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CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION‘ 


Ahmadnagar, lying between 18° 20’ and 19°59’ north latitude Chapter I. 
and 73° 40° and 75°43’ east longitude, with an areaof 6666square miles, —_egeription. 
had, in 1881, a population of 751,228 or 112°69 to the square mile, 
and in 1882-83, a realizable land revenue of £139,430 (Rs. 13,94,300),  BouxPants. 

The district is very irregular in shape somewhat resembling a 
slanting cross with a length of 120 and a breadth of 125 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the Yeola sub-division of Nasik; on the 
north-east, east, and south-east by the Nizim’s dominions; on the 
south by the Karmala sub-division of Sholdpur; on the south-west 
by the Bhimthadi, Sirur, and Junnar sub-divisions of Poona ; on the 
west by the Murbad and Shahdpur sub-divisions of Thana; and on 
the north-west by the Igatpuri and Sinnar sub-divisions of Nasik. 

Except a few detached villages and groups of villages surrounde 
by the Nizdém’s territory in the south-east, and isolated vil 
lying towards Aurangabad on the north-east, the ict, though 
irregular in shape, is compact. | 

For administrative purposes Ahmadnagar is divided into eleven — gyn-Drvistows. 
sub-divisions with, on an av , an area of 606 square miles, 125 
villages, and 68,295 people. Their positions are: In the north 
Kopargaon ; in the east Nevdsa and Shevgaon ; in the south Nagar, 

Karjat, Shrigonda, and Parner; in the west Sangamner and Akola ; 
and in the centre Rahuri. The groups of villages in the south-east 
form the sub-division of Jamkhed. 


AuMaDN4éGAR AbMInisTraTire Deratts, 1882-83. 


Hamers, Porvatiox, 


1881. ile, | 1352-85. 
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The whole district lies on the elevated tableland of the Deccan 
which has a general slope from west to east. The western 
sub-division of Akola, which abuts on the Sahyddris, is the highest 
part of the district, and indeed of the Decean, averaging 2500 feet 
above the sea-level. The plain of Shevgaon which lies to the 
extreme east of the district is not more than 1500 feet above the sea. 


As only the western corner 6f the district touches the Sahyidris, 
the extent of what is known as the DAvxe or hill country is limited 
to about a hundred villages of the Akola sub-division. In this 
region the rainfall is excessive, and the rough and hilly ground is 
seamed by torrents which wash the soil from the mountain ers mto 
the valleys where its progress is arrested by walls of mud and stone 
erected at different levels, thas forming terraces on which rice, the 
staple crop of the Dangs, is grown. On the shallower soils of the 
hill-sides, often on slopes so steep that it is difficult to stand upright, 
many coarse cereals are grown by what is known as dahii or wood-ash 
tillage, The enormous rainfall necessitates the use of manure, and as 
wood-ash is readily obtained in the Dang country it is universally 
employed. Patches of ground are covered with layers of lopped 
boughs, leaves, and grass, which are fired in the hot weather, and, 
after the first rain, the seed is sown in the ashes from which the 
seedlings are, in some cases, subsequently transplanted. Though 
undeniably successful, this system of cultivation is disastrous to ahs 
pects which unhappily are fast disappearing under yearly lopping. 

mch few trees as remain on the lower hill-slopes are miserably 
stunted. Unless the present system is checked, at no distant time 
the whole of the once verdant valleys at the sources of the Pravara 
and the Mula will be a sterile waste. On the upper slopes the trees. 
are carefully preserved by the forest department but the damage to 
those below is irreparable. 

The houses of the better class of cultivators in the Ding villages 
are built of baked earth with tiled roofs. Those of the poorer 
‘classes are mere huts of wattle and daub thickly thatched. ‘They 
are frequently oval in shape with a trellis in front covered with 
creeping gourds, In the extreme west, all classes live in such 
frail habitations that it not unfrequently happens that a whole 
village is destroyed by fire in a few hours, The western hills 
furnish an abundance of somewhat coarse fodder. 


The transition from the hilly to the open or Desn country of the 
Deccan is rapid; from the crest of the Sahyddris, where the rainfall is 
believed to vary from 150 to 200 inches, to the town of Akola, where 
it averages twenty inches, is a distance of less than twenty miles. 
The open or Desh country of Ahmadnagar presents an endless 
variety of aspect. In the north, centre, and east are the fertile 
alluvial plains of Kopargaon, Réhuri, Nevésa, and Shevgaon, lyin 
in the valley of the Goddvari where wheat and various millets an 
vetches are grown; in the extreme south are the alluvial but less 


fertile plains of Shrigonda and Karjat, lying in the valley of the 

Bhima. Between the Godavari and the Bhima valleys there is 

every variety of bare hill'and cultivated dale in the sub-divisions 

of Sangamner, Pirner, Nagar, and Jdmkhed. Some parts are well 
' , , " 
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wooded with mango andtamarind groves; in other parts, though the 
soil is equally fertile ea scarcely a tree of tae Bize ia b6 be 
seen, ‘The summits and slopes of the hills are uniformly bare of 
trees, the depth of earth apparently not affording nourishment for 
anything more than stunted bushes of khair Acacia catechu, and 
prickly cactus which at a distance can hardly be distinguished fron 
the basalt boulders which are strewn broadcast over the hill-sides. 

The villages are usually compact, the houses sre built of stones 
and mud or sun-dried pricks and have mostly flat roofs of the 
cheaper woods. Over the wood of the roof is spread a thick layer 
of white earth which keeps the interior cool in the hot weather and 
at the same time is a sufficient protection against the light rainfall. 
Houses of well-to-do village officers and moneylenders are frequently 
double-storied with tiled roofs. Many of the villages are surrounded 
by walls built either of baked earth on a substructure of coarse 
ee oP stone and mud throughout. rae with their corner 
bastions and their gateways give a deceptive air f substantiality to 
the villages which from a atnn0s ‘i like fortresses, especially 
when built as they frequently are on ground slightly raised above 
the level of the surrounding plain. Of late years many village walls 
have been allowed to fall into disrepair and the people show no 
desire for their restoration. 

On the whole, partly owing to the want of trees, ly to the 
ruinous state of Ae many village walls, and partly to ES geological 
conformation of the hills, the general aspect of the’open country of 
Ahm is desolate. Only after heavy rain are the hill-slopes 
green and the green quickly turns to dull yellow as the thin 
surface layer of earth becomes heated and the tender grass withers 
under the scorching sun. During the hot months, after the late 
crops have been harvested, the country is as black and hideous as it 
is possible for a country to be. 

The Sahyadri mountains form, for a distance of about twenty- 
five miles, a continuous natural boundary between the Ahmadnagar 
and Thina districts. When viewed from the west or low level of 
the Konkan the appearance of this range is that of a mighty wall 
of rock, 2000 to 3000 feet high, of dark hue relieved by narrow 
horizontal belts of grass and evergreen forest, surmounted by 
isolated peaks and rocky bluffs rising in many places to a further 
height of 1000 to 1500 feet. 

The three hill-forts of Kulang, Ratangad, and Harishchandra d 
are among the most striking of these masses of rock within 
Ahmadnagar limits.‘ These mark the points of divergence from the 
main line of the Sahyddris of three great spurs, Kalsubai, Bileshvar, 
and Harishchandragad, which stretch far across the district, gradually 
decreasing in height as they pass eastwards. ~ 

The Kausuedt Range, branching off at Kulang, is the northernmost 
of the three spurs and for some twenty miles forms the boundary 
between the Ahmadnagar and Nasik districts. Viewed from the 
Nasik side it presents the appearance of a continuous and in many 
places a precipitous wall of rock. Almost.every, bill in thisxange has 


. 
 ». 
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been a fort and many still have water cisterns and granaries. East 
of Kulang is the twin fort of Alang, both of great natural strength. 
Then come @ series of rocky and precipitous peaks, averaging 5000 
feet in height, followed by Kalsubdi, the conical summit of which, 
5427 feet, 1s the highest point in the Bombay Presidency. East of 
Kalsubdi is 8 natural depression in the range over which winds the 
Bari pass road leading from the Rajur hills to the plain of the Darna 
river in the Nasik district below. The truncated hill of Panddra 
commands this road on the east. The next noteworthy peaks are 
Palan, Bitangad, aud Mabékali. The range here sweeps northward 
to the once celebrated forts of Patta and Aundha which were the 
scene of many a fierce contest between the Mardthés and Moghals. 
The magnificent amphitheatre of rock between these two forts is one 
of the most striking features of the range. Two smaller spurs which 
ran in a south-easterly direction, enclosing the valley of the Adula 
river, branch off near pope aed Patta. On the main range 
east of Aundha is the fort of Ad, which lies in the Nasik district. 
The hills now take a south-easterly direction, running parallel with 
the spurs and enclosing the valley of the Mahdlungi. Crossing 
the south of the Sinnar sub-division of Nasik, the range enters the 
Sangamner sub-division about eight miles north of the chief town, 
and, after a further course of fifteen miles, ends somewhat sharply 
with the hill of Dudheshvar, 2748 feet above sea level and about 
950 teet above the bed of the Prayara river in the valley below. 


‘The tract of country which lies between the central portion of 
this range and the Pravara river is extremely ru ged. The two 
flat-topped hills of Tava 3526 feet, and Raula, which lie a few miles 
north of the town of Akola, are conspicuous objects from all parts 
of the Pravara valley. Another striking hill is Manbbéy 3013 feet, 
which lies east of Tava on the boundary between Akola and 
Saugamner. As far east as Kalsnbéi the mountains are fairly 

a with mango, jambhul Syzigium jambolanum, and other 
evergreen trees ; in the central part there are fewer evergreens, but 
teak abounds especially on the slopes of the spurs jutting towards 
the south ; the part of the range which lies in angamner is covered 
only with scrub and in places is bare. 


The BAtesuvar Range, the second great spur of the Sahyddris, 
which branches off at Ratangad seven miles south-east of Kulang, 
completely traverses the Akola and Sangamner sub.divisions 
forming on the north the valley of the Pravara and on the south the 
valley of the Mula. East of Ratangad are a series of lofty mountains, 
Katraébéi, Mura, Shirpunj, and Sindola, the last towering over 
Pébar 4452 feet, which juts out with a long shoulder to the north 
at night angles to the range. Next comes Asvalya 4195 feet, then 
Ghiatsari 3159 feet, and Dhagya 3585 feet. The range culminates 
with Baleshvar, as a central mass whose summit 3828 feat high 
18 crowned with a ruined Hemsdpanti temple, surrounded by spura 
radiating from the centre in all directions, the whole covering an 
area of some twenty-five square miles. On an isolated hill at the end 
of one of these spurs, orojecting to the north-west, is the fort of 
Pemgad, Between Baleshyar and Dhumya 3027 feet, which is the 
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last notable point in the range, is the Chandndpuri pass crossed by 
the Poona-Nasik high road. East of Dhumya the hills decrease in 
height and finally subside in the open plain near Réhuri. This 
range, which is about sixty miles long, has much the same forest 
characteristics as the Kalsubdi range. As far as Pibar there are 
evergreen belts, from Pébar to Baleshvar teak trees arethe prevailing 
feature, and further east there are the same sterile hills, or at 
most covered with low scrub. 


The third range which leaves the Sahyddris at Hartsacuaypracap Heariahchandrag 


is the longest in the district and forms the water-shed between 
the Goddvari and the Bhima rivers. Its direction for the first 
fifteen miles is easterly, shutting in the valley of the Mula river 
which flows between it and the Béleshvar range, and forming 
the boundary line between the Ahmadnagar and Poona districts. 
Fast of the Harishchandra fort lies the fort of Kunjal; near 
Bréhmanvada the range, gradually decreasing in height, takes a 
turn to the south-east, crosses the corner of the Junnar sub-division 
of Poona, and enters Parner which it completely traverses. The 
summits of the hills here widen into the plateau of Kanhor, of a 
mean height of 2800 feet above the sea and [00 feet above the plain 
of the Ghod river on the west towards which the range presents a 
wall-like front. Near the village of Jémgaon on the Nagar side of 
the plateau a flat ridge shoots to the north-east ; this, though of no 
great height and in many places hardly distinguishable from the 
country round, forms the water-shed line between the tributaries 
of the Godavari and those of the Bhima. The ridge enters the 
Nagar sub-division and as the und on the north gradually 
acquires a slope towards the Mula river, it becomes the crest of 
a tableland having a gentle slope towards the south-east. North 
of the town of Ahmadnagar the crest rises again to the dignity of 
a mountain range. The hills of Gorakhnéith 2982 feet, Manjar- 
sumba, and Gunjdila are conspicuous from all parts of the sub- 


division. On the north side the range presents an abrupt front 


towards the lowlying plains of Réhuri and Nevisa in the valley of 
the Godavari; on the south side the country has a mean elevation 
of 2200 feet with a slope towards the south-eca indicated by the 
direction of the Sina river, At the foot of Manjarsumba is a little 
glen opening towards the north, commonly known as the Happy 
Valley, the natural beauty of which attracts many visitors from 
Ahmadnagar, and down an adjacent ravine still further east winds 
the road to Toka and Aurangabad. The range here turns south- 
east keeping its wall-like face towards the Godidvari. Some of the 
hills attain considerable elevations, that on which the tomb of 
Salabat Khin is built being 5080 feet above the sea level and 1000 
feet above the town of Ahmadnagar which lies six miles to the west 
in the yalley of the Sina, Extending still further the range 
gradually loses its continuous character ; minor branches jut out on 
both sides giving a varied and rugged appearance to the sub- 
divisions of Sheygaon and Jémkhed. Still further to the south-east 
the summits of the hills widen and Sere spread into the flat 
elevated country known as the Béléghat which extends far into the 
Nizam’s dominions, the western corner only lying within Ahmadnsagar 
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limits. The length of this chain of hills from the main line of the 
Sahyddris to the Balighdit is about a hundred and twenty miles. 
Another branch of the range leaving the Kénhur plateau crosses the 
north-east corner of the Shrigonda sub-division and enters Karjat. 
Still pursuin, . south-east direction, the hills gradually ae 
in height and di near the Bhima river. A distinguishing 
euhuiee-o8 Galk tbie an she caeasol pathdrs or flat-topped hills 
which are so uniformly horizontal as to bear an almost artificial 
appearance. 

Besides these leading ranges there are many hills both isolated 
and forming the backbones of ridges between streams. These, 
though often of considerable height above the sea, present no striking 


. appearance from the tablelend out of which they rise. They are 


usually covered with coarse grass and loose stones. 


The district is drained by two chief rivers, the Godavari and the 
Bhima a tributary of the Krishna. The water-shed line is the 
great spur of the Sahyddris which branches off at Harishchandragad 
and stretches completely across the district from west to east. 


The GopAvaxt, which drains by far the larger of the district, 
including the sub-divisions of Kopargaon, gamner, Akola, 
Réahuri, Nevdsa, Shevgaon, the itera lott of Parner, and parts of 
Nagar and Jimkhed, rises near Trimbak in Nasik on the eastern 
slope of the Sahyddris. After ing the town of Nasik it 
receives the Banganga and the Kadva from the north and the Darna 
from the south, and is already a considerable stream, when, after 
course of about sixty miles, it enters the north-west corner of the 
Kopargaon sub-division. It then flows south-east through a rich 
alluvial plain past Kopargaon to the town of Puntémba, which is 
situated on the Niz4m’s frontier, where it receives from the south the 
combined waters of the Kat and Khéra rivers. From Pantdamba to 
® point beyond Paithan, a distance of sixty miles, the Godavari forms 
almost continuously the boundary between Ahmadnagar and the 
Nizém’s dominions. At the village of Toka it receives on its right 
bank the combined waters of the Pravara and the Mula. A few 
miles below, the Shiva and the Génda join it from the left and the 
Dhora from the right. Two, miles east of Mungi the river enters 
the Niz&im’s dominions, and thence, flowing across the peninsula, it 
empties itself into the bay of Bengal after a total course of 900 miles. 


The bed of the river is for the most part sandy, but in many 
places bands of rock crop up and lie across its course, damming the 
stream ‘into large pools above and forming rapids below. In these 
pools, which are often of great extent and depth, fish usually abound. 

e banks are sometimes sloping but more generally are steep and 
broken. Where sloping, cultivation rarely extends within the 
ordinary flood line, and the banks being denuded of their surface 
soil by the action of the water and fissured by side streams present 
a desolate and barren aspect. Where the banks are steep and bie 
they are generaliy cultivated up to the edge. In the fair season the 
stream occupies but a small portion of its channel, and in many 

laces crops of wheat and vegetables are raised on the alluvial 
posits within its bed, while the gravelly sand is generally planted 
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with melons. The river-is at this season fordable except in the deep 
pools. During the rains it cannot be crossed without the help of 
rafts or boats. This river, which is-styled the Ganga of Southern 
India, is held in the highest veneration. Its waters are believed to 
purify from sin and many yearly visit it to bathe and be cleansed. 
For the same reason the ashes of the dead should rest in the Ganga, 
and numbers come from long distances to gain this advantage for 
their relations. So much is the holy river the centre for those who 
live near it that for miles from its , the ox in the plough, the 
stack in the farm-yard, or the gate of the village nearest the river 
is known as Gangekadil or Ganga-wards. The chief tributaries of 
the Godavari are the Pravara and the Dhora, — 


The Pravara rises on the eastern slopes of the Sahyddris between 
Kulang and Ratangad. After a sinuous course of elve miles in an 
easterly direction, near the village of Ranad, it falls into a rocky 
chasm 200 feet deep, and then winds for eight miles through a deep 
narrow glen which opens into a wider valley east of and below the 
central plateau on which the town of Rajur stands. After flowing 
across valley the river enters the Desh or level portion of the 
Akola sub-division. As it passes the town of Akola it receives on 
the left the Adula river and farther on the Mahdlungi on the same 
side. Through Sangamner and Réhuri the Pravara flows between 
low snltivated banks. Still keeping its easterly course it receives, 
as it enters Nevdsa, their aipset the Mula river, and the united 
streams then torninale north-east fall into the Godavari at the 
sacred village of Toka, The total length of the Pravara is 120 
miles. Its water is much used for irrigation and is considered by 
Hindus to be more wholesome for drinking even than the water of 
the Godavari. 


The Apvta rises in the north of Akola on the slopes of Patta and 
Mahékali. It flows for fifteen miles in an easterly direction between 
two ranges of hills which enclose the Samsherpur valley ; then, 
after falling into a rocky chasm some 150 feet deep it winds between 
rugged and precipitous hill-sides for a couple of miles, when, 
iateuekin into the plain of Sangamner, it turns south and falls 
into the vara three miles west of the town of Sangamner, 
‘Though only twenty-five miles in length the Adula during the rainy 
season is subject to sudden and rapid floods owing to the rocky 
country and the heavy rainfall in the upper vas of its course. In 
the lower part of its course the banks are sloping but fissured by 
minor tributary streams to such an extent that approach to the bed 
of the river is'a matter of some difficulty. It has a perennial flow 
and near the town of Samsherpur, where the bed is flat and rocky, 
the water is much used for direct irrigation. 


The ManA.wnat rises on the southern and eastern slopes of 
-Patta and Aundha. After a course of three to four miles it passes 
east into the Sinnar sub-division of Nasik, flowing to the north of 
and nearly parallel to the Adula. It re-enters Ahmadnagar after 
taking a bend to the south, and, still preserving a course parallel to 
that of the Adula, it joins the Pravara at the town of Sangamner. 
In the lower part of its course it has a wide shallow sandy bed, and 
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after a heavy fall of rain the force of its current is terrific, often 
causing the waters of the Pravara to back up and overflow their 
banks for a long distance above the town of Sangamner. The 
Mahdlungi like the Adula is about twenty-five mileslong. Its water 
is not used for dam irrigation as the stream disappears from the 
surface soon after the close of the rainy season. 


The Muta rises on the eastern sl of the Sahyédris between 
Ratangad and Harishchan - . For the first twenty miles it 
flows parallel to the Pravara draining the southernmost or Kotul 
valley of the Akola sub-division. Its bed throughout is tortuous 
and deep, and the surface of the valley is cut by vast fissures formed 
by the mountain torrents that dash into the main stream. Passing 
the town of Kotul it takes a bend to the south winding between 
the rocky precipices at the foot of Béleshvar. It then crosses the 
south-west corner of the Sangamner sub-division and pursues a mean 
easterly course between Sangamner and Pérner, flowing in a deep 
bed between rugged hills on the north and the tableland of Vasunda 
on the south. It then takes a sudden turn to the pps osteo 
enters the plain of Réhuri four miles south-west of the sub-divisi 
town. Passing across the plain in the same direction for another 
eighteen miles it joins the Pravara at the village of Sangam. The 
total distance from its source to its meeting with the Pravara is 
about ninety miles. Except in the lower part of its course, on 
account of the great depth of its bed, the water of the Mula is little 
used for irrigation. . 


The Duora rises on the slopes of the hills” Get of the town of 
Ahmadnagar. It flows north-easterly, draining the Shevgaon and 
part of the Nevasa sub-divisions, and falls into the Godavari four 
miles west of the town of Paithan. Its total length is under thirty- 
five miles. 

The Banta river drains the whole of the southern portion of the 
district, comprising the greater part of the Parner and Nagar sub- 
divisions, the whole of Shrigonda and Karjat, and nearly the whole 
of Jémkhed. It first touches the district near Dhond in Poona, and 
for some thirty-five miles, forms continuously part of the boundary 
between Ahmadnagar and Poona. It receives on its left bank the 
waters of the Ghod, a stream of considerable volume, and further 
east itis joined by the Sarasvati, the Lohkera, and the Nani. On the 
right, on account of the nearness of the hills, the drainage is insignifi- 
cant. The course of the Bhima is continuously to the south-east. 
It passes along the western boundary of Sholépur, crosses that 


’ district, and, after skirting the northern boundary of Bijépur, enters 


the Nizdm’s dominions near Baglur, and falls into the Krishna a few 
miles above Raichur. The banks of the river are generally low and 
cultivated and in places fringed with babhul Acacia arabica, The 
river bed is sandy, crossed here and there by a barrier of rock. 
There are many deep pools, but during the bot months the stream is 
inconsiderable, The chief tributaries of the Bhima are the Ghod 
and the Sina. 


The Gusop, the main tributary of the Bhima, rises on the 
slopes of the Sahyddris in the Junnar sub-division of Poona. It 
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flows in a south-easterly direction, and, for over fifty miles, forms part 
of the south-western boundary between the Ahmadnagar and Poona 


districts. Near the cantonment of Sirur, it receives on its left the © 


Kukdi, a stream of about the same size, and further down its volume 
is increased by the waters of the Hanga, the t of the numerous 
streams which convey to it the drainage of Pérner and Shri- 
gonda sub-divisions. On the right bank, the proximity of the 
water-shed renders the drainage small. The banks of the stream 
are low and cultivated and its bed is generally rocky. In the dry 
months the stream is scanty and fordable in many places, but can 
seldom be crossed in the rains without boats. e Ghod falls 
into the Bhima at the place where the Bhima begins to form the 
south-western boundary of the district. 


The Sra has two chief sources, one near J&émgaon fourteen 
miles west of the town of Ahmadnagar, the other near Jeur ten 
miles to the north-east. The town of Ahmadnagar is built on the 
left bank of the river, which there takes a south-easterly course, and, 
for a distance of forty miles, forms the boundary between Ahmad- 
nagar and the Nizém’s dominions. On the left it receives the 
waters of the Mehekri. Leaving the district boundary it enters 
Shol4pur and ultimately falls into the Bhima. The banks of the 
Sina are low and cultivated ong ite bed is ny: After heavy rain 


its stream is somewhat rapid as is aha by the directness of its 
course, but the surface ; in hot months." 
Besides these rive y smaller streams intersect the district, 


but they contain water only during the rainy season. Little has 
been done towards storing the water that falls during the south- 
west monsoon. Only a little canal irrigation is found chiefly in 
the basins of the smaller streams. The chief irrigation works are 
the Ojhar canal in Sangamner, the Lakh canal in uri, and the 
Bhatodi lake in Nagar. ‘The two first are new, the third is an old 
work improved and extended.* There is a good deal of well 
irrigation especially in the north, where the gardens are more or 
less verdant throughout the year. 


? The whole district forms part of the great trap region of the 
Deccan. Throughout Ahmadnagar the trap rock is distinctly 
“ane and, as in the rest of the atin a a ote se? of 

t and am loid preserve a striking parallelism to each other. 
To the eye Gor ippees horizontal, but = a have shown that the 
flows have a slight dip to the east. That suede Ree rocks. of 
the cretaceous system exist may perhaps be inferred from the lime- 
stone outcrop at several places on the west side of the Kanhur_ 
plateau, a prolongation of the main spur of the Sahyddris. This is 
specially noticeable in the glen of V n-Darya, three miles west 
of Kanhur, where the limestone cliffs worn by the falling water, 





1 In 1562, a flood on the Sina is said to have carried away about 25,000 men of the 
ie oe ir eal hagas king, who was camped on its bank. Briggs 
erishta, ITT. 
? Details are given in the Agricultare Chapter. : 
® Lieutenan Sykes, Geological Papers on Western India, 89-115. 
8 772—2 
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decorated with pendant stalactites and clothed with delicate ferns, 
esent all the charming characteristics of Derbyshire scenery on a 
Siminutive scale. At Jétegaon, further south, is a smaller glen of 
the same kind. The descent from the sammit of the Sahyédris in 
the west of the district to the Konkan is precipitous, and stupendous 
ents occasionally occur, the scarp on the west face of 
ishchandragad being fully 3000 feet high. In such places the 
numerous layers form a continuous wall being piled exactly over each 


‘other. On the eastern side the descent is by terraces which often occur 


at long intervals. o rece rar of the pm gees oe a 
appear to be any uniformity. But the general level, thic an 
extent of a stratum are preserved as in sedimen rocks on both 
sides of a valley, the basalt and hardest amygdaloids being traceable 
for miles in the parallel spurs or ranges, but the imbedded minerals 
and even the texture of the rocks vary in very short distances. 
Frequently three or four beds of amygdaloid are found between two 
strata of compact basalt; the former becoming disintegrated leave 
a slope often covered with evergreen forest forming a pi ue 
belt. The basaltic scarp above remains entire or it may 
buried by the ruins of other amygdaloidal strata above; but its 
thickness usually preserves it from obliteration, and it rises 
fom tho wood with majestic ey front contrasting finely 
vith the skirt of rich It is these strata arranged in slopes 
and scarps repeated iro times that, when isolated from the 
surrounding country, constitute i ible hill-forts of the 
. Often when the basaltic flows are Golumnar they weather 
into fantastic pillars, spires, towers, and needles as shown in the 
peaks between Kulang and Kalsubdi. 
Prismatic disposition is observed more markedly and perfectly in 
the basalt strata than in the amygdaloids. Perfect columns are 


generally small, of four, five, or six sides, but the prismatic structure 


sometimes manifests itself in basaltic and amygdaloidal columns 
many feet in diameter. In the face of the hill at Kothul, a small 
village in Shrigonda twenty-four miles south of Ahmadnagar, there 
is a thick stratum of close-grained gray homogeneous basalt which 
is crowned by a temple of Khandoba. Vertical and horizontal 
fissures are seen in the lateral or exposed edge of this stratum, but 
they are so far apart as to leave huge blocks between them giving 
the appearance of massive articulated pilasters supporting the super- 
structure of the hill. Parts of the exposed edge are detached from 
its mass leaving rude columns four or five feet in diameter and eight 
or ten feet in height composed of three or four huge stones which 


have a disposition to geometrical form. 


In the water-courses near Kadus in Parner are columns of basalt 
of a bluish Gey colour, compact texture, vitreous hue, and sharp 
fracture. Columns also occur abundantly in the slope of the hills 
on either side of a very narrow valley running westward from the 

i of Akolner in the Nagar sub-division. They are five or six 
sided, articulated, from one to two feet in diameter, and of various 
lengths ; the lateral planes are for the most part perfect, though 
m some instances slightly weather-worn; their texture is close- 
grained, their colour is almost black, and they slightly affect the 
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needle. In the banks of a water-course half a mile east of the town of 
Parner basaltic columns are very numerous. They are five to six 
feet high, unarticulated, and slightly out of the perpendicular. This 
formation is evidently extensive as the ends of the columns, chiefly 

tangular, appear in the bed of the watercourse for some distance 


orming a pavement of Rremsenns slabs. The ends of similar — 


columns of different lengths also appear on the opposite bank form- 
ing flights of steps. The besalt of which these columns are com- 
posed is very close-grained and almost black with shining specks of 
a metallic lustre. At Harishchandragad there is a sheet of rock 
which has the appearance of a pavement of pentangular slabs which 
are doubtless the terminal planes of basaltic columns. At Jour in 
the Nagar sub-division, and near a principal source of the Sina 
river, is an isolated hill on which columnar Hescachion occurs in red 
amygdaloid, which, as a rule, does not show the slightest trace of 
such conformation. 


Round or oval masses of compact basalt, with concentric layers 
like the coats of an onion, known as nodular basalt are widely 
diffused and form another characteristic of the Deccan trap forma- 
tion. They are observed at all elevations in rock-cuttings and are 
frequently found loose at the base of hills buried in the ruins of 
decomposing strata. rl : 

The basaltic dykes are all vertical and do not occasion any 
disturbance or dislocati | in the’ strata through which they pass. 
The most remarkable am le 1s the dyke which runs vertically 
from east to west % the hill-fort of Harishchandragad. 
Tt is first seen of a thickness of six or seven feet at the extreme 
south-east angle of the mountain about 400 feet below the crest 
of the scarp, where its prismatic fracture at right angles to its 
planes affords a few available steps in the difficult ascent. It is 
traceable for some 300 feet in perpendicular height. On the top of 
the mountain about a mile further west it is discernible at intervals, 
cutting through basaltic and amygdaloidal strata. Whether it 
appears on the western face of the mountain cannot be ascertained 
as the point to which its course is directed is inaccessible. 

Another distinctive feature is the occurrence of strata of red 
ochreous rock underlying thick strata of basalt or amygdaloid. It 
passes through every variety of texture from friable clay to indurated 
and compact earthy jasper. The stratum is from an inch to many 
feet in thickness. When thin and lying under thick beds of basalt 
or amygdaloid the exposed edge of the stratum projects and is much 
thicker than the stratum itself looking as if it had once been in 
a tenacious fluid state and was squeezed out by the superincumbent 
basalt. At Bardgaon-Ndndur in the Rahuri sub-division it is found 
many feet thick as a porphyritic stratum with embedded crystals of 
lime and is used as a building stone. It occurs abundantly in the 
Sahyddris and their spurs, frequently il deigerwscer | the rivulets and 
giving an iron-laden c ter to large areas of soil. 

Another distinctive feature of the Deccan trap formation is the 
occurrence of immense quantities of loose basalt stones of all sizes 
which look as if they had been showered on the land ; also of masses 
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of rock piled into heaps as if by the labour of man. get ae. 
distribution is not less remarkable than their abundance. Many of 
these stones show a geometrical form, and it is by no means rare 
to meet with prisms of three or four sides and cubes almost perfect. 
Stones with two perfect planes are very common. Their texture 
is close-gramed and their colour verges on black. In many rete 
they cover fields several acres in extent so thickly that the black 
soil on which they rest is not distinguishable, while neighbouring 
fields have not a stone. 

Sheets of rock of considerable superficial extent and totally 
destitute of soil occur in all parts of the district but especially in 
the hilly tracts. They are intersected by fissures lined intorseny 
on both sides with layers of chalecdony, cachalong, hornstone, an 
semiopal, the innermost layer being frequently composed of crystals 
of quartz generally colourless and sometimes, though rarely, asso- 
ciated with calcspar. These veins, together with the nodales of 
the amygdaloids, supply the majority of the siliceous minerals so 


abundantly strewn over the district. 


Pot-holes in the rocky river beds are of frequent ‘occurrence. 
Those above the falls of the Pravara, at the village of Rauda in the 
Akola sub-division, and at Kund-Méhuli in the Kukdi river a 
Bhort distance from the yillage of Nighoj in the Pdrner sub- 
division, are specially no nye account of their number and 
size. 


The climate of the district is on the whole extremely genial. In 
rae cold season which lasts from November to Feb: the ye is 
and invigorating. A hot wind from the north-east then 
aga sets in, blowing wih Sac force till the middle of 
y- This is usually succeeded by sultry | sive weather, 
lasting, unless tempered by the showers which frequently precede 
the regular burst of the south-west monsoon, till the middle of June 
when the south-west rains set in and the climate at once becomes 
‘temperate and pleasant, The south-west monsoon is considered to 
end early in October though violent local showers frequently fall 
till the end of October. In January or February slight rain is not 
unusual; but from February till May the sky as a rule is cloudless. 

Though heavy near the Sahyddris in Akola and plentiful in the 
hilly parts of Sangamner, Réhuri, Shevgaon, and Jimkhed, the 
rainfallis uncertain. In the plains the early rains are often scanty 
and the late rains capricious, so that droughts, especially in the 
Bhima basin, appear to form the rule and a good year the excep- 
tion. In the western half of the Akola sub-division which abuts on 
the Sahyddris, where the rainfall is more than 150 inches, the 
climate, though malarions in the cold weather, is temperate 
throughout the year, the extremes of heat and cold not being felt as 
in the rest of the district. 

Rain returns registered for the twenty-three years ending 1882 
at the eleven sub-divisional stations give for the whole district an 
average fall of twenty-one inches. The greatest fall was forty-seven 
inches at Ahmadnagar in 1869 and the least five inches at Nevisa 
in 1867 and 1870 and at Sangamner in 1870. Arranged in order of 
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rainfall, 1870 and 1876 are lowest with ten inches; 1871 is next 
with thirteen inches; 1863, 1865, and 1867, third, with sixteen 
inches ; 1864, 1880, and 1881, fourth, with eighteen inches; 1877, 
fifth, with nineteen inches ; 1862, sixth, with twenty inches; 1866 
and 1875, seventh, with twenty-one inches 3/1872, eighth, with 
twenty-two inches; 1860, ninth, with twenty-three inches; 1861, 
tenth, with twenty-four inches; 1875, 1879, and 1882, eleventh, 
with twenty-five inches; 1868, twelfth, with twenty-seven inches ; 
1874, thirteenth, with twenty-eight inches ; 1878, arrest with 
thirty inches; and 1869 is highest with thirty-one inches. The 
details are : 

Auwapwacar RAINFALL, 1960. 1879. 


Stavios, | 1880, | 1301, | 1382. 1803, | 2984, 1206, | 1300. | 1867, 1868, | 1980, | 1870, | 2871. 
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The following statement for the thirteen years ending 1882 gives 


Of the twelve months in the year, March is the driest with no rain 
in eight of the thirteen years and in the remaining five years with a 
fall varying from 0°59 of an inch in 1880 to 0-08 of an inch in 1872 
and 1881, and for the thirteen years averaging 0-08 of an inch; 
February comes next with no rain in nine of the thirteen years and 
in the remaining four years with a fall varying from 0°89 of an inch 
in 1873 to 0-09 of an inch in 1877 and averaging 01 of an inch; 
January is third with no rain in eleven of the thirteen years apd in 
the remaining two years with a fall of 1-64 inches in | and 
017 of an inch in 1877, and averaging 0-14 of an inch; 
December is fourth with no rain in ten of the thirteen years and in 
the remaining three years with a fall varying from 1°41 inches in 
1875 to 0-11 of an inch in 1877 and averaging 0°15 of an inch ; 
April is fifth with no rain in four of the thirteen years and in the 
remaining nine years with a fall varying from 0°85 of an inch in 


the rainfall at the town of Ahmadnagar for each month in the year, 
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1878 to 0°18 of an inch in 1873 and 1881 and averaging 0°27 of an 
inch ; November is sixth with no rain in one of the thirteen years, and 
in the remaining twelve years with a fall varying from 3°03 inches 
in 1873 to 0-06 of an inch in 1874 and 1875 and averaging 0°73 of 
an inch ; May is seventh with no rain in two of the thirteen years and 
in the remaining eleven years with a fall varying from 3°51 inches 
in 1874 to 0°05 of an inch in 1878 and averaging 0-95 of an inch; 
October is cighth with no rain in three of the thirteen years, and in 
the remaining ten years with a fall varying from 17°43 inches in 
1870 to O-OL of an inch in 1872 and averaging 2-46; July is ninth 
with no rain in one of the thirteen years, and in the remaining 
twelve years a fall varying from 8°35 inches in 1879 to 031 ofan 
inch in 1871 and averaging 2°79 inches; August is tenth with no rain 
in one of the thirteen years, and in the remaining twelve years with 
a fall varying from 8°35 inches in 1878 to 0°57 of an inch in 1871 
and averaging 2°86 inches; June is eleventh with no rain in one of 
the thirteen years, and, in the remaining twelve years, with a fall 
varying from 9-95 inches in 1877 to 1-44 inches in 1880 and aver- 
aging 3°04 inches ; and September is the wettest month with no rain 
in one of the thirteen years, and, in the remaining twelve 

with a fall varying from 13°48 inches in 1872 to 1-loinches in 1879 
and averaging 6°39 inches. The details are: 

Aumapyacan Mowruty Ratvars, 1870-1882. 
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There is no meteorological station at Ahmadnagar, The follow- 
ing are the daily thermometer readings at the civil hospital during 
the six years ending 1882: 

AnWADNAGAR Trerwourrer Reapimgs, 1877 - 1882.1 
BEwpeoa | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 








April. May, | Suna July. | Abg. 
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The’statement shows that May is the hottest month with an 
extreme maximom of 114° and an extreme minimum of 68°, and 





' The figures are probably threo or four per cont too high owing to the radiation 
sige = 2 Se buildings surrounding the hospital whichis situated in rf crowded 
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that December is the coldest month with an extreme maximum of 
88° and an extreme minimum of 40°. The mean dail range of the 
thermometer is greatest, 55°, in May and least, 25°, in September. 

On a few occasions during’the past ten years thin films of ice 
have been observed in the early saneetage of December and January, 
and on one day in January 1871 so intense was the cold that parrots, 
squirrels, and birds were found dead in large numbers after rain and 
hail lasting several hours. Not unfrequently irrigated oe are 
totally destroyed by a sudden fall in the temperature and even 
ordinary dry crops suffer damage from the same cause. 
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Chapter II. *\r Kothul, twenty-two miles south of Ahmadnagar in the 
Production,  Shrigonda sub-division, numerous veins of quartz and chalcedony 
c cover the gr with agates, chalcedony, and colourless quartz 
» erystals, and some few crystals of calcareous spar enclosed in quartz. 
gates. Coarse and carnelian-like stones are found to the west of the 
; city of , in the barren and rocky plain or tableland 
of Karjune Khare and also on the hills of Vilad and Vadgaon-Gupt. 
Agates are also scattered over the Karjat sub-division, especially in 
the western mdis or uplands. It was probably from these parts of 
the country that Paithan was supplied with the onyx stones, which mm | 
the third cen after Christ it sent in great quantities to Broach. 
In addition to these silicious minerals some members of the zeolite 
family, principelly etilbite/Are found 61 Abmadnag ty At Brahman- — 
vida in the south-east of Akola great masses of radiating foliate 
stilbite are embedded in hard amygdaloid. In the hill-fort of 
Harishchandragad, although silicious minerals are not abundant, 
crystallised quartz of various colours occurs. 
Building Trap. Trap suitable for building is found all over the district not only 
in quarries but a few feet under the surface. The places where 
buildin stone is most abundant are Mehekri, Sala 's takia 
also called Chand Bibi’s Mehel, Chas, Nepti, Sarole, Kedgaon, Islak, 
and Nimblak, all of them in the Nagar sub-division, and at Isapur 
in the Shrigonda sub-division. The stone used for the bridges on 
the Dhond and Manmid railway was taken chiefly from quarries 
at Adgaon in aud erste and near Hivra in the extreme south-east 
of Parner. Four kinds of very hard trap occur, kodva, ker, tambda 
or red, and gota or rubble. Kodva, which is light brown in colour, 
is softer than the others, ean be cut to any shape or size, and takes 
a brilliant polish. Ker is black and so hard that it cannot be 
dressed or polished like kodva. Témbda is ochre-reddish in colour 
and is as hard as kodva, Gota or rubble is found in abundance at 
the foot of the hills near SAR and considerable quantities 
are carted into the city and sold either for filling foundations or a5 
road-metal. In Salibatkhdn’s tomb, which is at present used as an — 
health resort for Europeans, slabs of this gota stone six to eight | 
feet long have remained in perfect order for about 250 years. The 








1 "This chapter owes much to additions and corrections by Mr, J. A. Baines, C.8. 
7 Mr. W. 5. Howard, Mem. Inst.C.E., Executive Engineer, 
2 McCrindle's Periplus, 125-126, se - 
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\hmadnagar fort, the Bara Imdms’ Kotla, the Kéli or Black Mosque 
hich is at present the Collector's office, th Pari or Twelve 
ate, the Damdi Mosque, and several other old Ahmadnagar buildings 
ow that excellent stone occurs near Ahmadnagar. 


The two-storied Royal Artillery barracks at Ahmadnagar are 
milt with stone from the Salbatihan hill quarries. For the 
district and municipal roads rollers have lately been cut from the 
Salibatkhdn hill and Sdrole quarries, five to seven feet long and 
two to three and a half feet in diameter. The cubic foot cost varies 
with the size of the stone, Roughly squared blocks can be bought 


miles from the quarry ordinary rough rubble costs 6s. to 5s. (Rs. 3-4) 
the hundred cubic feet. At the quarry first-class road-metal broken 
into cubes one and a half inch square costs 5s. to 7s. dd. (Rs. 24-34) 
the hundred cubic feet. The average rate at the roadside is about 
11s. (Rs. 54). 

Near Ahmadnagar occurs a variety of compact dark-blue basalt, 

stalline, sharp of fracture, and with imbedded angular silicious 
pebbles. In Dongargaon, known as the Happy Valley near 
Ahmadnagar, the basalt is compact and smooth, enclosing reddish, 
| flat, transparent crystals. Limestone occurs in three states, dusty, 
nodular, and crystalline. Dusty limestone occurs in seams one to 
three inches thick on the banks of rivers and water-courses. 
Nodular limestone, or kankar, varying in size and exceedingly 
irregular in shape, is very plentiful and easily gathered. To burn the 
limestone, charcoal in the proportion of a quarter of a ton of charcoal 
to thirty cubic feet of limestone, or nearly in the proportion of one 
of charcoal to four of limestone, is generally used. Large quantities 
of limestone occur to the north of the Ahmadnagar fort, near the 
Damdi Mosque, the European cemetery, Dehera Arangaon on the 
Dhond road six miles south of Ahmadnagar, at Sangamner, and in 
other places. Near the Damdi Mosque limestone is found in layers 
two to six feet thick which the Londris or lime-workers dig out 
in regular pits. They sell the prepared quicklime at 16s, to £1 
(Rs, 8-10) the khandi of twenty phards measuring 2'x I’ x }' feet, 
that is twenty cubic feet in measurement or about 2000 pounds in 
weight. This mortar is mostly used for house-building, though 
some of the finer qualities are fit for eating with betel leaves and 
nuts, and for whitewashing and plastering. The best cement 1s 
sold at £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) for a kandi of eighty pounds. 
The Sangamner and Arangaon limestones are purer than the others, 
and for mortar require more sand than the Damdi Mosque limestone. 
On an average lime costs 18s. (Rs.9) for forty cubic feet or 12s. 
(Rs. 6) the ton. 


1The area held as forest land in Ahmadnagar is at present 774 
square miles or 11°07 per cent of the district.’ — in Akola and 
the south-east of Sangamner, very little of the area held for forests 





‘ From materials supplicd by Mr. G. A. Hight, Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
and Mr. Nardyan Anant, Forest Officer. 3 Demarcation ia still in progress. 
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at the quarry for about 14d. (1 a.) the cubie foot, Two to three, 
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is at present wooded. Most of the forest lands are bare tracts 
which ave been made over to the Forest Department to be covered 
with timber. At present the only reserves which y an 
considerable timber revenue are the teak coppice in Akola and 
Sangamner, and the babhul Acacia arabica groves along the banks 
of the Godivari, the Sina,and the Bhima. About fraty per cent of 
the whole forest area is in Akola and Sangamner and the rest is 
scattered over the nine remaining sub-divisions, 


Of the district forest lands about four-fifths are on hills and one- 
fifth in the plains. The hill forests lie chiefly along the slopes of the 
arishchandragad range that crosses the district from north-west to 
south-east, and of two spurs that stretch from the central range, an 
eastern spur that forms the northern boundary of Shev and 3 
western spur that runs into Parner. Arranged riding to the 
wwater-sheds to which the hill-slopes belong, about 12,500 acres, 
forming one-third of the southern slopes of the Sdvargaon reserv: 
andthe northern slopes of the Ardala reserve, are on the gathering 
ground of the Ardala river ; about 25,000 acres, forming the western 
portion of the Harishchandragad and Kalsubii reserves, belong to the 
avara river ; about 24,000 acres, forming the southern ion of 
Nalco npestingy ie and Kalsubdi reserves, belong to the Mula river; 
about 1400 acres, forming the Khelvandi and Mohori reserves in 
Shevgaon, belong to the Dhora river ; and about 7500 acres, forming 
the reserves on the hills east of Nagar and Jeur, belong to the 
gathering ee of the Sina river, e staple tree of the plain 
orests is the bébhul Acacia arabica. It grows freely especially alo 
the banks of rivers and canals. In su places, if there is soil, an 
eattle are kept away for a few years, a bibhul grove almost certainly 
prings up. The bibhul. generally grows either by itself, or mixes 
freely with the bor Zizyphus jujuba, limb Azadirachta indica, tivas 
Dalbergia latifolia, tamarind, karanj Pongamia glabra, sawndad 
Prosopis spicigera, sandal, kivar Albizzia leucophlaa, and other less 
important trees. Hill forests belong to three classes, the lower 
slopes, the central teak region, and the evergreen western forests. 
Of the lower slopes the more open and less remote are bare and 
yellow, broken only by cactus, calotropis or rui bush, the henkle, 
and other scrub. The outlying parts and the sides of ravines and 
water-courses are stocked with trees and bushes. These at present 
are little more than serub, but if protected, khair Acacia catechu, 
dhavda Conocarpus latifolia, and other bushes would w into 
trees. The teak region includes the centre and east of Akola and 
fourteen villages round the hill of Javla-Baleshvar in Sangammer. 
The eastern limit of the teak region corresponds roughly with the 
line of the Poona-Nasik road between Chandnapuri, five miles south 
of ane, and Ambi further south, he western limit is 
obtained by drawing two lines from the village of Kodni two miles 
below the Pravara falls at Rande, one two miles northward to 
Mahdlungi and the other south-east to Isirthan. The teak of this 
region is of excellent quality. It is treated as coppice, the demand 
being chiefly for ee and rafters. Under the teak, dhavda, khair, 
and some kinds of underwood are encouraged as they form a valuable 
protection for the soil. To the west of the teak line the character 
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of the forest suddenly changes. Yellow bare hills with teak ice, 
leafless except in the rains, give place to wild black basalt. cliffs 
varied by belts or patches of evergreen forest. The characteristic 
trees of these wilder regions are anjant Memecylon edule, 
bamboo, mango, jambhul Syzigium jambolanum, beheda Terminalia 
belerica, ain or arjun Terminalia glabra and tomentosa, and the 
bright green karvand Carissa carandas, These evergreen forests 
are not worked. There is no local demand, the trees are of little 
value as timber, and even if they were valuable the want of roads 
would make their carriage to market ruinously costly. These forests 
have suffered much from the lopping and cutting of the forest tribes 
and villagers. 

As much timber and firewood as the impoverished reserves can 
supply and as will command a sale is brought into the market b 

























any timber or firewood leaves the district. ters and poles, the 
produce of the Akola and Sangamner teak forests, are divided 
according to girth into first class over two feet, second class from 
one and a half to two feet, third class from one to one and a half feet, 
and fourth class under one foot. Besides these the ends, stumps, and 
twigs are classed separately and sold in the lump. The demand for 
teak psi is purely local. The bidders at the auctions belong to the 
re ring villages. A considerable portion of the timber is taken 
to Sinnar, but it rarely finds its way further. Some Marathi Kunbis 

to Jambai and Dahénu in Thana and drag up a few rafters and 
Seas Asia ooll theta ia Akola and Sangamner. 

A certain quantity of fuel is cut and sold every year in the 
Ko , Nagar, and Shrigonda babhul reserves, Some is gathered 
in Akola, but it is not ae 2 except perhaps by Kdsérs who use it 
in their glass-bangle kilns. Care is taken to limit the quantity cut 
to what the forests can without loss ; only trees fit for cutting 
are felled. In 1881-82, the departmental cuttings were confined to 
Akola, Sangamner, Shevgaon, and Shrigonda. In Akola the yield 
was 39,120 pieces of teak and 1534 of jambhul, besides 325 khandis 
of firewood; in Sangamner 8192 pieces of teak; and in Shevgaon 
218 and in Shrigonda thirty-four pieces of babhul. The receipts were 
£598 (Rs. 5980) and the cost of cutting about £72 (Rs. 720). 


The minor forest produce includes grass, kirvi Strobilanthus gra- 
hamianus stems, bamboos, myrobalans, babhul , bor and tamarind 
berries, and mangoes and other fruit. In all lands not set apart 
for the growth of young trees cattle are allowed to graze. In each 
village the right of grazing is sold by a yearly auction in May and 
June, When the grass is valuable outsiders run up the amount. In 
other cases the is generally bought by the villagers, often by 
the headman. The buyer enters into an agreement with Government 
promising to pay the amount of his bid and to keep the boundary- 
marks in order. Where the soil is good the grass yields a fair acre 
rent, 1d. to 3d. (1-2 as). In 1882 as much as 10s. (Rs. 5) for the 
100 acres and in 1883 as much as £1 4s. (Rs. 12) was paid in some 
parts of the district. In closed numbers, that is in land under 
treatment for the growth of trees, cattle are not allowed to graze ; the 
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right to cut and remove the grass is sold. Of late years there has 
been a inerease in the quantity of grass in the forest reserves. 
The bushes which have begun to spring on some hill-sides give 
shade, prevent soil from ee off, and keep the ground moist, 
In some places a juicy grass is taking the place of dry spear-gra 
The grass and grazing revenue was £479 (Rs. 4790) in 1877-78, 
£344 (Rs. 3440) in 1578-79, and during the three years ending 
1881-82 it averaged £985 (Rs. 9850). In 1883-84 it rose from 
£1400 to £1800 (Rs. 14,000- 15,000). Myrobalans, harvi stems, 
and bamboos are found only in the western vi 3 of Akola. 
Kérvi grows only on the tops and slopes of the highest hills; 
bamboos are not uncommonly found at some distance up _hill-sides, 
more often on level tracts along the edge of the Sabyddris. 
Myrobalans or hardds, of which about fifty tons (147 khandis) 
worth about £254 (Rs, 2540) were gathered in 1881-82 at a 
cost of about £85 (Rs. 850) are the fruit of the Terminalia 
chebula, and are used largely in Europe for tanning the finer 
sorts of leather and in making ink. They also contain 4 
yellow pigment. They grow in the upper portion of Akola within 
the region of heavy rainfall and in exposed situations, their choice 
in these points being exactly the 4 Uda of the choice of teak. 
They are capricious in growth, The seed takes three years to 
sprout and the young plant, even when unharmed by eattle or 
ts, often dies after three or four years. Myrobalans were 

ormerly gathered by contractors who paid a royalty to Government. 
Since 1877-78 the system of departmental collections by hiri 
labourers has been introduced. Central stores for groups o 
villages are established and the people are invited to gather the 
fruit and bring it to the stores. the ‘price varies from £1 16s. to £2 
(Rs.18-20) a ton (5 khandis). It increases as the season advances, 
because as less fruit is left it takes more time to gather, and 
because the longer the fruit is left. on the tree the heavier and more 
valuable it becomes. In oeeupied numbers the myrobalans are 
disposed of directly by the holders. Travelling buyers, mostl 
Vanis, act as agents for exporting firms in Bombay. Babhul nas 
are in great demand as fodder for goats and sheep. They were sold 
until 1879, when the sales were stopped that abundance of seed might 
be available for sowing babhul reserves. The seed does not sprout 
freely unless it has been eaten and spat up by goats. 

The bark of the tarvad Cassia auriculata is gathered in most villages 
round Ahmadnagar, and brought in head and back loads from places 
eight to twenty miles distant. Fifty to 150 loads can sometimes be 
bought in the city at Gd. to 1s. 3d. (4-10 as.) the load or about 63. 
to Ss. (Rs. 3-4) the palla of 240 pounds, When the buyer has 
gathered several cartloads, he sends it to Bombay where it is used in 
tanning. Babhul and khair bark are also bought by tanners for @ 
trifling cost. The leaves of the palas Butea frondosa and of the 
vad Fieus indica are gathered by the villagers and stitched with 
reed-pins by Gurav and other castes into leaf-plates or patravals and 
eupsordrons. The leaves of the tembhurni Dicapyroe montana and 
the apta Bauhinia racemosa are sold in bundles of 100 to make 
country cigarettes or vidis. The leaves of the /imb Azadirachta indica, 
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bakdn Melia bokhan, bébhul, and other trees are also used as fodder 
for cattle and sheep and goats. 

The inquiry into the rights of the people in the lands gazetted as 
forest 1s being smduictad andar the syisting of the aharg Act by 
a special forest settlement officer. Th the western sub-divisions, in 
addition to the privilege of grazing there are prescriptive privileges 
affecting the supply of thatch, firewood, roots, branches for manure, 
and other necessaries for forest tribes. 

Before there was any special forest establishment contractors 
occasionally entered into agreements to protect the teak in teak- 
growing villages on condition of receiving one-fourth of the revenue 
when the coppice was cut. These agreements, some of which date 
from as far back as 1848, appear to be still valid. 


In 1863 the forests of Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Satdéra were the 
charge of one European officer with a separate establishment for 
Ahmadnagar. In 1882-83 the forest staff of the district which is 
now a separate forest charge included the assistant conservator of 
forests ; eleven range executives, two of them rangers on £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50-100) a month, and nine foresters on £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) ; 
sixteen round-guards, one of them on £1 10s. (Rs. 15), five on £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12), and ten on £1 (Rs. 10) ; and 130 beat-guards,ten of them on 
18s. (Rs. 9), twenty on 16s. (Rs. 8), and one hundred on 14s. (Rs. 7). 

The teak of Akola and Sangamner is all coppice teak, that is the 
young trees grow from the stock. Where teak sowings are under- 
taken the same method is followed as is described below in growing 
bdbhul. In other parts of the district two methods are pursued, 
preserving and sowing. reserves are forest lands in which 
nothing further is attempted than to keep out cattle and men. 
A large proportion of barren land, especially sheltered hill-slopes, 
contains the germs of trees, either in seeds or in small bushes 
and stumps, which have been so often eaten over by cattle and 
otherwise injured as to be scarcely discernible. So soon as cattle 
are kept out these stumps begin to grow into brushwood and 
young trees. In several cases this simple preserving or excludin 
has yielded good results. At present about 100,000 acres are elos 
as preserves. If they contain no bush or tree stumps good soils 
are sown. Inthe plains the seed sown is chiefly babhud with a little 
bor; in the hills it is khair, and, in some nee it is teak mixed with 
khair, To help the seed to sprout small plots, about a foot square 
and eight feet apart, are dug to the depth of about a foot and three 
or four seeds are sown in each plot. Planting has not been tried 
and no exotics have been introduced. 

In 1881-82 £96 (Rs. 960) were spent on plantations, in ploughin, 
land, and dibbling seed, of which about forty tons (130 Lhandis) 
were gathered by the forest guards. All of these suffered from the 
| scanty rainfall. Though the forest reserves are protected by a 
system of fire lines in 1581-82 about three square miles of forest, 
were burnt. 

The Ahm forest receipts are small. In 1870-71 they 
amounted to £2616 (Rs.26,160), and during the next six years 
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varied from £813 (Rs. 8130) in 1876-77 to £1779 (Rs. 17,790) 
in 1874-75 and averaged £1306 (Rs. 13,060). During the six years 
ending 1582-83 they have gradually risen from £956 to £2772 
(Rs. 9560-27,720) and averaged £1778 (Rs. 17,780). In 1870-71 
the charges amounted to £363 (Rs, 3630) and in 1871-72 to £466 
(Rs. 4660); during the next five years they varied from’ £891 
(Rs. 8910) in 1875-76 to £12339 (Rs. 13,390) in 1876-77, and 
averaged £1172 (Rs.11,720) ; and during the six years ending 1882-83, 
they rose from £1129 (Rs. 11,290) in 1877-78 to £3397 (Rs. 33,970) 
in 1882-83, and averaged £2652 (Rs. 26,520). The details are: 
Anwapyagan Foresr Recerprs axp Cuarans, 1870-71- 1882-89. 


Year | Receipts, | Charges. Revenue, 
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From year to year forest produce varies atly in price. During 
the 1576-77 famine wood could hardly ape’ n 1878-79 the 
average price of teak was for first class poles £3 8s. (Rs.34) a hundred 
in Akolaand £6 4s.(Rs.62) in Sangamner, for second class poles 
£2 Ys. (Re. 24) and £3 18s, (Rs. 39), and for third class poles £1 18s. 
(Rs. 19) and 10s. (Rs 5). In 1879-80 the prices were for first class 
poles £8 (Rs.80) in Akola and in Sangamner, for second class See 
£4 Ue 40) and £2 (Rs.20), and for third class poles 6s. (Rs. ) in 
Akola. The cost of eutting averages 5s. to 6s, (Rs, 24-3) the 
hundred poles. Fuel on an average sells at 1a. to 2s. the one-third 
of a ton (1 khandi) or about fifty cubic feet of stack measurement, 
which is the measurement now introduced throughout the district. 
The cost of cutting is 6s. to 74d. (4-5 as.) the khandt. All forest 
work is done by day-labour. The workmen are Kanadis, Kolis, 
Kunhis, Mhirs, M tale dns, and Thakurs, and the daily rates are 44d. 
(3 as.) for aman, 3d. (2 as.) for a woman, and 2te. (14 as.) fora child, 
According to a recent calculation the net yearly return from bdbhul 
forests on good black soil growing on the banks of rivers is about 
two to three tons (6-9 khandis) of the total value of 12a. to 18s, 
(Rs. 6-9) the acre. Near large towns, especially where there is a 
demand for grazing, the return is considerably higher. 


In 1881-82 there were fifty-two forest prosecutions against 
ninety-one in 1880-81. Of these forty-five were cases of theft, 
three of mischief, and four were miscellaneous cases. Of the 
prosecutions twelve, or twenty-three per cent, failed. About £15 
(Rs. 150) were recovered as fines and £3 (Rs. 20) were realized by 
the confiscation of property. 


‘The western partsof the district, particularly the Akola sub-division, 

ing close to the Sahyddris have a great variety of trees. Some yield 

Mr. G. A. Hight, Assistant Conservator of Forests ; Mr. Niriyan Anant, Forest 
Officer; and Captain H. Daniell, late Police Superintendent, 
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»xcellent timber and are largely used in house-building, and some 
re used i rasa chairs, tables, field-tools, and carriages. A few 
make capital firewood, and the roots, bark, fruit, or pods of many 
possess chemical and medicinal properties. 

The chief trees in the district arranged in alphabetical order are: 
4in,Terminalia glabra,is a straight high-growing forest tree; it yields 
ood timber and fuel, and its astringent Fak gives a black dye which 
is used intanning. Allu, Vangueria spinosa, is common in the lower 
hill slopes and in the teak region ; it yields a fruit which is often 
brought for sale to villages and towns and iseaten by children; the stem 
is covered with large thorns and the wood has no special value. Amba, 
Mangifera indica, the mango, except in a few gardens, is generally 
the wild harsh-fruited variety; the wood makes fair planks 
fand is largely used in house-building. Anjani, Memecylon edule, 
is common in the region of heavy rain. Arjun, also called addada, 
Terminalia tomentosa, is a variety of ain; it is common in the 
| Sahyddris. Apta, Bauhinia racemosa, makes excellent firewood. On 

Dasara Day in September-October the dpta is worshipped and the 
people give and take its leaves in presents calling them sone or gold ; 
the leaves are also used to roll tobacco into native cigarettes or 
vidis ; its strong fibrous bark makes good ropes. Asan, Briedelia 
spinosa, is found both in the region of teak and in the region of heavy 
rain, and yields a wood which is much used in house-building, 
Avla, Phyllanthus emblica, is a tree whose healing qualities have 
made it sacred. Krishna wears a necklace of dvla berries, anil, 
with tamarind and sugarcane, dvlds are offered to Krishna in October- 
November when he marries the ¢tulas or basil plant. The wood is 
hard and somewhat brittle and is little used. The fruit, which 
ripens in the cold weather, is in size and appearance much like a 
| gooseberry. It is ribbed like a melon and is semi-transparent and 
yellow in colour, A stone with edges ribbed like the dvla berry and 
| called dmalak, apparently from the sacredness of the fruit, is a 
favourite and characteristic feature in the spires of temples built 
both in what Mr. Fergusson callsthe Jain and Indo-Arian styles. 
The very sour berry iscooked or preserved and used in pickles. In 
its dried state it is called dvalkatht, and 1s considered an excellent 
cure in bilious complaints. It is also employed in meking ink The 
bark which is valued in tanning is very astringent. Bakan, Melia 
bokhan, grows only in the plains. Bukw/, Mimusops elengi, grows 
only in the teak region; its sweet cream-coloured flowers yield 
an oil which is used in perfumery. The fruit is eaten by the poor 
and the bark is an astringent and tonic. The very hard and lasting 
wood is used for house-building and for furniture. Bdhava, Cassia 
fistula, is a firewood tree whose pods are used medicinally and form 
an article of commerce. Babhul, Acacia arabica, the most useful 
| tree in the Deccan plain, yields excellent firewood. The wood is used 
for making posts and beams for the poorer sort of houses, and for 
cart-wheels and field-tools. ‘The pods and leaves form a good food for 
Bheep and goats. The tree yields feat he quantity of gum. The bark 
Salso useful. A variety of babhul called the devbibhul, Parkinsonia 
cubata, grows abundantly in the plains. Another variety called 
he vedi or wild bébhud Acacia farnesiana, is a small-leaved shrub, 
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which breaks into branches soon after leaving the and never 
ws toany size. Behada, Terminalia belerica, found both in the lower 
~ wie and in the teak region, is a well-known tree, differing li 
from theordinary harda. Bel, gle marmelos, is sacred to Shiv. The 
flowers have a sweet smell, and the fruit, which grows when the tree 
is bare of leaves, is used in medicine. Diba, the marking-nut tree, 
sacred perhaps because of its caustic properties, is of little a Se 
Bibla,Pter usmarsupium, yields wood used in building. | 
Lagerstremia lanceolata, common on the Sahyédris but not found 
urther inland, yields wood which is used in ing and 
in making knees for native boats. Bor is of two kinds, the common 
Zizyphus jujuba and the wild or rdén bor Zizyphus vale 
common yields fruit of which the le are very fond 
Lone agg igen gre atte eer ec og 
in building. Its bark gives a kino-like gum oozing 
boiling... token, Cordia latifolia, isa common rater onl 
firewood. Bhogdra, Casearea elliptica, is found only in 
hilly region. Bhutkas, Elmodendron roxburghii, grows 
teak region. Chdr, Buchanania latifolia, bears an edible 
which an oil is extracted. The wood is useful in building 
the stitched leaves make good leaf-dishes. Chera, Erinocarpus 
nimonii, is a common straight-grown tree whose shoots make 
rafters. The strong bark is used in making ropes. Chinch, Tama- 
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Dhiman, Grewia tilisfolia, yields excellent rafters. The bark is 
fibrous and strong and is often made ce Se ong Dhavda, Conocarpus 
latifolia, as firewood is second only to ul. The wood is largely 
made into field-tools, and the leaves yield a dye useful in tanning. 
Dhiyti, rstremia indica, is found. on the Sahyddris. 
Gondhan, Diosp cordifolia, bears an edible fruit, and the wood 
makes good fuel. Gorakhchinch, Adansonia digitata, the baobab, 
is somewhat uncommon and is of little value. Gulehdi, also called 
pisa, isa common tree whose straight shoots are used as rafters. It 
*is found only on the Sahyddris. Many fine trees oceur near 
rion a reas Halda, Chioroxylon swietenia, yields wood good 
for building and for field-tools. Hed, Nauclea cordifolia, yields wood 
fit both for ordinary building purposes and for cabinet work. 
Hinganbet, Balanites «egyptiaca, is a tree of no value except for its 
fruit, which is used in medicine and in making gunpowder. Ha 
Terminalia chebula, is well known on account of its nuts, the 
myrobalan of commerce, which yield a valuable dye. Since the 
demand for myrobalans has increased the tree is rarely cut. 
According to a local saying ‘A felledharda is as rare as a dead donkey. 
Hivar, Acacia leucophlcea, is a common tree, yielding fair firewood. 
Jéimbhul, Eugenia jambolana, is common. it is of two sorts, one 
Tiedt in the plains and in river beds and the other on hills. 
e wood is the most favourite building timber on the Sahyddris, 
and from the bark kino is extracted. Kad yields a 
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or vote and for rafters and cane work. The shoots are cooked 
a vegetable, but they require many washings before they are fit 
or cooking. Kulamb, Nauclea parviflora, yields buildi 
imber. Karanj, Pongamia glabra, is rare; its wood makes 
uel. The seed yields a bitter oil, which is valued by the people 
a cure for itch. Karap, Memecylon tinctorium, yields a wood 
which is used for field tools and sometimes for carts. Karamb, 
pies weet” ee aioe Sahyadri syst pies thick ree ae 
oliage, yie good ilding timber. Karal, paris aphy 
grows eae in the plains.) Karmal, Dillenia seataeriie is found 
almost solely in the heavy rain tract. Kavith, Feronia elephantum, 
the wood-apple tree, is found oy in the plains. Karvand, Carissa 
carandas, grows on the tops of the Sahyddris and disappears as 
the hills sink into the og, ae plain. Kdkad is a tree of little 
importance. Kdnchan, Bauhinia variegata, grows only in the 
plains. Kinhai yields good building timber. Kihéni is of little 
use, and is found in few places. Kauth, Hyd us inebrians, 
makes good firewood and the seed yields an oil. Koshimb, 
Schleichera trijuga, yields good building timber. Kudal is almost 
valueless. Ku ; Careja arborea, is of crooked growth and of 
little use except as fuel. The bark was formerly made into a slow 
match for matchlocks. Kumbhal is a rare and not a useful tree, 
Khadshing, Bignonia xylocarpa, has a bark which yields an oil 
valued as a remedy for skin diseases. Khair, Acacia catechu, is 
much used for building and catechu is frequently made from the 
heart-wood. Khajuri, Phoenix dactylifera, occasionally occurs, and 
P. montana is found on the higher slopes in the region of heavy rain. 
Khirni, Mimusops hexandra, is found only in the lower hilly aye 
Larhdi, lod, and lendi, which have not been identified, are of ittle 
importance. Limb, Azadirachta indica, is generally found in the 
Jains. The wood is hard and used for building and for field tools. 
he bark and leaves possess healing properties, the leaves makin 
an excellent poultice. These healing properties give the limba high 
place among holy Hindu trees. Lokhandi yields wood which is used 
for building. Mahdduk, Ailanthus excelsa, grows in the plains and 
in the skirts of the Sahyddris. It has a soft useless wood and a 
fine spreading leaf. Malva wood is used for building. Moha, Bassia 
latifolia, is a valuable tree from its flowers, which are largel 
employed in distilling native liquor; the fruit also yields a valuable oil. 
The leaves make excellent leaf-plates or patrdvals and the wood, 
which is seldom cut, makes good fuel. Manjin, Modhri, Murda, 
and Murmi are Sahyddri trees of little use or importance. 
Néna, Lagerstremia parviflora, is found in the lower hilly regions 
only. Ndndrukh, Ficus benjamina, is an_ excellent road-side tree. 
Ndral, Cocos nucifera, the cocoa-palm, is rare. Neptad yields 
timber which is especially useful in making joists. Nirgundi, Vitex 
negundo, is a small tree of no importance. Palas, Butea frondosa, 
yields firewood. The roots are made into eas ropes and 
its bark yields a clear red kino-like gum. The scarlet flowers give 
a i yellow dye, and the leaves stitched together form good 
vals or leaf-dishes. Pan jdmbhul, Jambosa salicifolia, from 4 
ked stem sends out straight shoots which are largely used as 
B772—4 
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rafters. Pdngdra, Erythrina indica, the coral tree, is a light-wooded 
tree with trunk and branches covered with spines, common in some 
Sahyidri villages. The wood is used for burning and for making 
2 fe king cases. Pdyar, Ficus cordifolia, grows in the regions 
of teak and of heavy rain. Pimpri, Ficus tsiela, yields fair fuel. 
Pimpal, Ficus religiosa, a sacred tree, perhaps from its ash-gray 
ghost-like trunk and arms and the windless rustling of its leaves, 
18 almost never cut. Pdchdva, Pilvam, and Pulhati are uncommon 
trees of little value. Hdmbkéthi is a species of Acacia arabica, 
closely resembling it. Raghatroda, Bignonia undulata, is found 
mostly in the lower hilly region. Rokin and Ruiuni are two 
common trees of little importance, Salai, Boswellia thurifera, the 
frankincense tree, is found only in the plains. Sdrar, Bombax 
malabaricum, the silk cotton tree, yields wood useful for light 
packing cases, The cotton is | only for stuffing beds and 
pillows. Shevan, Gmelina arborea, yields a fine wood used in 
making tables and chairs, and in panelling.  Shiras, Acacia 
odoratissima, a hardy tree of the plains, makes good firewood, Its 
bark yields an oil Shisa or Shisva, Dalbergia latifolia, the blackwood 
tree, one of the best timber trees, is searce. Sawndad, or shami, 
Prosopis spicigera, yields pods which are used as avegetable. The 
wood makes good fuel. Shindi, Phonix sylvestris, the wild 
date, found in only a few places, is a liquor-yielding tree. 'The 
leaves are made into brooms, and the trunk is u in making 
temporary bridges, piers, and embankments. Shendri, Rottlera 
tinctoria, yields useful building timber. Sher, the milk-bush, 
Euphorbia tiruealli, is used chiefly as hedging round villages and 
in-yards. Its wood is lasting, but too small to be used for 
building. Its charcoal generally makes good gunpowder. Perhaps 
from its caustie juice it has a place amon Hindu holy trees. 
Shikekdéi, Acacia concinna, yields pods which when dry are used 
like soap. The wood makes fair fuel. Sdyrt is common both 
in the lower hills and in the teak region. Shevyt, Morin 
pterygosperma, the horse-radish tree, is found rarely in the 
Akola hills, Sitdphal, the custard apple, Annona squamosa, is 
found only in certain parts of the district ; it is chiefly valued for its 
fruit. Sag, Tectona grandis, the teak tree, is the most important 


timber tree in the district. Tid, Borassus flabelliformis, the fan 
palm, is tare and occurs only in the region of heavy rain. Tdmbat, 
‘lacourtia sepiara, is found in the lower hills and in the teak region. 
Telia yields wood used for building. Tembhwrni, Diospyros montana, 
eee wood used chiefly for making field and other tools. Tivas, 
bergia oojeinensis, grows only in the teak region. It isa very 
hard, tough, and useful timber tree with a pretty clustering flower. 
‘Turan, Syziphus rugosa, and tdkwr, little more than a shrub, are 
found both in the hilly west and in the plains. Umbar, Ficus 
glomerata, grows almost everywhere. The wood is used for 
planks and shutters. Vad, Ficus indica, the banian tree, is found 
everywhere save in the heavy rainfall tract. Because of its shade 
and as it grows readily from large cuttings the banian is a favourite 
roadside tree. Its sap is sometimes used to reduce inflammation. 
The timber is of little value, and as the tree is held sacred, it is seldom 
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felled or turned to any use save for shelter and shade. The fruit 
is much eaten by birds, but is said to be poisonous for horses. Its 
leaves are used as plates or patravals Varas, Bignonia 
quadrilocularis, yields wood useful for building and other purposes. 
As it burns quickly and leaves little ash, it is never used for 
ash-manure. Vavla, timus integrifolia, grows only in the region of 
heavy rain, Ventur is a tree of little importance. 

1 Big game is almost unknown. About twenty years ago a Bison, 
gava, Gaveus gaurus, is said to have been shot by Sir Frank Souter, 
CSL, in the Bari forest above Igatpuri in Nasik. None have 
since been shot. An occasional Tiger, végh, Felis tigris, is heard of 
in the hills about Harishchantragad The Brown Indian Bear, deval, 
Ursus labiatus, was formerly found in the Akola forests near the 
Sahyidri hills. The Taipan chita, Felis jubata, is found occasionally 
on the hills which skirt the north of the Nagar and the south of the 
Sheveaon sub-divisions. The Panther, Felis pardus, is of two kinds, 
the bibla with small close spots and the khadia, They occur in the 
Sangamner hills and along the central and the Sahyddri ranges 
four or five panthers are killed every year. The Wolf, aneoes 
Canis pallipes, is met in small numbers in all but the highly tilled 
tracts, in the centre and east of the district and in the Saliyadria 
They hunt in twos and threes, and cause much loss of sheep and 
goats. Of late wolves have increased to a serious extent in the 
north of the Parner sub-division, and also in the Karjat uplands or 
mdls, The Hyena, fares, Hyena striata, is found on the hills to 
the south of Shevgaon and on the banks of the Godavari in the 
Shevgaon sub-division. The Jackal, kolha, Canis aureus, and the 
Fox, thokad, Vulpes bengalensis, are scarce and confined chiefly to 
the reserved forest lands. They do much damage to fruit and to 

ultry, The Tree Cat is occasionally seen. The Porcupine, sdyal, 
eiystrls leucura, is found in the hills and near villages where prickly 
pear abounds. The Scaly Ant-eater, Manis pentadactyla, is some- 
times seen on the hill sides. It is disliked by the people as it is 
supposed to dig out and devour human bodies. The Truit-cating 
Bat, or flying fox, vanvdghul, Pteropus edwardsi, is common. During 
the day they hang by their claws, head down from the branches 
of trees generally of high village pimpals, At night they go in 
search of food, their favourite fruits being the mango and the 
different figs. The Wild Hog, dukkay, Sua indicus, is found in the 
Akola hills, but is more common in the reserved forest lands in the 
south of the district. Even there their number is small, and boars 
of any size arescarce. They are increasing rapidly with the pie 
of forest enclosures. They do much damage to crops, especially to 
sugarcane. Of the favourite haunts of wild pig may be mentioned 
some of the Bhim4’s tributaries in the south-west of the district ; a 
palm-grove in the Shevgaon village of Akola ; the hills near Chikhli 
and Kolgaon in the north and the groves and grass lands of Behlandi, 
Yelpane, and Chimble in the south of Shrigonda; an island in the 
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Bhima near Pedgaon in south Karjat; and near Patevddi in the north- 
east of the same sub-division, An occasional stray hog is sometimes 
met near some of the Ahmadnagar and Karjat villages. The Ante- 
lope or Black Buck kdlvit, Antelope bezoartica, formerly very nume- 
rous had become much scarcer during the last ten years, but has again 
begun to increase in numbers with forest reservation. are 
still found in | numbers in Nevisa, Parner, Karjat,and Shrigonda, 
as also along the Godavari in the Kopargaon sub-division. The 
Gazelle, chinkara, Gazelle bennettii, is common among low stony hills 
in most parts of the district. The Hare, ssa, Lepus ruficaudatus, is 
common throughout the district exceptin Akola. The Monkey, vdnar, 
Presbytis entellus, is found at Dente Padli and other parts of 
Parner. Hindus think it a sin to kill the week [tee 
mungus, Herpestes griseus, is common ; it ki : nd snakes. 

The Wild Dov, puena kolasra, or kolasa, et rutilans, was 
eommon along the Akola Sahyddris, In 1836, Captan Mackintosh, 
then superintendent of police, described it as about the size of a 
panther with powerful forequarters, narrow tapering loins, black 
and pointed muzzle, and small erect ears. The tail was long with 
a bunch of hair at the end. The kolusna was of a darkish red. It 
was very swift and was known to hunt in packs of five, eight, fifteen, 
and even twenty-five. It was very active, artful, and cunning in 
mastering its prey. Atnight time the koluends moved in h of 
food and during the day remained quiet in their hiding places. They 
would also attack an animal if it came near them anhour or two after 
sunrise or a short time before sunset. When akolusna discovered an 
animal it made a barking or whistling noise. On hearing the whistle 
the ae soabers “ot the pack who were on the ree came in 
rapidly and posted themselves slily round the spot, gradually closing 
on the sotaal The animal on aahig one or ee Hares lotueads 

t frightened, and its fright changed to confusion when it found 
that wherever it fled there were dogs. At length in despair it stood 
still, and the dogs ran in, pulled it down, and tore it to pieces. If the 
pack was small the dogs sometimes gratified their een. before 
the animal fell, each dog tearing a mouthful while the animal 
remained standing. Few cases were known of their attacking 
village cattle, but they would kill a stray calf if they met with one. 
The Kolis who lived near the Sahyddris were glad to see the wild 
dogs and considered them the guardians of their cattle and fields. 
The dogs hunted and killed sdmbar. nilgai, hywna, deer, jackals, 
hares, hogs, bears, porcupines, quails, and occasionally tigers, All 
of these animals feared the wild dog. They were believed to kill 
tigers by making water on their tail and spirting it into the tiger's 
eyes, 

During the eight years ending 1882, besides sixty-two persona and 
one head of cattle killed by snake-bites, nine persons and 2679 head 
of cattle or an average of 332 a year were killed by wild animals. 

‘the nine persons, two were killed by tigers, five by wolves, and two 
by other animals. Of the 2679 cattle, 297 were killed by tigers, 2190 
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by wolves, thirteen by hyenas, and 179 by other animals. During 
the same period, besides eighteen snakes, thirty-nine tigers, fourteen 
leopards, 312 wolves, fifteen other wild animals were killed. 
The Government rewards for their destruction amounted to £205 
(Rs. 2050) or an average of about £25 (Rs. 950) a year. Of the 
£205 (Rs. 2050), £55 12x. (Rs. 556) were for the lestruction of 
tigers, £18 10s, (Rs. 155) for the destruction of leopards, £150 16s. 
(ks. 1308) for the destruction of wolves, and 2s. 74d. (Re. 1,5,) for 
the destruction of snakes, In 1882 there was no loss of human life 
attributed to tigers or wolves, but twenty-seven cattle were destroy- 
ed by tigers and 481 by wolves. 


1 Rats and Mice, which sometimes do much damage to crops, are 
included in the Murinw sub-family of mammals, and belong to 
several groups. ‘The first, group is that of Jerboa Rats. They are 
between the kangaroo-like jerboas and the true rats, Inthe rat 
plague of 1879 the Indian Jerboa Rat, Gerbillus indicus, between 
January and March anaes most widely destructive, and destroyed 
more grain than all the other rats together. ~ It is called the haran 
or antelope rat. Its colouring is like that of the female antelope, 
its ears are prominent, and its eyes are large and gazelle-like. It is 
fawn-coloured above and white below. It has long black whiskers 
and a tuft of black or blackish hairs at the end of its tail. Its head 
and body are about seven inches long and its tail is more than eight 
inches long. Its forefoot is half an inch and its hind foot two ne 
long. It weighs six to seven ounces. Té burrows among the roots 
of bushes or in the open ground and forms long galleries. These 
have branches that end in chambers which are several inches wide 
and are carpeted with dried grass. They do not usually hoard their 
food, which consists of grain and roots, especially of the sweet roots 
of the harydli grass Cynodon dactylon. The female brings forth 
eight to twelve and sometimes sixteen to twenty young. In the 
dusk of the evening these rats, which may be recente’ by their 
fine large eyes, may be seen leaping about in places where there are 
many fresh rat-holes. In the 1879 plague these rats used to climb 
the jedri stalks and cut off the ears. The second group is that of Mole 
Rats. It contains the Indian Mole Rat, Nesokia indica, kale wneir, 
called kolku or kok by the Vadars. This may be known from the 
common brown rat, Mus decumanus, by its shorter body and 
shorter tail and also by being stouter and heavier. When pursued 
it grunts like the bandicoot. In colour it is like the common brown 
rat, but there are fawn-coloured hairs mixed with the fur and it 
is lighter below. Its ears are small and round. Its tail is naked 
and looks short. Its incisor teeth are very large, flat in front, 
and orange yellow. Its entire length is about thirteen inches of 
which the tail is six inches. The palm of its forefoot is nearly half 
an inch long and that of its hindfoot an inch and a half. It lives 
alone and forms extensive burrows, sometimes fifteen or twenty 
yardsin diameter. It stores large quantities of grain. The Vadars 
dig them out and eat both the rat and its stores. The female brings 
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forth eight or ten ata birth and drives so pas from her burrow 
asso00n asthey can care for themselves. is rat is usually found 
near sugarcane fields. In 1826 Mr., now Sir Walter, Elliot said that 
the kok abounded in the richly cultivated black plains on cotton 
grounds ; that the heavy rains often flooded their hearths, destroyed 
their stores, and forced them to seek new habitations. In the 
opinion of the people, great numbers of the rats that inhabit the 
black soil are yearly killed by the first heavy fall of the south-west 
rain. The black soil swells with heavy rain and the rats are eaught 
in'the holes and fissures, and are smothered, The great increase 
of these and the metdd rats in 1879 is partly accounted for 
by the absence of any sudden burst of rain in 1878. Under 
é influence of gentle showers, the black soil swelled gradually 
and the rats escaped suffocation. The third group of rats is that 
of the typical rats which belong to the genus Mus, including the 
bandicoot rat, Mus bandicota; the black rat, Mus rattus ; <meoe 
brown rat, Mus decumanus. These usually infest houses and eat 
the food stored in them. Sometimes they attack adjoining fields 
of grain and destroy large quantities of the ears. ‘The fourth 
up, Vandelenria, contains some tree-climbing longtailed mice. 
Chey have the upper incisor triangular and grooved in front; 
ears hairy; hind feet very long and slender; claws small; tail | 
with scattered hairs more crowded at the tip;and the fur soft, wi 
long bristles interspersed. Of these the long-tailed Tree mouse, 
Mus oleraceus, is very pretty. It is of a bright rufous colour 
above, with its feet and lower parts pure white. It frequents 
trees and creepers and very commonly palm-trees, This mouse 
corp Rag not help much in the destruction of the grain crops in 
1879. The fifth group comprises the house mouse, Mus urbanus. 
Its habits are like those of the English house mouse, from which it 
differs in its smaller ear and much longer tail. It isa dusky 
reddish brown above and paler below. It has larger eyes and smaller 
feet than the English mouse. The fur too is of a very different 
texture. The sixth group comprises the field mice. The Earthy 
Field Mouse, Mus terricolor, is not common in the Decean. Its 
length from its nose to the tip of its tail is only four and a half 
inches, of which the tail is about two inches. It is fawn-coloured 
above and white below, the two colours separating abruptly. 
The seventh group comprises the Brown Spiny Mouse, Logan 
ne bene It is well known to the Vadars who call it leqyade or 
gadgandu. Its entire length is six inches of which the tailis 25 
inches. Its ears are only half an inch long, It is of a sandy brown 
above and white below. The flattened spiny hairs on the back are 
transparent and noticeable, They are smaller on the belly. This 
mouse burrows on hill-sides or in banks. Its burrow may be 
known by the smaller pebbles which it gathers round the 
mouth and uses to close the mouth. It lives mostly on vegetables. 
It may have helped in destroying the crops in some places in 1379, It 
increases less rapidly than some other kinds and it is probably not 
one of the chief pests. The Fulvous Spiny Mouse, shitadgandu, is well 
known to the Vadars, but seems rare. A full grown male issix inches 
long including a tail of three inches, Its colour is dusky, the tips of 
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its hairs being fulvous on the sides and below. Both the dusky 
and fulvous grow lighter below. Its whiskers are black. Its upper 
incisors are orange and its lower incisorsa glossy slimy white. The 
small Spiny Mouse, Leggada lepida,shintad burkhai,shintad aie ica 
lor chita burkant, is commoner. A large one is about 5-5 inches long 
of which the tail is nearly one-half. It is of a pale sandy brown 
above and white below, the meeting of the two colours being 
distinctly marked. Its spiny hairs are fine and transparent and not 
rough to the touch. Its habits are like those of L. plotythrix. 
It is not likely to have done much damage in 1879, The Bush Rat, 
gulandi, is rave. It is 10°5 inches long of which the tail is 43 
inches. Its ear is 0°6 inches long, its colour is a dusky fulvous 
fading intoalighttawny. Its muzzleis blunt andits face is covered 
with rough hair. Its whiskers are long and very fine. It does not 
burrow, but makes its ball-like nest among the branches of some 
thorn bush, Its chief food seems to be the roots of the Aaryéli 
| Cynodon dactylon. The Large-eared Field Mouse, Golunda 
mettada, mettade or metlangandw, is one of the chief pests. Itis a 
soft-furred mouse, and yet has a few flattened gal ping hairs 
among its fine close fur. Its colour is reddish brown with a mix- 
ture of fawn becoming lighter below. Its whole length is about 
ten inches of which the tail is 43 inches. It is distinguished by its 
large ears which are two-fifths of an inch in diameter. The female 
produces six or eight young at a birth. This rat has long been known 
as aplague. It lives entirely in cultivated fields in pairs or small 
societies of five or six, making a very slight and rade hole in the root 
of a bush or merely harbouring among the heaps of stones thrown 
together in the fields, in the deserted burrow of the kok, or in deep 
eracks and fissures formed in the black soil during the hot months. 
Every yeargreat numbers perish when these fissures tillat the beginning 
of the rains, In 1826 the fall at the beginning of the south-west 
rains was unusually light, and the mettades bredin such numbers 
as to become a perfect plague. They ate the seed as soon as it was 
sown, and continued their ravages when the grain began to ripen, 
climbing the stalks of jeri and biting off the ear that they might 
the more readily devour it. Many fields were completely wasted. 
Vadars employed by the husbandmen killed the rats by thousands, 
receiving a measure of grain for so many dozens, but without 
perceptibly diminishing thenumber, This Large-eared Field Mouse, 
the Jerboa Rat, and the Mole Rat, that is in Vadar language the 
mettade, haran, and kok, were the three rats which in 1879 Sattcvad 
the crops over thousands of square miles in Ahmadnagar and 
Sholipur. They ruined some fields, cutting down with their sharp 
incisors some cartloads of stalks every night, and either eating the 
grain, or dragging the heads into their burrows. Into other fields 
an army of rats suddenly entered andina few hours ate up the 
grain lke a flicht of locusts. 

‘ Of Game Birds, there are among Rasores, the common Peacock, 
Pavo cristatus, and the Gray Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonnerati. Pea- 
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fowls are found ina few places in the west and south, being almost al- 
ways, if not always, preserved by the people of the neighbouring vil- 
lages. The Gray Jungle Fowl] is found in the reserved forests on the 
top of Harishchandragad ; even there they are in no great numbers. 
Of Partridges both the Painted, Francolinus pictus, and the Common 
Gray, Ortigornis ponticerianus, are very scarce and are found only 
in reserved forest lands where they stay throughout the year. Of 
Quail, the Rain or Blackbreasted Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, is 
believed occasionally to remain all the year, though, at least in the 
places where they are shot, their number increases after the rains 
begin and decreases in the hot weather. They breed towards the end 
of the rains. ‘The Large Gray Quai!, Coturnix communis, comes in 
October and November towards the end of the south-west rains and 
in the beginning of the cold weather. Some certainly breed between 
Au and Qetober. In November and December they are found 
inthe cut bijri fields, and a little later in the g In January they 
are generally in the judri fields, and in February in the ripening 
wheat and in thegrassalong stream beds where there is water. They 
disappear in March or early in April, Formerly large bags were 
made by driving the jvdri fields, but during the last few years gra 

nail have not been numerous apparently owing to short rainfall 
Still in places, especially when the wheat is being cut, a bag of 
twenty brace can Feauets by one gun in the morning. 

Sand or Rock Grouse, Pteroclidm, are plentiful in the well watered 
low hills between Belvandi in Shrigonda and Sirur in Poona, and 
also more or less in other low hilly parts where there is water. They 
stay all the year. 

Among GraLiatores the Indian Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, is 
fairly numerous, It breeds on the high, murwm or broken-tra 
ridges north and east of Belapur in Akola and in the south between 
Belvandi in Shrigonda and Dhond. During the rains large numbers 
can be seen in these places. In the cold weather they scatter over 
the country and leave in February returning in JuneorJuly. The 
Lesser Florican, Sypheotides aurita, is rare and is seen only in the 
rains and cold weather. They are confined to the reserved forest 
lands, Of Cranesthe Demoiselle kalam or karkocha, Anthropoides 


virgo, are only ‘sicemreere seen and seldom shot, as they generally 


south at a great height; occasionally they are found on river 
ks in the eold weather, especially near wheat fields. 

Snipe come in moderate numbers with the cold weather and leave 
in February. The want of ponds or even of marshes prevents their 
staying in any numbers. In afew places one gun may sometimes 
get bags of eight or ten brace in a morning. 

Of Plovers, the Stone Plover, Esacus recurvirostris, and the 
False or Bastard Florican, diknemus scolopax, are rare ; they are 
believed to remain all the year. The White Ibis, and the common 
Lapwings, Vanelinm, are fairly numerous and stay all the year. 
They are unfit for eating. 

Among Naratores, Duck, Teal, and Coots come in moderate 
numbers with the cold weather and leave in February. The want 
of ponds or even of marshes prevents their stay in any numbers, 
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Of these the commonest varieties are the Shoveller Duck, Spatula 
clypeata, and the Bluewinged Teal Querquedula circia. 
ihe chief Domestic Animals are oxen, cows, butfaloes, shee 

and goats, horses, and asses. Their number considerably Semvared 
during the 1876-77 famine but the returns seem to show that the 
stock is gradually regaining its former strength.’ The best breed- 
ing grounds for horned cattle are Muthalne, Kumbhilne, and Tirde 
in Akola, which are favourite resorts for the Kénadés and other 
cattle-breeders. The chief markets for their stock are Bhiwndi and 
other places in Thana. Of Oxen the 1582-53 returns showed a total 
of 252.602. Oxen are of three kinds, Lamdn or Mélvi a Malwa breed 
belonging to the Lamanis or pack-bullockmen, the Deceani or local 
bullock, and the Khildri oxen bred by the tribe of that name whose 
head-quarters are said to be in Khandesh, A well-to-do husbandman 
has at least two pairs of Khiléri oxen usually large and known by 
their long straight hornsand pretty shape, costing £15 to £30(Rs. 150- 
$00) the pair. Dhangars bring younganimals from Khandesh and the 
Satpuda hills. They oer ized above any other oxen, especially for 
their speed in light travelling carts. The Lamani or Malwa bullock is 

Datel echt by Vanjaris when full-grown. It may be known 

y its curved horns and broad face. They cost £5 to £15 (Rs. 80-150) 
the pair, and are used by ene and poor husbandmen chiefly for 
heavy work. ‘The Deccan or local bullock, like the Lamani bullock, 
is used by middling and poor husbandmen. Though poor and small 
in comparison with the others, it is well set and strong and very useful 
for tillage and le peep a They cost £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -200) the 
pair. If allowed plenty of milk when young, the Deccan bullock 
turns out a stout useful animal. Besides the above a few Gujarati 
bulls and cows are reared by Ahmadnagar Gavlis or milk-sellers 
because of the large yield of milk of the cows and because they cost 
little to keep as they graze in the forest and grass lands along the 
banks of the Bhima. In Akola there are an unusual number of ingy 
white cattle marked with great spots and blotches of brown black. 
They have black curly horns and are a heavy inferior animal of 
little value. Twenty years ago before the introduction of pony carts 
or fongas, the hunwm breed of oxen of cream-white colour with 
fine pointed straight horns were found in great numbers and 





1 Major Coussmaker; Mr. 8. Kyte, Police Inspector; and Rao Siheb Nilkanth 
Bhagrant Mule, Mamlatdar. 

* The following statement. shows the returns of cattle and horses during the seven 
years ending 1831-82, These and other returns of animals cannot claim to be more 
than rough estimates : 

Ahmadnagar Domestic Animals, D875-76 - 1581-52. 
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chiefly for riding and drawing carts. Field oxen of an ordinary 
middie size were also abundant, and are said to have been cheaper 
and stronger than those now seen. Before the time of railways 
herds of 100 to 500 cattle were brought into the district by Vanjari 
traders loaded with grain, salt, and firewood. From June to January 
grass is generally abundant and husbandmen give their bullocks 
nothing else to eat. At other times the supply of grass is eked 
out by millet stalks or kadba, and by oil cake, oil seed, and grain, of 
which in the dry season three to four pounds a head are given 
daily. Husbandmen are usually careful to leave the calves slags 
share of their mother’s milk. dirwar Vanis, Brédhmans, and other 
non-agricultural classes take most of the milk for themselves and 
leave little to the calves, Bullocks pinched in this way are small 
and weak, and unfit for ploughing or draught, They are bought 
by butchers and sent to Poona or Bombay. 

Of Cows, the 1882-83 returns showed a total of 195,210 head. 
A husbandman has meant one to six cows worth £2 to £4 
(Rs. 20-40) each. cows are of an ordinary middle size, 
lighter and smaller than the Khandesh breed. After the calf «has 
its share, the milk is partly used for house purposes and partly 
made into clarified butter and sold. A cow for eight months after 
ealving yields two to ten pints of milk (1-5 shers) a day. At 
the same time they are sa, ri: will often prevent a stranger 
milking them, and if the calf dies the cow will generally refuse to 
give any more milk. Before beginning to milk a cow the milker 

rally lays some food in front of her and lets the-calf draw 
Fhe milk down. When the milk has begun to flow the milker takes 
the calf away and milks till the cow becomes restive or the milk 
has all been taken. He then lets the calf have another suck. 


The Kunbi keeps many cattle which at first sight seem useless, 
Many are too weak for the plough or the cart. But these weak 
cattle have a great value as fuel and manure makers, During 
the day when the cattle are grazing the droppings are carefully 
gathered and made into fuel cakes and in the morning the dung 
and broken millet stalks that are found in the cattle shed are put 
with all the house-sweepings into the manure-pit which nearly 
every landholder has outside of the village. Besides this important 
reason for letting all his calves grow, the landholder thinks that some 
may become finer than others, that there may be more fodder one 
“om than another, and that there may be a demand for cattle. As 

e spends much less upon his cattle than they bring him in, he never 
goes out of his way to part with them. 

Of Buffaloes, the 1882-83 returns showed a total of 46,522 head 
11,547 of them male and 34,945 female. She-buffaloes are reared 
for their milk, which is a necessity in every household. They 
are stout and healthy, and are found in large numbers. For 
ten months after calving their daily yield is eight to twenty-four 
iar (4-12 shers) and sometimes more. They are of five kinds, 

urti from South Gujarat, Mahuri Jéfrébadi and Bardi from 
South Kathidwar, and local Deccan buffaloes, Ofthese the Jafrabédi 
costing £15 to £20 (Rs,150-200) and yielding nearly twenty-four 
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pints (12 shera) a day, is the most valuable, but as it is very and 
costly itis uncommon. ‘I'he Decean or local buffalo is of two kinds, 
the Gfaularu or herdsmen’s buffalo, and the Gavranu or villager's 
buffalo. Of these the Gawlaru, with long horns and thin face, 
reared by Gavlis and costing £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150), is the best, 
yielding from fourteentotwenty pints(7-10 ehers)ofmilk aday. The 
Gdvrdwu, the commoner variety, costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) and 
yields a smaller quantity of milk. Except by the Gavlis who make 
and sell clarified butter the milk is generally kept for home use. 
Male buffaloes are seldom reared except for breeding. The male calf, 
as arule, is neglected. It is sometimes given to Vadars, who use it 
in drawing their low solid-wheeled stone-carrying trucks. Male 
buffaloes are seldom worth more than £3 or £4 (Rs.30-40), and are 
often used by Vadars, Beldsrs, Kaikddis, and Ghisddis in carrying 
their loads. Except in Akola where there is much forest and pasture 
land, there are no wandering herdsmen who deal solely in horned 
cattle. In Akola a caste known as Kaénadds, whose home speech still 
bears traces of their Kanarese origin, live in fixed houses and have 
fifty to 200 cows, and buffaloes which they fon during the day and 
pe at night in enclosures fenced by felled trees and branches. 

sike the Gavlis, they move in the dry season in search of grass and 
water, but do not desert their houses. 

Weekly cattle markets are held at Valki in Nagar; at Gadgaon, 
Kukuna, and Pimpalgaon in Nevisa ; at Pathardi in Shevgaon; at 
Mirajgaon in Karjat ; and at Kharde in Jdmkhed. 

In 1825, the cattle of the district were reported to be inferior. 
Mr. Dunlop, the Collector, asked Government to supply him 
with twenty bulls for breeding, ten of them from andesh 
and ten from Kankrej to the scat of Ahmadabad where the finest 
Gujarat cattle are grown. In 1826, the first annual show of cattle 
and horses was held at Ahmadnagar when £40 (Rs. 400) were 
distributed in prizes for bulls and cows.’ In 1882 a horse cattle 
and field produce show was held at Ahmadnagar at which £160 
(Rs. 1600) were paid in prizes. At the 1883 show the amount 
Di on prizes was raised to £250 (Rs. 2500). Most of the animals 
shown were local owned by landholders chiefly of Akola, Kopar- 
gaon, Nagar, Nevisa, and Parner. 

Of Horses, Mares, and Foals, the 1852-83 returns showed a 
total of 18,978. Ahmadnagar, especially the Bhima valley, was 
once famous for its horses, Now horses are few and poor. 
After 1803, when the English became responsible for the peace of 
the Deccan the Nagar breed of horses seems to have been 
allowed to decline. In 1£21, the Collector, Captain Pottinger 
wrote that the breed of horses seemed to have been neglected 
for some years. There were some good brood mares in seve 
parts of the district, and some of the proprietors and rich heads of 

illages owned a few large and strong horses. Still they seemed to 
be chiefly anxious to rear a middle-sized inferior horse for which 





1 Mr. Dunlop, 8th July 1825, and the Prize Committes's Report dated 1éth 
826. 
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they expected a ready sale among the local Brahmans and other 
ublic officers. In 1827, to restore the character of the Deccan 
biked, a Government stud was established at Alegaon in Poona on 
the left bank of the Bhima. Good horses were occasionally turned 
out, but the ave was inferior to the horses imported from the 
Persian Gulf and the Cape. The establishment was continued till 
1842 when it was abolished, Of late years fresh efforts have been 
made to improve the breed of horses by stationing Government stud 
horses in different parts of the district and offering their services 
free of charge to any one person who brings a mare. Breeders are 
also encouraged by the otfer of prizes at yearly horse-shoes held at 
, Sirur, and Poona. Of late more system and vigour 
have been introduced into the arrangements by the appointment 
of a special Superintendent of Horsebreeding Operations. The 
present stud of Government horses, which are under the charge 
of the Police Superintendent, numbers six. Of these one is an 
Australian, one an English, and one an Arab horse, two are Arab 
galloways, and one is an Arab pony. In 1877,359 mares were 
served. Almost all well-to-do Kunbis have a mare or two, the 
Bhimthadi mares being worth £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-400). At the 
1881-82 Maheji horse-show in Khandesh a large number of exhibitors 
were from parryi 2 and Poona. At the 1883 Ahmad 
show most of the ‘horses were owned by Parner, Nagar, 
and Shrigonda landholders. The produce of country mares and 
Government stallions is much in demand, and advances are 
often made when the mare is in foal. In such cases the colt is 
taken by the buyer when five months old, at a price varying from 
£5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). If taken to the yearly fair at Ma n 
in the Niszim’'s dominions, colts fetch £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-300), 
and if well fed and taken to the same fair as two year olds they 
realize £40 to £50 (Rs. 400-500). So large is the demand at the 
Malegaon fair that hardly any colts of more than a year old are to 
be found in the Ahmadnagar district. Brood mares owned by wel]- 
to-do hushandmen are left to graze where they can during the day, 
On coming home in the evening, they are given a daily allowance 
of not more than two pounds of gram or of millet, besides a fow 
bundles of millet stalks. They are not groomed except when 
ridden or on going to a fair, and often become diseased from dirt 
and neglect, A mare generally carries for eleven months, Except 
in Akola horses are bred in every part of the district especially, in 
Nagar, Shrigonda, Karjat, Shevgaon, Nevisa, and Kopargaon. Next 
to the Malegaon fair the best market is at Yeola in Nasik. 

Thirty years ago Ahmadnagar was the chief breeding eround « 
the Deccan ponies, a hardy and well-made breed, twilvs ts Tse 
and a half hands and upwards. Before the time of railways the mails 
were mostly carried by these Deccan ponies. Hundreds of ponies 
could then be bought in afew days. Of late they have become scarce 
and their value has risen nearly threefold. The breed is well suited 
to the wants of the people. But except when at work they are 








1 Collector's Outward Volume, X, (1821), 
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neglected and left to pick what grazing they can, without any 
allowance of grain. Still they are highly valued and much in demand 
for riding and drawing pony carts or tongas. £15 to £20 (Rs.150- 
200) are sometimes paid for a pony. Some Dhangars or 
shepherds have a class of specially good ponies which are known 
is hi is. They are generally thought to be a special breed, 
but Mr. Lamb, the superintendent of badeting operations, holds that 
their excellence is due to the Dhangar’s : Sane of castrating their 
ponies. They are small but hardy and are almost never shod. 

unbis have some curious rules about the colour of their horses 
and mares. <A piebald with a white face, white legs, and wall eyes, 
and a wall-eyed eream-coloured mare are considered lucky and 
fetch a high price. On the contrary, a mare of any other colour 
with black points or with one wall-eye is unlucky and, whatever her 
qualities, is difficult to sell. 

Of Asses, the 1882-83 returns showed a total of 8565, Asses 
are small and light in body. They are reared by Kumbhdars or 
potters, Londris or lime-burners, Parits or washermen, Belddrs or 
LUE hae Kolhatis or rope-dancers, and Kaikidis a weniee tribe. 

hey are generally employed in carrying loads. They cost £2 to £3 
(Rs, 20-30). 

Of Sheep and Goats, the 1852-83 returns showed a total of 
456,625. The only professional shepherds are Dhangars and Khilaris, 
who were formerly wanderers but are now settled. The Dhangars 
are either graziers of the Kotekdér and Hatkar subdivisions, or 
weavers of the Birvalle, Dhule, and Thumre subdivisions. They 
hold aloof from other castes with whom they neither eat nor marry. 
In October, soon after the rains are over, the graziers set out chietly 
for Khandesh taking their flocks of 200 to 500 sheep, They return to 
Ahmadnagar for the cold and hot seasons. During the fair months 
when the fields are bare they pen their sheep in fields at night, 
changing the spot every night till the whole field is manured. For ten 
to fifteen nights of a flock of ten to twelve scofe or khandis of sheep 
4 husbandman will pay about one hundred pounds (1 man) of grain. 
Dhangars show little care in rearing their sheep. The fodder and 
treatment are of the roughest, and they pay no attention to choosing 
rains and crossing breeds. In many villages it is the exception to 
find sheep the property of a Dhangar or an individual of the shepherd 
caste and the keeping of a flock of breeding ewes is not usual except 
among well-to-do Kunbis. Every Kunbi who tills garden land, 
especially in the east and south of the district, tries to have his own 
flock of sheep, and most villages have three or four hushandmen 
with flocks of their own. Sheep for stock are bought by the score, 
the price varying from £1 16s. to £6 (Rs.18-60). The price is 
sometimes as high as £8 (Rs. 80) when the buyer chooses each sheep 
picking one ram and nineteen ewes, all between three years old and 
of good colour. .A favourite custom among Kunbis is to buy an old 
ewe with her sixth lamb, kill the mother as soon as the lamb can 
shift for itself, and bring up the young one as a pet for the children. 
The pet is kept till it begins to be troublesome when it either 
follows its mother or is sold to sheep-brokers or mutton-butchers 
who come regularly from Bombay and Poona and buy goats, kids, 
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sheep, and lambs, paying 2s. to 8s. (Rs.1-4) a head. If the flock 
is large Kunbis generally engage a Dhangar or a man of any other 
labouring caste to tend them. During the rains sheep are in poor 
condition ; the damp does not suit them and they cannot move freely. 
Grass less than six inches high is the best grazing for sheep. They 
are also fond of herbs and vegetables. In the hot months they 
feed on dry grass and on grass roots. Sheep are generally taken 
to graze about eight in the morning, watered at eleven, left to graze 
till three, then again watered, and left to graze till dark. The ewe 
earries five months, and, though known to yean in every season of 
the year, November and June are the favourite times. It gives 
birth to one to three lambs. It is not known how long a ewe will 
goon bearing. The Dhangars think it advisable to sell them after 
they have had five lambs. The age of the mother when the first 
lamb is born varies from 400 to GOO days and the intervals at which 
the lambs are dropped vary from six to 144 months. Ewes are 
milked once aday, and the yield is small not more than two ounces. 
Sheep's milk is used medicinally, very little is made into butter. 
Mixed with maidalkadi Oriodaphne opefera powder it is applied 
to a bruize or strain, and the part is afterwards fomented. 
With a few drops of limejuice, and a grain of opium, it is 
taken by the poor as a cure for diarrhea, Sheep are sheared 
twice a year, in January and in ony or August aceording as the 
rains are late or early. Whenthe shearing time comes, the sheep 
are taken to astream having on one side clean rocks or aan 
and on the other a steep sloping bank. From the top of the 
bank the sheep are thrown into the water, where they remain 
for some time and then swim to the other side. They are left to 
stand on the rocks till they are dried by the sun when their wool is 
cut with large scissors. The woolis sometimes sold to Musalmién 
traders who go buying from village to village, and send it to Poona 
and Bombay. The yearly yield of wool from one hundred she 

fetches 16s. to £1 {Rs.8-10). The Dhangar weavers spin an 

weave the wool. Blankets, the chief articles woven, are of two 
sizes, the chavila two pieces joined together each measuring about 
six feet by three, and the fambli alarger charala measuring ten to 
twelve feet by six. The chardla and the kimbli are the usual dress 
of the Kunbis and other poorer classes. The kémbli is white or 
black, and the chavdla is black with white stripes Half of the 
chavale is called a patti, and in the market the chavdla is bought 
in the form of a ree of pattis which the buyer sews tovether, 
They are made by all Dhangars except Hatkars and Sherar: 
Including the time of the women who spin the thread and of the 
men who weave, a kdmbli takes six or seven days to make. As the 
wool costs about Is. (8 aa.) about 3%, (Rs. 14) are left to pay for 
the labour. The demand for blankets is fairly. constant. Burnus 
or namda, a coarse felt made of wool stuck together with a 
mixture of soap and linseed, is used for matting, for packing loads 
and for many other purposes. Namdds are generally made in pieces 
eight feet square. Chhap is a smaller burnus about four feet by 
one and a half: it is generally used for putting under saddles 
Chhaps and burnus are made by Pinjéris or cotton-cleaners. Th 
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holy blankets of white wool which sre worn by Brahmans and 
others are seldom made in Ahmadnagar. The dsan, a two feet 
square piece of white woollen cloth is used by Brihmans and others 
as a seat while saying their daily prayers and performing other 
religious ceremonies, Cushions are sometimes stuffed with wool 
instead of with cotton. No lamb is sheared till it is six months 
old. The wool of the first clip is called jicli lnkar, It is 
fine and specially strong. In chacalds and kamblis where strength 
is needed, lamb's wool is generally used for the cross threads carried 
by the shuttles. A blanket made entirely of lamb's wool is very 
soft and fetches as much as 4s, to l(e. (Rs.2-5). Sheep skin is 
used for making da/s, timkis,and other small drums and as the inner 
lining of shoes, Dhors and Sultdinkars tan the sheep skins which 
are used as shoe-lining. A sheep's skin fetches 44d. to 6d. (3-4 as.). 
Except in towns, scarcely any class use mutton as a daily article of 
food. Its price is 24d. to Sd. (14-2 as.) the pound. Brahmans and 
Lingiyat Marwar and Gujarat Vanis and a few others never touch 
mutton. Those who have no objection to animal food eat mutton 
as a dainty on holidays and festivals. In almost all Maratha and 
Kunbi families, on Dasara Day in September-October a sheep is 
offered to the goddess Devi. As the Foal demand for mutton is 
smnall many sheep are sent to Poona and other places. 


Though not nearly so numerous as sheep, one or more goats are 
kept by all except some of the fH os classes, The |] goat is 
small, but some either of pure or of half-Surat breed are fair sized 
and give one to two pints (4-1 sler)of milk aday. The price of agoat 
varies from 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6). Goats live on green grass and tree 
leaves ; they will not eat dry grass. Goats are milked twice a day, 
in the morning at six and in the evening at seven. The daily yield 
varies from two and a half to four pints (14-2 shers), Goat's milk 
is used chiefly by the poor. Besides being drunk by children it is 
made into clarified butter. Goat's hair is never cut or used. The 
skins fetch 1s, 3d. to 28. (Re.}-1) and are sent to Bombay in 
large numbers. The outer red coating of native shoes is penerally of 
goat skin. 

Hens are of two kinds, asil a larger and phetial a smaller variety. 
They are found in every village, reared by Musalmans, Kolis, Bhils, 
Mangs, and Mhirs. They lay eggs six times a year, laying one egg 
a day for about a month, then stopping for a month, and again 
beginning to lay. The price of an asi! hen varies from 2s. to 2s, 
6d. (Rs. 1-14) and of a phetial fowl from 64, to 1s. (4-8 ag.); a chicken 
costs 44d. to Gd, (3-4 as.) ; and eggs dd. to 44d. (2-8 as.) the dozen. 
Mhars and Kanjdris collect the eggs and take them to Poona by 
road. Ducks are sometimes reared along with hens ehiefly by 
Mhirs and Mings. They are worth about 6s. (Rs, 3) a pair. 

‘Seven kinds of snakes, all believed by the people to be more or 
less poisonous, are found in the district, Of these the Cobra, ndg, 
Naja tripudians, has three varieties, the black-brown or domia, the 
yellow or gavlia, and the copper-coloured or bacheha. The domia, 
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measuring four to five feet long, has besides a ring on its hood 


which is of a grayish colour, two throat bands anda collar below 
the hood. The yellow or gavlia cobra isa little larger than the 
black-brown variety, and has a whitish spectacle mark on the hood. 
The copper-coloured bachecha is smaller, but is quicker in its move- 
ments than the other two, Its hood is darker than the body and 
has a white spectacle mark with a dark-brown lining. The cobra, 
though it sometimes moves about during the day, generally seeks 
its food at night, chietly birds, eggs, frogs, toads, and rats. The 
eobra is found in holes in ruined houses, under logs of wood, and in 
hollow trees, During the rainy season, it lays twenty to twenty- 
five eggs about the size of pigeon’s eggs and having a tough skin. 
Cobras seldom attack without being disturbed. But they will 
probably turn on any one who chances to tread on them, and for 
their bite no cure is known, In attacking the cobra raises itself, 
spreads its hood, and makes a hissing sound. All hooded snakes, 
including the cobra, are believed aa the people to be females, and 
those without hoods to be males. e cobra is worshipped by the 
ple, being supposed to be the guardian of treasure. Some 
that to havea cobra in the house brings good luck, and 
many refrain from killing cobras and feed and protect them. If 
they wish to get a cobra taken from their houses, Viinis have it 
caught with round wooden scissors and set at large in some 
neighbouring field, The diaman, Ptyas mucosus, measuring four 
to seven feet, is of two varieties, the mali dhaman and the thalia 
dhiiman, The malsi is of a dark brown, with its head and tail a 
little darker and the belly a pale yellow. The thalia is yellow and 
its trunk is marked by brown bands at an equal distance from each 
other. The movements of both kinds of dhdaman are very quick 
and graceful. It is sometimes found in water and on the banks 
of streams, but more often in ruined houses, in holes, in fields, and 
under brushwood. It is not poisonous and is said to be fond 
of milk. It is said to be seen at times sucking the milk of cows 
and buffaloes coiled round their hind legs and keeping them from 
moving. The people believe that if a butfalo or cow is sucked by 
a dhdman, it loses flesh and never again ay milk. It is also 
believed that if a buffalo happens to meet the gaze of a dhaman the 
buffalo instantly dies. The phurse, Echis carinata, a little more than 
a foot and a half long, is brown with oblong whitish spots on the body, 
and a lighter belly. The neck is thin and the head, with very bright 
yellow eyes, is bic lete in shape and broadest at the mouth. This 
snake is armed with long fangs and is aggressive and venomous, 
When disturbed it throws itself into a double coil, and, with a fierce 
hiss, springs at its enemy. If it fails to strike, it slides back facing its 
enemy all the time. The rukAi or wdatligya, that is the leaper from 
the way it springs while moving, is about two feet long, of a brownish 
gray, with white stripes down the back. Its movements are very 
quick, and it is supposed to be poisonous. The kandia or kardthia, 
ungarus cceruleus, is of a blackish brown marked with pairs of 
white cross streaks. The belly is of an uniform white, It is found 
nerally in fields, grass plains, and low scrubby brushwood, and is 
at times seen in houses, behind doors, and in bath-rooms. It varies 
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in length from two to three feet. The fangs are short and the poison 
works slowly. Its bite is considered dangerous and sometimes fatal. 
The kirdu, Tropidonotus plumbicolor, half a foot to two feet long and 
of a dark grass green, is found in water. Its head and tail are a 
little darker and the ere is of a yellowish green. It is harmless, 
The mahandol, Eryx johnii, commonly called gandmukhi, a dark 
brown snake about two feet long,on account of the bluntness of 
its tail is supposed to have two heads. The head is not distinct 
from the neck and the cleft of the mouth is very low with short 
narrow jaws. It has a very slow motion and is harmless, A ing 
to Mr. Baines it is the only snake which makes a noise, the male 
when after the female not hissing but booming like a bittern. 
When a native is bit by a snake two or three cords or bands of 
cloth are tightly bound a es the wound. His friends take him, to 
some special temples in the village, generally to Bahiroba’s pe 
and set him in front of the idol, ves of the limb tree, i ta 
indica, crushed with chillies are given to the patient to eat. 
A drum is beaten and charms or verses are intoned. While the 
atient is seated before the idol, /imb branches are made into a 
room, and for about an hour are passed over his body from head to 
foot, This treatment has the cod effect of keeping the patient in 
heart, The ceremony is sometimes performed at home. As most 
snakes are harmless, and as the bite, even of poisonous snakes is 
not always deadly, there are many recoveries. But from the bite 
of a vigorous cobra or other very venomous snake the chance of 
recovery is small. During the three years ending 1882 thirty- 
seven or a yearly average of twelve persons were reported to have 
been killed by snake-bites. In 1882 eichteen snakes were reported 
to have been destroyed for which 2a 7 4d. (Rs.14,) were given by 
Government as rewards. 


‘The Ahmadnagar rivers like other Deccan rivers flow through 
the rainy season and on to January or March. While rain is 
falling they suddenly become floods of muddy water and rapidly 
shrink as the rain ceases. Few flow to the end of the hot season, 
but all rivers have deep pools whose water never dries. Dams 
and water-channels are also valuable as breeding grounds for fish 
-and some of the large ponds, notably the Bhatodi lake in the 
Nagar sub-division, which is a mile long and never less than two 
or three fathoms deep, are safe fish-homes and breeding grounds. 
The store of fish is considerable, though few of them have much 
market value, Several kinds of fish may always be found in ponds 
s0 long as the pond holds water. When the water dries the fish bury 
themselves in the mud, and wait in torpor till a fresh supply 
of water comes. If enough rain falls to soak the mud in trode 
hiding places, they at once become active ; in pools supplied only 
by rain water, within a day or two after a heavy fall, fish will be 
found. As numerous fry are found in flooded places a few days 
after the rains begin, it seems likely that the eggs from which they 
came were in the dry mud, ready to be hatched so soon as they 


1 Contributed by the Rev, 8. B. Fairbank, D.D. 
Bn TT2—6 
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were moistened by water. After any heavy rain, streams of muddy 
water are formed, and fish, 1 erp of the Carp family, leave the 
rivers and rush up these short-lived streams on exploring expeditions. 
When the rain is over these treacherous flood-streams cease and the 
fish are left high and ay. This explains stories of fishes that have 
fallen with the rain. Unless it had been carried there by a crow 
no one ever found a fish on the roof of his house, 

Besides Bhois, Kahdrs, Kolis and Ramoshis, who are the chief 
Ahmadnagar fishers, many Kunbis, Marathis, and Dhangars at all 
seasons fish with nets and cloths. The fishermen complain that 
there are fewer fish in the rivers than there used to be, and the 
markets are said to be insufficiently supplied. 

The chief fish are : 


REYNCHOEDELLIDZ. The Spiny Eel family has one representa- 
tive which is common and abundant. It is the Mastacembalus 
armatus, Cuv et Val., vim or vémb. It is found me sets: 
and particularly in rocky pools. The anterior part of its sing 
lon ales fin ‘uatiia of abet thirty free spines. It is usually of 
a rich brown colour, becoming lighter below. Some have black 
spots or bands, One variety, M. marmorata, is purplish and 
marked all over with a deeper shade, while its head has wide dark _ 
bands broken into irregular spots by narrow white lines. This eel 
grows two feet long and when curried or fried is good eating. 

OPHIOCEPHALIDZ. The maral family has three members, 


Maral are long cylindrical fishes with the dorsal fin running along 
the whole hacks and the anal fin along the hind half of the belly, 
The ventral fins have only six rays. eir heads are flattened and 
are thought to resemble the heads of serpents, and this has given 
them their generic name. On this account some people object to 
them, but by most they are highly esteemed for food. Those 
taken from running water are better flavoured than those from 
stagnant water. e colour of the back of all three species is 
yish green, but there are spots and marks peculiar to each. Of 
the three kinds the one that attains the largest size is the Ophioce- 
phalus marulius, B. H. This grows to four feet in length and to 
twenty pounds in weight. Its special mark is a large round black 
spot, covering the upper third of the base of its gray tail fin. Its 
ventral fins are orange. In young specimens there is an o 
band along the side from the eye. There are pearly white spots on 
the posterior third of the body and the adjacent fins and tail. 
Ophiocephalus Jeucopunctatus, Russel, grows three feet long 
and twelve pounds in weight. It has numerous white spots on 
its body and on its fins posteriorally where they are black. It 
lacks the black ocellus which marks the tail of O. marulius. 
Ophiocephalus gachua, B. H., is a smaller species which grows onl 
thirteen inches long. Its Hindustani name 1s said to be dhari dha 
It is greenish above and lighter below. Its steel-coloured fins are 
edged with orange. There is often a large ocellus, dark with a 
light edge, on the last five rays of the dorsal fin. Some are deco- 
rated with white spots and some with orange spots, It is found 
from the sea level to the tops of mountains and often thrives in 
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wells. It is so amphibious that it may be carried in a wet cloth for 
three or four hours without suffering. 

Smurnmp#. The Catfish family which is represented in the 
Decean by at least sixteen species, have a tough and scaleless skin. 
They prefer muddy to clear water and abound in deep sluggish 
rivers. They have long feelers or barbels round their mouths, which 
help them to tind their way and to procure food in their dark muddy 
homes. It is these barbels which are arranged somewhat like the 
whiskers of a cat which have given them the popular name of 
Catfish. 5. or jagged spines atthe front edges of the dorsal 
and pectoral ot these catfish inflict dangerous wounds, and 
some are thought to contain poison. The vernacular names of several 
kinds, shingi, shingte, shingvi, shingala and shingada, seem to be 
riven from the large horn or shing-like spines. All are used as 
Food. MAcEONEs Aok, B. H., shingdla is of a bluish leaden colour 
above and white below. The fins are yellowish, and a black spot 
as large as its eye marks the adipose dorsal fin. It grows three 
feet long. Its maxillary barbels extend to the base of its tail. 
The upper surface of its head is roughened by lumpy ridges. 
Macrones seenghala, Sykes, so called shingala, is brownish 
along the back, silvery on the sides and below, and has a round 
black spot on the adipose back fin. The front spine of its back 
fin is rough but not saw-like. The chest spines are toothed on the 
inner side. The upper surface of its head is roughened by ridges. 
lts maxillary barbels extend to the middle of the back fin. It 
grows to agreatsize. Rrra Paviwentata, Val, ghogra, is of a dull 
yellow with dark or even black fins. The oe surface of the head 
is smooth and covered with skin. The maxillary barbels are shorter 
than the head, while the mandibular pair of barbels are a little 
longer. The back spine is finely tooth-eut behind and the breast 
spines are tooth-cut on both sides. It grows at least six inches long. 
This species has been found only in the Goddvari and its feeders. 
SILUNDIA SYKESU, Day, pddi or guglya, is bluish above and 
white on the sides and belly. It has two pairs of whiskers, the 
maxillary reaching to the breast fin. Its back spine is rough before 
and saw-like behind. It is found in the Goddvari and its feeders. 
It grow eighteen inches and more in length. BAGARIUS YARRELLI, 
Sykes, hirad or khirad, is gray or yellowish with broad dark cross- 
bands or irregular markings. Its fins have a black base and 
generally a cross-band, Its head skin is rough, its back spine smooth, 
and its breast spine toothed on the inside. The upper fork of its 
tailis elongated. Its maxillary whiskers are rather longer than its 
head and are thick at the base. It grows at least six feet 10m: A 
five feet long specimen weighed 136 Ibs, It is often called a fresh- 
water shark, partly from ita greed and partly from its under-hung 
mouth and general ugliness, 

Crprisip#. The Carp Family, including forty-one ies, 8. 
largely represented in the rivers la Slee Sans of sai Deccan: 
These and the catfish make up the bulk of the Deccan fresh-water 
fishes. Cattish delight in mud and filth; carp love clear water 
and are clean feeders. Their flesh is well flavoured, but they are. 
filled with fine branched bones which trouble the eater. Still in 
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ite of the bones the common people of India eat carp with delight. 
Cir BUCHANANI, Cuv. et Val. (Cyp. abramoides, Sykes), is 
called tambada from its reddish copper colour. It is sometimes 
te ag above and silvery below, its fins being dark or nearly 

lack. Its copper colour is caused by each scale having a red 
lunule or crescent-shaped mark as well as a copper-coloured edge. 
It is a very powerful fish, and when caught in seines or large nets 
usually succeeds in leaping out and escaping. It grows to be at 
least six feet long. en not above two feet long it is much 
esteemed for food. In Calentta it is largely used for stocking ponds. 
Inch-long fish in six months grow to be ten or eleven inches long 
and to weigh twelve to fourteen ounces. THYNNICTHYS SANDKHOL, 
Sykes, sdndkul or andi, is silvery with a purplish head and very 
small seales. It grows more than eighteen inches long. It has 
been found only in the Godévari and its feeders and neighbouring 
ponds, 

The fishes classed in the ee Barevus have no horny covering 
to their lips, and their eyelids are not adipose. Barsus Tor, H. B., 
mhasala, the mahaseer of English sportsmen, is greenish above, 
becoming silvery shot with golden below. Its lower fins are reddish 
yellow. Its scales are large. It grows at least five feet long and 
ninety nds in weight. One 34 feet long and one foot high 
weighed forty-two pounds. It grows to the largest size and is most 
abundant in mountain or rocky streams. NEMACHEILICTHYS 
RUPPELLI, Sykes, mura, is greenish yellow with brown bars down 
to the rant line, and a white abdomen. It has an elongated snout 
and six prominent whiskers. It grows to be four inches long, It 
seems to be peculiar tothe Deccan. NEMACHEILUS BoTIA, B. H., 
(C. mooreh, Sykes), also called mura (M.), is grayish with about a 
dozen ene above the side line. Its back tin is orange with 
rows of black spots. The slightly forked tail has seven dark bars. 
Its length is three inches. 

Murexip®. The Eel Family is represented by one species, 
Anguilla bengalensis, Gray et Hard. (A. elphinstonei, Sykes), ahir. 
Its ground colours, which are trowiish above and yellowish 
below, are often covered with black spots and blotches. The back 
and bottom fins have light eoloured fe te It is an irritable creature, 
swelling its head when angered, and looking in general like a 
serpent. It grows more than four feet long, but the native stories 
of eels fifteen feet long are probably mistaken. It is valued in 
medicine and sells at a good price. 

Besides these the following species have been recorded: 
Valshivda, like a shingéla but with a bigger head; kurdu, about 
four inches long and three round with a red body, round head, 
and weighing one-eighth of a pound ; amblya, a white fish of the size 
of a man's finger; mala like dmblya but black; potulo, half a foot 
long, and white, weighing from one-eighth to one-half of a pound ; 
Khandri, half a foot long, dark brown, and weighing one-fourth to 
one-half pound; kinusha, like the khandri, but reddish; padi 
jhorya, also called jhirugal or thegri, three inches long, white, and 
weighing one-sixteenth of a pound; kolas, six to eighteen inches long, 
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reddish, with a big head and fins; chdlat, six inches long, white and 
flat, weighing one-eighth to one-half pound ; valany, three feet long 
and weighing eight pounds; yadis, three feet long, fins yellow an 
red, and weighing six to twelve pounds; dokda, one inch sig and 
black ; teplya, like the dokda but of mixed white and black. Jhinges 
or prawns, from one to six inches long and one-sixteenth to one inch 
round are also found. 


Except the maral, all these species breed only once a year at the 
beginning of the rains. The maral breeds twice a year in Jan 
and in June. They lay their eggs in the banks of rivers and pon 
where the water is shallow, or in small channels or water-courses. 
The fry can live only in places of this sort as they can get their 
food without being carried away by the current. 

There are no private rights in fisheries, and as the rivers are 
dragged and fished without restriction large numbers of spawn- 
ing and undersized fish are destroyed. Fish are caught by nets, 
pieces of cloth, and hooks and lines, and sometimes at night by 
torch-light. The smallest mesh is about the size of a grain of 

am 4 to, ofaninch. Besides by hooking, baiting, and trapping, 
fish are caught by poisoning. The plants generally used in poisoning 
pools are kuchla or kajra Strychnos nuxvomica, the ramet Lasiosiphon 
speciosus, hinganbet Balanites roxburghii, supti 'Tepbrosea suberosa, 
and sher EKuphorbii tirucalli, Pool poisoning is wasteful as it kills 
all the fish old eed Sk and it is unwholesome, injuring the fish 
as an article of food and spoiling the water. Fish are sold or eaten 
fresh by fishermen, and are never salted. They are sold in markets 
or taken from house to house in villages and towns. Their price 
varies from Jd. to 14d. (}- 14.) a pound in villages and from 2d. to 
3d. (14-2 as.) a pound in towns. Fish are sometimes exchanged 
for grain. The small fish weight for weight are not as valuable as 
the large fish. Dry fish are imported from the Konkan. About 
two-thirds of the people eat fish, but fish does not form part of the 
regular diet of any except the fishing classes. 
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Accorpine to the 1881 census the population of the district was 
751,228 or 112-69 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
706,507 or 94-05 per cent; Musalméns 39,592 or 5-27 per cent; 

istians 4821 or 0°64 per cent 3 Parsis 179 or 0-02 per cent ; Jews 
65 ; Sikhs 8; and Buddhists 6. The Pervniege of males on the 
total population was 50-79 and of females 49-20. The corresponding 
returns for 1872 were a total of 778,337 or 117-09 to the square 
mile, of whom Hindus numbered 732,447 or 94-10 per cent ; Mosal- 
mans 42,722 or 5°48 per cent; Christians 1973 or 0-25 per cent; 
Pirsis 91; Jews 67; Brihmos 6 ; and Others 1031, Compared with 


Of 751,228 (males 381,602, females 369,626), the total popnlation, 
682,451 (males 350,589, females 331,862) or 85-59 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 68,777, who were not born in the 
district, 25,328 were born in the Nizém’s country; 14,806 in 
Poona ; 8185 in Nasik; 6243 in Sholépur ; 3847 in the Rajputana. 
states; 2348 in Sdtira; 1206 in Khandesh; 1101 in the onkan 
districts ; 1086 in the Bombay Karndtak districts ; 922 in Gujarit ; 
620 in Bombay ; 314 in Madras: 129 jn Goa, Diu, and Daman ; 
2707 in other parts of India 3 and 985 outside of India. 


Of 751,228 the total Population, 679,960 (343,738 males, 336,222 
females) or 90°51 per cent spoke Marathi. Of the remaining 71,968 
pereoas, 42,051 or 5:59 per cent of the whole spoke Hindustén: 3 

&,163 or 2'41-per cent spoke Marwari ; 6242 or 0'83 per cent spoke 
Telugu ; 2487 or 0-33 per cent spoke Gujarati - 11647 0-15 per cent 
spoke English ; 504 or 0-06 per cent spoke Kanarese ; 362 or O04 per 
cent spoke Hindi; 168 or 0-09 Per cent spoke Portuguese-Konkani 
or Goanese ; 64 spoke Tamil; 58 spoke Arabic; 4 spoke Burmese ; 
2 spoke Baluchi; 2 spoke Danish ; and 2 spoke German, 

The following tabular statem ent gives the number of each relic; ous 
class according to sex nt different 8, with, at each stage: the 
peventage on is hears peetasos o oes same sex and religion, 

he columns referring to ‘ota, tion omit religious distinc. 
tions but show the difterenpe of mere Seer 
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The following table shows the proportion of the people of the Marriage. 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 
Anuwapwadak Margiags Derais, 1331, 
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According to occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 

population into six classes : 
L—In Government ice, Learned Professions, Literature, and Arts, 
18,039 or 2°40 per cent. 
T1.—In Domestic Service 6970 or 0°79 per cent. 
FLL—In Trade and Commerce 4455 or 0°50 per cent. 
IV.—In Agriculture 265,428 or 34°73 per cent. 
V.—In Crafts and Industries 53,554 or 7:12 per cent. 
Vi—In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including Children, 
400,779 or 53°35 per cent, 

‘According to the 1881 census, of 138,204 houses, 108,796 were 
occupied and 29,408 empty. The total gave an average of 20°73 
houses to the square mile, and the 108,796 occupied houses an 
average of 6°90 inmates to each house. 


According to the 1881 census seven towns had more than 5000 
and one of the seven more than 10,000 people. Excluding these 
seven towns, which together numbered 69,862 or 9-29 per cent of 
the population, the 681,366 inhabitants of Ahmadnagar were distri- 
buted over 1927 villages, giving an average of one village for 5-02 

aare miles and of 513-46 people to each village. Of the 1327 

lages 118 had less than 100 people, 219 between 100 and 200, 
45 between 200 and 500), 300 between 500 and 1000, 118 between 
1000 —F 2000, 17 between 2000 and 3000, and 10 between 3000 


Except in Koli parts of Akola where the duties of the village clerk 
and of many of the village servants extend over a group of faire five 
villages, the village communities are generally complete. The chief 
men are the pitils of whom, except in some small villages, there are 
usually two, one the revenue or mulki and the other the police patil. 
As the representatives of Government the pdtils have great authority 
and as a rule are much respected by their neighbours. Still as 
knowledge carries with it power, the kulkarni or village clerk has 
often more influence than the headman. Under the police pdtil are 
the jdglids or village watch of whom there are one two three or 
more according to the size and wealth of the village or town. In 
addition to these who are all in receipt of Government allowances, in 
each village are a certain number of servants who are paid by their 
fellow-villagers in return for certain specified work which they are 
expected to perform whenever called upon. These payments are 
made yearly at harvest time in grain and are called baluéds, These 
village servants are divided into three classes and receive baluéia 
according to their class, The first class including the sutdr or 
carpenter and chimbhdr or cobbler, are entitled to two shares ; the 
second class including the nhdei or barber, the parit or washerman, 
the lohdr or blacksmith, the mang or ro maker, and the humbhar 
or potter receive 1} shares; and the tied alnes including the bhat or 
Hindu priest, the mulla or Muhammadan priest, the koli or water- 
carrier, the sonar or goldsmith, and the gurav or temple ministrant 
receive one share each. he share varies according tothe crop; it 
is yearly fixed between the Bhat and the Kunbi. When the Bhat 
has received his allowance all the others come and claim theirs. In 
the case of millet and other grain crops a share would be about 24 
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per cont of the outturn. On sugarcane crops it is calculated some- 
what differently and a share would represent twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of gul or coarse sugar, for every bigha or half an acre of 
crops. Besides these classed servants the Mhérs are entitled to an 
allowance somewhat less than that claimed by the first class that 
is two shares. In antes sige a host se epi live on the 
Kunbi, and partly asa right ly out of charit t in 
allowances. Fras the Témboli soko leaf seller in soma tae 
supplying pan or betel leaves on certain festivals, the Gondbli and 
Bharédi for playing the dram at the temple, and the Gosdvi or 
beggar all expect and receive something. In return for these 
allowances, the Sutdr, Lohdr, and Chambhir are expected to keep 
all field tools in repair. If any new work is required of them they 
receive extra payment. The Mdngs on being provided with materials 
make whatever ropes are required. The Kambhar provides all the 
earthen pots necessary for ordinary house use. The Nhavi is expected 
to attend and shave the male population whenever called upon, but 
on each occasion he receives a cake of bread in addition to the yearly 
allowance. In the event of a marriage he distributes water to the 
guests, and, in return, he is entitled to a cake of bread from each and 
to the turban which the bridegroom takes off during the ceremony. 
The Parit washes the villagers’ clothes, and at marriages lays down 
floor cloths for the bridal procession to walk over, and thereby 
becomes entitled to the present of a new sddi or robe for his wife, 
The Bhat or priest practically does nothing in return for his share. 
When called to a marriage or other ceremony he is always paid 
according to private arrangement. The Maulla’s position is much the 
same. He is always expected to attend and pronounce the blessin 
when a sheep ora goat has to beslain. For this he too is always pai 
by being asked to partake of the feast. The Sondr has also a 
sinecure. In former days he was expected to test all coins but this 
duty has ceased. The Koli supplies water on festivals and at 
marriages, and it is also part of his duty to clean and keep in order 
the village office. The Guray cleans and takes care of the village 
- temples, and on any public feast has to provide leaves for the guests 
to dine off. The Mhdrs are the village messengers and servants of 
all work. One of them is always supposed to be present at the village 
office and to forward to the next village any Government letter or 
package that may arrive. It also falls to them to show the way to 
any traveller who may want a guide. 

Brahmans! according to the 1881 census included fifteen classes 
with a strength of 32,586 or451 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are : | 





''The Ahmadnagar Hindu population details are compiled from materials suppli 
Major 8. Babington, Banerinwedant of Police, and Rio Bahddur Nardyan 
paode, District Deputy Collector. ; 
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Deshasths, meaning either Local or Upland Bréhmans, are 
returned as numbering 27,249, or 83°74 per cent of the Brahman 

ppulation. They are found all over the district. Each village has at 
Piast two Brahman houses, the village priest’s or joshi’sand the village 
clerk’s or kulkarni’s, They seem to be very early settlers. The word 
Deshasth according to some authorities means local ; according to 
others it means upland to Seat ee them from the Konkanasths or 
Chitpavans of the coast. The Nagar Deshasths have no tradition or 
memory of any former settlement. Unlike Chitpdvans they have no 
regular surnames, their family names being either place or calling 
names. The names both for men and for women do not differ from 
those in use among Poona and Sétéra Deshasths. Their family 
stocks are Agasti, Angirasas, Atri, Bhrigu, Kashyap, Vasishth, 
and Vishvémitra. Their family gods are Bahiraynath of Sondri in 
Ahmadnagar, Shridevi of Tuljépur, Shriganpati, Khandoba of Jejuri, 
Shlinarstah of Poona, and Shri Vyankatesh of Tirupati in North 
Arkot. They belong to two divisions Rigvedis and Yajurvedis, 
called after the Veds which they study and follow. Of Yajarvedis 
there is a further division called vas. Yajurvedis are also 
called MAdhyandins because they perform their religious ceremonies, 
including the prayers or sandhya, at noon instead of at dawn as 
is doue by Rigvedis. The two divisions eat together but do not 
intermarry. The Yajurvedisare somewhat darker and are said not 
to be so cleanly as the Rigvedis. As a class Deshasths are dark 
strong and somewhat coarse-featured for Brahmans with round and 
flabby cheeks, the women being fairer and shorter than the men. 
Their Marathi differs from classical Marathi by the use of the lingual 
instead of the dental n, and by changing the short a of roots toi long 
when the termination fo of the present tense is added, as kari-i-fo 
instead of karatohe does. This practice is commoner among women 
thanamong men. ‘They live in one or two-storeyed houses with raud 
or stone walls and tiled or thatched rvofs which are covered with 
earth and beaten hard. Their house goods include low stools, cots, 
carpets, blankets, bedding, and metal vessels. The rich have begun 
to use chairs, tables, hanging lamps, and other articles of European 
farniture. They keop Braéhman servants as water-drawers and 
god-servants who worship the house gods Vishnu, Shiv, Surya or 
the Sun, Ganpati, and Devi. Maréth4s, Dhangars, Kolis, and other 
lower class servants employed outof doors are not allowed to enter into 
their kitchens, dining rooms, or house-shrines, Bréhman women 
never touch the low class servants; if they do they afterwards bathe. 
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Mhirs, Chambhars, and other impure classes, if they visit a Bréhman 
house may not pass inside of the veranda, Deshasths own cattle 
and keep horses, dogs, peacocks, and parrots as pets. The dogs are 
never allowed to enter the god-room or kitchen, nor do the women 
touch them. They are good cooks, and moderate eaters, except 
the priests whose gluttony is abyeword. Their staple food includes 
rice, millet bread, 4 Se pulse, vegetables, wafer biscuits or pipuds, 
and condiments, with clarified butter and curds, Poor Deshasths 
eat millet bread and pulse boiled in water and mixed with pounded 
chillies. At the houses of the rich special dishes are daily prepared 
for the head of the house, which the other members of the dmnily do 
not share. This practice has given rise to such phrases as Rav 
sdhebé purti dmbti A Sauce for the Ravséheb, or Khdshya 
purti Vatibhar the Master’s Cupful. Deshasths are known for 
their skill in cookery. Their special dishes are polis or rolls of 
sugar and dough corresponding to English rolly-polies, sweet balls 
called Idédus, sugar and rice or s@kharbhat, curds seasoned with 
sugar and spices called shrikhand, bisundi of boiled milk sugar 
and spices, and various condiments called koshimbirs. They bathe 
daily. After bathing they dress in a silk or newly washed and 
untouched cotton waistcloth and some elder or the family priest 
worships the house gods, and offers water or farpan to the gods and 
family ghosts, and food with sandal paste and flowers to the gods. 
After finishing their morning prayer or sandhya, all of the men 
dress in their sacred robe and sit to their morning meal. Before 
tasting the food they perform the chifrahudt or invocation of Chitra, 
the officer of Yama the god of death and the god himself with hi 

staff of spirits. ‘Then follows the aposhani or water-sipping in the 
name of the fire in the human body, eating five morsels in the names 
of the five airs that sustain human life.t When they have eaten 
they again sip a little water and wash their hands and faces. They 
are strict vegetarians excepi when, at long intervals, they eat what 
is left of the offering at a goat sacrifice. Their caste rules forbid 
the use of liquor, but, especially of late years, this rule is not carefully 
kept. Hemp water or bhdng is freely drunk by some, and many 
chew tobacco with betel leaves nuts and lime, Men shave the head 
except the topknot and the face except the moustache and eyebrows. 
Women plait the hair into a braid or cent which they tiein an open 
half ring or khopa at the back of the head. The open half ring or 
khopa fashion is slowly giving way to the practise of rolling the hair 
into a solid ball or knot known as the buchada or knot. The men’s 
indoor dress includes a waistcloth or pancha, a shouldercloth, and 
sometimes a shirt or bandi of chintsz or woollen cloth, When men 
go abroad, they wear a turban, a long waistcloth, a coat, and a pair 
of country shoes. Elderly and pious men wear white turbans, and 
never put on red silkbordered waist or shouldereloths, Women, 
whose favourite colours are black and red, dress in a long Maratha 
robe passing the skirt back between the feet and covering the 





* These five airs or spirits are prin chief air, apda downair, rydn through air, uddn 
up air, and samdn digestive air, with Brahman the spirit of the universe at their 
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bosom and shoulders with one of its ends, and a bodice with a back 
and sleeves stopping at the elbow and having the ends tied in a 
knot onder the bosom. Both men and women have a store of rich 
clothes and ornaments for holiday wear and for grand occasions, 
similar to those of the Deshasths of Sholdpur and of the Chitpévans 
of Poona. Every married woman rich or poor must every day wear a 
gold nosering or nath, the lucky neck thread or mangalsutra, the 
earrings called bugadis, and the toe-rings called jodvis, Asa rule 
they are somewhat slovenly, extravagant, orderly, easy-going, open- 
handed, and so wanting in push and vigour that they are called 
dham or stay-at-homes. They belong to two classes, clerics 
eit Oa both vaidiks who sre men versed in Vedic lore and 
shastris or purdniks who are versed in legends or sacred books, 
and grihasths or laymen. The laymen include moneylenders, 
moneychangers, bankers, landholders, and village accountants or 
kulkarnis. Many are hereditary district officers, deshmulhs or 
deshpindes, who, though they have ceased to perform Government 
service, hold hereditary estates instead of service. The women 
mind the house and do not Pe the men, as the proverb says: 
The weaver’s wife does the whole work, the gardener’s half; the 
oilman’s wife is his master, the Brahman’s his creditor} that is she 
is always dunning him, Boys above twelve are apprenticed to their 
father’s trade and are trained in three or four years. ‘The traders 
are well-to-do, the priests Sse Hc that the people give less than 
they used to give, and the landholders complain that Government 
take more than they used to take. Many landholders do not till 
themselves and they say that their Kunbiservants and underholders 
leave but a small balance to the masters and overholders. Many of 
the villagers and about one-third of the townspeople are said to be in 
debt. A strict Deshasth layman rises at four, washes, and repeats 
his morning prayer or pritahsmaran. He bathes, changes 
his clothes repeating the Vedic hymn called purushsukta, says his 
morning prayer or sandhya, worships the family gods, and sits 
reading a sacred book or pothi till eight. Hethen goes to market to buy 
vegetables or does other business, returns at noon, washes his hands 
and feet, does his midday worship or sandhya, offers water or 
tarpan to the Vedic deities and to family ghosts, performs the daily 
sacrifice or vaishvadev that is an offering to all the Vedic deities, and 
alongwith any onewho happens to join him at or before the time of the 
sacrifice, offers food to the gods. “After dinner he washes his hands, 
eats a sweet basil or /ulsi leaf, takes a shatpdvlior walk of one hundred 
around his room, and has a nap or wdmkukshi literal y a left-side 
ying. He wakes about half-past two, attends to business for an 
hour or two, reads a sacred book, goes to hear a reader, or attends 
the mixture of religious song and sermon known as a harikirtan, At 
sunset he returns, visits the village temple, washes his hands and 
feet, changes his clothes, burns frankincense before the family gods, 
performs his evening prayers, reads his sacred books, repeats the 
praises of the gods and takes his supper, After supper he reads the 
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holy book again or sings sacred songs or bhajan till ten or eleven, and 
retires for the night, The number of laymen who bathe in the early 
morning isamall. A trader rises at six and soon after goes to his 
shop. returns at noon, bathes, performs his midday service, 
worships his house gods, and takes his morning meal. They 
rest a little, go back to their shops, return between nine and ten, 
wash their hands and feet, change their clothes, repeat their 
prayers, take their supper, and go to bed at eleven. A Brdhman in 
the service of Government or of a trader bathes hurriedly, repeats the 
morning prayer or sandhya, takes his food, and attends office, returns 
home at six, sups at eight, talks with his friends, and goes to rest 
at ten or eleven. Landholders get up in the early morning, go to 
their fields, return at noon, bathe, rattle through their prayers, take 
their food, rest for an hour,go back to their fields, come home atsunset, 
harry through the evening rites, sup, and go to sleep, Landholders 
Fes least religious classof Deshasth Brahmans. The clerics rise 
before the laymen, eo. through their morning rites, and visit their 
trons’ houses. en they have no business abroad, they sit at 
ome, repeating the veds or reading some sacred book or purdn, or 
they spend their time in making sacred threads or janavas, They 
are careful to perform daily rites both in the morning and evening. 
A Deshasth matron rises before her husband, sweeps and cleans the 
house, and makes provisions ready for cooking, fetches water from 
the well, bathes ann goes to the kitchen at eleven, gives bathing water 
to her husband and children, serves them with , and eats from the 
dish out of which her husband has eaten. She cleans the kitchen, 
scoures the cooking vessels, washes and dries the clothes, and if she 
has time takesa nap. About five she starts for a temple or some 
place where a sacred book is being read, takes with her a small 
cup full of dry rice or millet, strewa it on the ground before the 
reader or the god, and in honour of Lakshmi the goddess of fortune, 
draws in the rice heap « picture of a lotus or of the lucky cross called 
nandi. She returns at sunset, lights the lamp, and cuoks supper, she 
feeds her children and sets them to learn their lessons, takes her 
food after her husband has eaten, tidies the kitchen, and goes to 
bed. In a large family the women divide the house work between 
them. The elder women leave the heavy work to the younger 
women and devote themselves to the morning and evening service of 
the gods and to taking care of the children. An elderly Bréhman 
women’s morning is passed in worshipping the sweet basil plant or 
tulas, or in walking round the shrine of some god and feeding the 
children. She dines with the men, rests an hour or two, pays and 
receives visits, listens to some Vishnu-slave or Haridas, that is a 
posed who repeats and explains sacred books and songs, returns 
ome at sunset, takes a light meal, repeats prayers or bhajan, and 
retires for the night. Young women, between sixteen and thirty-five 
while at their husband’s, are not allowed to go out except to pay 
visits. At their father’s they have more freedom. Children take 
three meals a day, one between nine and ten in the morning, and two 
others with their parents. The rest of their time they spend either 
at school or play or in learning their daily lessons. 


Deshasth Brihmans rank as the head of local Hindus. They 
dine with other Brahmans, but on certain occasions treat them as 
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inferior. A Deshasth will neverask a Chitpdévan or a Devarukha to 
dine at his house on a mind or shraddh feast or to officiate at any of 
his ceremonies, while a Chitpdvan has no objection to ask a Deshasth. 
They are held in Pa by other Brahmans, and, as the possessors of 
all religious knowledge, and the chief and indispensable persons in all 
religious ceremonies, they have considerable importance among all 
Hindus. They are either Smarts that is followers of Shankaracharya 
the apostle of the doctrine that the soul and the universe are one, or 
Bhégvats who hold that the soul and the universe are distinct. 
They worship all Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, and heap eee 
ordinary fasts and feasts; they make pilgri to Alandi, 
Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Jejuri, N4sik, Pandharpur, Rameshvar, 
and Tuljépur. Their customs are the same as those of the Chitpdvan 
Bréhmans of Poona or the Deshasths of Sholdépur, and they 
rm their ceremonies according to the ritual laid down in the 
ajurved. On the birth of a male child the father throws himself 
into a well with all his clothes on, dresses in fresh clothes, and, in the 
presence of his and his wife’s relations, lets a couple of drops of honey 
and butter fall into the child’s mouth. Mother Sixth or Shashthi 
is worshipped on the fifth day with flowers, sandalpaste, and food. 
The mother remains impure for twelve days when she is bathed and 
becomes , and the child is laid in a cradle and named. At 
four months old the child is taken out of the house to see the son, 
and after its fifth or six month it is fed with cooked rice. When 
between one and three years old, if the child is a boy, his head is 
shaved, and between his fifth and his eighth year, he is girt with the 
sacred thread or jdnava, They marry their girls before they come 
of age, and their boys before they are twenty or twenty-five. The 
offer of vee comes from the girl’s father. When a girl comes 
of age, she is held impure for three days, is seated in a wooden 
frame, and is given sweet dishes by her relations and friends. 
On the fourth day she is bathed and presented with new clothes. 
Musicians play for three days, and, on any day before the 
sixteenth, when she joins her husband. They burn their dead, 
do not allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy and early 
marriage. They shave their widows’ heads. They have a caste 
council and along with Konkanasths, Karhddas, and Devrukhas 
form the local community of Bréhmans. Caste disputes are 
settled at caste meetings and doubtful matters are referred to the 
Bréhman communites of Nasik, W4i, or Benares. The decrees of 
Shankéréchérya at Shankesvar in Kolhépur are final and any one 
who disobeys them is put out of caste. The power of the pontiff 
is said to be onthe decline. They send their children to school. 
Town Deshasths are fairly off ; village Deshasths are poor. 


Devrukha’s, or Bréhmans of Devrukh in Ratnagiri, are returned 
as numbering seven, and as found in Parner, Shevgaon, Kopargaon, 
and Akola. They are not permanent settlers and are employed in the 
revenue and judicial service of Government. They say that their 
ancestors were Deshasths before they went to Ratnagiri. Formerly 
the Deshasths thought it unlucky to dine with them; but this 
feeling is passing away. Devrukhds have no divisions and they 
marry among themselves. Their surnames are Bhole, 5 
Ghondse, Joshi, Junekar, Mule, Padvale, Shitup, and Sobalkar. They 
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belong to fifteen family stocks or gotras of which the most important 
are Atri, Bhdradv4j, Gargya, Kashyap, Kaundinya, Kaushik, 
Jamadagni, Shandilya, Savanak, and Vasishth. Members of the 
same family stock cannot intermarry, bat sameness of surname is 
no bar to marriage. They look like Deshasths and men and 
women are strong, healthy, and somewhat dark. They Fan 
correct Mardthi,and in house, food, and dress do not differ from 
Deshasths. They are clean, hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable, 
but hot-tempered and rude. They are Smérts or followers of the 
doctrine of Shankar&écharya that the soul and the universe are one. 
They have no special religious or social customs. In all these 
points they follow local Deshasths or the Devrukhés of Ratnagiri 
and Poona. They have a caste council and settle social disputes at 
ae of castemen. They send their boys to school, and are 
well-to-do, 


Dravid or South Indian Brd4hmans, numbering thirteen, are a 
poor and needy class of beggars. 


Govardhan or Golak Brahmans, numbering 485, are scattered 
in small numbers all over the district. They perhaps take their 
name from Govardhan or old Nasik near which many hold posts as 
village priests. ‘The name of Golaks or bastards was perhaps given 
to them by later Brahmans because they continued to allow widow 
marriage.! They are dividedinto Kunds thedescendants of a Bréhman 
widow and Rands the descendants of a Brahman woman by a man 
who is not her husband. The two divisions eat together and 
intermarry. Both are also called Gomakh or cow-mouth Brahmans. 
They do not differ from Deshasths in appearance, language, or dress. 
They live in houses one or two storeys high with brick walls and tiled 
roofs, and their house goods jaalaia hoxbk: stools, cots, cradles, 
carpets, blankets, and metal vessels. They own servants, cattle, and 
BOON. They profess to be strict vegetarians but rank below 

réhmans who take neither food nor water from their hands. Both 
men and women are untidy, but hardworking, frugal, and i 
Like regular Braéhmans they employ themselves for the most 
in service, trade, and landholding, and occasionally act as priests 
both among themselves and among the low castes. At other times 
they call Yajurvedi Braéhmans to whom they say their forefathers 
mortgaged their Bréhmanical privilege of priesthood. A good 
many hold the position of stipendiary ee clerks; it is not 
known whether any are hereditary clerks. They rank next to the 
regular Brahmans who are careful to debar them from the Bréhmanical 
privileges of receiving gifts ddnpratigraha and the study of the Veds 
vedddhydpana, and treat them as low class Hindus. They send 
their shilciren to school, and are fairly off though none are rich. 

Gujara'ti Brahmans, including Anudichs, Nfgars, and 
Shrim4lis, numbering eighty-nine, are found in smal! nombers in the 
town of Nagar and in the Parner, Shrigonda, Karjat, Kopargaon, 
Sangamner, and Akola sub-divisions. They remain in the district 
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only ten months in the year, returning to Gujarat in October. 
The names in common use among men are Danlatrém, Jerim, 
Jivram, Pitémbar, Purshotam, and Venirdm; and among women 
Gangab4i, Khushalbai, Nathibdi, Palibai, Punjibii, and Rédhébéi 
Like other Gujarét Brahmans they have no surnames, but sameness 
of stock name either on the father’s or on the mother’s side bars 
marriage. Among the Trivdimevdds the leading stocknames are 
Bhérdvaj, Shandilya, and Vasistha. At home they speak Gujarati, 
and abroad use a rough Maréthi with a Gujardt accent and a 
mixture of Gujardt words, They are of middle height and strongly 
made, and in colour either dark or fair, Most have straight and sharp 
noses, and thick face hair. All live in the houses of mon of other 
Gujarat castes orin temples. They have little furniture except brass 
copper cooking and drinking vessels. They have neither 
servants nor domestic animals. They are good cooks and heavy 
eaters, each eating one or two pounds of food ata meal, Their 
staple diet is rice, bread, vegetables, and pulse sauce, though 
all four dishes are rarely cooked for the same meal. Their 
holiday and wedding dishes are polis or s rolly polies and 
lapst wheat flour boiled with sugar and “dlarified butter and 
cooled. They perform almost all Bréhman daily rites, and they use 
neither animal od nor liquor. The men shave the head except the 
topknot, and the face except the moustache and ina few cases the 
cheeks. The men dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a jacket or 
coat, and a turban. Almost all wear a rosary of basil beads, Some 
have ornaments worth 10s. to £5 (Rs. 5-50). The women wear a 
petticoat and a short-sleeved backless bodice fastened behind by two 
strings. Besides by the bodice the up r part of the body is covered 
with a scarf. All their ornaments are o Gujarat fashion and are worth 
£1 to £10 (Rs. 10-100). They are poor and have no separate clothes 
for holiday wear. As a class they are clean, hardworking, honest, 
he gees pe and thrifty. Most are beggars and priests to Gujarit 
Vianis. ey take alms from no one but Gujarat Vanis. Some 
are water-carriers, fetching water for drinking and other honse 
purposes for rich local Bréhmans, who drink at their hands but do 
not eat with them. Others are cooks in the houses of Gujarat Vanis. 
They rank with other Brahmans. In the morning the men beg and 
the women mind the house. A family of four or five spend 16s. 
(Rs, 8) a month. They are a religious class, respecting other 
Brihmans besides their priest who belongs to their own caste, 
They are Yajurvedis and consider Shankardchérya, the pontiff 
of Sinért Hindus as their religious guide. They worship Ganpati, 
Mahddey, and Vishnu, and make pilgrimages to Benares and 
Rameshvar. They have great faith in soothsaying and some of them 
are skilled astrologers. They also believe in witchcraft. The rich 
perform all the regular sixtean sacraments, the rest keep only three, 
thread-girding, marriage, and death. Except that the goddess Sati 
is not sgeohay 2a on the fifth day, their lying-in rites differ little 
from those of local high caste Hindus. On the twelfth day four or 
five married women cradle and name the child. Each is given a little 
turmeric powder to rab on her hands and face and ca eh to mark 
her brow. They spend £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) ona birth. A thread- 
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girding costs £2 10s. to £5(Rs. 25-50), and differs in few respects from 
the practice among Deshasth Brahmans. At the thread-girding the 
boy, instead of on an altar or bahule, is made to stand in a square at 
each of whose corners isa pile of earthen jars. One or two feasts are 
given to caste people. Girls are married at an early age, Widows 
are not allowed to marry, their heads are shaved, and they are not 
allowed to wear bangles or the lucky necklace or mangalsulra, or to 
mark their brows with red, They may wear a bodice with a back, 
bot never their usual backless bodice, and they are forced to lead 
an ascetic life. Polygamy is allowed and practised, and polyandry 
is unknown. A girl’s marriage costs £5 to £10 (Rs.50-100), and 
a boy’s £5 to £15 (Rs.50-150), for the boy’s father has sometimes 
to pay sper The offer - marriage Sonies from nee irl’s 
parents and marriages are held on fixed lucky days. ey keep 
to the Gujardt wedding customs which differ from Deccan customs 
chiefly by having instead ofan altar or bahule, a square with a pile 
of red and white striped pots at each of its corners. The wedding 
is marked by one or more feasts. Unlike Deccan Bréhmans they do 
not mark a girl’s coming of age by any rejoicings. On the fourth 
day she is bathed and her lap is filled with rice a cocoanut and a 
betelnut by four or five married women, who are given turmeric 
powder and vermilion to rub on their hands, faces, and brows. 
A death costs £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20). Like local Brahmans they burn 
their dead, except children of less than a year. Unlike local 
Bréhmans they carry the fire on a cowdung-cake instead of in a fire- 
pot and all the male relations of the deceased shave the moustache. 
All who accompany the funeral bathe after the body has been 
burnt and then return. The rest of the funeral and mind-rites or 
shrdddhs, are the same as those of other Brahmans. Though so 
small in number, they form a distinct community. Small breaches 
of caste rules are punished by fines, and serious offences by loss of 
easte, The fines are generally spent on a caste feast. hey keep 
their boys at school till they are about fifteen, they take to no new 
pursuits, and show no signs of improving their position. 

Ja’'is, or Bastard Bréhmans, are returned as numbering 921, and as 
found in small numbers in all sub-divisions exceptinAkola. They are 
degraded Briéhmans, the illegitimate children of Maratha mothers by 
Brahman fathers, Other Brihmans look down on them and neither 
eat nor drink any thing touched by them. They are like Marathas, 
some of them dressing in Maratha and others in Bréhman fashion. 
They eat no flesh and drink no liqnor, Except that they cannot 
act as priests, they follow thesame callings as Bréhmans, They are 
husbandmen, traders, clerks, house servants, and beggars. In 
customs and religion they differ little from Brahmans except that 
Vedic texts are not repeated at their ceremonies. The classical 
Sanskrit text is used instead of the Vedic, and all Brahman rites are 
performed. They oe their sons with the sacred thread between 
eight and twelve. Early marriage, polygamy, and widow-marriage 
are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling, and settle their social 
disputes at meetings of adult castemen instructed and advised by 
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learned and respectable local Brihmans. They send their children 
to school. Asa class they are poor. 

Jambus are returned as numbering forty-nine and as found 
only in thaNegar sub-division. They are said to have come from 
Jambusar in Broach, but when and why is not known. They are 
also called Khisti or moneylending Brahmans from their former 
Sc! eae of moneylending. They are strict vegetarians and 

ink no liquor. Nothing in their dress or customs’ differs from 
the appearance and customs of local Brahmans who during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years have begun to eat with them, But 
Jambus as a rule marry among themselves. They are owners and 
cultivators of land, and some are employed in Government service 
as clerks. They are fairly off. 

Ka nadaand Telang Brahmans, with a strengthof fifty-three, come 
from South India and are not settled in the district. They speak 
Mardthiintroducing into their speech many foreign words and phrases. 
In religion they are Rigvedis, and their customs and ceremonies are 
the same as those of Rigvedi Deshasths with whom they eat and 
drink though they do not intermarry. They hold Mahddey and 
Vishnu in special reverence, and earn their living either as clerks or 
as beggars. As a class they are well-to-do, 


Earha‘da’s, from Karhad in Satara at the meeting of the Krishna 
and Koyna rivers, are returned as numbering 186. They are chiefly 
Government servants posted in Ahmadnagar city. Most are in the 
district only for a time but a few are settled, They have no 
subdivisions and marry among themselves and occasionally with 
Deshasths and Konkanasths. The names for men and women do not 
differ from those among Konkanasths, and their surnames are Bakre, 
Devasthali, Dhavale, Dhore,Ghinte, Gune, Gurjar, Haigriv, Karkirde, 
Karmarkar, Kibe, Shahdine, and Shevade. Whe have ten family 
stocks which are the same as the Chitpdévan divoka: the chief being 
Atri, Jamadagni, Kashyap, Kutsa, and Naidhruy, and families 
peree the same stock do not intermarry. Though a few are 
fair and handsome, as a class they are darker less well-featured and 
sturdier than the Konkanasths, ‘Their speech is Deccan Mardthi. 
Their houses are of the better class, one or two storeys high with 
brick walls and tiled roofs; and their house goods include cots, 
bedding, chairs, benches, low stools, and metal drinking and cooking 
vessels. They keep servants, cattle, parrots, and monkeys. The 
are vegetarians and have strict and well-kept rules against the use 
of liquor. Their women are famous for their skill in cookery. A 
family of five spends £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) a month on food, 
They dress like local Bréhmans. The women wear false hair and 
deck their hair and bodies with flowers and ornaments, As a class 
they are clean, neat, hardworkin g, orderly, and hospitable. They are 
writers in Government service, pleaders, husbandmen, traders, money- 
changers, moneylenders, astrologers, and beggars. They are Smarts 
holding that God and the soul are one, xa paying equal honour 
to Shiv, Vishnu, and other Braéhman gods, They principally 
worship the goddess Bhavani, and were formerly believed, apparently 
with trath, occasionally to propitiate her during the navardtras in 
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September by the sacrifice of a Telang or Karhéda Bréhman 
whom they asked to their house for dinner, and poisoned. Their 
family priest belongs to their own caste, and their religious teacher 
is Shankardchérya of Shankesvar in Kolhépur. In religion and 
customs they do not differ from the local Deshasths"Who eat and 
occasionally marry with them. They are one of the four classes 
who form the local Brahman community, and settle social disputes 
at meetings of the men of all four classes. They send their boys to 
school, and are well-to-do. 


Konkanasth or Konkan, also called Chitpa’van apparent! 
Chiplun Bréhmans, numbering 1255, are found in small numbers ail 
over the district. They are not residents and have lately come in 
search of employment. They are fairand thrifty like the Chitpdvans 
of Poona from whom they differ little either in appearance or in 
religious or social customs, They are divided into Rigvedis and 
Apasthambhs or Yajurvedis. On account of the legend in the 
Sahyddri Khand that the name Chitpdévan means pure from the 
, and that they are descended from foreigners, they prefer 
ing called Konkanasths to being called Chitpdvans. A few are 
priests, and most are clerks or pleaders. They are a well-to-do and 
saving class." 

Ma'rwaris, or Marwir Brahmans, are returned as numbering 971 
and as found in almost all parts of the district except in Shrigonda 
and Karjat. They belong to the Panchgaud or northern group of 
Brahmans, and are called Chhadnyati or more commonly Chhanyati 
Br&hmans, as they inclade six divisions, Déyam or Davich otherwise 
called Déyave, Gujargaud, Gaud Ssrasvat, Rhandelvél or Gaud, 
Parikh, and Shikhaval. These eat together and form one community 

-but do notintermarry. They cameinto the district about twohundred 
ears ago as priests to Meshri Vanis who were already settled 
in the district. ‘The names in former use among men and women were 
like those among Osvél and Meshri Maérwéris, Hukumchand, 
Hemchand, and Ritkarna. Now they are called after gods and 
sacred places as Hari Naraéyan and Ramchandra among men ; and 
Ganga, Sarasvati, and Yamuna among women. Mahdéraji or sir and 
pandydji or learned sir are added to men’s names, and di, bai and mai 
to women’s names. Each division is marked by different surnames. 
Those of the Dayaves are Chapade, Kakade, Mélavadi, and Murdel; 
those of the Gauds, Bayddajoshi, Baval Preydth, Bavalya Byds, 
Bhadanyajoshi, By4s, Gurav Pradhén, Haritval, Kalavade, Kata, 
Negvinoati, and Panchlungya ; those of the Gujar-Gauds, Chobe, 
Nabarajoshi, and Panchariranjejoshi; those of the Parikhs, 
otistivade, Baragajoshi, G4vjabora, Golyabyds, Kashapdjoshi, 
Khatddebyds, Madatval Tivadi, Mudakyabyds, Takingydbora, and 
Tivadabaya ; those of the Sdrasvats, Bodavajhe, Bhandiye, Gudgile, 
Gurdve, KayAljoshi, Réléni, Lodvajhe, Motjoshi, Pathak, Samudrajoshi, 
Sérsuréjosti, Tavanyajoshi, Sag and Upédhe; and those of 
the Shikavdls, Dukhartivade, Pandit, Tavadinaégale, and Vajhe. 





1 Details are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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Their family gods are Balaji of Tirupati, Devi, and peers 
and their family stocks are Bhéradv4j, Kashyap, Vasishth, and Vatsa. 


Members of the same family stock cannot pac dorae E bat sameness 
of surname is no bar to sain 7 They are like Meshri Marwari 
Vanis; their home tongue is dri and they speak a corrupt 
Marathi abroad. They live in hired houses one or two storeys high 
with stone or mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their houses are 
clean, and their vessels are well scoured. Their house goods include 
low stools, carpets, boxes, and metal vessels. They keep servants and 
own a cow or a horse, but have no pets. They are great eaters and 
cooks. They eat once a day either at noon or at night when they 
lhungry. At home they are moderate eaters, and, when asked 
to dine, they eat so much that they can last without food for one or 
two days. They are known for their fondness for sour and sweet 
dishes, and their special dishes include wheat or gram flour, sweet 
balls or ladus, ‘iad Gala or shirdpuris stuffed with wheat-flour boiled 
in clarified butter and mixed with molasses, rice, split pulse, and 
clarified butter with sugar. They are strict vegetarians and of veget- 
ables never touch garlic, onions, or carrots. Their staple food inclades 
wheat or millet bread and split pulse with clarified butter ; rice is one 
of their holiday dishes. ey bathe regularly before their morning 
meal and perform the daily Braéhmanic rites like other district 
Brahmans. They keep from flesh and liquor on pain of loss of caste, 
and some of them eat opium, smoke tobacco and hemp flower or gdnja, 
drink hemp water or thang, and chew tobacco with betel leaves nuts 
and lime. Men and women dress either like Marathas, or like Meshri 
Mérwéris with two-coloured turbans and Marwar-shaped shoes. 
shave the head except the top-knot and side knots and the face 
except the moustache and eyebrows. They wear gold earrings or 
kudis, a silk thread or anant tied round the right arm, and a 
talisman or dit with a string 2 throu us about their neck. 
They are hereditary priests and beggars an e tono new callings. 
Ther monthly pal an vary from 16s. to £1 (Rs.8-10), Their 
numbers have lately increased, and their profits have been lowered 
by competition. The men rise at six, bathe, worship their gods, 
say their morning prayers and go to their patrons’ where they read 
the almanac or panchdng, and tell them what time is lucky and 
what unlucky for their business. While moving to and from their 
patrons’ they buy vegetables and leave them at their houses, and 
come home at noon. They again either bathe or wash their hands 
and feet, perform the daily sacrifice or vaishvadev, that is a boiled rice 
offering to all Vedic gods and sages or rishis, offering water to the 
Vedic gods and family ghosts, and food to the family gods, and take 
food after, as a rule, performing the usual Braéhmanic rites before 
and after the meal, When their meal is over they smoke or chew 
tobacco with betel leaves, nuts, and lime, and rest for an hour or two 
or sit repeating the god’s praises or stotras. They again wait on their 
patrons, return home at sunset, wash their hands and feet, 
sacred prayers or stotras, sup on some one article of food or on sweet- 
meats, indulge in their usual habit of smoking or chewing tobacco, 
and retire for the night. The women rise before their husbands, 
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clean the house and the be wash them with cowdung, separate 
grain from the husk and pound it, scour pots, wash clothes, and 
attend to the kitchen. ‘They eat when their husbands have finished, 
clean the kitchen and vessels, rest for a time, make ready for 
cooking, take to needle work, fetch water, light the honse at night, 
sup after the men, and go to bed at ten oreleven. Boys attend 
ahiogk and girls work under their mothers or play with their 
neighbours. ese rank with Deccan Bréhmans and never eat with 
them though each may take water from the other. They are 
religious, worshipping their family gods and keeping all Bréhmanic 
rites. They have a priest of their own, who officiates at their 
marriage and other ceremonies. They revere Deshasth Bréhmans as 
a class and give them money gifts or dakshinds, but do not ask them 
to conduct their ceremonies. Some are Smarts and others are 
Bhagvats. They worship all Bréhmanic gods and visit all Hindu 
sacred places. eir chief holidays are Gangor and Shilasaptami 
in April, Akshatritiya in May, Chhoti and Baditiths in July and 
August, Dasara in September, Sankrént in Jan , and Basantpan- 
chami or Shimga in February-March ; and their fasts are the lunar 
elevenths ekddashis, and fourteenths pradoshas, Ramnavmi in April, 
Gokulashtami in August, Ganesh chaturthi in September, and Shiv’s 
Night or Mahdshivratra in February. Besides these the pious 
among them keep fortnightly fasts or chandrdyan wrats, when they 
eat morsels of solidified milk increasing the quantity as the moon 
waxes from one to fifteen morsels and again arapgee Shere quantity 
from fifteen morsels to one as the moon wanes. eir religious 
teacher is a Dravid Bréhman of the Smart sect. Their pontiff is 
Shankardcharya of the Shringeri monastery in North Maisar. They 
believe in witchcraft and soothsaying and in the power of evil 
spirits. Early marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; 
widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They 
keep the sixteen Hindu sacraments or sanskdrs, except the ceremony 
when a girl comes of age. On the fifth day after a birth the goddess 
Satvai yo dotokomt as among local Brihmans, and the child is 
named on the twelfth or thirteenth. The mother is given a mixture 
of pipal roots, ginger, and cumin seed for the first three days, and 
rice and clarified butter for the next ten days. Boys are girt with 
the sacred thread after they are eight, and married when they are 
twenty. Girls are married between eight and fifteen. They burn 
their dead and mourn them ten days. Their rites at all the sacra- 
ments or sanskars do not differ from those observed by local 
Braéhmans. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of castemen. Breaches of social 
discipline are punished with loss of caste for a time or for ever. 
They have no headman, and do not refer caste matters to their 
pontiff Shankarécharya. They send their boys to school and kee 
them at school till they are about fifteen. They take to no nsoful 
pursuits. 

Pardeshi, or North Indian Brahmans, are returned as nombering 
855, and as found scattered in search of work over the district 


especially in the town of Ahmadnagar. They have come lately 
into the district from North India in search of work and many of 
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them, when they have enough to live on, retire to Northern India, 
All are of the Gand or northern stock including Kananja, Kasths, 
Sdrasvats, and Sarvaryds. They claim to belong to the Angirasas, 
Brahaspati, Bhdradvaj, Késhyap, Kattydyan, and Vasishth family 
stocks. The names in common use among men are Da bankar, 
Dvarkishankar, Devidin, Ganjécharn, Gaurishankar, irdhdrilil, 
Gangadin, Hanumdnprasdd, Rémpraséd, and Shivaprasdd; and among 
women, Dhondabai, Gangabai, Radhibai, Sanhabai, Sitébsi,and Yamnu- 
naibdi. The words Mahirdj, Lalaséheb, Babusiheb, and Panditjisre 
added to men’s names; a Bavisiheb, Kakiséheb, and Miaiséheb to 
women’s names, Their surnames are Agnihotri, Bachape, Chaube, 
Dave, Mishra, Pide, Pathak, Shukla, Tivéri, and Trivedi. Sameness 
of stock but not sameness of surname isa bar to marriage. The 

speak Hindi at home and a porte Marithi abroad. Their family 
gods are Mahddev and Vishnu whose shrines are both at Benares 
and Oudh., They are divided into Gand, Kanauj, Maithil, Sdrasvat, 
and Utkal, who neither eat together nor intermarry, except that 
ifa girl gives a large enough wry she can be married to a boy 
belonging to a higher subdivision. Of these the Kananjs alone are 
found in Ramadan They are again divided into Ri ig 

Samvedis, Atharvavedis, and ajurvedis, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry, As a class they are wheat-coloured, tall, strong 
and well-built and can easily be known from the people of the 
district by their size, their fine features, and their martial bearing. 
They live in one-storeyed honses of the better class like those of 
local Brihmans, with walls of brick and tiled roofs, Their houses 
are proverbially clean, and their house goods include low stools and 
metal vessels. Very few own cattle or pet animals though some keep 
servants. They are great eaters but not such good cooks as Deccan 
Bribmans. Few eat more than once, and none eat more than twice 
aday. Their staple food is wheat-flour cakes with pulse and relishes, 
curds, and clarified butter. Their special holiday dishes are balls or 
lédus, wheat-flour cakes fried in clarified butter or puris, milk boiled 
with rice and seasoned with sugar and spices or khir, and wheat 
cakes stuffed with pounded pulse and molasses or puranpolis. They 
are strict vegetarians, and are careful to keep the rule against the use 
of liquor. Many smoke génja or hemp flower, drink hemp water 
or bhdang, and chew tobacco with betel leaves, nuts, and lime, The 
men never shave the head, but cut the hair close. They shave 
the face except the moustache and whiskers, Women dress their 
hair with care and plait it into braids which they draw back and 
wear at the top of the neck, decking the braids with false hair and 
sometimes with flowers. The men to a certain extent have 
assumed the local style of dress, and wear a waistcloth, a shoulder- 
cloth, a shirt, a coat, a Maritha turban or headscarf called phenta 
rolled round the head, and a pair of shoes or country boots. The 
women hold to the Upper India dress, a petticoat, a pair of drawers 
or lahangas, a coloured sheet or odhani which covers the bosom 
and part of the head, and abackless bodice with its ends tied at 
the back. Both men and women havo a store of clothes for 
holiday wear or for great occasions and uf on ornaments like 
those worn by the Brahmans of the district. Every married 
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woman wears the lucky necklace or mangalsutra, the nosering or nath, 
and wristlets or pdtlis, but, unlike local Brahman women, they never 
wear toerings. As a class they are clean, honest, hot-tempered, 
independent, courteous, and hospitable. They set great store upon 
the honour of their women. They are hereditary soldiers, traders, 
farmers, and contractors, Their earnings vary from £1 to £8 
(Rs.10-80) 8 month, and as a class they are free from debt. Most 
of them leave their wives in Upper India, those who bring their 
women get no help from them except that they mind the house. 
Their daily life does not differ from that of local Brahmans and 
they stop work on all Hindu holidays. They rank with Deccan 
Brahmans butdo not eat together, though they do not object to 
drink water at each other’s hands. One marked difference between 
the practical religion of the two classes is that Deccan Brihmans 
have little scruple about committing sins, even crimes. Washings 
aud penances wipe off sin as easily as they cleanse from ceremonial 
impurity. The Upper India Brahmans profess a horror of these 
views. Nothing they say can wipe away the stain of a wilful 
breach of the religious or moral law. In other points the purifica- 
tions ofthe two classes of Brahmans closely resemble each other as 
they perform the same rites and study the same Veds. They are 
religious, following the Veds, worshipping all Bréhmanic gods, and 
keeping all Hindu fasts and feasts. They have their own any 
riests but ask Deshasths to conduct their ceremonies, whic 
differ little from those of Deshasths except that rr worship the 
peices Satvaéi on the sixth instead of on the fifth day after the 
irth of a child. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, 
and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. Breaches 
of social discipline are punished with loss of caste which the offender 
is seldom again allowed to join. They recognise Shankar 
as their high priest, but never refer social questions for his decision. 
They send their boys and not their girls to school, keeping them at 
school till they can read and write and cast accounts. “Whey take 
to new pursuits and are fairly off. 

Shenvis, numbering 131, are found in small numbers in Ahmad- 
nagar, Parner, Shrigonda, Jamkhed, and Shevagaon, They are the 
descendants of Sharmds, and are said to have been brought by 
Parashurdm the sixth incarnation of Vishnu from Bengal to help 
him in performing ceremonies in honour of his ancestors. They 
settled in Goa in the Southern Konkan, and are said to have left 
Goa and passed chiefly to Belgaum and Dharwar in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century in consequence of the Portuguese hatred of 
Hindu rites. The Ahmadnagar Shenvis are new-comers probably 
within the last fifty years and live as Government servants and 
traders. Thoy are divided into Shenvis or Sérasvats, Sdstikars, 
Bardeshkars, Kudéldeshkars, and Bhalavalkars. In the Konkan these 
divisions neither eat together nor intermary, but in the Deccan, where 
all are strangers, they eat together thongh they do not intermarry. 
In appearance, house, dress, food, drink, and character they do not 
differ from their brethren in Kanara or Goa. They are followers of 
the Rigved and are either Smérts that is believers in the doctrine 
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that the soul and the universe are one, or Bhigvats who hold that 
the soul and the universe are distinct. Their religious teacher who 
belongs to their own caste is the high priest of the Sonavda 
monastery in Sévantvddi. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, 
and the power of evil spirits. Early marriage and lygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. ‘The heads of 
widows are shaved, and they are not allowed to marry on pain of 
loss of caste. Their social and reli ious customs do not differ from 
those of the Shenvis of Kanara ans ' They are bound together 
bya strong caste feeling, and settle social disputes at caste councils. 
The decisions of their religious teacher are final in caste matters, 
and persons who do not obey him are put out of caste. They send 
their boys to school, and are well-to-do. 


Tirguls, or Betel-Vine Growers, with a strength of 194, are 
found in Ahmadnagar, Pérner, and Jamkhed. The name Tirgal or 
threefold is locally derived from the Sanskrit trikula of three families. 
The story is that a Bréhman married three wives, a Brahman a 

riya and a Vaishya, whose descendants formed the class of 
Tirguls. Whence and when they came into the district is not 
known. They have no divisions. Their surnames are Arenkelle, 
Arole, Bhinge, Javalkar, Kogule, Mahéjane, Mahdshabde, Main- 
Sepiier: Their names do not differ from those in use 
among local Brahmans. They belong to five famil stocks or gotras, 
Bharadvaj, Kaushik, Kashyap, Lohit, and Napa. Persons belonging 
to the same spy stock cannot intermarry, They speak corrupt 
Marathi, live in houses of the better sort, and neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor, Both men and women dress like Mardthés, and are 
clean, thrifty, orderly, hardworking, hospitable, and honest. They are 
well-to-do. Except a few who are in overnment service they are 
nee ne ae chiefly in growing the betel vine, They used to rank with 
local Brahmans, but a meeting of the Brahman communit declared 
them degraded because they killed the insects which infest the 
betel vine. They are Smarts and worshi all Bréhmanic gods, and 
keep the ordinary fasts and feasts. Their social and religions 
customs are the same as the local Deshasth customs. They atudy 
the Veds and follow the tenets of the Yajurved. They have a 
caste council at which social disputes are settled, They send their 
children to school, and are fairly off. 


Vidurs, or Bastard Brahmans, numbering 98 are found all over 
the district except in Parner, Shevgaon, and Akola. They are the 
illegitimate sons of Brahman women. Like Jéis they follow the 
Same occupation as ordinary Brahmans except the priesthood, 
and are identical with them in appearance, character, customs, and 
religion. 

Writers include two castes with a strength of 167. Of these 


148 (males 77, females 71) were Kéyasth Prabhus and 19 (mal 14 
females 5) were Piténe Prabhus., " vine Ne 


1 Details are given in the North K mie : 
XV. Part I. 139-168, orth Kanara Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, 
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Ka‘yasth Prabhus are returned as numbering 148, and as font 


in the town of rash and the sub-division of Jaémkhed. 
They have come from Koléba and Théna in the Konkan in search of 
employment, some of them being clerks in Government offices and 
others pleaders. They formerly held high under Government, 
and there is one Prabhu Indmdér in Jam . In look, speech, 
food, drink, and dress they do not differ from their brethren in 
Kolaba, Thana, and Poona.' They eat flesh and drink liquor, 
and,as a rule, are clean, orderly, honest, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They are clerks and pleaders, and as a class are well-to-do. They 
rank next to Br4hmans and above Kunbis. During the time of the 
Peshwas the Chitpdvans are said to have treated Kayasth Prabhus 
very harshly because they wore the sacred thread and because 
they were gerons rivals both as soldiers and as civil officers and 
clerks. Their family gods are Ganpati, Khandoba, Taljabhavani, 
and other Bréhmanic gods, and they keep the regular réhmanic 
feasts and fasts. Their priest is a Deshasth Bréhman who conducts 
all their ceremonies. The worship their family ig with sandal 
paste and flowers daily and offer them food. Early marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry 
is unknown. Their social and religious customs do not iffer from 
those of their caste people in Kolaba. They send their children to 
school and are a pushing class. 

Pa‘ta’‘ne Prabhus are returned as numbering eighteen and 
as found in the town of Ahmadnagar only. They have come to 
the district during the last fifty years, and are employed in 
Government service as clerks and pleaders. ‘They resemble their 
kinsmen in Théna and Bombay in all points. There have been no 
changes in their religious or social customs, as they generally §° 
to their native places to marry their children. They are well-to-do. 

Traders include eight classes with a strength of 21,108 or three 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Alhmadnagar Traders, 1881. 





Gujara't Jains, also called Shravaks, numbering about 300, are 
found in small numbers in Akola, Jamkhed, Ko n, Sangamner, 
Shevgaon, and Shrigonda. Rishabhdhvaj and Pundarik are said 
to be the founders of their class, and V: i and Gautam 
the founders of their faith. According to their own account they 
formerly dwelt in Oudh and accepted Jainism along with Bharat 


a Solar Kshatriya the great disciple of Vardhamdnsvami, They 
Fi cl a a ce 


1 Details are given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
8 772—9 
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Uttamdas ; and among women Bhagirthibi, Jamnabii, i 
Kaveribai, Motibai, Rakhamabéi, Sundardb4i, and Vithabdi. r 
have no surnames. Their family god is Vyankatesh or Bal4ji of 
Tirupati. Some are Vad and others Visnag from the 
towns of those names in North Gujarét. All in the are said 
to belong to the Vishe division of these two classes. The two 
classes eat together but do not intermarry. As a rule they are 
wheat-coloured, lar and delicate featured, and weak, the women 
being fairer ‘ian the men. Their home tongue is Gujaréti, but out 
of doors they speak Marathi. They live in houses like those of upper 
class Hindus, one or two storeys high, with brick walls and tile 
roofs, and floors of beaten clay. Their house include 
tables, chairs, low stools, bedding, quilts, blankets, and metal vessels. 
They own cattle and sometimes horses ; parrots are their only pets, 
and they keep servants. They are good cooks and moderate eaters. 
Their staple food includes rice, wheat flour cakes, split pulse, and 
bles, and their fondness for sweet and sour articles and their 
dislike of pungent articles are proverbial. Their special dishes 
include fried wheat cakes stuffed with boiled wheat flour mixed with 
molasses called shirdpuris, various sweet flour balls or lddus, sugared 
rice or sékharbhat boiled in clarified butter and seasoned with spices, 
and bdsundi that is boiled milk sweetened with sugar and spices, 
They do not eat onions, garlic, radishes, or carrots. They athe 
daily and offer food tothe family gods with flowers and sandal 
paste. Before they take their morning meal, they feed the 
cows on rice and clarified butter with pulse called goyrés or the 
cow’s share. They give caste feasts at marriages, They neither eat 
flesh nor drink liquor, and use no narcotics except hemp water or 
bhang which they drink on festive occasions and during the hot 
er. Some of them chew tobacco with betel leaves nuts and 
lime. The men have assumed the local Bréhman style of dress 
including a waistcloth,shouldercloth, coat,'Bréhman turban,and shoes. 
The women dress in the backed and short-sleeved Deccan bodice, and 
a long Martha robe,hanging like a petticoat from the waist to the 
ankles without drawing the skirt back between the feet. The upper 
end is drawn over the head and covers the shoulders and bosom. 
Men shave the head except the topknot, and the face except the 
moustache and eyebrows; and women plait their hair in braids which 
they tie in an open semicircular knot at the back of the head. 
do not deck the hair with flowers or false hair. Both men and 
women keep a store of rich clothes brought from Ahmadabad, 
Nagpur, Paithan, and Yevla, and have a large namber of ornaments 
like those worn by local Brahmans. As a class they are clean, 
social, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable, but timid, dishonest in their 
dealings, and frugal even to stinginess ; their love of mone is 
proverbial, Trade is their hereditary calling. Those who have 
no capital begin by working as servants and clerks at the shops of 
rich merchants and in time become partners. None of them till 
the land or earn a living as house servants. They are grocers, cloth- 
dealers, moneylenders, and moneychangers. Their trade is brisk in 
the fair season and they are well-to-do, though they complain that of 
late years competition has greatly reduced their profits. They bathe 
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at six in the morning and sit in their shops from seven to eleven or 
twelve. They dine at twelve, rest till two, and again go to their 
shops. They do not return till ten, sup, and go to rest. Women 
mind the house and do not help the men in their shops. They rise at 
six, clean the house, cook the food, and dine after the men. After 
a nap they take their needle work, make and receive visits, bow 
to the god in the temple, make supper ready, sup, and go to bed 
about eleven. Old women pass much of their time in prayer. 
Boys go to school and girls work in the house under the mother’s 
eye. ey rank below Brahmans and above Marathds, and eat 
from the hands of their own Brahmans, and occasionally from Deccan 
and Shenvi Brahmans and Panchils. They are religious worshi ing 
all Bréhmanic gods and KOOring all Hind u fasts and feasts. i 
family gods are Balaji or Vyankoba of Tirapati in North Arkot 
and Vithoba of Pandharpur in Sholapur, and they make pilgrimages 
to the leading Hindu sacred places. ‘Their priest is Gujarati 
Brahman, and in his absence a Deshasth Brdhman is asked to 
officiate at their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. 
belong to the Valabhdchdrya sect. Every male and female shoul 
receive religious instruction from the teacher and repeat the verse or 
mantra which the teacher whispers into the ear of the initiated. 
They bow before him and offer him flowers and sandal paste. They 
believe in soothsaying and astrology, but profess not to believe in 
witchcraft, omens, or evil spirits. the sixteen Brahman 
ceremonies or sanskdrs they perform the naming, hair-clipping, 
marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. The details on 
each of these occasions differ little from those in use among 
local Bréhmans. When a boy begins to learn to write he is taken 
to school on a lucky day with music and a band of friends. In the 
name of Sarasvati, the yoddess of learning, he lays before the slate 
flowers, sandal paste, vermilion and turmeri powder, sweetmeats, 
with betel leaves and nuts and a cocoanut, and bows to the slate. 
Packets of sweetmeats are handed among the school boys. The 
teacher makes the boy write Om namas siddham, SOTO 
into O nad mad si dham, that is, Bow to the perfect, is 
resented with a roll of betel leaves, nuts, and money, and the 
earning ceremony or Sarasvati pwan is over. Unlike local 
Braéhmans, girls worship the goddess of fortune or mangalagaurt 
before, and never after they are married. Early races is allowed 
and practised; widow marriage and polygamy are forbidden on pain 
of loss of caste; polyandry is unknown. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at itsmeetings. Breaches of caste discipline 
are punished with fine and the decisions of the council are obeyed 
on pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are well-to-do, 


Komtis are returned as numbering 183, and as found all over the 
district exceptin Jamkhed, Karjat, Réhuri, Shevgoan, and og ear 
They seem to have come into the district from Telangan, though 
when and why they came is not known. The names in common use 
among men are Govinda, Rama, Vishnu, and Vithoba; and among 
women Chima, Ganga, Lakshmi, Rama, and Yamuna. Their 
surnames are Bhingarkar, Chhet, Chitte, Gandhekar, Konakarn, 
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Nimbalkar, Niradkar, Pankar, Sudal, Tamtam, and Vadkar. Persons: 
bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their home tongue 
is Telugu, and their family god is Balaji or Vyanktraman of Tirupati 
in North Arkot. They are divided into Janay and Vani Komtis, the 
Jénavs weaving and selling sacred threads which the Vani Komtjs 
neither wear nor sell. These two classes eat together but do not 
intermarry. There is a third class of bastard or Kadu Komtis who eat 
but do not marry with the other Komtis, They are dark, strong, and 
flabby, with a round face and small lively eyes. They mark ahsie bates 
with two perpendicular lines of white sandal paste with a black line 
between, and shave the head except the topknot, and the face except 
the moustache. The women tie their hair in aknot but do not wear 
flowers or false hair. They live in honses like Kunbi houses with brick 
wallsand tiled or thatched roofs. Their house goods inelude low stools, 
quilts, and metal and earthen vessels, and they own cattle and horses 
and other beasts of burden. They are moderate eaters and good cooks 
and arefond of sourandsharpdishes. Their staple food is millet bread ; 
split pulse, and vegetables, and their pet holiday dishes are polis or 
sugar rolly-polies, They eat flesh except beef and pork and drink 
liquor. They never offer their gods animal food and on all holidays 
and fasts abstain from 5 aioe drinks. Some of them smoke ganja 
or hemp flower and drink bhang or hemp water, and all chew tobaceo, 
Men dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a turban, and shoes or 
sandals ; and women dress in a bodice with a back and short sleeves 
and a robe falling to the ankles without drawing the skirt back 
between the feet. Both men and women are fond of bright colours 
and have a store of ornaments like those of local Brahmans, As 
aclass they are dirty, hardworking, honest, order! , and showy, 
but thrifty and hospitable. Their chief and hcositars calling is 
dealing in sacred threads or jdnavas and in co r, brass, and iron 
vessels which they pa in a basket and hawksabort the streets, 
sometimes selling them but generally exchanging them for old 
clothes. They attend all fairs and visit distant places where they 
think their wares will find a good market. The women mind 
the house and beg about thestreets. The men rise early, go about 
selling their pots, and return home in the evening. The women and 
children leave their homes at six, beg till ten, return home, eat, and 
rest, leave the house again at two, and beg till dark. They rank below 
Brahmans and above Kunbis, A family of five spends 16s, to £1 
(Rs.8-10) a month. A house costs £2 10s. to £10 (Re. 25-100) to 
build, and their belongings are worth £3- 10 to £10 (Rs, 25-100). A 
birth costs 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10), a thread-girding £1 to £2 10s. 
(Rs. 10-25), a marriage £2108. to £10 (Rs. 25-100), and a death 
£1 to £2 108. (Rs 1u-25). Every day they lay flowers, sandal 
jaste, and food before the image of Vyankatraman of Tirupati, of 
ithoba of Pandharpur, of Devi of Tuljapur in the Nizém’s country | 
of Ganpati, of Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and of Marati and 
keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, Their priest isa Telang Bréhman 
who lives in Poona, and visits their villages once a year, but does 
not take food at their hands. He officiates at their marriages and 
receives a yearly tribute in money from each of his followers. In his 
absence local Bréhmans are asked to take his place at their ceremonies 
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pephreicesetigr ihe SreUR They make pilgri to Jejuri in Poona, 
Pandharpur in Sholépur, andTirups Tn North pss They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Early marriage, poly- 
gamy, and widow sence are allowed and tised and polyandry 
is unknown. On the fifth day after the birth of a child the goddess 
Satvai is worshipped. On the twelfth neighbour women meet at 
the mother’s and name and cradle the child. Packets of betel 
leaves and nuts with boiled gram are handed to the ts and the 
cradling is over. Boys are girt with the sacred thread between 
eight and twelve. A booth or porch is built in front of the house 
and an altar or bahule is made. The boy stands on the altar and is 
Cee the sacred thread or jdnava with Purdnic not Vedic rites. 
insfolk and friends are asked to dine and the boy’s sacred thread 
is renewed every year on the Shrdvani Paurnima or August full- 
moon. Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and girls 
between five and fifteen. The offer comes from the boy’s side. His 
father proposes the match to the girl’s father, and, if he agrees, the 
boy’s father marksthe girl’s brow with vermilion. The priestchooses 
a lucky day for the marriage, and invitation cards are sent round 
by the parents both of the boy and of the girl, On a day before 
the marriage day, to please the gods, a married couple worships a 
copper coin with a cocoanut and betelnut at the house of each of the 
ts in the name of Vyankoba and sa sandal paste and flowers 
fore them. The bridegroom visits the bride’s vi with music 
and a band of friends, and is married with the same details as 
Brahmans, except that Sanskrit verses are used instead of Vedic 
verses. Friends and relations are feasted and the couple are taken 
to the bridegroom’s. When agirl comes of age she sits apart for 
three days and is bathed on the fourth. Her brow is marked with a 
round spot of vermilion and her lap is filled with rice, cocoanut, 
and fruit. They mourn the dead ten dep, and bury or burn 
them with the same details as Kunbis. On the third day 
the chief moarner gathers the ashes of the dead and has his face 
clean-shaved on the eleventh, and caste people are treated to a 
dinner on the thirteenth. They do not employ a Bréhman at their 
funerals and hold no mind-feast or shrdddh in honour of the dead. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
social disputes at meetings of castemen. Smaller breaches of social 
rules are punished with fine by the castemen, and graver offences 
are referred to their religious teacher Krishnéchérya whose decision 
is final and is obeyed on pain of loss of caste. They send their 
boys to school, but take to no new pursuits and are y off. 


La’d Va‘nis are returned as numbering 361, and as found only 
in Nagar and Shevgaon. When or why they came into the district 
is not known, but their name seems to show that — came to 
Ahmadnagar from South Gujarét whose old name (a. 150) was Léd 
or Lét Desh.! The names in common use among men and women do 
not differ from those used by local Brahmans. Their sarnames are 


Balate, Chavén, Chikhale, Chaudhari, Gosivi, Joshi, Jhare, Kardde, 





1 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIL 57 note 1 and XIII. 435 note 4. s' 
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Chapter III. Khele, Modi, Paithankar, and Shete. Their family gods are Devi of 
Population. Peljépar, Mahédev ot Singn4pur in Sétéra, and Vithoba of Pandharpur 
in Shol4pur, and their family-stocks are Agasti, Bhiradvdj, Garga, 
TeaDene. J i, Kaushik, Kashyap, Naidhruy, and Vishvamitra. 
TAG WE “esnenees of faint y stock but not aap weae Ses pices ah 
marriage. In appearance and s they do not differ 
Bréhmans or Sinks, They live-in, one-storeyed houses like those 
used by Kunbis. Their house goods include metal vessels and they 
own servants, cattle, horses, and pet animals. They are great 
eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is bread, pulse, and 
les. Their dainties include rice, sugar rolly-polies, and split 
with clarified butter. They bathe daily igs worship their 
ily gods before they take their morning meals. They smoke 
hemp-flower or ginja and tobacco, eat opium, and drink bhang or 
hemp-water but never touch animal food or liquor. Both men and 
women dress like local Brahmans and have all their ornaments 
— in Bréhman fashion. As a class they are clean, honest, 
working, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. They are hereditary 
rs in rice, cloth, spices, and groceries. LAds are hus- 
bandmen or clerks in Government service or under shopkee 
The women mind the house and help the men in their calling. Child. 
ren above twelve work under their fathers’ eye and in a few years are 
skilful traders. They work in the shop from morning to noon, return 
home, bathe and take their food, rest till two, and agai go to their 
shops. They come home at seven, sup, and retire for the night. Their 
trade is brisk during the Hindu marriage seasons from November 
to May and on bolidens, and they never entirely close their shops. 
ir monthly earnings vary from 8». to £4 (Rs.4-40). They 
complain that competition has lowered their profits. Still they are 
pea seregi off and contented though they have to borrow to meet 
? lage expenses. ey rank above Kunbis and below Brahmans. 
- A family of ve spends £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) a month. They are 
religious people, worshipping their family and other Bréhmanic gods, 
and visiting hol places. Their priest isa Deshasth Bréhman whom 
° they ask to officiate at their leading ceremonies. They keep the 
ing Hindu holidays, and put on afresh sacred thread or janava 
every Shravan full-moon or Cocoanut Day in August. They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and sorcery. Early marriage and poly- 
gamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. Widow marria 
is forbidden but the widow’s head is not shaved. Boysare girt with 


Br&hmans, except that the texts are in ordinary not in VedicSanskrit. 
They burn their dead and mourn them ten days. Social disputes are 
settled at meetings of their castemen, and breaches of social disci. 
line are punished with fines which are generally spent on caste 
They send their boys to school and are feisty off. 
Ke Kunam or Kunbi Va‘ni or Mardtha traders, are returned as 
a _ numbering 1445, and as found ail over the district in small numbers, 
' They rank as Shadras or lower class Hindus. They are old settlers 
who have neither record nor memo ofa former home. The names 
in common use among men are Bapu, Balyant, Dhondu, Govind, 
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and Rama; and among women, Bhégirathi, Chimani, Ganga, Mann, 
Sakhi, Salu, and Thaki. They add the word shet or merchant to the 
namesofmen and bdito thenamesof women. Their surnames are Are, 
Avéri, Ahir, Bodake, Borule, Dandndik, Dhavare, Godase, Goldde, 
Gujar, on Moe Holkar, J e, Kadekar, Kalaskar, Kale, Kasid, 
Mitkari, Motdle, Nandure, Nikam, Pabhore, Pandule, Pansambal, 
Sajgure, Sdbele, Saddvarte, Sinde, Todekari, Vaskar, and Yevari. 
Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. Their family 
gods are Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tulj4pur and 
of Rasin in Ahmadnagar, Déval Malikin the town of Ahmadnagar, 
Khandoba of Jejuri near Poona, and Vyankatesh of Tirupati in North 
Arkot. They have two divisions, one which wears and one which does 
not wear the ling, and who differ in no points except that the /ing- 
wearers rub their brows with cowdung ashes. They eat together and 
intermarry. They do not differ from local Mardtha Kunbis in appear- 
ance or dress, and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and 
thatched roofs. Their house goods include metal and earthen vessels, 
and they keep sorvilte, own cattle and ponies, and have pet parrots. 
They are great eaters and poor cooks. Their staple food is millet 
bread, split pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of hot dishes. 
They bathe daily before the morning meal, worship Shiv’s 
emblem the ling and their family gods, and offer them f Caste 
feasts are given during marriages and after deaths. special 
dishes include wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, rice, 
yarious kinds of wheat-flour balls or /édus, and clarified butter. 
They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor but many chew tobacco 
with betel leaves nuts and lime. The men shave the head except 
the topknot and the face except the moustache and eyebrows. e 
women tie their hair in a knot at the back of the head without decking 
it either with flowers or with false hair. e men’s outdoor dress 
includes a loincloth or waistcloth, a shouldegeloth, a shirt or bandi, 
a coat, a sheet of different colours, anda Bréh turban. The women 
dress in a long Maratha robe with the skirt drawn back between the 
feet and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. Both men and 
women have a store of clothes and ornaments for holiday wear and 
for great occasions. As a class they are somewhat uncleanly, hardwork- 
ing, honest, wanting in forethought, hospitable, and with a good name 
for honesty. Their hereditary calling is trade. They are grocers, 
husbandmen, cart-drivers, pack-bullock men, Government and private 
servants, and labourers. The women help the men by sitting in the 
shop when the men are away orat work in the field. Boys over eight 
w wk in their father’s shops or in the fields. Grocers are busy in 
the fair season and are better off than the others, most of whom are 
in debt. Traders work from seven to twelve in the morning and 
from two to eight in the evening. Between October and August 
which is their busy season husbandmen work in the field from six in 
the morning to six at night, return home at sunset, and retire for the 
night soon after supper. The women mind the honse and help the 


men when they have leisure. They stop work for some days duringa _ 
marriageoraftera death. They rank with Kunbis. They are areligious © 


people, worshipping all Bréhmanic gods and keeping all Hindu fasts” 
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and feasts. They pay almost equal reverence to Shiv and Vishnu 
and go on pcb 2 to A‘landi, Benares, Jejuri, Tuljépor, and 
Tirupati. e priest of those who wear the ling is a saneee but 
they also call a Brahman to their chief ceremonies. They are 
Sampradais or followers of Tukdrdam the famous Mardtha Viini moral 
and religious poet who lived in the seventeenth century, wear rosaries 
of basil beads, and repeat his couplets or abhanges in honour of Vithoba 
of Pandharpur. Their religious teacher is a devotee of Vithoba and 
a follower of Tukdrdim, whom they bow before and offer uncooked 
food, flowers, and sandal paste. They worship local gods, and 
believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and spirits, whom they scare by 
repeating pores and with the help of Devrushis or Hindu exorcists. 
Early and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and 
polyandry is unknown. Of the sixteen Hindu sacraments they 
observe only birth, naming, marriage, puberty, and death with the 
same rites as those practised by Kunbis. On the fifth day after 
a birth the goddess Satvaéi is worshipped and the child is 
named on the twelfth. At the time of marri the god-pleasin 
or deva pratishtha is held at the house of one of the castepeople, an 
the wedding guardian or devak is laid ina winnowing fan and 
worshipped. Married girls are not allowed to wear the nose-ri 
before they come of age. On coming of age a girl is cohen 
impure for three days, and on the fourth her lap is filled with 
rice and she is bathed. The followers of Tukéra4m burn their 
dead and mourn ten days; /ing-wearers bury with Lingfyat rites 
but hold after-death ceremonies in Brahman fashion. They have 
a caste council or panch, and settle social disputes at meetings of 
castemen under the control of the council. A headman,called shetya, 
attends marriages, and the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
present him with betel and mark his brow with sandal paste. His 
office is hereditary, and traders consult him on trade questions. He 
fixes the market rates and all members of the community are 
forbidden to undersell on pain of fine or losa of caste. They send 
their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and as a class are 
somewhat depressed. 

Meshri Marwaris, or Brihmanic Vanis from Marwar, are 
returned as numbering 561, and as found in small numbers all over 
the district. Meshri isa short form of Maheshvari, that is worship 
of Mahesvar or the Great God. They are staunch worshippers of Shiv, 
and say that Shiv restored them to life after they had been turned 
into stone by a saint whose hermitage hunger forced them to 
plunder. They are said to have come from Marwér and settled in 
Ahmadnagar about two hundred years ago. The names in common 
use among men are Ambddds, Bijdrdm, Gopdldds, Lachhirém, 
Mayanirém, Mangaldds, Otardm, Rameuk, and Savdirdm; and 
among women, Gangdbdi, Jamndbdéi, Mathurabdi, Pritébai, and 
Yamunabdi. The men add Shetjt or Sahaji to their names, and 
their surnames are Aju, Babari, Baladave, Bajij, Batad, Bang, 
Bhaddde, Bhandari, Bhutade, Buvi, Byahéni, Dage, Darag, Dramdni, 
Gelada, Gilade, Hede, Juddni, Jakhote, Jhanvar, Jodar, Jval, Kiilya, 
Kakéni, Kavare, Khadaldya, Kathiye, Lada, Loya, Lakhote, Lohati, 
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Madhane, Malavi, Malu, ae: Mintri, Moddni, Mudane, Mundade, 
Sddade, Shikachi, Soni, Totale, and Tosanivir. Persons bearing the 
same surnames can not intermarry. Their home tongue is Marwari, 
and their family god is Balaji of Tirupati in North Arkot. In 
appearance, dwelling, food, drink, dress, character, calling, and 
position they do not differ from Osvél Maérwaris. They rise at six 
and sit in their shops till noon, when they go home, bathe, dine, rest 
till two, and again goto their shops where they-stay till eight, 
check their accounts, sup, and retire for the night. The women 
mind the house, dine after the men have dined, and sew and 
embroider till dark. They cook supper, sup after their husbands, 
clean the dishes, and go to bed. Boys below twelve go to school, 
and mothers teach the girls embroidery and singing. As a class 
they are well-to-do. They are religious, worshipping their family 
god Balaji or Vyankoba of Tirupati among other Brahmanic gods, 
and keeping all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest isa Deccan 
Brahman who is asked to officiate at their death and marriage 
ceremonies. Though they belong to the Shaiv sect, they wor- 
ship Vishnu and visit all sacred hiss, Their chief holidays are 
Akshatritiya in May, the lunar thirds in Shrévan or August when 
they worship Shitalddevi, Dasara in September, Divali in October, 
Sankrané on the twelfth of Janvary, and Shimga in March, They 
fast on all lunar elevenths and fourteenths, on Rammavaméi in April, 
on Janmdshtami in August, and on Shiv’s Great Night in February. 
The women’s fast days are Vatsivifri im June and Shilasaptami 
in March. Their religious teacher is a Bairdgi, otherwise called 
khaki that is the ashman, because he rubs his body with 
ashes. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, 
Of the sixteen Hindu sacraments they perform only four, birth 
marriage puberty and death. On the fifth day after the birth of a 
child the goddess Satvai is worshipped, butithey do not offer her 
pomegranate flowers or lemon fruit. The mother’s room is lighted 
during the whole night, and her impurity lasts twelve or twenty- 
seven days. At the end of this ate is bathed, and, as among 
Brahmans, the child is shown the sun and named. Boys are married 
between fifteen and twenty, and girls before they are thirteen. At 
the betrothal the girl worships Ganpati and Varun, and the boy’s 
father marks her brow with vermlion. Six months before the 
marriage day the girl is presented with ornaments and rubbed with 
turmeric from three days to two months before the marriage, the 
intermediate period being spent in feasts, and gadganer or processions 
in which the girl or the boy is seated on horseback and taken from 
house to house and welcomed by the house women with songs. On 
returning the boy or girl dismounts and a dough lamp is waved by 
the sister. Friends and relations are feasted. On the marriage 
day the boy is seated on horse-back, the marriage coronet or brow- 
horn is tied to his brow, and he is taken to the girl’s house. Be- 
fore he dismounts a stick is handed to him with which he touches 
the marriage porch. ‘The Brahman priest measures the time by a 
-water-clock, close to which a picture of Ganpati is fixed, the 
couple are made to stand face to with a curtain drawn between 
‘them, and are married at the lucky moment. The ritual is the 
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same as that followed at an Osvél Mérwdri’s marriage. When a 
girl comes of age she is considered impure for three days, bathed 
on the fourth, and presented with sweet dishes by her female 
friends and relations. Her lap is filled and she is sent to live 
with her husband. They burn their dead and mourn ten da 
The dead are laid on the bier with a bellmetal cup placed under 
the pillow, taken tothe burning-ground,and burned with the same 
ceremonies as those performed at the funeral of an Oavdl Marwari 
or a Mérwaér Brahman. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling, and settle social disputes according to the opinion of 
their castemen under the presidency of the council or panch, They 
do not send their children to school, take to new and useful pursuits, 
and are well-off. 

Osval Marwaris are returned as numbering abont 14,500 and 
as found scattered in small numbers all over the district They are 
said to have come to Ahmadnagar for purposes of trade within the 
last 200 years, and many have joined since the beginning of British 
rule, The men add chand or moon, dés or slave il or tavontibe and 
mal or warrior to their names, as Punamchand, viinddis, Maniklal, 
and Bahdrmal ; Babéji, Bhaydji, and Kakéji are terms of respect used 
to elders and caste leaders. The names in common use amo 
women are Chandkuvar, Jamni, Kesar, Kasturi, Moti, Rajkuvar, 
Rambha, Sankri,and Suryakuyar, Bdior lady is generally added to 
women’s names. Their surnames are Bahira, Bhalkat, Bhanddri, 
Chandgire, Chopade, Gadhe, Gadhite, Gandhi, Gugale, Gulecha, 
Kothar, Loda, Lukadrap, Mini, Mutachopada, Pérakh, Potharne, 
Ponavate, Sind, Sangide, Shinge, Sigavi, Sukhadi, Surna, Sorina, 
Surapini, and Vdgmér. Persons bearing the same surnames 
cannot intermarry. As a rule, like Gujardtis, relationship on the 
mother's side is held to bar marriage as much as relationship on 
the father’s side. Tha home tongue is Marwari and their family 
gots are Ajitniith and Pérasndith of Benares, and Rikhabnath of 

huleva in Udhepur. Osvaél Mérwéris have two divisions, Bade 
Sajans or Big Good men who are of the Dases or Tens, and the 
Chhote Sajans or Little Good men, who are of the Vise or Score 
division of the caste.' Of the cause of the split in the caste the 
story is told that, about 800 years ago, a caste feast was given at 
a village in Mérwdr when all members were asked except an old 
widow and her son whose names were forgotten by mistake. The 
old Jady took offence and she and her son separated from the rest 
of the caste and founded the Bade or senior branch of the 
community. The two classes eat together but do not intermarry. 
As a rule Mérwéris are darker and stouter than local Bréhmans 
and Vinis. The face is long, the eyes rather small, the teeth 
good, and the whiskers and moustache long and bushy. The 
home tongue is Marwari, but they write their account books in 
Gujarati, and speak Maréthi or Hindustani with others. The 
live in good houses one or two storeys high with brick vail 
and tiled roofs. The houses are clean inside but are badly aired. 





‘The origin of the common Gujarat and Marwir caste division into Tens and 
Scores seems to mean that the Vise is the full and the Dase the half caste. 
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Their house goods include boxes, bedding, blankets, and metal 
vessels. They keep servants to do the house-workand to help them 
in their business, and own cattle and horses but never burden them- 
selves with pets. They are great eaters and good cooks, and their 
fondness for sweet and dislike for hot and sour dishes is proverbial. 
Their staple food includes chapdtis or wheat flour cakes, khichadi or 
rice and pulse boiled together and seasoned with clarified butter and 
spices, and vegetables. All bathe daily and worship the house gods 
before their morning meal. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor 
on pain of loss of caste, On the second fifth eighth and eleventh of 
ae 2 lunar fortnight, they do not eat v bles. Even on other days 
few of them taste onions or garlic. Most of the men take a pill of 
opium in the morning and at noon after they have taken their food, 
The men usualy dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, and large 
towering turban, and the rest of the dress is the same as that of local 
Brahmans except that it looks greasy and dirty. Some have lately 
taken to wear a turban shaped like the local Brahman turban, They 
shave the head except three knots, one on the crown and one above 
each ear,a practise which has giventhem the name of the 7'in-shende or 
Three-knotted Mérwdris, The women keep their hair well combed and 
carefully smoothed with gum water. They plait the hair into braids 
which they stiffen with gum water and wear in an open semicircular 
braid at the back of the head. Unlike the people of thedistrict, 
they do not use wild cow hair but tie she aie with dyed cotton 
thread. They use no flowers in their hair and no ornaments, 
except a gold bud or kali which is worn either on the crown or 
in the middle of the knotor above the braid. They are fond of 
gay colours, and dress in a petticoat with a particoloured robe 
and a backless bodice or kdcholi closed in front and tied behind 
with strings. Out of doors when they meet strangers and 
respectable or elderly persons, they veil their faces with the upper 
robe. Both men and women use both local handmade and Bombay 
and European machine-made cloth. The ornaments worn by men 
are ehaukadds or earrings, the gold necklace or kanthi, the wristlets 
called kadds and pochis, the silver belt called katdora, and gold or silver 
anklets or fodés, Women as arule wear ivory bracelets on their arms 
up totheir shoulders, the armlets called vankis and bajubands, the 
bracelets called lasanyds, the anklets called rdldssdkhalisand painjans, 
the necklaces called bormdél, putalydehimal,jand mohoranchimdl, the 
nose-rings called naths, the ear-rings called karna phulis, and 
the finger rings called mudis. All these ornaments are made of 
gold inlaid with pearls. Of late years many Marwari women have 
given up wearing ivory bracelets. ‘They use very thin ivory 
bangles which cost £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-60); and some of the poor 
wear on their fingers gilt or silvered cocoanut-shell rings. y 
women also have taken to the local style of dress and wear the 
robe instead of the petticoat or lahanga, but without passing the 
skirt back between the feet. A man’s stock of clothes is worth 
10s. to £3 (Rs. 5-30) anda woman’s £1 10s. to £50 (Rs. 15-500). 


A man’s ornaments are worth £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200) and a women’s « 


£20 to £100 (Rs. 200-1000). As a rule Marwaris are slovenly, 
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hardworking, frugal, orderly, and cool-tempered. They are 
exclusive and siapitocas very valde atvake in forwarding thelr own 
interests and very indifferent to the interests of others. They 
have a bad name for cunning, greed, fraud, and cruel selfishness. 
They neither trust nor are trusted. The people hate, fear, and despise 
them. Trade is their chief and hereditary calling, and many are 
moneychangers, moneylenders, and landowners. Those who have 
no capital begin business as clerks and servants of established traders, 
make a little money, and set up a shop on their own account. In 
this way new shops are being continually opened, and in some places 
oer: enjoy almost a monopoly of moneylending. They are bad 
landlords, spending no money in improving their property and 
grinding their tenants to the uttermost farthing. Those who hold 
land as husbandmen, that is without an underholder, do not till 
with their own hands. The field work is done by labourers gene- 
rally their debtors, who are miserably paid in in or in cash. 
The village pre sake | Marwari, deals in all kinds of wares 
grain, cloth, tobacco, oil, spices, and sugar. _They advance the 
villagers supplies of groceries and grain, and receive grain in 
return at harvest time. The women do not help the men except 
by minding the house. The excessive profits which they wring 
out of their debtors have been reduced by the Rayats’ Relief 
Act. Still their calling is well-paid and as a class they are 
free from debt and well-to-do. Men rise at six and go to 
their shops. They return at noon, bathe, dine, return to their 
shops at two, and stay till eight, when after working up their 
day's accounts, they go home, sup, and retire for the night. 
Their business is brisk from November to June. During harvest 
they spend most of their time in the fields securing their share of 
the crop. They sell their grain to husbandmen and to merchants 
chiefly of Poona and Bombay. The boys go to school and take to 
shopkeeping about eighteen. Women rise at six, clean the house, 
and make ready the morning meal. They take their food after the 
men have eaten and spend their leisure in embroidery and singing 
songs. Girls help their mothers in the house and learn singing 
and needle work. Mérwiéris never close their shops during busi- 
ness hours except when a death happens in the house. A family 
of five usually spends £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-30) a month. A house 
costs £50 to £500 (Rs. 500-5000) to build, and 2s. to £1 0s. a 
month to rent. A marriage costs £30 to £100 (Rs. 300-1000), and 
a death £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000). They take water from local 
Bréhmans and from Marétha Kunbis and hold aloof from the impure 
classes. They are religious, worshipping their family god Pérasnath 
and visiting his shrine at Satranja hill in Péliténa, and the shrine of 
Balaji or Vyankatraman at Tirupati. Their priest is a Mérwar 
Brahman whom they call padhdnevala or teacher, and, in his absence, 
they ask local Brahmans to officiate at their ceremonies. They 
respect Brihmans of all classes and often make them money gifts 
or dakshina. They oe to the is RE or sky-clad, that is the 
naked-god worshipping Jains. Under the Peshwds, they were 
occasionally treated with harshness and in some cases their temples 
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were turned into places of Bréhmanic worship. Their leading 
doctrine is that the taking of life isa sin. They worship pees the 
Jain gods without the help of a Jain priest. They keep as 
bright ninth and fifteenth of Ashddh or July, of Kartikor October,and 
of Phalgun or March, and the bright eighth and fourteenth of these 
months as fasts. Of ordinary Hindu holidays they keep the feasts of 
Shimga in March, New Year’s Day in April, Négpanchami in August, 
Shrdvan full-moon or Cocoanut Day in August, Ganeshchaturthi 
and Anant Chaturdashi in August-September, Dasara in September, 
and Divéli in October. Their other fast days are the lunar 
second, fourth, and fourteenth in every fortnight, the elevenths in 
Ashddh or July, and the first week in Bhédrapad or September. They 
keep images of Pérasnéth in their houses made of stone metal or 
white marble in human form and wearing no clothes. They profess 
not to believe in witchcraft or in evil spirits. Early marriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised, widow marriage is allowed 
ut is rare, and polyandry is unknown. Lying-in women call in 
Maratha midwives. When the child is born a little cold water is 
ured over it and close to it a metal plate is beaten with a rod. 
The navel cord is cut and the mother is bathed in warm water. Some 
of them dig and others do not dig the mori or bath water hole in 
the lying-in room. Those who do not dig the hole bathe the child in 
a large and deep metal tray. ‘The mother and child are laid on a 
cot under which an earthen jar with burning cowdang cakes is 
On the first and three following days the child is 
a rag soaked in castor-oil to suck. m the fourth 
the mother suckles the child and is given to eat a pounded 
mixture of cumin seed and molasses mixed with clari butter. 
During the first three days her diet is wheat flour boiled in clarified 
butter mixed with sugar, and from the fourth she eats rice and 
pulse with clarified butter. On the fifth day a few among 
them worship the image of Satvai placed on a stone slab as amo 
the Kunbis of the district, while asa rale all of them place sandek 
paste flowers, turmeric wder, vermilion, and fruit with sweet food 
cooked in the house before an inkstand reed-pen and paper with or 
without an image of the goddess Satvai. ey say the worship 
of the image of Satvdi is not a Marwér custom and that it has been 
adopted by their women since they settled in the district. 
Lamps of dough filled with clarified butter are lighted and set 
before the goddess or the pen, ink, and paper and in the place 
where the mother and child are bathed. These lamps are 
laced so that the child may not see them: if the child sees the 
ight it is likely to fall sick. The mother remains unclean 
for ten days. Unlike most local castes they do not worship Satvai 
on the twelfth nor do the child’s aunts name it. A chun 
priest generally attends the naming on the thirteenth, and fixes the 
name after consulting his almanac. A cradle is hung in the 
lying-in room and the mother’s female friends and kinswomen are 
called and formally cradle and name the child. Boys are married 
between fifteen and twenty-five and girls between eight and fifteen. 
The boy’s father, with ten to fifty castemen, visits the girl, and 
presents her with a silyer ring worth 6d. to 2s. (Re.}-1). The girl’s 
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fathor treats the company to betel and her priest puts the silver 
ring on the girl’s finger. ‘The girl’s father returns the visit 
presenting the boy’s younger brother with 2s. to 6s. (Rs, 1-3) 
and treats the guests to betel. Cocoanuts are served and in the 
presence of both fathers the priest fixes a lucky day for the 
marriage. Somedays before the marriage the boy’s father presents 
the girl with ornaments, invitation cards are sent- round, and 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric paste. The turmeric 
rubbing takes place as a rule at least a month before the 
marriage. A thread, tinged with turmeric powder, is cut into two 
and each of the rege is passed through an iron ring and tied 
round a piece of lac bangle, and one of the threads is fastened 
to the girl’s right foot and the other to the boy’s right hand. 
The month between the turmeric rubbing and the marriage is a 
time of gaiety. The friends and relations both of the boy and 
the girl in turn send one of their household to the boy’s or the 
girl’s house. The messenger places a cocoanut and silver coin 
into the boy’s or the girl’s hand, and asks him or her to come 
to their house in the evening. After sunset the boy or girl is 
seated on horseback and with music and a band of friends is taken 
to the entertainer’s house, the procession bein known as 
geagoney or entertaining the bridegroom or bride. e house is 
rightly lighted and carpets are s read in front on which the guests 
are seat The women of the house and the guests take 
their seats in the verandah, and sing Mérwéri marriage son 
Betel is served and the men withdraw. The women go on i 
till the sister of the boy or of the girl waves a light, and is 
presented with a cocoanut and a silver coin. On the marriage day 
the gi ’s priest goes to the boy’s and formally asks his family to the 
ing. ‘The bridegroom is seated on horseback and, with music 

in front and a band of friends behind, is taken to the temple of the 
bride’s village Maruti. The marriage party leave the bridegroom 
at the temple and g° to the bride’s house where her father wel- 
comes them, and betel is served. The Bréhman priest tells the 
bridegroom’s father the lucky moment for the marriage, and the 
return to the temple with music. When the lucky hour draws 

near, it generally falls when it grows dusk, the bridegroom lays 
a packet of betel leaves, a nut, and a copper before the village 
Maruti, bows, and starts on horseback for the bride’s house. On 
reaching the bride’s booth a stick is handed to the bridegroom 
who strikes with it the entrance to the porch, bows to the picture 
of Ganpati, is presented by the bride’s father with a turban worth 
9s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 1-25), and dismounts. Until the lucky hour for 
the marriage the guests amuse themselves watching dancing girls 
in the marriage hall or return home to take their food, while the 
bridegroom, with five or six of his men, s into the house and bows 
to a betelnut Ganpati, lays before it sandal paste, rice, flowers, red- 
ay yermilion, and scented powder or abir, burns incense 
fore it, waves lamps filled with clarified butter round it, and offers 
sugar. The pair are seated in the booth on a soft cushion laid 
on a carpet, and a Brahman priest makes an altar of black earth 
kindles the sacred fire or hom on the altar, and drops into the fire 
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clarified butter, grains of barley, and bits of sandalwood. The pair 
look on in silence and are not allowed to move from the place until 
the fire-worship is over. When the fire-worship is over the priest 
tells the pair to walk four times round the altar. Then comes the 
daughter-giving or kanyddén when the bride’s father pours water 
on the bridegroom’s hands with a money gift varying from 2s. to 
£10 (Rs.1-100). The Brahman priest is paid 10s. to £10 
(Rs. 5-100), and the bridegroom takes the girl to his home with 
» music and friends, At the boy’s honse the pair again sit before 
' the betelnut Ganpati which is set on a heap of rice and the priest 
lays flowers and redpowder before it. hen the Ganpati worship 
is over, the bride’s women take her home, and the first marrage 
day is ended. The bride’s parents who have fasted all day dine 
with the bride when she comes home from her husband’s. No 
caste feast is given on this day. Next morning in the bride’s house a 
list is made of households to be asked to dine, and the list is given 
to the priest who goes round to the honses named ending at the 
bridegroom’s. At noon the invitations are again sent through the 
priest as in the morning and the bridegroom’s ¢ to the 
Pride's, and is treated to a sumptuous dinner along with a party 
of the bride’s friends and relations. The Brihman priests cook 
and serve the guests with food not allowing any of the guests to 
touch them and themselves eating when the others are done. At 
night the guests are treated to a rich supper and the party retire 
after batel is served. The third day passes like the second. On the 
a comes the phal or cloth-presenting ceremony when the marriage 
party goes with music to the bride's. Tho bridegroom is seated on 
o seat somewhat higher than the rest and the bride’s friends and 
relations arrive. A low wooden stool or chanurang is set before the 
bridegroom, and on the stool a bellmetal dining dish marked with 
| upright and cross lines of vermilion. A metal cup is set in the dish 
and a silver coin ia dropped into the cup in the name of the fnomily 
gods. The bride’s father presents the bridegroom with as rich a dress 
| and ornaments as he ean afford, or at least with a cocoannt, and 
turbans are handed to his male friends. The bride’s y throws 
redpowder at the bridegroom’s, who withdraw takmg the parr with 
them, After death the body is seated on a low stool bathed and 
) dressed in new clothes. A woman who dies before her husband is 
dressed in a new robe, her hair is decked with flowers, and her body 
with ornaments. These honours are not shown to a widow's body. 
Poor Marwaris lay their dead ona bamboo ladder-like bier like 
| that used by Brahmans. The rich use a madd or raised bamboo 
seat with a bamboo canopy like an English umbrella fastened to it 
and ornamented with small particoloured flags decked with tinsel. 
When the bier is used the body is laid on the back with the face to 
the sky. If the madd or canopied chairis used the body is kept in a 
sitting posture. Two dough balls with a copper coin im each are tied 
in a piece of cloth which is putin a bellmetal cup and tied on the 
om of the dead. The foneral party starts for the burning 
und with the bier or mad on their shoulders, the barber going 
Before carrying a fire-pot and the chief mourner following with, the 
‘Others, all of whom are men. Unlike local Brihmanie Hindus they 
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have no rule against the fire-pot carrier turning round and looking 
back. As they draw near the burning ground they halt, lay down 
‘the body, and throw the dough balls to the left and right. They g0 
to the nearest water, strip the body of its ornaments, and hand 
to the next of kin when he returns home. The pile is made ready 
and the body is laid on it and the fire is kindled by the son or nearest 
relation. en the body is burnt they bathe in the nearest water and 
go home. Neither the bearers nor the mourners are held to be impure, 
and nothing is done to cleanse the house or the spot where the 
death took place. Next day the mourning family th men and 
women visit Pérasnath’s temple, lay two pounds (1 sher) of Indian 
millet before the god, bow to him, and go home. They do not 
er the ashes of the dead nor do they perform any mind-rites nor 
eep the yearly death-day, Their only observance 1s that on some 
day between the twelfth day after the death and the énd of a year, 
the caste people are treated to a dinner of sweetmeats and the dead 
are forgotten. ‘Their position as strangers and hated strangers 
binds them to one another by specially strong ties. They settle social 
disputes at meetings of castemen, whose decisions are obeyed on 
pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to school but have no 
taste for learning, and take them away as soon as they have learned 
to read and write Maréthi and work sums. They keep their 
accounts in Gujar4ti which they teach their boys at home. They 
are a well-to-do class and do not take to new pursuits. 

Sansa ri Jangams, or Secular Lingéyat Priests, are returned 
numbering about 3200 and as found all over the district. Th : 
said to have come from the Bombay-Karnatak, but when or why is 
not known. Like the Lings of Dhérwaér and Bijapur, they 
revere the founder of the Lingdéyat sect who lived at Kalyén a 
hundred miles west of Haidarabad in the Deccan during the rei 
of the Kalachurya king Bijjal (1156). The story of v’s life 
which is known to most Sansfri Jangams is taken from the Basav 
Puran. They say that Basvaéchdrya or Basveshvar, that is Basay, was 
born of Bréhman parents, who after long remaining childless were 
rewarded geal whom they constantly worshipped, with the promise 
ofason. The mother was with child for three years. Before the 
child was born Shiv appeared to the mother in a dream and told her to 
call the child Basav, the Kanarese name for Nandi Shiv’s bull. Hence 
it was believed that in Basav the god Nandi had become flesh. Miracles 
were uot wanting to confirm this belief. When he was about eight 
years old Basav’s father wished to gird the boy with the sacred 
thread. Basav refased as if he wore the thread he must learn the sun- 
hymn or gdyatri., For this act of disobedience Basav was driven from 
his father’s house. He went to Kalysn accompanied by his sister and 
married a daughter of the king’s minister who was his ma 
uncle. He improved his prospects at court by giving his sister in 
marriage to king Bijjal. After the death of his father-in-law Basav 
became prime minister. He made use of his high position to 
ene his new doctrines and gathered round him large numbers of 
all castes.! The king grew jealous of Basavy’s power, and put out the 


1 Details are given in the Dharwar Statistical Account, 
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eyes of three of Basav’s staunchest followers. Basav ordered another 
of his followers to avenge the wrong done to the three Lingéyats, 
cursed Kalyén and withdrew to Sangameshvar a hun miles 
west of Belléri, where he was absorbed into the ling. According 
to the Jain books the king, distrusting Basay’s power and influence, 
sent troops against him but was defeated and afterwards poisoned 
by Basav. On hearing of his father’s death Réi Murdri the king’s 
son came inst Basav who fled to Ulviin North Kanara, was 


and as powerful as they ever were. ingiyats are divided into 
laymen and priests or Jangams; and the priests are divided into 
secular and religious priests who eat together and intermarry. 
The names in common Use among men are Bhénu, Bhujang, 
Sambhu, Shivrudra, and Vasurupéksh; and among women, 
Bhagirathi, Bhima, Girja, Mathura, and Saku. Men ad 
and women add bdi to their names. Their surnames ate 9 
Bagle, Bhinge, Kavde, Kamine, Pakhéle, Pathre, and Vibhute. 
Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. They 
_are dark strong and regular featured and speak Marathi both at 
‘home and abroad. Their famil gods are Malikarjan of Shri 
Shailya in the Nizim’s country, Négoba of Vadole in Ahm ; 
Basveshvar of Kalyén in the Nizém’s country, and Virbhadra. 
They live in one-store ed honses with mud walls and flat roofs. 
Their belongings include low stools, blankets, quilts, cradles, 
and metal vessels. They own cattle and sometimes employ house 
servants, They are moderate eaters and good cooks, and are 
proverbially fond of hot or sharp dishes and spices. Their staple 
food is millet bread, chopped chillies, relishes, pulse sauce, and 
vegetables. They neither eat flesh nor drink — Their i 
dishes are the same as those of local Brahmans. they bathe daily and 
lay flowers, sandal paste, and food before the ling and mark their 
brows with cowdung ashes. Both men and women chew tobaceo 
and eat betel. Men shave their head without leaving the top-knot, 
and shavethe face except the moustache and eyebrows; women tie the 
hair in a back knot and deck it neither with false hair nor with 
flowers. Men dress in a waistcloth, au ochre-coloured shoulderoloth, 
a shirt, a coat, anda headscarf with a pair of shoes or sandals ; 
women dress in a Marétha robe and bodice with a back and short 
sleeves, but do not pass the skirt of the robe back between the feet. 
Both men and women have a store of good clothes and ornaments 
like those worn by local Kunbis on great occasions. ‘They are clean, 
neat, honest, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. Their 
hereditary calling is begging, but they make a living as silk thread 
or katdora and marriage coronet or bdshing makers and sellers. 
The women mind the house, beg, and help the men in their work. 
‘hey take to no new pursuits an live from hand to mouth. The 
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only day im jthe year on which they will not work is Shiv’s Night 
or Shivratra in February. They rank below local Brahmans 
and above husbandmen, They worship Shiv’s emblem or ling 
and keep all Hindu ae _ feasts. They pos sere! 
in great respect and make pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpur 
in Sholipur, and Tuljapur in the Nizim’s country. Their priests 
are religious Jangams who officiate at their births, marriages, and 
deaths. Their religious teacher is Gurusvimi the high priest of 
the religious house of Manur in the Nizim’s country. He visits their 
villages at stated times and levies from them a yearly money tribute. 
Of late years there haye been great changes in their practices and 
beliefs and their religious and social customs are coming closely to 
resemble een : nic sasaairpe They ee in piper cee 
saying, and evil spirits, and worship a an und is. 
aay marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. As soon asa child is born word is sent to 


‘the priest. He either comes at once or he waits till the fifth or the 


thirteenth day after the birth when he rubs the brows of tha 
mother and child with cowdung ashes and touches the child’s 
neck with a ling and gives the ling to the mother. The mother’s 
impurity lasts five days. On the night of the fifth an embossed 
in of Satvdi is set on a stone slab or pita in the lying-in room, 
and bas it are laid moss, sand, a piece of nivdung or prickly pear, 
and food. A flour lamp fed with castor-oil is waved round the 


goddess and kinsfolk are treated to a sweet dinner. The child is. 
named on the twelfth and handfuls of boiled gram and betel packets 


are served to the female guests. The child’s hair is cut for the 
first time when it is three months old, and the diksha or purifying 
is performed between its seventh and twelfth year. Their religions 
teacher names a lucky day and visits the place where the purifying 
is to be held. Friends and relations meet at the house, and the 
boy or girl sits on a low stool, washes the hands and feet of the 
teacher, who is seated on another low stool before him or her, and 
sips the water in which the teacher's hands and feet have been 
washed. Sweetmeats and bel leaves are offered to the teacher who 
whispers @ verse or charm into the novice’s right ear, The ceremony 
ends with a dinner to the teacher and the guests. Boys are married 
between eight and twenty, and girls between five and twelve, 
When the parents of the boy and the girl agree the magni or 
asking and the turmeric rubbing are performed as among Marathas. 
The Jangam priest names a lucky day for holding the marriage. 
A conch shell or shankh is laid on tho threshold, and an earthen 
pot filled with water is, set near the house gods, and they 
are bowed to as marriage guardians or devaks, and sandal paste 
flowers and food are laid before them. The bridegroom 
goes to the bride's village with music and friends, halts at 
the village Maruti’s temple, sends his brother or vardhdva to 
the bride’s, and on his brother’s return dresses in the robes 
which he has brought from ihe girl’s, and goes to the 
bride’s with music and friends, At the entrance to the 
booth, he is met by a married woman generally the bride’s 
mother, who waves round him wheat-flour lamps fed with elarified 
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butter or cocoanut-oil and retires, The bridegroom is seated on a 
ce er apa en The bride sits before him face to face 
and the Jangam priest lays before them five waterpots filled with 
water and set on small heaps of wheat, pieces of cocoanut, copper 
coins, and betel. He repeats sacred verses while another priest ties 
the lucky thread or mangalsutra to the bride's neck and makes 
her put on toe-rings or yodvis. The first priest blesses the pair 
throwing rice on them, and puts a wristlet or kankan on the 
bridegroom’s right wrist and on the bride’s left wrist, The pair are 
seated on the marriage altar or bahule, and their brows are marked 
with vermilion and rico by kinspeople of both sexes, each of whom 
waves a copper coin about them and retires. Caste people and the 
friends who came withthe brideand bridegroom are toa dinner, 
on the firstdayat the bride’s and on thesecond dayat the bridegroom's. 
On the third day the pair are bathed together in warm water. 
The priest worships two copper pots full of water, with sandal 
paste = tones and ees : served. bee ~~ of the bride 
present the bridegroom an the parents of the bridegroom present 
the bride with suits of elothes; the pair bow before the family 
gods and at the bidding of the priest each anties the other’s thread 
wristlet. On the fourth day the bridegroom’s party take the 
pair to the bridegroom’s, the marriage guardi ns or devaks are put 
away, and at noon the marriage ends with a caste dinner. When a 
girl comes of age she remains unclean for three days, is bathed on 


the fourth, and, on the sixteenth, her lap is filled with rice and* 


cocoanut, They bury the dead like Ling@yats. A death is not 
considered to cause ceremonial impurity. On the fifth or seventh 
day after the death the chief mourner dines friends and relations 
and is given a present of a mourning turban or dukhavatydche 
pagote and goes with them to the temple of the village Maruti. The 
death-day is marked by a punyatith or holiday feast, and the dead 
are remembered on the day in dark Bhadrapad or September 
which corresponds to the day of the month on which the death 
took place. ‘They have a caste council and s ttle social disputes at 
caste meetings. Breaches of social rulesare unished by fines which 
generally take the form of a caste feast. They send their children 
to school, but take to no new pursuits. They are a poor class and 
show no signs of improving. 
Husbandmen include five classes with a strength of $40,450 
or 43°18 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 
Ahmadnagar Hushandmen, 1881. 





Dirvinas, Males. |Females.| Total. || 
ia Fn en ina) 170 +34 || 
Kunkle, da | LT | 304,810 |) 
Malis.) ews) 10,501) 10,138) 22,009 


Bangars are returned as numbering 126 and as found in small 
numbers seattered over the district. They seem to have come 
from the Bombay-Karnatak, but cannot tell why or when they came, 
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They have no subdivisions. pee names in ith spe weed among 
men are Ellappa, G a, Lin 7a, Maldppa, i 
and among waniet: cy io Manki, Bagi an Sia. 
Their surnames are Bhinkar, Buras, Jiresile, Phutdne, and Tambe. 
Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. In 
appearance and ch they are like local Mardthas. They live 
in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. 
Their house goods include blankets, carpets, quilts, low stools, and 
metal vessels, and they own cattle and keep field servants, Their 
staple food is millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables, and they 
never eat flesh, Rice is a holiday dish. The men dress in a 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a Brdhman or Martha turban, 
and shoes or sandals. They wear the ling and mark their brows 
with sandal paste and cowdung ashes. The women dress im the 
full Maratha robe and bodice and mark their brows with 
vermilion, They tie their hair in a knot at the back of the head 
and do not use either flowers or false hair, They are clean and 
neat, honest, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. They 
are landowners and cultivators and field labourers. They worship 
all local gods and hold Mahddey in special reverence. ‘Their priest 
is a Jangam whom they ask to officiate at their births marriages 
and deaths. They make pilgrimages to Shri Shailya Parvati in North 
Arkot, and to Malikérjun of Signapur in Sdtéra and of Phaltan. On 
the fifth night after the birth of a child they worship the goddess 
‘Satvai and treat friends and relations to a dinner. On the seventh 
a Jangam priest is called to the house, his feet are washed, and 
the water is sipped by the people of the house. He presents the 
new-born child with a ling which he layson the bed near the child's 
head. On the twelfth a party of women are called andthe child 


is laid in the cradle and named. No impurity attaches to a woman. 


on account of child-birth, but women im their monthly sickness are 
not touched for three days. They marry their girls before th 
come of age and their boys before they are twenty-five. Thoug 
Lingidyats in all their observances they ask Brihman priests to 
officiate at their marriages. The Brihman repeats lucky verses and 
the Jangams wait upon the Brihman and blow conch-shells. They 
allow widow marriage and polygamy, but not polyandry. They 
bury their dead in Lingdyat fashion, do not mourn them, and think 
that a death does not make near relations impure. Castepeople 
are feasted on the third or fifth day after a death, and the death-day 
is marked by a shrdddh ceremony or mind rite. They have a 
caste council and their headman or shetya settles their caste 
disputes in consultation with the caste councilor panch. They send 
their children to school and show a tendency to improve.' 

Kunbis are returned as numbering about 304,000 or forty-three 
per cent of the district. They are found all over the district, but in 
the western division of Akola are less numerous than Kolis. In caste 
they do not differ from Marithds, who are of two classes God 
literally sweet or legitimate Mardthis, and Kadu literally sour, also 
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called Akarméshes or one part wanting, that is bastard Mardthas. 
Among God Mardthds are some families of high social position who 
let their sons but do not let their daughters marry into ordinary 
Marétha families. After four or five generations bastard Marathiis 
are allowed to become sweet or legitimate. The Maratha names 
for men and women do not differ from those used by local 
Brahmans. The men add rao sdheb and the women add bdv to their 
names. All Mardthds have surnames among which perhaps the 
most common are Bhonsle, Chora, Dabhdde, Dhamdere, Gaikvad, 
Ghddge, Hande, Jadhav, Jagdhale, Kile, Khirstigar, Mbhaske, 
Modhe, Podval, Povar, Shelke, Sinde, Samwvanshe, and Thorat. 
As a class Mardthis are dark, middle-sized, strong, hardy, enduring, 
and muscular. Except in the higher families whose women are 
veiled or gosha and are generally weak, the women are stron and 
hardy like their husbands. They speak Marithi with a 

accent. Mardthds live in better class houses with brick walls 
and tiled roofs, Those whose women do not appear in public 
divide the house into twa; the back part called the jandnkhana is 
given entirely to the use of women, and the front called the devdi or 
vestibule is used by the men. One of the many rooms in the back 
part is used as a kitchen. Mardthas who hold estates or jdgirs 
and some rich families have houses built at great cost. These fine 
houses contain a great number and variety of rooms, kitchens, men’s 
and women’s rooms, sleeping rooms, a spacious guest room, a stable 
for horses and a shed for cattle is generally attached to the 
house, All round the honse is a high wall with a large door in 
front. The houses of middle-class Maréthés, who do not object to 
their women appearing in public, are built with lower brick or mud 
walls and tiled or thatched roofs. The floors and walls are fresh 
cowdunged every fortnight and the veranda is always swept clean. 
The furniture in the house of arich Maratha includes tables, chairs, 
low stools, bedding, blankets, and carpets with a large stock of 
metal vessels. The furnitare of middle class houses besides field 
tools, includes low stools, blankets, quilts, baskets, cooking vessels, a 
grindstone and pin, a hand-mill, a mortar and pestle, and a bed- 
stead varying in value from £1 10s. to £3 (Rs, 15-30), The poor 
live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and flat roofs. The 
houses have generally a front and often a back yard, with a sweet 
basil plant in the centre. Anordinary house with room for a family 
of five does not cost more than £15 (Rs. 150) to build or 8s. to 12s. 
(Rs. 4-6) ayeartorent. They employ house servants and own cattle 
and pet animals. Marathds are great eaters and are proverbially 
fond of hot dishes. Besides grain, pulse, fruit, spices, oil, curds, and 
butter, they eat fish, fowl, eggs, sheep, gost, hare, deer, and wild hog, 
and besides water and milk they drink liquor. They do not eat 
flesh except on marriage and other family festivals and on a few 
leading holidays as Shimga in March, Dasara in October, and Divali 
in November. ‘They sometimes vow to offer an animal to one of 
their gods, have it killed by themselves or their servants, and eat the 
flesh. They drink liquor stealthily about sunset, for, thongh drink- 
ing is not forbidden, it is considered disreputable. No Maratha 
women drink liquor. The men smoke tobacco in pipes and the 
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women Sometimes chew tobacco with betel. They eat three meals 
a day, at morning, noon, and night. They bathe daily before they 
take their midday meal and worship their family gods and the 
Sweet basil plant before their house. Men dresa in a waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, a coat, and a turban. The proper Maratha turban is 
light and three-cornered made of twisted breadths of cloth wound 
tightly together. But most bind the twisted cloth carelessly round 
the head and some wear turbans in Mardtha-Braéhman fashion, 
They used to wear breeches or éumdni and a long coat falling tothe 
asilcle! and men in the service of Maratha chiefs st;)] keep to the old 
fashion. The field labourer wears a loincloth or a short waistcloth, o 
shirt or smock, a headscarf, and a blanket which he throws across 
his shoulders or draws over his head like a hood, and a pair of 
sandals. Maritha women wear a bodice with aback and short 
sleeves and a long and full Mardtha robe without passing the skirt 
back between the feet, and draw the nonce end over the head using 
it to cover the bosom and shoulders an if necessary to veil the face. 
The men mark their brows with white ss powder, and the women 
with vermilion. The men wear a number of ornaments for the head, 
ear, neck, arm and hand, and the women earrings, a nosering, 
wristlets, armlets, and necklaces. Most have a store of clothes for 
holiday wear and for great occasions. Asa class Kunbis are humble, 
hardworking, and en uring, simple, temperate, hospitable, fond of 
children, kind to strangers, and cruel in revenge. Except with their 
creditors, whom they seldom scraple to cheat, they are just and fair in 
theirdealings, Tho fragal in every-day life they spend extra- 
vagantly on their children’s marriages. As a class they are land- 
hoklees and husbandmen. Some of the higher familios are landed 
proprietors, deshmukhs, and pdtils. A considerable number hold good 
posts in native states and a few in Government employment, The 
hes of high social position take service or enter the army ; th 
never work in the fields. The deshmukhe and those im service are we 
off, but the husbandmen as a class are poor, They are good husband- 
men and understand the growth of watered and of garden 8. 
The uncertainty of the rainfall, the 1876-77 famine, and since then loss 
from rats and locusts have kept a large section of the husbandmen in a 
state of depression. Many of them are in debt to Marwiiris who leaye 
them little more than ig required for their bare subsistence. They 
work in the fields from morning to evening taking a short rest at 
noon. They go home at sunset, sup, and go tobed. The women 
mind the house and help in the field. The rich rise about six 
look after their business or talk till nine, bathe and worship their 
gods, breakfast and talk till noon when they dine, rest til] two, and 
attend to business or pay visits to frien 8, returning at sunset. 
They sup at nine and g0 to rest’ about eleven. The women do no 
work except in the house. Husbandmen are busy from June to 
January. They rest on the leading Hindu holidays chiefly on the 
Ball or Pola feast in August. They rank next to Brahmans and 
traders and above craftsmen and Impure classes, They are prover- 
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bially a religious class worshipping all Bréhmanic and local gods, and 
showing special reverence for their family gods Devi of Tuljapur in 
the Nizim’s country, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, Mahddev, ti, 
Ram, Vishnu,and Vithoba. Their priests are local Brahmans whom 
they highly esteem and ask to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They cannot tell whether they are Smarts or Bhagvats. 
Their religious and social customs and their fasts and festivals are the 
same as those of Poona Kunbis. One of the chief Nagar village 
festivals is the Bull Day or Polain August. They cover the cow-house 
with tinsel paper or red paint, tie palas fibre tassels to the tips of the 
bullocks’ horns, deck them with flowers, feed them with sugar, bow at 
their feet, and rab them with sandal paste,and vermilion,and lay before 
them boiled rice. In the evening all the cattle are led to Méruti’s 
ane and driven round the temple the headman’s bullocks leading. 
High Marétha families keep almost all Brdhman ceremonies except 
that the texts sre repeated in ordinary not in Vedic Sanskrit. They 
wear the jdnava or sacred thread putting it on for the first time on 
their marriage day and without any special ceremony. They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Early marriage, polygamy, 
and widow-marriage are allowedand practised ; polyandry is own, 
The higher Marétha families have no rule that a girl must be 
married before she comes of age, and they forbid widow marriage. 
Among middle and low class this widow marriage is practised, 
but married widows have not the same honor as othermarried women, 
and are never asked to dine at caste feasts. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling, and settle social disputes at meetings of 
the castemen under some wise man or elder. Breaches of social 
discipline are condoned by fines and caste feasts, and the decisions 
are enforced on pain of loss of caste. Some of them send their boys 
to school but few of them attach much value to schooling. They 
find few openings except tillage and as a class are poor. 

Malis, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering about 32,600 and 
as found all over the district. They seem to have originally been 
Mardtha-Kuubis who took to gardening and by degrees formed a 
separate community. They have four divisions Phul Malis or flower 
growers, Jire Malis or cumin-seed growers, Haldi Malis or turmeric 

. growers, and Kacha Malis or cotton-braid weavers. Phul Malis are 
considered the highest of the four and in Ahmadnagar are allowed 
to eat with Maréthds. Kacha and Phul Malis dine together, and 
Jires and Haldis dine together, but Kachdés and Phuls will not eat 
with Jires and Haldis. names in common use among men and 
women are the same as those of Mar4tha Kunbis. Their surnames 
are Ambekar, Analang, Andrse, Banakar, Bhajane, Bhujbal, 
Bhaénbarekar, Borade, Chikne, Chipade, Chaure, Chaudhari, ve, 
Détrange, Gaddalkar, Géikavid, Gholap, Godhale, Guldagade, 
Hajare, Hirve, Jagtép, Jarad, Kade, K&jale, Kanade, Kante, y 
Khandire, Kolhe, Koke, Labdde, Lélb4ge, Ledkar, Lokhande, — 

udéne, Mehetre, Mule, Parvat, Pérakhe, Phulsundar, RasAl, Y 
Shinde, Shitéphale, Tankséli, and Thorét. Persons bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry, but sameness of devak or wedding guar- 
dian is no bar to marriage. Their family gods are Bahiroba of Sonéri 
and Agadgaum in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tuljépur in the Nizém’s 
3 772—12 
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country and of Saptashring in Nasik, and Khandoba of Jejuri in 
tp In Sacks 2004: drink, and dress they do not differ from 
local Mardtha-Kunbis. Their home tongue is a corrupt Marathi, and 
they live in one-s houses with stone or brick walls and tiled, 
thatched, or terraced roofs. Their house goods include garden 
tools, low stools, cots, blankets, quilts, and metal vessels. They 
own cattle and keep . They are great eaters and 

and their staple food 1s millet bread pulse and vegetables, and 

are fond of hot dishes. Except on fast days they eat an 

but beef and pork and the men and afew of the women drink liquor. 
They eat mutton or fowl on Shimga in March and on Dasara in 
October, at the in-gathering, and when the corn is thrashed, winnowed, 
and made into a heap. fore it is measured a is sacrificed 
to please the field guardian that by his favour the corm may not 
measure less than it ought. They cook the flesh of the goat and 
eat it. Both men and women chew tobacco with lime and betel and 
many men smoke tobacco. The every-day dress of the men isa 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a turban folded irregularly 
round the head, and a pair of shoes or sandals. Women wear the 
full-backed bodice and the long Marétha robe without passing the 
skirt back between the feet. Both men and women have a stock of 
good clothes for holiday wear and a store of ornaments like those 
worn by Mardtha-Kunbis, every married woman wears at least a 
lucky necklace and toe-rings or jodvis. As a class are fairly clean, 
hardworking, honest, orderly, frugal, and hospitable. They grow 
garden produce being much helped by their wives. They are skil- 
fal growers of wet and en crops and add to their income by 
selling dairy produce. They live from hand to mouth many of them 
being in debt. They rank with Mardétha Kunbis above craftsmen 
and impure classes. They worship all Braéhmanic and local gods 
and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. have a great 
reverence for their family gods and cannot tell w they are 
Smarts or Bhégvats. Their priests are local Brahmans who conduct 
their marriage and death ceremonies. They make yearly offerings 
of a goat and a fowl to Mhasoba and Khandoba, and on 
ps to Benares, Jejuriin Poona, Pandharpur in Sho . 
and Tuljapur in the Nizim’s country. They keep images of their 
family gods in the house and daily before their morning meal wash 
them with water, mark them with sandal paste, and deck them with 
flowers. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. 
Early marriage, polygamy, and widow are all and 
practised, and polyandry isunknown. On the fifth day after a birth, 
as among Maratha Kunbis, the goddess Satvéi is worshiped and on 
the twelfth the child is named and cradled. After child-birth the 
mother remains impure for ten days when she is cleansed with 
water brought from the house of the Brdhman priest. Girls are 
married between eight and fifteen, and boys between nine and 
twenty-five. They burn their dead and mourn them ten days) The 
details of their marriage and death ceremonies do not differ from 





1Phul Maélis wear Mardtha shoes without the flower abielie 
which almost all other Hindus wear. on $e senor nes 
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those observed by Maratha Kunbis. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling, and settle social disputes at meetings of caste- 
men under their headman. At caste feasts the headman is the first 
to have his brow rubbed with sandal paste and the first to be pre- 
sented with betel. Breaches of social discipline are punished with 
fines which take the form of caste-feasts. They send their boys to 
school, take to new pursuits, and show a tendency to rise. 

Paha dis, or Hillmen, are returned as numbering twelve and as 
found in Kopargaon and Sangamner. Their origm is unknown, 
and they have no tradition regarding their arrival in the district, 
They claim descent from Marditha Kunbi parents and their names 
and surnames and their appearance are the same as those of Mardtha 
Kunbis. Their family gods are Devi of Saptashring in Nasik and 
Khandoba of yer he in Poona Their home tongue is Marathi. 
They live in wattled cottages thatched with straw, own cattle and 
dogs, and keep servants to help in their gardens. They are bad cooks 
and great eaters. ‘They eat flesh and drink liqnor and their staple 
food is millet bread, pulse, and chopped chillies. ‘They eat three or 
four times a day and do not keep the rule of bathing before eating. 
As a role they dress like Maritha Kunbis but some wear Deccan 
Braéhman turbans, The women wear the Maratha backed bodice 
and a robe hanging from the waist to the ankle like a petticoat 
without having the skirt drawn back between the feet. As a rule 
they are cleaner and neater than Maratha Kunbis, orderly, honest, 
hardworking and hospitable but often given to drink. Their chief 
and hereditary calling is growing and selling vegetables. Some are 
hosbandmen and live from hand to mouth. They are skilful garden- 
ers and their vegetables are in good demand especially on holidays. 
They rank with Mardthds but Mardthds do not marry with them. 
They worship all Kunbi gods and hold their own family gods in 

yecial reverence and visit their shrines whenever they can afford it. 
Their priest is a Deccan Brihman whom they highly respect and 
ask to officiate at marriage and death ceremonies. They have no 
house gods but the pious bathe on their family gods’ high days, 
fast in the morning, and before eating put on fresh clothes and visit 
Maruti's temple, empty a metal pot of water over the god, mark his 
brow with sandal paste, bow before him, and, to wash away their 
sins, sipa little of the water which has trickled into the pit at the 
god’s thot They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, 
and like the local Maratha-Kunbis perform only three ceremonies at 
birth, marriage, and death. The chief difference in detail is that, 
mstead of the Kunbi’s axe, the Pahddis worshipa balance and scales 
called taraju as the wedding guardian or devak. Polygamy, child 
marriage, and widow marriage are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They settle social disputes at meetings 
of the caste council and punish breaches of social discipline by fines 
which take the form of caste feasts. They send their boys to school 
and are a pushing class whose condition is likely to improve. 

HRajputs are returned as numbering 2735 and as found all over 
the district. They claim descent from the ancient Kshatriya or 
warrior race and are said to have come into the district from Upper 
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India within the last two hundred years. The oldest settlers are sup- 
posed to have come as soldiers in the Moghal armies which overran 
the district early in the seventeenth century. Their chief divisions 
are Ahirsod, Bais, Chohén, Gardya, and Réjbansi, none of which 
either eat together or intermarry. Their home tonghe is Hindu- 
sténi but out-of-doors they speak Marathi. Their family deity is 
Bhavéni. They live in one-storeyed houses with brick walls and 
tiled or flat sodtis They own cattle and keep pets. Besides field tools 
their belongings include low stools, blankets, quilts, and metal vessels. 
They are cooks and great eaters. Their staple food is wheat 
cake or millet bread, clarified butter, pulse, and vegetables and roots, 
t garlic and onions. ty A eat flesh but never touch liquor, 
Unlike e local Mardthds they do not buy flesh from butchers, but 
have the animals killed either by the mulla or Musalm4n priest 
or by themselves. Both men and women dress like Mardthds 
except that unmarried girls wear a petticoat and the robe or 
pharaki wound round the waist and drawn over the shoulders. Their 
women like Musalmdn women do not appear in public. They live 
as husbandmen and by taking service in the army and_ police. 
They are clean soldier-like and orderly. Their chief object of 
worship is Bhavdni and their priests are Kanauj Brahmans. Their 
marriage and other ceremonies do not differ from those in use amo 
Deshasth Brahmans. They have a caste council and settle soci 
disputes at meetings of castemen. They send their boys to school, 
take to new pursuits, and are fairly off. : 


Craftsmen include twenty-nine classes with a strength of 63,836 
or nine per cent of the Hinda population. The details are: 
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Ba ngdis, or Blanket-weavers, are returned as numbering thirty- 
two, and as found in Karjat and Shrigonda. They have 6 shee 
or tradition of any earlier home. Their names and surnames are 
the same as those of the local shepherds or Dhangars. Their 
home tongue is a corrupt Mardthi, and they are dark, strong, and 
robust and like Dhangars in face. They live in one-storeyed houses 
with mud walls and terraced roofs, and their house goods include 
low stools, quilts, blankets, and metal and earth vessels, When they 
are on the move they live in small tents or pals. They are great 
eaters, and their staple food is millet bread, onions, and vegetables. 
They eat flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor, The men dress 
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in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a blanket, a turban, and a pair of 
sandals or shoes; the women dress in the backed and short-sleeved 
Maratha bodice and the full Maratha robe without passing the skirt 
back between the feet. They are hereditary blanket-weavers. Those 
without capital mend old blankets and sell river fish. They live 
from hand to mouth. They worship Khandoba, Maridi, Tulja- 
Bhavani, and Pirs or Musalm4n saints. They do not aa fone) of 
their gods. When they visit their gods’ temples they throw sof 
water at the feet of the god, bow, and withdraw. Their priests are 
local Bréhmans whom they ask to conduct their marriage ceremonies. 
They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, and 
Tuljépur in the Nizém’s country. They keep the regular Hindu 
holidays and fast on the lunar elevenths or Hkddashis in every 
fortnight,and on Shivrdtra or Shiv’s Night in February. They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Early marriage, 
polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They perform birth marriage and death 
ceremonies with the same details as those observed by the local 
Dhangars. They have a caste council, and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the castemen. Breaches of discipline are punished with 
fines which generally take the formof caste feasts. They do not 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are poor. 

Belda'rs, or Quarrymen, probably from bel a pickaxe, are returned 
as numbering 307 and as found all over the district, They are 
divided into Maratha Beldars and Pardeshi Beldars, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. Maratha Belddrs do not differ from 
Mardtha Kunbis in look, food, dress, or custums. The names in 
common use among Pardeshi Beldérs are for men Balsing, 
B&épusing, Dagadu, Devmani, Harising, Moghdji, Panchamsing, 
Ramsing, and Tulshirém ; and for women, Bhimi, Chimni, . 
Gomi, Gulaki, Jamni, Lakshmi, Mohani, and Sita. Their surnames 
are Bavaro, Chukhale, Gurade, Hirade, Kathivalve, Kudavale, 
Navale, and Navate; persons bearing the same surname eat together 
but do not intermarry. They are tall, dark, dirty, robust, strong, 
hardworking, and quarrelsome. The men shave the head except 
the topknot, and the face except the moustache and whiskers ; the 
women wear their hair in a back-knot and never use either flowers 
or false hair. They speak incorrect Hindustani at home and Marathi 
abroad, and live in dirty clumsy thatched houses. They own asses 
and dogs and employ no servants. Their house goods include 
low stools, boxes, quilts, blankets, and earthen vessels. They are 
great eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is millet bread, 
split pulse, and vegetables with hot relishes. They eat flesh and fish 
especially during their marriage feasts, and drink country liquor and 
hemp water or bhang. Their special holiday dishes are puranpolis 
or wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, and shirdpuris 
or wheat cakes rolled round boiled wheat flour butter and molasses. 
On holidays they bathe in the morning before eating, and rub the 
village M4rati with sandal paste, and lay flowers and food before him. 
They offer goats to Maridi or Mother Death on Dasara in October and 
feast onthe flesh. The men wear a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt, 
a coat, a Mardtha turban, and a pair of shoes or sandals; the women 
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dress in a tticoat or lahanga and an open backed bodice, and draw 
Rpolsared shook scrces the head aadickeuviee Men mark their brows 
pe ea reel, and women mark theirs with vermilion. Both men 
and women have a spare holiday dress and a store of ornaments like 
those kept by Kunbis. Every married woman wears daily the lucky 
necklace or mangalsutra and toe-rings or jodvis. They are i 
en and some contract to mend roads or to ballast railways. 
women and girls mind the house and do not help the men out 
of doors. The men rise at six and quarry till noon when they go 
home and dine. They go back to work ‘at two, return at sunset, 
sup, and retire for the night. The women eat when the men 
have eaten, clean the kitchen, and go to rest at ten. The men earn 
good wages during the fair season, but they are idle py 3 most of 
the rains, and, as they are an unthrifty class, the bulk of them are in 
debt. They rank below Kunbis and above the impure classes. A 
family of five spends £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a month, a house 
costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) to build, a birth costs 48. to 6s. (Rs. as 
& marriage £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50), and adeath 14s.to16s.(Rs. 7-8). 
They worship the ordinary Bréhmanic gods, have honse i of 
Devi of Tuljépur, of Khandoba of J ejari in Poona, and of Maridi, 
and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priests are local 
Bréhmans whom they ask to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They worship the local gods Mahddev, Maruti, and 
Vithoba of Pandharpur, and make i a 8 to Alandi, Benares, 
Jejuri, and Tuljépur. They keep the Navratra feast which ends in 
Dasara in October and fast on Shiv’s N ight or Shivrdtra in February. 
They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits Of the 
sixteen Brihmanic sacraments or sanskdrs they keep only birth, 
hair-clipping, iage, and death. The details do not differ from 
those observed by Kunbis. On the fifth day after a birth they 
worship Satvai or Mother Sixth, and name the child on the twelfth. 
The mother remains impure for six weeks after a birth when she puts 
on new glass bangles and is pure. The Brahman priest chooses a lucky 
name for the child,and the mother’sfemale friends and relations repeat 
it in the child’s ear while they cradle it. Between the second and 
the fifth year the child’s hair is clipped for the first time. On a lucky 
day the child is seated on its maternal uncle’s knee and its head is 
shaved by the village barber. A goat is slaughtered in the name of 
Satvdi and the castepeople are feasted on the flesh of the victim.' 
Boys are married between four and twenty-five, and girls between 
three and fifteen. They bury their dead and mourn ten days, 
They offer no rice balls to the crows, the mourners do not shave 
the moustache, and they hold no mind feast or shrdddha at the 
end of the year. The caste people are feasted on boiled mutton on 
the twelfth day, and, when the dinner is over, his friends and 
relations present the chief mourner with a turban. Pardeshi 
Beldérs have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. “They do not send their children to school or take to 
new pursuits, They show no signs of rising. 


a it Ri a i 


* Fuller details of Beldér customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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Bhadbhunja’s, or Grain-Parchers, are returned as numbering 
nineteen and as found in the town of Ahmadnagar only. They 
belong to Upper India, and have come into the district in 
search of work during the last sixty or seventy years, The names 
in common use among men and women are the same as among 
Rajputs from whom they do not differ in look, dress, food, or drink. 
They live in one-storeyed houses with walls of mud and stone, and 
tiled or flat roofs, and they speak a correct Hindusténi both at home 
and abroad. As aclass they are dirty, hardworking, orderly, frugal, 
and hospitable. They are parchers and sellers of parched grain 
and pulse, and are poor living from hand to mouth. They are 
Smarts and worship the images of Bahiroba, Devi, and Khandoba. 
They make pilgri to Alandi, Benares, rhea ec Sholépur, 
and Tuljapur in the Niz&m’s country, worship all local gods, and keep 
all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priestis a Pardeshi or Kanauj 
Bréhman whom they ask to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. Child-marriage, polygamy, and widow-marriage are 
allowed and practised, and their customs are the same as those of the 
Bhadbhunjds of Poona. Women are held impure for twelve days 
after a birth and their chidren are ed on the evening of the 
twelfth. They do not worship . Boys are married between 
sixteen and thirty, and girls between twelve and sixteen. They burn 
their dead and mourn nine days if women and ten if men. Persons 
dying of small-pox are usually buried. On the thirteenth the chief 
mourner treats the caste people to a dinner and subscribe and 

ive him a turban. Social disputes are settled by the caste. They 
o not send their children to school and they take to no new pursuits. 
They are a falling class. 


Gavandis and Pa’tharvats, or Masons and Stone-dressers, are 
returned as numbering 416, and as found in all sub-divisions ex 
Nevasa. They have no tradition of their origin or of their settling” 
in Nagar. They seem to be Marétha-Kunbis whites special occupation 
has formed them into a separate cee oe A The names in common 
use among men are Dhondi, Gydnu, Gopéla, Lakshman, Ranu, and 
Sakhdrim; and among women, Bhigirthi, Bhagu, Chandrabhiga, 
Chimni, Kashi, Lakshmi, Reva, Tai, and Yamni. Their surnames 
are Bhonpale, Ghainte, Kanake, Kese, Ketkar, Pedvan, Rajan, 
Rajpure, Sindivan, and Sitole. Persons with the same surname 
cannot intermarry. Their family gods are Devi of Tuljdpur, 
Khandoba of Jejuri near Poona, and Vyankatesh of Tirupati in 
North Arkot. They have two divisions Gavandis and Pétharvats, 
who eat together bat do not intermarry. Asa class they are dark 
strong and well made like Kunbis. Both at home and ont of doors 
they speak Mardthi with a brad accent, and live in dirty one-storeyed 
houses with walls of mud or stone and tiled roofs. Their house 
goods include low stools and metal and earthen vessels. They own 
cattle but keep neither pets nor servants. They are great eaters and 
bad cooks, their staple food being Indian millet bread, pulse, and 
vegetables. Their dainties include hot dishes and stuffed cakes 
called polis, rice flour cooked in water and cocoamilk and mixed with 
molasses called gulvani, and fried rice cakes or telchis, with sour 
dishes. The elders bathe daily, and mark their house gods with 
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sandal and lay flowers before them before sitting to their morning 
meal. They allow flesh except beef and pork and country liquor on 
special occasions. Some eat opiam, drink and smoke hemp, and chew 
tobacco, The men shave the head except the top-knot and the face 
except the eyebrows, moustache, and whiskers which they donot even 
clip, The women wear their hair in a back-knot but use neither flowers 
nor false hair. The men dress in a loincloth or waistcloth, a shoulder- 
cloth or pdsodé, a shirt or smock called bandi, a Martha turban, and 
sandals or shoes. The women dress in a Maratha robe hanging like 
a petticoat from the waist to the ankles with the skirt passed back 
between the feet and fastened to the waistband, and a bodice with a 
back and long sleeves. Both men and women wear ornaments like 
those worn by local Kunbis. They have no separate clothes for special 
ceremonies. Asa class they are dirty, but honest, hardworking, 
orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. Their chief hereditary calling is 
working in stone or earth, hewing stone, and building walls and 
houses, ponds, and wells. They also till land. Their monthly earnings 
vary from 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15) ahead. They live from hand to 
mouth, The women mind the house and help the men in the field. 
During the fair season their services are in good demand and they 
are well paid, but they spend’more than their means and many of 
them are in debt. They rise at dawn and work till noon, when they 
go home dine and rest till two. They work again from two till sunset, 
when they go home, sup, and retire for the night. They never stop 
work because of holidays or of a marriage or a death. Boys of ten 
begin to work under their father’s eye and are skilful workmen by 
eighteen. They rank with local Kunbis. A family of five spends 
£1 4s, to £1 Gs. (Rs. 12-13) a month. A honse costs £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50-100) to build. Their house goods are worth 10s. to £8 
(Rs, 5-30) ; a birth costs Gs. to £1 4s. (Rs. 3-12), a marriage £2 to £10 
+(Rs.20-100), a girl’s coming of age £1 to £2 10s. (Rs.10-25), and a 
death 10s. to £1 (Rs 5-10). They are a religious people, 
worshipping their family gods, Mahddev, Maruti, and Vithoba of 
Pandharpur in Sholapur, and visiting Alandi, Paithan, Pandharpur, 
Tuljapur, and other sacred places. Their priest is a local Bréhman 
who conducts their marriage and death ceremonies. They keep all 
Hindu holidays and fasts like the Kunbis, and their religious teacher 
is either a bairagi or ascetic or a man of their own or of some high 
easte who regularly visits the shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpuor and 
is called Pandharicha Vakrkari the Periodical Pilgrim of Pandha sur, 
They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and sorcery, and perform birth, 
hair-clipping, marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies with the same 
details as the local Kunbis, Early marriage, lygamy, and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised, and poet is unknown, 
Before a marriage married women from the bride’s and the bride- 
m’s goto the potter’s, present him with uncooked food anda 

ice, take an earth pot, cover the mouth with a flat lid or velni, 
whitewash the pot and the lid, and leave them at a neighbour’s, A 
married couple, with the hems of their garments tied together and a 
white sheet hela over their heads, walk to the place wit! music, and 
take the earth pot with the lid to the house of the bride, lay it 
on wheat heaped on the ground in front of the famil gods, 
and as devak or marriage guardian mark it with sandal paste, 
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and lay before it flowers, dressed food, and betel. They then repeat 
ach other’s name and the knot in their garments is untied. ey 
mourn the dead ten days. Onthe tenth the chief mourner has his 
face shaved except the eyebrows, makes ready ten flour balls on the 
bank of a river, sets three of them on three small cakes, lays sandal 
paste vermilion and flowers before them, and performs the service 
with the same detailsas Kunbis. On the thirteenth castepeople are 
feasted. The chief mourner is not presented with a mournin suite, 
but he washes the dead man's reer? a, it on, and visits Maruti’s 
temple with friends and relations. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
Breaches of rules are punished with fines which generally take the 
form of caste feasts. ey send their boys to school, but do not take 
to new pursuits. They are fairly off. 

Ghisa ‘dis, or Wandering Blacksmiths, are retarned as numbering 
389 and as found in all sub-divisions except Akola, Kopargaon, 
Rahuri, Sangamner, and Shrigonda. Their traditional ancestor and 
name-giver is said to have been called See because he knew the 

hissa pench a special grip im wrestling and beat a great gymnast. 
They have no ie of any earlier - , but the Gujarati of their 
home speech shows that they were formerly settled in Guyarit, 
They move from place to place in search of work. The names in 
common use among men are Amrita, Dagadu, Ganu, Mahalu, Panda, 
Rama, Tukdram, and YVithu; and among women Rakhma, Rangu, 
Santi, Sita, Tahni, and Thaku. Their commonest surnames are 
Chavan, Khetri, Padavalkar, Pavar, Sdlunke, Seldr, Shinde, and 
Survansi. Their home tongue isa dialect of Gujarati and out-of- 
doors they speak a corrupt Marithi. Their family god is Kalkai. 
They are divided into Ghisddis proper and Bastard or Kadu Ghisidis, 
who eat together but do not intermarry. The men shave the head 
except the topknot, but neither shave nor clip the beard on pain of 
loss of caste. They are regular-featured and well made like Kunbis 
but darker and taller. They live in one-storeyed houses with walls 
of brick and mud, and tiled or thatched roofs, some live in wattled 
huts and others in tents or pals. Their house goods include earth 
vessels and blankets and they own buffaloes and bullocks and make 
pets of asses and dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, their 
staple food being rice, millet bread, pulse sauce, and vegetables. 
Hot dishes and sweet cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses 
with meat are among their dainties. Asarnle they neither bathe 
oe Pe religious rites before taking their morning meal. Like 
local Kunbis they eat all kinds of animal food except beef and pork, 
drink liquor and hemp, smoke hemp and tobacco, and eat opium. 
The women eat flesh but touch neither stimulants nor narcotics. 
They tie their hair into a back-knot or plait it into braids without 
using flowers or false hair. They arefondof gay colours) The men 
dress in a pair of short drawers called mdnd cholna, a loincloth or 
a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a smock or bandi, a Maratha turban, 
and a pair of shoes or sandals. The married women wear the Maratha 
bodice with a back and short sleeves and the full robe, but, except 
girls, without passi the skirt back between the feet. They wear 
‘the ankle chains called sdnkhlis, the nosering called nath, and the 
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necklace called galsari. Both men and women have some good 
clothes in store and their ornaments are made in Kunbi fashion. As 
a class they are dirty, but hardworking, orderly, honest, thrifty, and 
hospitable. They are wandering blacksmiths and tinkers; none of 
them till land or work as labourers or beggars. They work from six 
or seven in the morning to eight or nine at night except a short 
interval for dinner at noon. ‘lhe women mind the honse and help 
the men in their work by blowing the bellows. Their calling is well 

id and they are fairly off. Their only holiday is Dasara in 
Bak aabec October, when they lay flowers and sandal paste before 
their tools in the name of their family goddess Kalkéi. They rank 
with Kunbis and above the impure classes. A family of five spends 
16s, to £1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) a month. A honse costa £2 10s. to £5 
(Rs. 25-50) to build, their house goods are worth 10s. to £5 
(Rs. 5-50),a birth costs 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15),a marringe £5 to 
£30 (Rs. 50-300), and a death £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10-25). ‘They are 
a religious people, worshipping Devi of Tuljapur, Ganpati, Khandoba 
of Jejuri im na, Maruti, and other Brahmanic gods, and 
asking Brahman priests to conduct their marriages. They reverence 
Brahmans as a class and keep all Hindu holidays and fasts 
like local Kunbis. They take ilgrimages to Pandharpur in 
Sholépur and to Tuljdpur “in the Nizam’s country and believe in 
witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Of the sixteen Hinda 
ceremonies or sanskdrs they perform only four, birth, marriage, 
puberty, and death. Early marriage polygamy and widow marriage 
are allowed and practised, and Fadi is unknown. The women 
mark their brows with <otinition daily, and the men mark theirs 
with sandal paste when they bathe. On the fifth day after the birth 
of a child, an eee: of Satvai is worshipped in Kunbi fashion, and the 
child is named and cradled on the seventh or ninth by female friends 
and relations who are asked to dine at the house. The mother kee 
her room and is held impure for forty days. Onthe day before the 
marriage the -pleasing or ekenn is performed, when their 
marriage guardian or devak, the leaves of the mango, wmbar Ficus 
glomerata, jdmbhul Syzigium jambolanum, saundad Prosopis 
spicegera, and rui Calatropis gigantea, are laid in a dining dish with 
a sword on them, and taken to the temple of the village Maruti with 
music anda band of friends by two married pairs one from the 
bride's and the other from the bridegroom's whose skirts are tied 
together. They are again brought back and laid before the house- 
gods until the ceremony is ended. The family gods are worshipped 
with the customary offerings, a goator a sheep is slain in their 
name, and the caste people are feasted. All the rites connected 
with marriage, before and after the guardian worship, are the same 
as among local Kunbis, and the caste people are treated to a 
dinner at the houses of the pair, or uncooked food is sent to their 
houses. When a girl comes of age she sits apart for four days and 
is bathed on the fifth, when her female friends and relations meet 
at her house, dress her in a new robe and bodice, and fill her lap 
with rice and a cocoanut. They mourn their dead twelve days, 
burying the unmarried and burning the married after the Kunbi 
custom, ‘The son or other chief mourner gets his face clean shaved 
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except the eyebrows either on the tenth or twelfth without 
requiring the services of a Bréhman priest, and on the thirteenth 
treats the castepeople toa dinner of stuffed cakes or soak gt 
and rice with split pulse. The death-day is marked by a mind-rite 
or shrdddh and the dead are remembered in the Mahdlya or 
All Soul’s Fortnight in dark Bhddrapad or September, on the day 
which corresponds to the death-day. ‘They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling,and settle social disputes at meetings of castemen. 
Breaches of rules are punished by fines which generally take the form 
of caste feasts, and a free pardon is granted to those who submit. 
They send their boys below twelve to school and begin to train them 
- as blacksmiths when they are twelve. They do not take to new 
pursuits, are contented with their daily earnings, and show no sign 
of improving their position. 

J Shimpis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering $45] and as 
found in small numbers all over the district. They have nomemory 
of any former settlement. They claim to belong to the Shatval 
division of Jains, and seem to have come into the district from Marwar 
in search of work, though when they came is not known. Their 
fairer skins and more refined manners distinguish them from the 
local Kunbis and craftsmen; they have many Kunbi customs and 
ways, but signs remain which support their claim to have a strain 
of Kickateya blood. Their names and surnames do not differ from 
those of the local Kunbis, and,as among Kunbis, persons with the same 
surname cannot intermarry. All belong to the Rakhum family 
stock a name which does not appear among the family stocks of 
any other caste in the district. They speak Marathi both at home and 
| ont of doors. Their family god is Pérasndéth but they also worship 
the Brahmanic gods Mahddey, Vishnu, and Vithoba, They have no 
divisions, and in look, food, drink, and dress, do not differ from 
local Bréhmans. They smoke hemp flower and tobacco and 
abstain from animal food and spirituous liquors. They live in 
one-storeyed houses like those of middle-class Hindus, with mud and 
stone walls, and tiled or thatched roofs, the veranda or front part 
being used as the shop. Unlike Kunbis they neither cook in nor 
drink from earthen pots. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. 
They eat modaks or rice cakes stuffed with cocoa scrapings and 
molasses on Ganeshchaturthi or Ganpati’s Fourth in August-September, 
wheat cakes staffed with boiled pulse and molasses or polis on 
Divéli in October, and rice cakes or divasas on the thirtieth or 
no-moon day of Krtik or October. As a rule they are clean, 
hardworking, orderly, and hospitable but proverbial cheats. They 
are « class of hereditary tailors and dresa-makers. They take 
to no new pursuits and some who own sewing machines are well 
off. The rich deal in cloth for coats and shirts and have regular 
shops. None are husbandmen, house servants, or labourers. They 
rise at six and work in their shops till noon, return home, bathe, 
and worship their house-gods dine and rest, at two they go to 
their shops, come home at eight, wash their hands and feet, sup and 
retire for the night. The women and girls above ten mind the 
house and help the men in their sewing. Boys above ten act as 


apprentices to their. father and work under his eye. Their trade 
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is always brisk, especi y during the i seasons, 
almost Raver dlees thotectioe ough their calling is well pai 
their ings hardly meet their expenses and they often 
more than they can afford. A family of five spends 
£1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) a month. A house costs £7 10s. to £50 (Rs. 7 
500) to build, and their house goods are worth £2 10s. to £1 
(Rs. 25-150), a birth costs 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15), a marri 
£10 to £100 (Rs. 100 - 1000), and a death £1 to £2 10s, (Rs, 10 -25). 
rank below Bréhmans and above Kunbis. They are religious 
and their peal bea is Pérasndth whom they worship rat with 
flowers and sandal paste in their houses and at the time of thread- 
girding, but at noother ceremony. They belong to the Digambar or 
sky-clad Jains, that is lee jr of naked gods who are also called 
gambars, or to the Shatvdl division of Jains. They are not strict 
Jains and practise many Bréhmanic customs, worship all the local 
Bréhmanic gods, and keep the regular Bréhman rites. Their priest 
is a village Joshi who conducts all their ceremonies except thread- 
girding, which they perform in the presence of their amy god 
Parasnath without theaidof apriest. They make pilgrimages to Girnar 
in South Kathidwar, to Kantagiri in Sirpur, to Jejuri in Poona, 
to Tulj4pur in the Nizdm’s country, and to Pan ar in Sholdpur. 
They keep all the Jain festivals Akshatritiya in , Bhadrapad 
Panchami in  Angust-September, and Nirvdn-chaturdashi in 
September, and fast from vegetables on the second, fifth, eighth, 
eleventh, and fourteenth of every Hindu fortnight besides on the 
Bréhman fasts. Their religious teacher is Vishdlkirt the head of the 
Jain religious house at Latur near Bérsi in pig: ee He never 
marries, and gives religious instruction to all his 8 impi followers 
above five years who make him yearly cash payments. He is 
succeeded by his favourite disciple. They believe in witcheraft, 
soothsaying, and evil spirits. Early marriage and polygamy are 


aaa TT 


_ allowed and practised, and widow marriage is forbidden on pain of 


loss of caste. They perform the thread-gi ing after the Jain fashion, 
and birth, marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies after the Brahman 
fashion. The child is bathed as soon as it is born and its mother is 
given a mixture of pounded nim leaves and kat bol catechu mixed with 
gum myrrh. For the first five days the mother is fed on rice and 
clarified butter. On the night of the fifth a stone rolling pin or 
varavanta is dressed in achild’s hood or kunchi, set on a stone slab or 
pata covered with a yellow cloth, and worshipped by the eldest man in 
the house in the name of Satyai with coils of thread, redlead, turmeric 
paste, vermilion, pomegranate flowers, five dates, and half cocoanuts; 
frankincense and lights are burnt before it sometimes for twelve days. 
Un the floor of the lying-in room, where the mother’s head and feet 
rest when she lies down, two figures of Bali Raja are marked with 
wheat flour, and betel is laid before the stone slab. The mother 
and child are impure for twelve days. Girls are named on the 
twelfth and boys on the thirteenth, when turmeric paste and 
vermilion with betel and sugar are served to the women ts. 
They name and cradle the child and are dismissed with han of 
ghugri or wheat and gram boiled together. The midwife waits on 
the mother for twelve days. Her services are rewarded witha robe 
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or bodice, glass bangles worth $d. (2 as.), and the rice and cocoanuts 
which are daily used in filling the mother's lap. Boys are gi with 
the sacred thread before they are twelve. re the -girdin 8 
the ts visit Pérasnéth’s temple, lay flowers on the image, an 
five kinds of fruit, cow’s milk, cocoanut, cloves, betel, and a piece 
of silver or of copper, and the father girds the boy with the sacred 
thread or jdnava, the people present repeating Jain texts. Not 
less than five caste people are fed and the girding is over. Girls are 
married between eight and fifteen, and boys between ten and twenty- 
five. Marriage proposals come from the boy’s parents and the 
betrothal takes place on the first lucky day after the parents of the 
boy and the girl agree. At the girl’s the Brahman priest lays 
flowers and sandal paste before the Brahmdnic gods Ganpati and 
Varun the god of water, and the father of the boy marks the girl’s 
brow with vermilion and presents her with a packet of sugar and 
as rich ornaments as he can afford. A day or two before the lucky 
day fixed by the Bréhman priest for the marriage, five married 
women of the boy’s family take turmeric powder which the boy has 
mixed with water to the girl’s with music and friends. They make 
the girl sit on a low stool in a square of wheat flour, rub her with 
turmeric while the musicians , bathe her in warm water, fill 
her lap with rice cocoanut and betel, and dress her in a new robe and 
bodice. They bring back what is left of the turmeric to the boy’s, 
where women, some belonging to the boy’s and some to the girl’s, 
rub him with it and bathe him in warm water from five pots, and 
dress him in a turmeric stained white sheet. Both at the boy’s and 
at the girl’s a flat-lidded earthen pot, with » cotton thread coiled 
round its neck, is whitewashed and coloured red and green, and set 
on a heap of wheat in a winnowing fan or sup. Before this pot, which 
is the house of the devak or wedding guardian, a man and woman 
of the family set flowers and coloeee powder, and leave the fan 
before the image of the house god. Part of the turmeric paste is 
distributed among friends and relations as an invitation to the 
marriage. After dinner the girl’s father goes to the boy’s with 
music and friends. He takes a horse for him to ride and presents him 
with a waistcloth, ashouldercloth, and aturban. The bridegroom is 
dressed and all go to the girl’s attended by music and friends and 
relations. The bridegroom’s sister follows his horse carrying on her 
head a metal pot full of water. The bride’s mother meets the bride- 
groomatthe entrance tothe booth, and red riceon leaf plates are waved 
round him and thrown away as an offering to evil spirits. He walks 
in and the pair are bathed and dressed in silk cloths or pitambars. 
They stand opposite each other on low stools with a curtain held 
between them. ‘The maternal uncles of both stand behind them ; 
the priest repeats texts and at the lucky moment claps his hands, the 
musicians raise a blast of noise, and red Indian millet is thrown over 
the pair. Betel leaves and nuts are handed round and the guests 
withdraw. Then follows the daughter-giving or kanyddan. The 
priest passes thread round the necks of the pair so as to make it 
twenty-one fold, the girl’s father puts money into the girl’s folded 
hands which are placed above the boy’s hands, and the priest 
water over the money receiving double the offering from the Nore 
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father. The father-in-law presents his son with metal potsand a 
silk cloth or mugta, and the marriage wristlets are tied to the right 
wrist of the bridegroom and the left wrist of the bride, who throw 
fried rice or lahis mixed with clarified butter, honey, sesamum, and 
barley into the sacred fire, which the priest has lit on the marriage 
altar or bahule, Tho pair eat from the same dish and their if 
coronets or bdshings are taken off and not again puton till the ae or 
handing ceremony before they leave the hecide’s house. Nextday the 
women of the bridegroom’s family meet at the bride’s with music and 
friends and bathe the couple. ‘The bridegroom’s party is asked to dine 
by the bride's people Ae § the caste is feasted on stuffed cakes or polis. 
Next comes the sunmukh or seeing the daughter-in-law’s face. The 
bride’s mother leads the bridegroom’s mother over white sheetsor 
ghadis which are spread by the village washerman. The bride an 
bridegroom areseated onthe bridegroom's mother’slap who puts sugar 
into the bride’s mouth and for the first time looksat her face. On the 
third day the bridegroom's party are treated to adinner of stuffed cakes 
or puranpolis, and ata lucky hour the jhal or handing ceremony 
is performed, when the bride is formally consigned to the care of the 
bridegroom's parents,and the bridegroom, taking his bride with himon 
horseback, goes to hishouse attended by musicandacompany of friends 
and relations. At the house the marriage guardians are worshipped 
with rice, betel is handed among the guests, and the ceremony is over. 
When a girl comes of age she remains impure for three days and ia 
seated ina wooden frame or makhar. On the fourth she is bathed and 
fed on sweet food ; her brow is raarked with vermilion, and her lap 
filled with rice, cocoanut, and five kinds of fruit with betel leaves 
nuts. Neighbour women are asked to the house and are dismissed 
with presents of turmeric and betel. On the sixteenth day, or on 
some lucky day before the sixteenth, the girl and her husband are 
seated on a square marked with lines of wheat-flour and the priest fills 
her lap with rice, cocoanut, turmerjc root, five kinds of frnit,and betel. 
The boy and girl are presented with suits of clothes by their fathers- 
in-law and from that day the girl goes to live with her husband. 
The ceremony ends with a dinner to the caste or to five married 
women. They mourn their dead ten days and burn them with the 
same observances as local Brahmans. When the body is burnt they 
bathe in the nearest water, each takes a small branch of the nim 
tree and follows the chief mourner to his house where a pot filled 
with water and ashes is placed at the entrance, They all throw 
abont a quantity of the ashes, wash their hands, sit for a while, and 
go home, where they again bathe and are clean. Next day 
gather the ashes of the dead, unless the next day is a Saturday or a 
Sunday which are unlucky for bone-gathering. ‘The ashes of the 
dead are thrown into the river or put in a pot and buried on the 
river bank to be purified and sent to some sacred place or holy 
water. The spot where the body was buried is washed with water 
and the five cow gifts. On the tenth they go to the river, prepare an 
altaror ofa, wash it, and set on it three small earthen pots or 
bolakis with their mouths covered with small cakes or damtis, and 
having before them balls of rice or pinds offered to crows, The 
Brahman priest is presented with an umbrella, a pair of shoes, metal 
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vessels,and money in the name ofthe dead. On the twelfth the 
caste people meet at the house of the dead and purify the house 
people by sprinkling them with water mixed with sandal-powder. 
On the thirteenth day the friends and relations are feasted in the 
name of the dead, and the dead are remembered on their death day 
by ashradd& or mind-rite, and on the day corresponding to the 
death-day in the Mahdlaya Paksha or All Soul’s Fortnight in dark 
Bhidrapad or September. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of adult caste- 
men, Breaches of discipline are punished by fines which generally 
take the form of caste feasts and the decisions are enforced on pain 
of loss of caste. ‘They send their boys to school till they are twelve 
to fourteen and their girls till they are eight to ten. They take to 
new pursuits and show signs of improving. 

Jingars, or Saddle-makers, are returned as numbering 274 and as 
found scattered in small numbers in all sub-divisions of the district. 
They say they have passed many generations in the district, and 
in look, house, food, drink, dress, and character they do not differ 
from the Jingars of Poona! Many of them are goldsmiths, 
coppersmiths, tailors, and husbandmen, as working in leather is held 
in contempt by Brahmans and Kunbis, Their callings are well 
et but they spend more than ast ought in marriages and are 

ly off. Their religious and social customs are the same as those 
of Poona Jingars. 

Kaika dis are returned as numbering 730 and as found in small 
numbers all over the district. Their origin is unknown and they have 
ho memory of former settlements. The names in common use among 
men are Babirn, Bapu, Bhuja, Daji, Ganu, Govind, Jijydba, Malhari, 
Manya, Naiku, Sakhardim, Satvya, and Sidya; and among women 
Bhigu, Chimnai, Dhanu, Dhonda, Gajdi, Gangu, Kondéi, Manjula, 
Saku, Satvéi, and Vithdi. Their surnames are Dane, Ditardi, 
Dyagiri, Hydnasare, Idgale, Jalamea, Kade, Kdysare, Kumarai 
Lode, Madansar, Mudhune, Manki, Neri, Patti, Shamdire, Tirkale, 
Utalsaspatal, and Valsade. Their clan or kul names are Jadhav, 
Madhavant, and Povér. Sameness of clan name but not sameness of 
surname bars marriage. Theirhome tongue is Telugu and out-of-doors 
they speak a corrupt Marithi. They are of five divisions, Borivale, 
Kunchevale, Kamathi or Lalbajarvile, Makadvile, and Vaibase. 
The last or Vaéibase are a settled class and look down on the others, 
Kunchevalis or brush-makers and Makadvalas or monkey-men wander 
from place to place, the Kuchevalds making brushesfor Sdlis and other 
weavers and the Makadvilds owning and training monkeys. Kamathi 
Kaikidis, basket-makers and courtezans, are the largest class of 
Kaikddis in the district. Borivales and Vdibases are seldom seen. 
As a class Kaikddis are dark, thin, middle-sized, and strong, and live 
in wattled huts, or in small tents called pdls when they are on 
the move. Some of them live in huts with walls of brick and straw 
frames covered with leaves and open tothe sky. They are great 


1 Details are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is millet bread, pulse, 
chopped chillies or chatni, and vegetables. Their special di 
include wheat-flour cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, 
fried rice cakes or telchis eaten with gulavni or boiled rice flour 
mixed with molasses. Caste feasts form part of their marriag 
festivities. They bathe before their morning meal only on holidays 
and fasts; on other days they have no objection to eat without 
bathing. Except on their holidays and fasts the men and a few 
of the women eat flesh, drink country liquor, and smoke tobacco. 
They offer flesh to all their gods except Ganpati, Mahidey, and 
Mérati. The men wear a waistcloth or loincloth, a shouldercloth, a 
shirt, and a Mardtha turban. The women dress in a bodice with a 
back and short sleeves and the long Maratha robe without drawing 
the skirt back between the feet ; they cover the head and bosom 
with the upper end of the robe. They tie their hair into a back- 
knot, but neither use flowers nor false hair. The men’s ornaments 
are ear-rings or bhikbdlis and waist-ornaments or katdords, and the 
women’s nose-rings or nathe, necklaces, and ear-rings or bugdis, 
Men mark their brows with sandal paste and married women with 
vermilion. Married women always wear the lucky necklace or 
mangalsutra, and toe-rings or jodvis, and tattoo the corners of the eye 
and their hands and feet with sweet basil or tule leaves, a lotus, or 
the lucky cross called nandi, and lucky words as Shrirdm Jayrim, 
Jayjayrém. Asa class they are dirty, humble, honest, hardworking, 
orderly, and kind to strangers and friends. They are hereditary 
basket makers. The women mind the honse and are skilful wicker 
workers. The boys and girls begin to work about eight and by ten 
are of much use to their parents. They work from sunrise to 
sunset with a short interval at noon for food and rest, They even 
work at night, but their work is poorly pes and, especially during 
the rains, they are sometimes pinched for food. They suffered severely 
during the 1876 famine as during and for some time after the famine 
the demand for their baskets was very slack. Some have lately taken 
to tillage. They rank below husbandmen and above the im 
classes. A family of five spends 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6) month, a 
marriage costs £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30), and a death 6s. to 10s.(Rs.3-5). 
Besides all local and boundary gods they worship Bahiroba, 
Bhavani, Maridi, Phirangai, Tokai, and Yam4i whose Images they 
keepin their houses with the masks or takes of their married ancestors, 
When they bathe they mark the masks with sandal paste, and 
lay flowers and cooked food before them, They ask local Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages. Their worship of the local gods 
consists of pouring a handfal of water at the door of the temple. They 
almost never go on pilgrimage. They keep Dasara in September and 
Divdliin October and fast on every lunar eleventh or ekddasi, They 
believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Of the sixteen 
Hindu sacraments they keep three, birth marriage and death. Child 
marriage polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. On the birth of a child, a bath-water 
pit or ndhni is dug in the lying-in room, the child’s navel cord ig 
cut, the mother and babe are bathed and laid on a quilt or wdkal as 
they are too poor to buy a cot. The navel cord is buried outside of 
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the house, and the child sucks one end of a rag soaked ina cup 
of water mixed with molasses. The mother begins to suckle the 
child on the fourth. She is fed with rice for the first four days and 
for the first twelve days her whole body from the shoulders down is 
daily bathed. Her impurity lasts forty days during which she is not 
allowed to worship the house-gods or to fast. On the fifth day two 
embossed figures of Satvdi are laid in a winnowing fan’ with the 
halves of a cocoanut at their feet. In the evening the mother lays 
turmeric powder, vermilion, and flowers and burns frankincense 
before them, offers them a packet of betel leaves with nuts, waves 
a wheat flour lamp round them, and sets it before them. ‘The 
honse owner kills a goat in her honour, and the flesh is boiled 
and offered to the goddess and eaten with cakea by the mother 
friends and relations. A lamp is not lighted every day in the 
lying-in room. On the seventh the bathwater pit or ndhnt ia 
worshipped with flowers turmeric and vermilion, and friends and 
relations are feasted on wheat cakes or muthakyds and on rice mixed 
with oil and molasses. On the eleventh the mother worships Mother 
Sixth or Satvai outside of the house with flowers vermilion and 
food, bows before her with the child in her arms, and goes home. 
They do not name the child on any fixed day. They wait till 
a Brahman chances to call at the house, he asks when the child was 
born, looks ap his tables or pancluing, and gives it a name ; betel is 
served to friends and relations and the naming is over. Boys are 
married between five and twenty, and girls between three and 
fifteen. ‘Their marriage season is the same as the local Kunbis’ 
marriage-season. When the parents of both the boy and girl approve 
of the match, the Brdhman priest names a lucky day for the marriage. 
At the house of each, two married women lay a turmeric root and a 
betelnut in a piece of cloth and tie them at the month of the 

rind-stone or jate, grind turmeric at it, and prepare the powder 
for rubbing on the boy and girl. The god-pleasing is the same as 
among Kunbis. A day or two before the marriage the boy and girl, 
each at their own house, are rubbed with turmeric paste by married 
women, amidst the blowing of country pipes and the beating of 
drums. The bridegroom is taken to the bride's village and seated 
at Mirnti’s temple, where the bride's father visits him and presenta 
him with « waistcloth and aturban, The marriage takes place usually 
about sunset. The bridegroom is seated on horseback and taken to 
the bride’s with music and friends. The Mbira often stop the way 
until the bridegoom pays them 3d. to 6d, (Re. 4-}). Cocoanuts are 
| broken to please the boundary spirits. When the cee i 

reaches the bride’s the pair are made to stand on two dining dishes 
facing each other, with a curtain drawn between them and held at 
both ends by Bréhman priests’ A priest repeats verses and 
men and women throw millet over the pair, At the lucky moment 
the curtain is drawn aside and the pair are husband and wife. They 
are seated face to face and pieces of thread are passed round the necks 
of each by the priest. He then takes the threads off, twists them into 
wristlets called lagna kankans, and passes them round the wrist of 
the bridegroom and of the bride. The priest lights the sacred fire and 
the couple throw grain into it. Friends and relations are treated to a 
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dinner of fried cakes or telchisand boiled rice flour mixed with molasses 
called gulavani. This ends the first day of marriage. Next day the 
bridegroom is taken out of the village and brought back with music 
and friends to the bride. The pair are again rubbed with turmeric 
and bathed in warm water. Friends and relations are feasted on 
fried cakes and boiled rice-flour mixed with molasses. The 

are taken to the bridegroom’s with drams and pipes, and followed 
by friends. They take off each others’ thread wristlets and the 
ceremony is over. They burn their grown dead and bury youths 
and children. They mourn ten days and perform the same death 
rites as Kunbis, except that they never leave a burning lamp on the 
spot where the dead breathed his last. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of 
adult castemen. Breaches of social discipline are punished with fines 
which generally take the form of caste feasts. They do not send 
their children to school and take to no new pursuits. They area 
poor class with little chance of rising. 


Ka’sa'rs, or Brass-makers, are returned as numbering 3027 and 
found scattered all over the district. In look, food, dress and 
character they resemble the Kasdérs of Poona, and their social 
and religious customs are the same as those of the Bogars of Kanara 
and the K4s4rs of Bijapur. They are both makers and sellers of 
lac bangles, and dealers in copper and brass vessels which a 
make themselves. Their calling is well paid and they are fairly 


Kumbhars, or Potters, are returned as numbering 6068 and as 
found all over the district. They claim to be Marathd4s. The names 
in use for men and women and some of their surnames are the same 
as those of Mardtha Kunbis. These surnames are Buddhivan, 
Devtrase, Divate, Jadhav, Jagdale, Jorvekar, Lonkar, Sinde, 
Vagchaure, and Végmére. Sameness of surname is a bar to marriage. 
Their family gods are Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmadnagar, Deyi of 
Tuljépur in the Nizdm’s country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. 
They have no divisions. They hold aloof from food and i 
connection with Balde, Bhonde, Hatghade, Ladbhoje, and Pardechi 
Kumbhars. Their home tongue is a corrupt Marathi spoken with a 
broad accent like that of the Mardthas. They are dark, stron 
middle-sized, and well made. They live in honses like those ¢f 
Maratha Kunbis one or two storeys high with walls of brick or mud 
and tiled or flat roofs. Their house goods include, besides tools, low 
stools, blankets, quilts, and metal and earthen vessels. They own cattle 
and asses and sometimes ponies or dogs, They keep no servants. 
They are great eaters and poor cooks and their staple food is millet 
bread pulse and vegetables. They eat flesh except beef and pork and 
drink liquor. The men shave the head except the top-knot and the 
face except the eyebrows, moustache, and whiskers, Women tie their 
hair into a back-knot and use neither flowers nor false hair. Both men 
and women dress like Maratha Kunbis and havea store of good clothes 
and ornaments for their special ceremonies. Men mark their brows 
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with sandal paste as soon as they bathe, and married women mark 
theirs every day with vermilion, and put on a necklace and toe-rings 
called jodvis. Asa class they are rather dirty, humble, hardworking, 
honest, eg L frugal, and kind to strangers. They are hereditary 
potters and tile makers and are fairly paid in grain by the villagers in 
return for the pots which they supply at weddings. They from 
morning to sunset with a short rea at noon for food and rest, 
return home at dark, sup, and goto bed. The women and children 
help the men. Their business is brisk during the fair months, 
except that they stop work on all Hindu holidays. They rank next 
to Maratha Kunbis and above the im classes. They worship all 
Bréhmanic gods and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. eir priest 
isa village Joshi whom they ask to conduct their marriage and 
death ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, 
Jejari in Poona and Tuljdpur in the Nizém 3 country, and believe in 
witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. _— yeerian Ys widow 
marriage, and polygamy sre allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. ‘They worship the goddess Satvai on-the fifth night 
after the birth of a child and name the child on the twelfth. ‘ 
mother is held impure for ten days, and bathed on the eleventh and 
urified with water and sweet basil leaves. They marry their boys 
tween fifteen and twenty-five and their girls between five and fifteen. 
They burn the dead and mourn ten days. Their religious and social 
customs do not differ from those of Mardtha Kunbis. They havea 
caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. 
They have no headman. Breaches of social discipline are punished by 
fines which generally take the form of caste feasts in which they drin 
profusely at the cost of the wrong doer. They send their boys to 
school, take to new pursuits, and show a capacity for a sede 
Kattais, or Leather-workers, are returned as numbering thirty- 
nine, and as found in Nevdsa, Réhori, Sangamner, and Shevgaon. 
They claim descent from Robidés Chambhar the great worshipper of 
Vithoba of Pandharpur. They are old settlers and have no marries 
or tradition of anearlier home. Their customs are almost entirely local, 
but the use of sing at the end of men’s names suggests that they 
are of Upper Indian origin. The names in common use among men 
are Bhénsing Chhotesing, Chudiman, Durga, ae Hirdman, 
Jhamba, Kasirdm, Manirim, Mohan, Phatra, Ramchandra, Ramsing, 
Sivakisan, Subhér4m, Tukérdm,and Vitthalsing ; and among women, 
Anandibai, Budhia, Chhoti, Dhania, Gangébéi, Himiya, Jamnabai, 
Laliya, Lohabéi, Maniya, and Parvatibéi. The word kérbhari or man- 
ager,chaudarior headman,and sing or warriorare added to men’s names, 
and bdi lady and mai mother to women’s. Their usual surname is 
Doravére. ‘Their family gods are Balaji of Tirupati, Devi of Tuljapur, 
Mahddev of Tryambakeshvar in Nasik, and Vithoba and Rakhaméi 
of Pandharpur in Sholépur. They have no divisions and persons 
bearing the same surname can intermarry. They are dark strong and 
well-made, like Upper India Rajputs or Pardeshis, and can readil 
be known from Chambhérs and other local castes. They s 
Hindusténi at home and Marathi abroad, and live in one-storeyed 
houses with brick and mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. 
Their houses are generally dirty but their temples are clean. Their 
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house goods include earth and metal vessels, bamboo baskets, grind- 
stones, and working tools. They keep no servants, and ee own 
cattle or pets, They are great eaters and poor cooks, and their 
staple food is bread and vegetables with sour dishes, Wheat cakes, 
rice, stufied cakes, vegutables, and curds with clarified butter are 
among their dainties. They bathe and worship their temple images 
on holidays and fasts, before they take their morning mesl, On other 
days they are not bound to worship or wash befure eating. They 
eat the usual kinds of flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor 
on Shimga or Holi in March, They may take opium and smoke or 
drink hemp but they are moderate in the use of these indulgences. 
The men shave the head except the top-knotand the face except the 
eyebrows, moustache, and whiskers) Wemen tie the hair into a 
back-knot but never nse flowers or false hair. The men wear a waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt, a Maratha turban, and a pair of shoes 
or country boots ; the women dress in a petticoat or langha, a short 
sleeved bodice without a back, and cover the breast and shoulders 
with a sheet oredini. Men wear no ornaments and women have 
theirs made in Mérwéri fashion. Both men and women haye clothes 
in store for holidays and great occasions. They are dirty but orderly, 
hardworking, thrifty, and noapuable,aaiaaye agood namefor honesty. 
They ere hereditary shoe and harness makers and as their calling is 
well paid they take tono new pursuits. Their boys serve as appren- 
tices to their fathers. Their monthly earnings vary from £1 4a, to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 12-15), but they run into debt by spending more than 
they can afford. They work from morning to evening with a short 
break at noon for food and rest. heir women mind the house and 
sift gold and silver dust from rubbish or ashes gathered at village 
goldsmiths’ shops. Their calling is brisk at all seasons but they 
rest on holidays and fasts, They rank below Kunbis and above the 
impure c - A family of five spends £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs.12- 
15) a month ; a house costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) to build, and 34. 
to Is. (2-8 as.) a month torent. A birth costs 12%. to lés. (Re. 6-8), 
@ marriage £3 to £10 (Rs.30-100), and a death £2 10», to £3 
(Rs.25-30). They are a religions people, worshipping Vyankatra- 
man of Tirupati in North Arkot with special reverence, and respect 
local deities and visit their shrines on their fair days. Their priest is 
# Pardeshi Brahman from Upper India, who conducts their leading 
esremonies. They belong to the Nuth sect. Among Hindu holidays 
theykeep Shimga in March, the Hindu New Year's Day in April, 
Akshatritiya in May, Rékhi Powrnima in August, Dasara in Septem- 
ber, Divali in October, and Champdshashthi in December. They fast 
on the lunar elevenths or Ekadashis of Ashidh or July and Kértik 
or October, on all Mondays, and on Shiy’s Night or Mahdshivrdtra 
in February, Their religious teacher is a Bairdgi or ascetic whom 
in return for religious teachi they present with clothes, uncooked 
food, metal vessels,and cash, The teacher is generally succeeded by 
his favourite disciple. They believe in witchcraft, soothsayin , and 
evil spirits, and call in the help of Hindu exorcista or devrushis to 
scare the ghosts which haunt them. Early marriage polygamy 
and widow marriage are allowed and practised, and lyandry is 
unknown. On the fifth day after the birth of a child, Mother Sixth 
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or Satvai is worshipped with flowers vermilion and food, The child is 
named and cradled on the twelfth, when caste people are feasted and 
the women who have been asked to the house are dismissed with 
packets of sugar and betel. Boys are married between fifteen and 
twenty-five and girls before they come of age. The fathers of the 
boy and girl arrange the match and meet at the house of an astro- 
loger who compares the horoscopes of the pair and chooses a lucky 
day for the marriage. Before the marriage comes the betrothal, 
when the bridegroom presents the bride with a packet of sugar 
or sakharpuda, a roll of betel, a robe and bodice, and ornaments, 
and booths are raised before the houses of both. The bridegroom, 
with a marriage coronet of wild date or asindi leaves and 
attended by music and friends, visits the temple of their gods in 
their own suburb, and goes to the bride's where the Brihman riest. 
joins their hands, musicians play, women colour the fingers of the bride 
and bridegroom red with pounded mendi or henna leaves, and the 
owner of the house serves the guests with betel. Friends and rela- 
tions are treated to a dinner of cakes and boiled mutton. In the 
evening the maternal uncles of the boy and girl lift them on their 
shoulders and dance with them, a performance which is known as the 
jhenda or wardance, At night, to please the family gods, the gondhal 
dance is ormed. The ceremony lasts four days, castepeople 
are again feasted, and the pair go to the bridegroom’s with music 
and friends, They burn the dead. After death the body is laid on 
a bier, shroudedin a new white sheet,and taken to the burning ground 
by four castemen with the son or the chief mourner walking in front 
holding an earthen fire-pot. The ae is made ready and the 
body is laid on it and burnt according to the directions of the 
Pardeshi Brahman priest who accompanies the funeral party and 

eats texts or mantras. When the body is nearly consumed, the 
chief mourner walks three times round the pile with an earthen vessel 
or ghagar filled with water on his shoulder, at each round pierces 
a hole in its bottom and lets water flow out that the dead may drink. 
Rites are performed for thirteen days after a death. They end with 
a feast to the friends and relations of the dead on the thirteenth. 
‘The rich alone mark the death-day bya mind-rite or shriddh. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling and social disputes are 
settled at meetings of a council or panch under their headman or 
chaudhari, The office of chaudhari is hereditary. He is highly 
respected by the castepeople who present him with a turban on 
marriages and show him great respect at caste feasts. The council's 
decisions are obeyed on pain of loss of caste. The religious teacher 
is not consulted on points of social discipline. They have lately 
begun to send their boys to school. They are fairly off and with a 
little more thrift would be well-to-do. 

Khatris, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 353 and as found 
in Ahmadnagar and Sangamner. They say they wore originally 
Kshatriyas, whom, to save from slaughter by Parshurém, Devi 
advised to take to weaving. They say that they formerly lived at 
Sahasrirjun in Méndugad the old capital of Malwa. The names 
in common use among men are Alisa, Baildsa, Bipusa, Damasa, 
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among women, Durga, Ganga, Gopika, Rakhama,and Radha. Men 
add sdvanji or chief and women bdi or lady to their names. Their 
surnames are Baji, Bakhdéve, Borgavkar, Chingi, Khide, Khambe, 
Ehdnapure, Kherolkar, Magaji, Pavdr, and Pasian? Persons 
bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. They include three 
divisions, Brahma Khatris, Kapur Khatris, and Sahasrérjun Khatris, 
who neither eat together nor padi f Most Ahmadnagar Khatris 
are Brahmakhatris and to them the following details apply. Asa 
class they are dark, strong, and well-made, and their speech is a mix- 
ture of thi and Gujarati. ees live in one-storeyed houses 
with mud walls and flat roofs, and, besides weaving tools, their 
house goods include low stools, blankets, quilts, and metal vessels. 
They own cattle but do not keep servants. They are great eaters 
and good cooks, and their staple food is millet bread, split pulse, 
chopped chillies,and vegetables. Their special dishes include puran- 
polis or wheat flour cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, and 
fried rice cakes or felchis. They bathe daily and daily lay before 
their house gods sandal ioeae flowers and food, and feed caste- 
i during thread-girding, marriage, and death ceremonies. 
ey eat flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor. They offer 
meat to their family goddess Devion Dasara in October, and keep 
from animal food and liquor during the nine weeks between the firat 
of Shravan or July-August and the seventh of Ashvin or September- 
October. The men eat opium and smoke hemp and tobacco, but fow 
of the women drink liquor or smoke hemp. The men shave the head 
except the top-knot and the face except the eyebrows, moustache, and 
er a Youths between eighteen and twenty-five whose parents 
are alive let their beards grow and do not shave till the castepeople 
allow them, when the men of the caste are called to the house and treat- 
ed toa sweet dinner and packets of sweetmeats are served. The 
women dress their hair with neatnessand plait it into braids or tie it in 
aback-knot. They deck their hair with flowers but do not use false 
hair. Men dress in a waisteloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a turban, 
and a pair of sandals or shoes. Women wear a bodice with a back 
and short sleeves, and a full Mardtha robe, whose skirt is drawn 
back between the feet and the upper end is drawn over the back, 
shoulders,and bosom. Every married woman wears a lucky necklace 
or mangalsutra and toe-rings or jodvis and marks her brow with 
vermilion, Both men and women havea store of clothes and orna- 
ments like those kept by local Kunbis or Brahmans, Asa class they 
are humble, clean, honest, hardworking, and orderly, but somewhat 
extravagant. They are hereditary silk-weavers, and weave silk- 
bordered cotton waist and shouldercloths and robes, The rich work 
both as weavers and moneylenders, and many are landholders. 
Few among them have capital to invest in weaving and many are 
at the mercy of the local Mérwdris. They earn enough to k 
them, bnt are always spending more than they ought. The women 
mind the house anddo as much work as the men. They work 
from sunrise to sunset and even at night, with a short interval 
for food and rest. They stop entirely on the last or no-moon of 
the Hindu lunar month and on Dasara in October. Their business 
is brisk in the fair season and slack during the rains. They rank 
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below Brahmans and above Marétha Kunbis. A family of five 
spends £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month, a birth costs 10s. to 
2 10s, (Rs.5-25), a thread girding £2 10s. to £5 (Rs.25-50), 9 
marriage £5 to £20 (Rs.50-200), and death 10s. to £3 (Rs.5- 
30). ‘They worship all Brihmanic gods and keep all Hindu fasts 
and feasts. They hold Devi their family goddess in special 
reverence keeping her image in their houses an daily laying sanda 
aste, flowers, and food before her. Their great holiday 1s 
aia in September which they hold with great solemnity in 
honour of their family deity Devi, Their priest, who is known 
as Khatribhat belongs to their own caste. He conducts their 
birth, thread-girding, marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. 
They make pilgrimages to - nares, Jejuri in Poona, and 
acne in Sholépur. They worship all village and boundary 
gods, and believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Child 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry 1a 
unknown. On the fifth night after a birth the goddess Satvai is 
worshipped as among Mardtha Kunbis. The child is named on the 
twelfth by women friends and relations who are called to the house. 
The mother remains impure ten days when she is bathed and purified 
with water brought from the house of the priest. They gird 
their boys between eight and fifteen, and marry them between 
fifteen and twenty-five. Their family guardians or devaks, both at 
thread-girding and at marriage, are earthen pots brought from the 
potter’s and marked white an red, .A married couple sets them at 
the corners of a square and lays before them sandal paste, flowers, 
and vermilion, with food or sweetmeats. No ba ule or altar is raised, 
but. care is taken to please the family goddess Bhavani or Devi by 
offering her a goat which is killed and his boiled flesh is offered to the 
dess, The Khatri Bhat repeats lucky verses, girds the boy with 

.e sacred thread, kindles the hom fire, and throws clarified butter 
into it. Friends and relations are feasted for two days and the 
thread-girding is over. Girls are married between five and fifteen. 
The bridegroom’s priest pays the bride money and settles the match. 
The betrothal is the same as among Marétha Kunbis, and the brow 
of the bride is marked with vermilion. The goddess Devi is pleased 
with a goat, and the bridegroom visits the bride’s where the priest or 
Khatribhat blesses the couple with lucky rice and kindles the sacred 
fire. The couple throw mango jémbu Syzigiam jambolanum, rut 
Calotropis gigantea, umbar Ficus glomerata, and shami Prosopis 
spicegera leaves on the fire and their brows are marked with 
vermilion to which rice is stuck. This which is called the 
adda or cloth-presenting ceremony ends with a feast to friends 
and relations. Next day the bridegroom’s party take three to five 
oats to the bride’s and the bridegroom asks her father to give 
iim a feast and to treat the castepeople to a dinner. The bride’s 
father lays in supplies, kills the goats, and asks the bridegroom's 
and the caste people toa rich dinner. The couple start for 

the bridegroom’s with music and a band. of friends and the wedding 
is over. hen a girl comes of age she is impure for three nye 
On the fourth day she is bathed and presented with new clothes by 


her husband and father, The priest kindles a sacred fire, her lap 
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allowed and practised, polyandry is unknown. They never put their 
hands to any work after sunset without bowing before the lamp which 
is kindled in the house. They have a caste council and a headman 
called mehtar, and settle noeist disputes at meetings of adult castemen 
under their headman whose office is hereditary. Petty breaches of 
discipline are enquired into and punished by the priest, and graver 
offences by the headman and council. The unishment is fine which 
is spent in buying metal vessels for the use o the community. They 
send their boys to school till they are fifteen. Girls are seldom 
taught reading and writing. They do not take to new pursuits and 
as a class are fairly off. 7 
La‘kheris, or Lac Bracelet-makers ,arereturnedasnumbering 279 
and as found in Paérnerand Shrigonda. Their home tongue and many 
customs and other detsils support their belief that before coming to 
Ahmadnagar they were settled in Marwar, The names in common 
uso among men are Amar4ji, Dakaji, Lakshamanji, Nérdyanji, 
Parsiji, and Punéji; and among women, Dhondki, Jukébéi, Jhuma, 
Mungibdi, Rakhamabai, Réjkuvar, and Tulsibéi. Their surnames 
are Bagade, Bhite, Chavin, Hatade, Nagure, Padiydr, Ratvad, and 
Salunke. Men add jior sir to their names. Persons with the same 
surname cannot intermarry. Their family god is Balaji otherwise 
known as Vyankoba of Tirupati in North Arkot. There are no 
divisions among them and bastards can eat but not muy 
with the rest. They are dark, strong and middle-sized wi 
lively eyes and regular features. Their home one is Marwari 
and out of doors ng 4 speak a rough Marithi, They live 
in hired houses like those of traders and own neither cattle 
nor pet animals. They are t eaters and r cooks and 
are specially fond of sweet dishes. Their staple food includes 
bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special dishes stuffed cakes 
or polis and rice. ey take their morning meals without bathi 
or performing any rites, but, as a rule, they do not use animal ra 
though they may drink liquor without restriction on marriage and 
other special occasions. Like Mdrwéris besides the top-knot they 
wear ear-knots and grow whiskers as well as the moustache. The 
women dress their hair neatly, plaiting it in braids or tying it ma 
back-knot without using flowers or false hair. The men dress in a 
waisteloth or a pair of drawers, a shouldercloth, a smock or banda, 
a turban folded in Mardtha fashion, and a pair of shoes. The 
women dress in a pair of short drawers, with a backless bodice, and 
cover the breast and shoulders with a sheet called chunadi. The 
ornaments both of men and women are in Marwéri fashion except 
that the women wear glass instead of ivory bracelets, As a class 
they aredirty, but honest, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable, 
Their chief hereditary calling is making and dealing in wax-bangles. 
Their women and children help in their work, but they do not take 
to new pursuits and are badly off as wax-bangles have lately gone 
out of fashion. They are badly paid poor and often in debt. hey 
rank above local Kunbisiand below Brahmans. They rise with the 
sun and work in their shops till eleven, when they stop to dine 
and rest till two. The women mind the house and sit in the shops 
when the men are away. Their shops are almost never closed. A 
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family of five spends 16s. to£1 4s. (Rs.8-12) a month. Their house 
; are worth about £5 (Rs.50), a birth costs 108, to £1 10s. 
(Rs.5-15), a marriage £5 to £15 (Rs.50-150), and a death 108. to 
£2 10s. (Rs.5-25). Their family god is Balaji whose image they 
keep in their houses and worship with flowers, sandal paste, and 
food. They have no priest of their own, but ask local Brihmans to 
conduct their ceremonies. They worship Devi of Tuljipur and 
local Muhammadan saints. They have three leading holidays, 
Shimga in March, Dasara in September, and Divdli in October, 
and they fast on every Nkadeashi or lunar eleventh and on Shivratra 
or Shiv’s Night in February. They have no religious teacher, and 
share the ordinary local beliefs in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil 
spirits. Of the sixteen Hindu sacraments or sanskars they perform 
only marriage and death, Early marriage, polygam and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry 1s Eh EE, Like 
Mérwaris any number pe and women can eat from the same 
dining dish. “After a birth the babe and the mother are bathed and 
fed as among local Brahmans. No Satvai worship 1s rformed on 
the sixth and the child is namedand cradled on the twelfth. Ceremonial 
impurity attaches neither toa birth nor to a death. The boy’s 
father finds a suitable match for his son and pays the girl £2 10s, 
to £10 (Rs. 25-100) before the day of betrothal when he marks her 
brow with vermilion. Friends and relations are asked to the wedding, 
They have no devak or wedding guardian except an earthen Ganpatt 
and a copper or brass Baléji who are worshipped before the wed ing 
day. No raised altar or bahule is made at the bride’s, The bridegroom 
is taken to the bride’s on horseback, where a tinsel arch is raised. 
before the honse, the girl’s head is decked with a net of falso pearls, 
and a square is marked off by setting an earthen pot or ufarandi at 
sach corner. No marriage coronet is tied to the bridegroom's brow. 
he women sing Marwari marriage songs and Brihman priests 
repeat lucky verses, the hems of the couple's garments are tied 
together and they are husband and wife. The bride’s brow is marked 
with yermilion, the women of the house rub her cheeks with turmeric 
te, and the father-in-law gives the bridegroom a new suit of 
clothes. The bridegroom takes his bride to his own house and treats 
the caste-people to a dinner of stuffed cakes or puranpolis, Ona 
girl's coming of age she sits apart for three days. On the fourth she 
ig rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed in warm water. Women 
riends fill her lap with rice, cocoanut, five fruits, and betel, and she 
is allowed to join her husband. The bodies of children of leas than 





mourner has his face shaved on the first day, and, as the members of 
he mourning familyarenot allowed tocook, friendsor relations suppl 
hem with Fhichadi or rice and pulse boiled together and mix 
ith clarified butter. On the third day they gather the ashes of the 
ead and eat rice andcurds. On the tenth a Brahman is asked to 
he house and they hold the dashpindi or ten ball-offering with the 
me details as among local Kanbis. Onythe twelfth friends and 
lations are feasted on stuffed cakes called polis or lapasis, The 
iends of the dead are feasted at the end of six months and again 
t. the end of a year, and a mind rite is performed on the day im the 


year old are buried, the rest are burnt. The son or other chief ~ 
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Mahélaya poksha or All Souls’s Fortnight in dark Bhac or 
September which corresponds to the death-day. They arehoual 


together by astrong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled at 
obits cisedimere Smaller breaches of caste rules are punished by 
fines which either take the form of caste feasts or are spent in 
charity. They do not send their boys to school, and do not take to 
new pursuits or show signs of improving. rs ‘ 
Linga’yat Buruds, or Basket-makers, are returned as number- 
ing 383 ond aS found ‘in all sub-divisions except Akola. They 
claim descent from Meddrket one of the followers of Basav (1100- 
1160) the founder or reviver of the ras le faith. They are said to 
have come from the Bombay-Karnétak and must be old settlers, 
as except in a few religious and social customs, they have adopted the 
speech and ways of local Kunbis. The names both of men and 
women do not differ from local Kunbi names. Their surnames are 
Dukare, Gadde, Gindhe, Ghorpade, Hitage, Hole, Jimkar, Kate, 
Khaire, Kharade, More, Pimpale, Pharive, Shinde, Sole, Sonavane, 
and Vartale ; persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. 
Their family gods are Ambabéi of Saptashring in Nasik and of 
Tuljaépur in the Nizim’s country. Their speech both at home and 
abroad is a rough Marathi. They form a distinct class from 
Marétha and Kaméathi Burnds with whom they neither eat nor 
marry. They are of two divisions Buruds proper and bastard 
Buruds who eat but do not marry with the pure Burnds. In look 
and speech they differ little from local Kunbis and live in one- 


storeyed houses with brick walls and thatched roofs. They own ” 


neither servants, cattle, nor pet animals aa dogs and sometimes a 
bullock. They are great eaters and bad cooks, and their staple food 
is bread, pulse sauce,and vegetables. Their special dishes include 
polis or sugar rolly-polies, gulavant that is rice flour boiled in cocoa 
milk and water mixed with molasses, and fried cakes or telchis. 
They bathe daily before their morning meal, and, before any one has 
broken his fast, lay sandal paste, flowers, and food in front of the 
house gods. ‘The use of flesh and liquor is forbidden on pain of loss 
of caste, but they freely smoke hemp and tobacco and eat opium. 
Both men and women dress like local Kunbis except that they 
wear the ling. The men mark their brows with cowdung ashes 
instead of sandal paste and the women with vermilion. The orna- 
ments both of men and women are the same as those worn by local 
Kunbis. They have no separate store of clothes for holiday wear 

or for great occasions. They are dirty in their habits not 
changing their clothes for many days at a time, hardworking, 
thrifty, and hospitable, and have a good name for honesty. They 
are hereditary basket makers and bamboo and cane workers. The 
women and children above nine help the men. Their work is steady 
at all times of the year but is poorly paid. They work from sx to 
eleven, dress themselves in a small piece of cloth and bathe, dine at 
noon and put on their usual dress again, rest till two, and work 
again tillsix. They never work at night. The women mind the 
house and help the men when they havetime. They live from hand 
to mouth, and, as a rule, are burdened with debt. They rank below 
Kunbis and above the impure classes but they take food from no one 
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not even from Bréhmans who hold them pure and ar) touch them. 
A family of five spends 16¢, to £1 4s. (Rs. 8-12 a mont ). A house 
costs £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500) to build, a birth costs 10s. to 14s. 
(Rs. 5-7), a marriage £2 to £10 (Rs, 20-100), and a death £1 to £1 
10s. (Rs. 10-15). They area religious fet ote Ar ‘the chief 
Lingiiyat deity Mahadey with the Devi of ‘Tuljipur and Khandoba 
of Jejuri near Poona, and all Bréihmanic gods, and visiting ndi, 
Dehu and Jejuri in Poona, Paithan, Saptashring in Nasik, Tulj4pur 
in the Niz4m’s country, and other sacred places. The priest who 
conducts their marriages and deaths is a Jangam or Lingdyat 
but they also hold B ans in high respect. They keep three 
chief holidays, Shimga in March, Dasara in September, and 
Divdli in October. They fast on lunar elevenths or Ekadashis 
and lunar fourteenths or Pradoshs, on all Mondays, and on Shiv’s 
Great Night in February. Their religious teacher is a Jangam 
Virupdksha of Manur in the Nizim's country. They are far from 
being strict Lingdyats. Besides Shiv in the form of the ling 
they worship all local boundary and village gods. Their rites 
except their death rites are Brahmanic rather than Lingéyat. Earl 

marriage polygamy and widow marriage are allowed an STE f 
and polyandry is unknown. On the fifth day after a birth, Satvai 
is worshipped with vermilion and food, and the child is named on the 
twelfth. A birth canses no impurity to the woman’s relations. The 
mother is unclean for three at keeps her room for twelve days. 
The child’s hair is cut for the first time before it is five. Their 
marriage rites are the same as Kunbi rites, except that while the 
Brahman repeats verses a Jangam priest blows a conch-shell. They 
have no observance when a girl comes of age, and women in 
- their monthly sickness are not held to be unclean. They mark their 
brows with white cowdung ashes or bhasma, After death the body 
ig rubbed with white cowdung ashes or bhasma, it is placed in a seat 
or jholi folded in hammock fashion, and flowers are laid before it. 
Rudrdksha bead earrings are put into the ear lobes, flower garlands 
are fastened round the neck, and the body is shrouded in a new 
white sheet. As among local Kunbis the chief mourner walks in 
front carrying a fire-pot. The Jangam follows blowing his conch- 
shell or shankh amid loud cries from the funeral party of Har Har, 
Shiv Shiv, and Shanker, different names of the god Mahddev. 
The body is placed in the grave sitting and the grave is filled 
with earth mixed with sand and salt. When the body is seated 
in the grave,the chief mourner pours water into the dead mouth, 
from an earthen pot which he carries on his shoulders. He walks 
three times round the grave and at each turn pierces a hole 
in the pot by striking it with a stone which is called the life- 
stone or ashma, and lets the water from the hole spout into the 
| dead mouth. When the grave is filled they bathe and go home. 
Next day they go to the grave and lay on 16 sandal paste, flowers, 
sweetmeats, and fruit. Frankincense is burnt before it and rice, 
bread, and stuffed cakes or polis, are laidon it. The party bathe in 
the nearest water and go home. The ceremonial impurity caused by 
a death affects kinsmen for three days, and for ten days the chief 
mourner is not allowed to wear his turban. On the eleventh the 
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caste is feasted and the chief mourner is allowed to wear his turban 
when he meets his friends, but is not required to visit Maruti’s 
temple, as he is among Kunbis and other people of the district. 
The dead is remembered on the corresponding day of the Mahalaya 
paksha or All Souls Fortnight in dark Bhadrapad or September, 
when uncooked food is given to Brahman and Jangam priests and 
the caste people are feasted. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling, and social disputes are settled at caste meetings. Their 
religious teacher never meddles with social matters. They send their 
boys to school, and take to no new pursuits, They are a poor 
depressed caste, 

Loha'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 3802 and as 
found in all sub-divisions of the district. They have no tradition of 
their coming into the district or of any earlier home. The names 
in common use among men are Amrita, Babéji, Bala, Bapu, Bhiva, 
Govinda, Gopdla, Hari, Kashindth, Lakshman, Mahddu, Narayan, 

honith, Rama, and Tatya ; and among women, Anandi, Bhagu, 
Bhima, Chandrabhiga, Ganga, Kashi, Lakshmi, Parvati, Rama, 
Rakhama, Rahi, Radha, Saldi, and Savitri. The men formerly added 
deshmukh or district head and now add kdrdgir or workman to their 
names. Their surnames are Agir, Ambekar, Ankush, Bhorant, Chim- 
phak#rande, Chavan, Chor, Gadekar, Javane, Jagtap, Jidhav, Kala- 
sit, Kile, Kangale, Kavare, Lokhande, Léindge, Pavir, Popalghat, 
Sonavane, Thordt, and Tingare, Persons who have the same surname 
cannot intermarry. Their family gods are Bahiroba of Sondri, 
Agadgaum, Devagad, and reiane ae Ahmadnagar; Devi of 
Taljapur in the Nizim’s country, of in in Ahmadnagar, and of 
Sa tashring in Nasik ; Jindi or Jokhai a Konkan deity ; and Khan- 
doba of Jejuri or of Pali in Poona. They have no divisions. They do 
not differ in appearance from local Kunbis being dark strong and 
well-made. Both in-doors and out-of-doors they speak bi- 
Marathi. The men shave the head except the top-knot and the 
face except the eyebrows and moustache. Their dwellings are 
like Kunbi houses one or two storeys high with brick walls and tiled 
roofs. The houses are dirty and their house goods include cots, 
low stools, and metal vessels. They have no house servants but own 
cattle and pet animals. They are great eaters and bad cooks, and 
their dainties include stuffed cakes or puranpolis, fish, and flesh, 
They eat animal food on all days of the year except fast days and 
abstain from beef and pork like other Hindus. Though their caste 
rules do not forbid liquor, they are sober. Some eat opium, and 
smoke and drink hemp. The women tie their hair into a back-knot 
like Kunbi women and use neither flowers nor false hair. Both 
men and women dress like Kunbis and have « store of good holiday 
clothes. As a class they are clean, orderly, honest, hardworking, 
thrifty, and hospitable. Most of them earn their living as smiths 
and carpenters. Their work is constant, making field tools for 
husbandmen and nails and other iron articles used in house buildin 
for townspeople. Their chief work is making and mending field 
tools for which the villagers pay them a grain allowance or balute. 
Some have taken to husbandry but none are labourers.’ Though 
well paid they spend more than their means and are often in dob. 
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Their monthly earnings vary from £1 to £2 10s. (Re.10-25). They 
eat from Bréhmans and look down on Kunbis and other middle class 
Hindus. They rise early, work till twelve, dine and rest till two, and 
again work till sunset. The women mind the house and help the 
men by blowing the bellows. Their work is slack between October 
and February and brisk at other times. They close their shops on 
the last day of every month, on solar eclipse days, on Nagpanchamit or 
the Cobra’s Fifth in August, on Dasara in September, and on Divdli 
in October. A family of five spends 14s. to £1 (Rs. 7-10) month, 
and their birth, swans and death expenses closel pee with those 
of the local Kunbis. They are a religious people with Bahiroba, Devi, 

Jéndi, and Khandoba as their family ane and also worshipping the 
village Mérati, Ganpati, and other Hindu gods, and the house anvil, 
the bread-winner and guardian, which they call Kélakddevi and wor- 
ship on all holidays with flowers, sandal paste, and food. Their priest 
is a Brahman whom they highly respect, and ask to conduct their 
ceremonies. They keep all Hindu holidays and fasts, believe in 
witcberaft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, and employ the same means 
as local Kunbis for scaring or coaxing spirits out of the possessed. 
Early marriage lygamy and widow marriage are allowed and 
practised, and polyandry 1s unknown. Their birth, marriage, death, 
and other rites are the same as those of Kunbis. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. Smaller breaches of discipline are punished 
with fine in the form of a caste feast and caste decisions are enforced 
on pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to school and keep 
them at school till they can read and write Marathi and cast accounts, 
Village Lohdrs do not leave their village for fear of losing their 
arly grain allowance nor do they take to new pursuits. Village 
blacksmiths are poor and town blacksmiths are fairly skilful and 
prosperous. 

Lona’ris, or Lime-burners, are returned as numbering 500 and 
as found in all sub-divisions except in Akola and Rahuri' They say 
they are Marithfis and have no memory or tradition of any eurlier 
home. They do not differ from Mardthis in look, speech, dwelling, 
food, or dress, and eat and marry with them. The names in common 
use among men and women are the same as the names of Maritha 
Kunbis. Their surnames are Adalkar, Adhao, Ajge, Bondre, Dadre, 
Dhanjekar, Dhemare, Dhone, Dodmishe, Ganganmahdle, Gherade, 
Gite, Godshe, Jarad, Jatge, Jhadge, Kalaskar, Kalel, Karande, 
Kavande, Karche, Kurhe, Kute, vaden Lasdpe: Lavirkar, Limbéirkar, 
Limgare, Molekar, More, Muthekar, Nindurkar, Nardle, Navthare, 
Palaskar, Potbhare, Rakshe, Sable, Satpute, Shinde, Tambe, Tulaskar, 
Tupsundar, Unde, Vagh, and Vighmare. Persons with the same 
surname cannot intermarry. They have two divisions, Londaris 
proper and bastard or Kadu Lonéiris, who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Their home tongue isa corrupt Marathi, and they are 
dark, tall, strong,and well-made. They live in one-storeyed houses 
with walls of mud and tiled or thatched roofs strewn with hard- 
beaten earth. Their house goods include low stools, blankets, quilts, 
and metal and earthen vessels, and they own asses, mules, and some- 
times a pony, parrots, and dogs. They are great eaters and good 
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cooks, and are fond of sour, oily, and hot a: Tier ee 
is millet bread, split pulse, an tables. ing their marriages 
they feed their caste people wis when cakes or polis stuffed with 
boiled pulse and ee 8 and fried cakes or telchis. They eat 
flesh except beef and pork, and drink country liquor on all 
days of the year except fast days, and specially on Shi 
Marck and Dasara in October. Max shave the head except th 
top-knot and wear whiskers as well as the moustache. Women 
tie their hair in a back-knot, and use neither false hair nor 
fowers. Men dress in a loincloth or waistcloth, a shoulder- 
cloth, a coat, a Mardtha turban, and shoes or sandals. Women’ 
dress in a bodice and a long Maratha robe hanging from the waist 
to the ankle without drawing the skirt back between the feet. 
Both men and women have a store of clothes or ornaments for their 
special ceremonies, and every married woman wears a lucky necklace 
or mangalsutra and toe-rings or jodvis. As a class they are dirty, 
humble, hardworking, honest, orderly, fragal, and hospitable. They 
are cement makera and charcoal burners. They buy wood, burn 16 
and make charcoal, and some contract to supply the Public Works 
with cement and charcoal. The women gather wood and cowdung 
cakes and fetch fuel from the forests, They work from six to 
twelve, load their asses with fuel and cowdung cakes, and go home. 
After spending about two hours in bathing, dining, an pgs 
they fill the lime kiln with shells, cowdung cakes, and limestone, an 
set it on fire about four or five in the evening. They return at 
seven dine and retire to rest. Women mind the house and sell 
arcoal, bay what is wanted from the market, and help the men in 
filling the lime kilns. They eat after the men have finished, clean 
the dishes, and retire for the night atten. Their calling is brisk 
in the fair months and slack during the rains, and they close their 
work on all Hindu holidays and fasts. They are a poor class 
living from hand to mouth, as their earnings are much reduced by 
competition. They rank with local Kunbis. They worship al 
Bréhmanic and local gods and keep the regular Hindu fasts and 
feasts. Their priest is a local Brahman whom they ask to conduct 
their marriage and death ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to 
Alandi, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in Sholdpur, and 
Tuljipur in the Nizdim’s country. They believe in witchcraft, 
soothsaying and evil spirits, and, of the sixteen Hindu sacraments, 
keep four, birth marriage puberty and death, the rites on all these 
occasions being the same as those among Kunbis. Child marriage 
widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and poly- 
andry isunknown. On the fifth day after a birth the goddess Satvai 
is worshi with flowers and vermilion and the child is named on 
the twelfth. The mother’s impurity lasts twelve days, and the 
child is not allowed to see the dough lamp which is lighted in 
honour of Satvéi. Boys are married between fifteen and twenty- 
five, and girls between five and fifteen. The bride and the 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste a day or two before 
the wedding, and on the next day the parents of both, as marriage 
guardians or devaks,worship the five leaves of the palas Butea 
frondosa, jdmbhul Syzigium jambolanum, shami Prosopis spicegera 
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- rui Calotropis gigantea, and mango, with sandal paste, flowers, and 
food, and tie them toa post ineach marriage porch. They burn their 
dead and mourn ten days. Whenawidow has to marry she makes her 
own choice and asks her friends and relations. If they approve of 
her choice the priest names a lucky day and goes to her house after 
all the other members have gone to bed. The pair are seated 
onasquare spot which the priest marks with wheat flour, The 
bridegroom visits the house with one or two male friends and the 
bride joins them with some of her kinsmen. The priest worships 
a betelnat Ganpati and a metal water-pot Varuna whose mouth is 
covered with betel leaves anda cocoanut. Sandal paste, flowers, 
turmeric, and vermilion powder and sweetmeats are laid before the 
betelnut and the water-pot, the hems of the pair’s garments are 
knotted together, and the lap of the bride is filled with rice, cocoanut, 
betel, and fruit. She bows before the gods, and the priest marks 
her brow with vermilion, and leaves her. She is unlucky for three 
days after her remarriage and must take care that no married 

woman sees her face during that time. They have a caste council 

and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school but show no sifns of rising from their present position. 
Mochis, or Shoemakers, are returned as numbering fifteen, 
and as found only in Shrigonda, They are of southern and 
eastern origin and are ib to have come into the district 
about 250 years ago. They include three divisions Kanarese, 

Madrasi, and Telangi, who eat together but do not intermarry. 

Fach division at home speak the language of the district 

they come from and all speak a corrupt Marathi abroad. 

The names in common use among men are Balu, Bhujya, Govinda, 

Husena, Liléppa, Lingn, Nigdu, Naglo, Nigu, Narsu, Papdn, 

Pochana, Pochati, Réjana, Saidu, Sidépa, Shivapa, and Vyankati; 

and among women Ajammaka, Akamma, Uhhalamamma, Durgamma, 

Gordda, Nigamma, Narsimma, Shivama, Timaka, Vadamma, and 

Yallamma. Their surnames are Belalu, Chandralu, Gadapoln, 

Gaurelo, Gydtarlu, Gold Kondaulo, Itakalu, Mapdtarlu, Manoln, 

Pomégu, and Raémsydmi. Persons bearing the same surname 
cannot intermarry. Tho family goddess is Devi of Tuljdpur 

in the Niz4m’s country. They live in one-storeyed houses little 

better than huts, with walls of mud and tiled or flat roofs. 

Their household goods, besides their shoemaking tools, include low 

stools, quilts, blankets, and metal and earthen vessels together 

worth £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). They own no cattle and keep no 
servants, They are moderate eaters and peer cooks, and their 
dainties include wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, 
rice, split pulse, fish, and flesh. Their staple food is millet 
bread, pulse, and vegetables. They cat the usual kinds of 
nimal food except beef and pork, drink wine and offer meat to 
eir family goddess Devi on Dasara, especially on days when a 
ondhal dance is performed in her honour. They feed caste people 
uring their marriage and death ceremonies, bathe regularly on 
lidays, and worship the family goddess with flowers, sandal paste, 
dfood. They smoke tobacco and hemp flowers or gdnja and 
eat opium. The men shave the face except the eyebrows and 
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moustache and the head except the top and side knots. The 
women tie their hair into a back-knot and use neither flowers nor 
false hair. The men dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth,a coat, 
a coloured Kamiathi-like turban, and country boots. The women 
dress in a bodice and a long Mardtha robe hanging to the ankle 
without drawing the skirt back between the feet. Both men and 
women have a store of clothes and ornaments for great occasions. 
Every married woman wears the lucky necklace or mangalsutra and 
silver or bellmetal toerings orjodvis. They are fond of gay colours. 
They are dirty, hardworking, honest, orderly, and hospitable. 
are shoe and harness makers and play the pipe and drum during their 
iages, Some enlist as soldiers and an. chat SOF sey Aare 
off. Th e women mind the splat ee the pe ae fog 
ing leather. The boys work under the eyes of their parents or 
Seackt oan and in a year or two become clever shoemakers. Men 
women and children above ten work from morning to seven at 
night with a short rest at noon for food and sleep. ey sup at 
nine or ten and retire for the night. They earn enough for 
their daily wants but are burdened with debt as many of them spend. 
beyond their means. Their trade is brisk at all seasons and 
they close their work on Shimga in March, on Dasara in September, 
and on Divdli in October. They rank among the beg ore? classes, and 
Kunbis and high caste Hindus do not touch them. Still they holds 
better place than the other impure classes as they refrain from pork 
and beef. A family of five spends 16s. to £1 4s. (Rs. §-12) a month. 
A house costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) to build and 6d. to 1s. (Re.t- 
}) a month to rent, a birth costs 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3), a marmage £4 
to £5 (Rs. 40-50), and a death £1 to £1 10s, (Rs.10-15). They 
are religious worshipping their famil, dess Devi of Tuljaépur 
in the Nizim’s country, Mahddev of Tryambakeshvar in Nasik, 
Vithoba of Pandharpur in Sholépur, and the village Marnti. 
Their priest is a Lingéyat Jangam, and, in his absence, they 
ask the local Brihmans whom they highly respect to conduct 
their marriage and death ceremonies. They belong to the 
Shikta sect being worshippers of Devi of Tuljdpur, and their 
religions teacher is a Jangam or Lingéyat priest named Jurka 
Chandaiga who lives in Telangan. They keep all Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. They 
perform only three of the sixteen Hindu sacraments, at birth 
marriage and death, and on those occasions their ritea do not differ 
from Kaméthirites. Child-marriage polygamy and widow-marriage 
are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. On the 
fifth day after a birth a silver image of the goddess Satvai is placed 
on a stone slab or pata near the bathing pit or mori and worshipped 
with sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, turmeric powder, cotton 
thread, rice, pulse, and wheat cakes. Friends and kinsfolk of both 
sexes are asked to dine and women keep watch till morning, placing 
a shoe under the child’s pillow to keep spirits away. The impurity 
caused by a birth lasts tendays. On the twelfth women neighbours 
meet at the house, set five wheat cakes under the cradle which is 
hung from the ceiling, and turmeric powder and vermilion are 
handed round, The child is named and the women guests are 
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treated to a dinner. Betel is served and the guests withdraw. 
After the fourteenth day Satvai is again worshi Five stones 
are laid in a row and turmeric sith) and vermilion are set before 
them, and the kinspeople are ted. The mother puts on new 
bangles and from that time is free to move about the house as usual. 
Boys are married between ten and twenty-five and girls before they 
come of age. The offer of marriage comes from the girl’s side. 
When the fathers agree to the dowry and other terms the boy’s 
father visits the girl’s house and presents her with a robe and 
bodice. Her brow is marked with vermilion and a packet of — 
is laid in her hands. This is called the mdgani or asking. 
ee fixes the day for the marriage and the bride is brought to the 
ridegroom’s house. The couple are rubbed with turmeric from one 
to five days) The bridegroom is rubbed after the girl and both are 
bathed in warm water. A booth is raised in front of the bridegroom’s 
house and a goat is slaughtered to the family gods, and the 
kinspeople and friends of the bride and bridegroom are feasted on 
boiled mutton and wheat cakes. At night dancing girls or murali. 
sing and dance till the morning, and the god-pleasing is over. The 
bridegroom gives the bride a new robe and bodice and her brow is 
decked with a network of flowers. Three earth pots filled with 
water are set in the boy’s house, two in front and one behind, and 
worshipped with sandal paste, flowers, and wheat cakes. No marriage 
eo or devak is installed at the bride’s. As the lucky time 
raws near the pair are made to stand face to face on the marriage 
altar or bahule with a curtain between them. The priest repeats 
texts and throws red millet over the pair. He ties i 
threads round the right wrist of the bridegroom and round the 
left wrist of the bride, The Incky thread is fastened round the 
bride’s neck. Theirmaternal uncles takethe bride and Seam O87 on 
their shoulders and dance ina circle scattering redpowder. n the 
dance is over the hems of the pair’s garments are knotted together, 
and they bow before the house gods and the family elders. The 
bridegroom’s sister unties the knotted garments, betel is served, 
and the guests withdraw. For four days friends and kinsfolk are 
feasted. On the fourth the pair receive presents from their fathers- 
in-law and their brows are decked with palm-leaf marriage- 
coronets. In the evening of the wedding day or on the fourth day, 
the varat or bridegroom’s procession starts from his house with 
music and friends, moves through the streets,and returns home. The 
pair untie each other’s wristlets in the presence of the priest, 
throw them into an earthen vessel filled with water, strive to 
be first to = them out, and are bathed in warm water, A 
goat is sacrified to the goddess Devi, at night » gondhal dance is 
performed, and the marri is over. When a girl comes of 
she sits apart for three days and is bathed on the fourth. Her 
brow is marked with vermilion and her lap filled with cocoanut and 
ice. At night friends and relations are ined, betel is served, and 
e girl joins her husband. They bury their dead and mourn ten days. 
y is tied on a bier, taken to the funeral ground, and laid in 
the grave. When the grave isfilled withearththe chief mourner walks 
) three times round it with an earth-pot full of water on his shoulders, 
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breaks the pot, and beats his mouth with his fist, while the Jinan 
priest blows the conch shell. Friends and relations are feasted on 
the thirteenth and other details are the same as among is. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. They have an hereditary headman called 
mehtar whose voice is obeyed in all social matters on pain of loss 
of caste. Small breaches of social rules are punished with fines; 
and serious offences are referred to their religiousteacher in Telangan. 
They send their boys to missionary schools, take to no new pursuits, 
and as a class are fairly off. 
Na'mdevShimpis, or Namdev Tailors, are returned as number- 
ing 834, and as found scattered over the district in small numbers, 
They claim descent from Namdev Shimpi the famous devotee of 
Vithoba of Pandharpur who died about 1300.1 They are said to have 
come into the district from Poonaand Bombay. The names in common 
use among men are Nama, Pindoba, Ramkrishna, Vithoba, and 
Yashavant; and among women Bhagirathi,Gangi, Rahi, and Rakhmai, 
Women add bai or lady, jiji or madam, méior mother, and fai or sister 
to their names, and men set or merchant to theirs. Their surnames 
are Avasare, Bagdde, Bakare, Barber, Bartake, Basdle, Choke, Dare, 
Denthe, Ganchare, Gote, Gujar, Indre, Jichay, Javalkar, Kalas, 
Kalasekar, Kale, Kambale, Kirangkar, Kavitkar, Khedkar, Khokale, 
Kolhe, Kumthekar, Lachake, Litake, Mahjdik, Malvade, Mete, 
Neviskar, Nikhal, Padalkar, Parpate, Phutane, Pote, Sarode, Sarolkar, 
Sayad, Sindekar, Tikdér, pare, Uredkar, Vade, Vachrane, and 
Vahutre. Persons with the same surname cannotintermarry. ‘Their 
family gods are Devi of Tuljépur in the Nizdm’s country and 
Saptashring in Nasik, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and Vithoba of 
Pandharpur in Sholipur, They have no divisions and belong to the 
Shandilya and Mahendra family stocks. Members of the same famil 
stockcannot intermarry. Likelocal Kunbis they are dark, strong, ena 
well made. Both in-doors and out of doors they speak broad Marathi. 
Their dwellings, food, and drink do not differ from those of Kunbis. 


1 Namdev, one of the oldest Maritha pocts, was a contemporary of Jnyindey who 
died about a.p, 1300. His father’s name wos Damdsheti and his mother's Gondi, 
of the Shimpi or tailorcaste. They continued childless late in life, and, in the hope 
of getting a child, took to the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur, who was then not 
much known According to one tradition Dimdsheti while returning from the 
Bhima, where he chanced to bathe before his morning meal, found a boy of twelve 
whom he brought home and reared aa hisson. According to his own account Nimdev 
wns the eldest child of Gondi. From his boyhood Nimdey was a constant 
Worshipper at the temple of Vithoba and cared nothing forthe world. He was always 
absorbed in his godly thonghts. For bis dreamy unpractical ways he waa often 
scalded by hia mother and by his wife R4jai, He used to put a wreath of tufsi beads 
round his neck, and sing his verses or abangs in praise of Vithoba, himself playing 
an accompaniment on cymbals or tile, The ert ise of accompanying son 
in honour of Vithoha with one drum and cymbals, and of visiting Vithoba's shrine at 
Pandharpur in A'widdh or J aly and Adrtit or October, are said to owe their origin to 
Namdev. The date of his death is not known, but as he wrote on the death of his 
friend In, dndev, he cannot have died before a.p., 1300. He was a fuent writer 
and is said to have composed several thousand verses or abhanga. Tt wos Tukdréim 
the i moral poet of the seventeenth century, who made Nimdev’s writing 
popular, Namdev's style is pure emooth and » and though not pointed often 
insinuates satire, His writings give much prominence to faith or bhakti and his 
works are fall of an unselfish love of god and man. All clasecs of Hindus honour 
Namdev's name, 
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The men weara waistcloth, a shouldereloth, a coat, and a Brahman or 
Maratha turban. Theyshave the head except the top-knot, and the 
face except the moustache and whiskers. The women tie the hair in 
a back-knot and deck it with flowers and false hair, and are fond of 
gay colours; they dress ina bodice with a back and short sleeves, 
and a long Maratha robe with the skirt passed back between the feet 
and fastened to the waist. Both men and women have a store of 
fine clothes and ornaments like those of Kunbis for special ceremonies 
and great occasions, They are clean, neat, hardworking, orderly, 
thrifty, and hospitable, but have a bad name for cheating, as the 
Mardthi proverb says, My friend have no dealings with the gold- 
smith, the tailor, the trader, or Mister village accountant.' eir 
chief and hereditary calling is needlework, but some deal in cloth 
aud others are servants. None work as labourers. The women mind 
the house and help the men in their needle work. They rise early 
and set to work; stop at noon and dine and rest till two ; work till 
nine, sup, and retire for the might. Their trade is brisk at all times 
of the year and they never close theirshops. Their calling is well 
paid but they run in debt. by sags sug than they can afford 
on marriage and other ceremonies, ey rank below Brihmans 
and Kunbis. A family of five spends 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) a month. 
They worship all Bréhmanic gods like Kunbis and hold Vithoba of 
Pandharpur in special reverence. Like their great ancestor NAmdev 
they belong to the Vaishnav or Bhagvat sect, wear necklaces of tulst 
or sweet basil beads, and every year visit Pandharpur in Shol4pur 
on the lnnar elevenths or tides of Ashddh or July - August and 
of Kartik or October-November. They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays and fasts, and believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil 
spirits. Child marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are allowed 
and practised, polyandry is unknown. On the fifth night after a 
birth a silver image of Satvii is placed on a stone slab or pdta, with 
a knife anda sickle, and the women of the house lay before it 
pomegranate flowers, five kinds of fruit, betel, turmeric paste, 
and vermilion, and an embossed figure of the goddess with a string 
passed through it is tied round the child's neck. During the firat 
three days after its birth the babe is made to suck one end of a rag 
dipped in a saucer of honey mixed with castor-oil, and on the fourt 

the mother begins to suckle it, She is fed with rice and clarified 
butter for the first ten days. The impurity caused by child-birth 
lasts twelve days. On the thirteenth the mother worships five stones 
on the road in the name of Satvéi laying before them flowers, 
thread, dry dates, cocoanuts, betel, and rice mixedwith curds. The 
midwife is presented with a robe, a bodice, and cash, her lap is filled 
with rice, three cocoanuts, betel, turmeric root, and a packet of 
vermilion, and new glass bangles are put round her wrists. The 
mother’s women friends and relations are asked to the house and 
name and cradle the child. Boiled gram or ghugri and betel are 
served and the guests withdraw. Boysare married between ten and 


1 The Marithi runs: Sondr, Shimpi, Kulkarni Appa, hydnchi sangat makore bdpa. 
basstursan! probably spoiled his name by cutting away bits of the cloth sent to him to 
o up. : ; : 
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bs oy hehe irls before come of age. The offer of marriage 
ie comes the boy’s er, who, atthe betrothal, 


asa presents 
the girl with a robe and bodice and silver anklets or vd/dés, marks 
her brow with vermilion in the presence of ially invited caste 
le and hands her a packet of sweetmeats. lis served and the 
—— dined. e tok cage ame = waprtieng he 
compares horoscopes and fixes a lucky or 
The caste are asked, and the couple are rubbed vith turmeric 
at their homes by women who bear certain names fixed as lucky b 
a Brahman priest. From the girl’s turmeric is sent to the boy's 
in a dining dish, and the dish is sent back filled with wndas or cakes 
stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses. The marriage guardian or 
devak is # pair of scissors, some needles, and the ing rod 
or gaj. These the parents or some elderly married couple to 
the temple of the local Maruti, lay them before the with a dish 
filled with rice, pulse, flour, sugar, and betel, brin m home, and 
tie them to the mango branch which forms one of the posts of the 
marriage porch. As the lucky time draws near, the girl’s father 
with music and friends goes to the boy’s, presents him with clothes, 
and brings him to his house on horseback with music in front and 
friends and kinspeople behind. The pair, on whom their maternal 
uncles wait, are 9 to atand face to face in the booth with Beaeaiee 
held between them by Brahman priests who sing verses, At the 
lucky moment the curtain is drawn aside and yellow and red rice 
is showered on the pair. The bride and bridegroom do not throw 
flower-wreaths round each other’s necks. They attend to the sacred 
fire which is lit by the priest on the marriage altar or bahule. The 
bridegroom’s mother is respectfully asked to the bride’s ; she comes, 
takes the bride on her lap, and makes her drink a cup of milk 
mixed with sugar. This is the sunmukh darshan or seeing the 
daughter-in-law’s face. Next morning the bridegroom goes out to 
ease himself when music and a company of friends wait on him. On 
his return he is bathed in warm water. Friends and kinspeople are 
asked to dine with the bridegroom, and the phal or lap-filling is 
ormed by filling the bride’s oe with rice, turmeric root, five 
its, cocoanut, and betel. The bridegroom, with music and friends 
takes the bride to his house, where the maternal uncles perform the 
jhenda or war dance by lifting the bride and bridegroom on their 
shoulders, dancing in a circle, and beating each other with wheat 
cakes, The house women fill a dish or tali with rice, cocoanut, and 
betel in honour of Khandoba of Jejuri, and an odd number of men 
not less than three take up the dish with shouts of Saddnand 
Elkot, that is Thy favour, Oh Elkot or Khandoba.! Betel is served 
and the guests withdraw. Cont to the practise among 
local Brahmans and Kunbis, Shimpi girls do not get a new 
name from their husbands but keep the name which was given 
them as babes. When a girl comes of age she sits spart for 
three days, and is bathed on the fourth. Her lap is filled with rice 
turmeric and a cocoanut, her brow is marked with vermilion and 


ee 
1 Elkot is supposed to mean the leader of crores of spirits, 
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she is decked with flowers. Kinsmen are feasted and the girl he 
to live with her husband. Like local Kunbis they burn the dead 
and mourn ten days. When the body is consumed the funeral 
party bathe, visit the temple of the vi Maruti, and return to 
the house of mourning, each with a small nim branch in his hand. 
At the house of mourning they dip the nim twig in a saucer of 
cow’s urine and purify themselves by sprinkling a little cow urine 
on their heads. ey mark their brows with ashes and go home. 
According to the chief mourner’s means the after-death rites last 
one to ten days or on the tenth day only. The details differ little 
from those observed by Kunbis. The death-day is marked by a 
mind feast or shrdddh and the dead is remembered on the da 
corresponding to the death-day in the Mahdlaya Paksha in dar 
Bhadrapad or September. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches 
of rules are punished with fine or suspension of caste privileges, and 
enforced on pain of loss of caste. ey send, their con ia secal 
They do not take to new pursuits and are fairly off. 

Nira lis, property Niléris or Indigo-dyers, are returned as 
numbering 1206, and as found all over the district and in large 
numbers in towns. They have no memory of any former home 
or of their first settling in the district. seem to be Mardtha 
Kunbis and to have separated from the main body of their caste 
when they took to dyeing. The names in common use among men 
are Aba, Balaji, Dida, Dhondi, Ekndth, Ganpéti, Isaba, ‘Jiiaba, 
Shankar, and Vithu; and among women, Changuna, Késéi, Manjula, 
Saku, and Rakhmdi. Menadd a or father, and women bai 
or lady and di or mother to t eir names. Their surnames are 
Bhumkar, Kadarkar, Kalaskar, Kurandi, Mishal, Nakde, Nehulkar, 
Patankar, and Pingre. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Their family gods are iroba of Sondri in Ahmad- 
nagar, Devi of Tuljdpur in the Nizim’s country, Kalkadevi of 
Ahmadnagar, and Khandoba of Jejuri inPoons. They are dark strong 
and well-built like the local Kunbis, but Nirdlis can readily be known 
by their black-stained hands. They speak a corrapt Marathi both at 
home and abroad, and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and 
tiled or flat roofs. Their house goods include low stools, blankets, 
quilts, and metal vessels. They ee their food and colours 
in earthen vessels, own cattle,and keep servants to help them. 
They are t eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food 1s millet 
bread, pulse, chopped chillies, and MS goats They eat flesh and 
drink liquor. They bathe daily and worship their house gods 
before their morning meal. On marriages and deaths they feast 
their friends and relations. Their special dishes are the same as 
those of Maratha Kunbis. Men shave the head except the top-knot 
and w the monstache and beard; women tie the hair into a 
acts ied and use neither false hair nor fowers. Men dress ina 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a Marétha turban, and shoes or 
sandals, Women dress in a Maratha robe and a bodice with short 
sleeves anda back. Both men and women wear ornaments like 
those of Kunbis and have a store of clothes for x okED ceremonies, 
As a class they are clean, hardworking, orderly, honest, frugal, and 
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hospitable. They are hereditary dyers, the women helping the 
men in poundin ths colours an dyeing the cloth. Many Nivilis 
are weavers of robes and shouldercloths, and are well-to-do. They 
work from morning to evening like Koshtis with a rest for dinner 
at noon. Their calling is well paid. Their business is brisk in the 
fair season and slack during the rains. Those who re are speciall 
busy during the great Hindu and Musalmiin festivals. They ran 
below Kunbis and above the impure classes. They worship their 
family gods with sandal paste and flowers, and have much reverence 
for local and ergo Laie They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, 
and ask the local B ans to conduct their, marriages and deaths. 
They are Smarts and make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, 
and Tuoljipor. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and so “ 
and allow and practise widow-marriage polygamy and chil. 
marriage. Their customs do not differ from those of Maritha 
Kanbis. They have a caste council and settle social disputes under 
the guidance of the council. They send their children to school and 
take to new pursuits. They are a steady class. 

Ota'ris, or Casters, are returned as numbering seventy-one, and as 
found in all sub-divisionsexcept Akolaand Shevgaon. They have 
no memory of any former settlement and say they have been eight 
to ten generations in thedistrict. The names in common use amon 
men are Bapu, Ganu, Govinda, Narayan, Rama, and Vithoba ; an 
among women Ahelu, Bhigu, Devaku, Ganga, Sdélu, and Thaku. 
Their surnames are Mali, Mangarant, Nagre, Pigale, Sdluke, Tigare, 
Viyal, and Vaéydine. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
in ‘ They have no subdivisions, and their bastards are 
allowed to cat but notto marry with them. They are dark, tall, 
strong, and well-built. Their speech both at home and abroad 
is like Kunbi Marathi. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. They have bullocks for 
carrying their goods, but have neither servants nor pets. They are 
heavy eaters and poor cooks, and are fond of sour and hot dishes. 
Their staple food includes Indian millet bread, pulse, and 
vegetables, and stuffed cakes and rice are among their special dishes. 
As a rule they perform no rites before the morning meal 
re on Dasara when they bathe and worship their family 
goddess Devi with flowers and boiled mutton, and eat the mutton 
as a favour or prasid from the goddess. They eat fish and flesh 
except beef and pork and drink country liquor. Few use opium 
hemp flowers or hemp water, and many smoke tobacco. The 
men shave the head except the top-knot and grow both the mous- 
tache and whiskers. The women tie their hair into a back-knot or 
plait it into braids but use neither flowers nor false hair. Men dress 
in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a smock or bandit, a Maritha turban, 
and sandals or shoes. Women dress in a robe hanging like a 
petticoat from the waist to the ankles and a bodice with a back and 
short sleeves. Both men and women wear ornaments in shape like 
Kunbi ornaments and have a separate store of good clothes for 
holiday wear or great occasions. They are clean, hardworking, 
honest, weit and hospitable. Their chief and hereditary calling is 
easting metal. They never take to new pursuits, Their calling is 
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not well paid and they have often to borrow to meet their marriage 
expenses. The men rise at six and work till noon, dine, rest till two, 
again go to work, and return at six when sey. lene their food and 
retire Bs the night. The women mind the house or hawk their 
metal work about the streets and visit the neighbouring fairs with 
their for sale, They work at all times of the year but asa 
rule close their shops on the last day of Ashddh or July. They ma 
be ranked with Kunbis,though neither take food fromthe others’ z 
A family of five spends 16s, to £1 4s. (Rs.8-12) a month. Their 
house costs £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50) to build ; a birth costs 4s. to 
10s. (Rs. 2-5), a marriage £210s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50), and a death 
10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). They area religious people, worshipping 
. the images of their family gods Kélaksi, Khandoba of Jejuri near 
Poona, and Devi of Tuljdépur in the Nizdm’s country. Their 
priest is a Br&hman whom they ask to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. They keep all Hindu holidays and fasts, 
and believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. They 
keep only four of the sixteen Hinda sacraments, birth marriage 
puberty and death. On the fifth day after a birth Satvaéi is 
worshipped as among the Kunbis, and the child is named on the 
twelfth. Boys are married between ten and twenty, and gi 
before they come of age. As a rule the boy’s er does 
not pay any money to the girl's. The Bréhman priest names the 
pure y for the wedding and all the rites are the same as among 
Kunbis. Before or after the marriage they have the gondhal dance 
in honour of Devi, to whom a goat is aashiared, and its flesh eaten 
by the caste people. When a girl comes of age she is held impure 
for three days and is bathed on the fourth; her brow is marked 
with vermilion, her lap filled with rice and cocoanut, and she is 
allowed to join her husband. Their death ceremony is the same 
as among the Kunbis. On days when they bathe but not on other 
days men mark their brow with sandal paste, and married women 
mark theirs with vermilion. Two or three men or women can eat 
from the same dish, Early marriage widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed and practised. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling and settle social disputes at caste meetings under the 
guidance of one of the elders. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
by fines which generally take the form of caste feasts and decisions 
are enforced on pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and show no signs of rising from their 
present rather poor condition. 


Pardeshi Halvais, or Confectioners, are returned as numberi 
thirty-fourgand as found in the town of Ah and in P. I 
in Sheygaon. They belong to Upper India an have come to the 
district within the last seventy-five years. The names in common use 
among men and women, and their surnames are the same as among 
the Pardeshis. Their home tongue is Brij and out-of-doors they 
speak Maréthi. In look, food, drink, and dress they are like other 

ardéshis and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and flat 
roofs. They eat flesh except’beef and pork, and drink hemp water 
or bhdng, smoke hemp flowers or gdnja, and eat opium. As 
a class they are rather dirty, hardworking, orderly, honest, and 
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si a They make and deal in sweetmeats and occasionally 
work as servants to other MHalvais. They are a poor class 

y ae ge they fell ee sear es during the 1876 
ine, an because they on marriages larger sums 
than th x ane’ ir Besides other Brahman they Wreje 
Devi, Mubddev, and Vishnu,and k the usual Hindu fasts a 
feasts. Their priest is a Pardeshi or nj Brahman whom they 
ask to conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They believe 
in soothsaying and witchcraft. Polygamy, child marriage, and 
widow marriage are allowed and practised,and polyandry is unknown, 
Their customs do not differ from Pardeshi customs and most go to 
Upper India to marry their children. They have a caste council and 
settle social nig ta at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school and are badly off. 

Salis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 5956, and as found 
all over the district, They claim descent from Vastradhdri the 
robesman of the gods, whom the gods accompanied on earth in the 
form of useful tools. They have passed many generations in the 
district and have no memory of any earlier home. The names in 
common use sone men and women are the same as among 
Mar4tha-Kunbis. Their surnames are Ambte, Ashkar, Bagde, Bhut- 
kar, Chéngte, Dhaphal, Dhotre, Divane, Gore, Kambale, Mishal, Nichal, 
Pétak, Satpute, Sekatkar, Smashe, Sonak, Songe, Tambe, and Valle. 
Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. Their family 

are Bahiroba of Sondériin Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tuljdpur in the 
izim’s country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. They belong to 
four divisions, l, Nakul or Lakul, Padam, and Chambhér Salis. 
Sakul Salis are the pure descendants of the founder of the caste, 
Lakuls are bastards, Padmas are Telangs, and Chambhérs are of 
unknown origin. Sakuls neither eat nor marry with the other three 
divisions. Lakuls, Padmas, and Chaémbhars neither eat together 
nor intermarry, but all eat from Sakuls. They are dark strong and 
muscular like Maraéthés, and their speech both at home and abroad 
is Marathi spoken with a broad accent. Like local Kunbis they 
live in one or two-storeyed houses with brick or mud walls and tiled 
or terraced roofs. Besides their weaving tools and appliances, 
their house goods include low stools, cots, bedding, blankets, quilts, 
and metal and earthen vessels. They own cattle and pets and keep 
servants to help in weaving. They are good cooks and moderate 
eaters, and their staple food includes millet bread, split pulse, 
and chopped chillies with vegetables. Rice isa holiday dish, and 
sweet balls of gram or wheat flour and wheat cakes stuffed with 
boiled pulse and molasses are among their dainties. They eat fish 
and flesh except beef and pork, and drink country liquor. They do 
not use animal food on fast days, bathe daily, and worship the sweet 
basil plant before their morning meal. They give marriage ‘and death 
feasts, and, on Dasara in September, in honour of Devi of Tuljdpur, 
slay s goat and perform the gondhal dance. They dress like local Ma. 
rétha Kunbis, except the rich who have begun to dress in Brahman 
fashion. The men dress in a waistcloth, shouldercloth, coat, turban 
or headscarf, and sandals or shoes. The women tie their hair into 
a back-knot, and neither wear flowers nor false hair. They are fond 
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of bright colours and usually dress in the full Mardtha robe and 
bodice. Both men and women havea store of clothes and ornaments 
for special oceasions. Men mark their brows with sandal paste 
and women with vermilion. Every married woman wears the 
lucky necklace or mangalsutra and toe-rings or jodvis, and every man 
the car-rings called bhikbdlis. They are clean and neat, orderly, 
honest, hardworking, patient, and hospitable. Their chief and here- 
ditary calling is weaving robes or sddis, and bodicecloths or khans. 
They buy cotton and silk yarn from yarn-dealing Mérwaris and 
weave it into cloth. The women, besides minding the house, do as 
much work as the men, arranging the thread in the warp, sizing 
the warp, and sorting the warp threads and the silk edges. Of late 
years the cheapness of yarn has helped them, but the fall in price of 
English and Pombay made cloth leaves them little margin of profit. 
The demand for their cloth is brisk during the fair months, especially 
in the marriage season from January to June and is slack during 
the rains. They work from OP to evening with only a short 
rest at noon. They stop work on the day before and on the day of 
the Mahdshivrdtra or Shiv’s Great Night in February ;onthe first of 
Philgun or March ; for two days at Shimga the Philgun or March 
full-moon; for five days ending the bright twelfth of Chaitra or 
April, all Mondays in Shrévan or August, the day before and the 
day after Dasara in September, Divali in October, and all sun and 
moon eclipses. They rank below Maratha Kunbis and above the im- 
pure clusses. They worship all Bréhmanic and local gods, and keep 
all Hindu fasts and feasts. They daily worship the images of their 
house gods with sandal paste, rice and food cooked in the house. They 
make pilgrimages to Alandi near Poona, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, 
Pandharpur in Sholdpur, and Tuljdpur in the Nizdm's country, 
Their priest isa village Joshi whom ser ask to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. They have no religious teacher. They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Child marriage, widow 
marriage, and polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. On the fifth day after a birtha silver image of Satvai 
is set on a handful of rice heaped on a stone slab near where the 
mother and child are bathed, and worshipped with sand, rickly 
pear or nicdung, vermilion, sandal paste, flowers, rice, curds, and 
sweet cakes, Five married women are asked to dine and a light is 
kept burning all night in the lying-in room. The mother is impure 
for ten days and keeps her room for twelve days. On the evening 
of the twelfth she worships five stones on the road in honour ot 
Satvéi, and the child is named by female friends asked to the house. 
Boiled gram or ghugri, betel and sugar are served,and theguests with- 
draw, Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls 
between five and fifteen, They burn their dead and mourn ten days. 
Their funeral rites are the same as those of the local Kunbis and 
the Poona Silis. They have a caste council, and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings, Breaches of discipline are punished with 
fines varying from 2s. to £2 (Rs.1-20) the amount being generally 
spent on a caste feast. Decisions are enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
They send their boys to school, and keep them at school till they 
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are able to read and write. They do not take to new pursuits, and 
on the whole are fairly off. . 
Saltangars, or Tanners, are returned as numbering 251 and 
as found in Nevésa and Jamkhed. They have no tradition of their 
origin and no memory of their settlement in the district. The 
names in common use among men are Balirimsing, Dhansing, 
Kisansing, Lakshamansing, Ri ohansing: Padusing, Ramsing, 
Rupsing; and among women, Champabai, Dhandbai, Hirabai, 
Jamnabdi, and Rupdbdi. Their surnames are Aisivin, Badgujar, 
Bhavan, Chavle, Jainvale, Javare, Nagore, Padivil, Sdmare, 
Tandulke, and Tepan; persons with the same surname cannot inter- 
marry. They are dak strong, and muscular like local Kunbis. Their 
home tongue is Hindustani, and ont of doors they speak a corrupt 
Maréthi. hey live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and flat 
roofs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food 1s 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They eat fish goat fowl, use 
opium, smoke and drink hemp, and drink country liquor. Wheat 
cakes stuffed with boiled pulze and molasses are their chief dainties. 
The men shave the head except the topknot and grow the moustache 
and beard. The women tie the hair in a back-knotand use neither 
flowers nor false hair, The men dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, 
a smock or coat, a Maratha turban or headscarf, and shoes. The 
women wear an open-backed bodice and the Upper India petticoat or 
lahanga with a small robe, the lower end passed round the waist 
over the petticoat, the upper end drawn over the head and shoulder. 
Both men and women have a store of clothes for special occasions. 
They are dirty, hardworking, honest, orderly, frugal, and hospitable. 
They are hereditary tanners and leather dyers, and many of them 
patch drums. The women mind the house and pound the bark which 
is used in dyeing. They rank below Kunbis and above the impure 
classes. They worship Bahiroba of Sondri in Ah ; 
Khandoba of Jejuri in’ Poona, and Devi of Tuljdpur im the 
Nizim’s country, and keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. 
Their priest is a Brihman whom they ask to conduct their 
marrisge ceremonies. They are Smarts and make pilgrimages to 
Benares, Jejuri in Poona, and re nd They believe in witcheraft, 
soothsaying, and evil spirits, Child marriage, polygamy, and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. When 
a child is borna Nhavi or barber woman is called in, who bathes the 
mother and child, and lays them on a cot. For three days the child 
is made to suck a rag soaked in water mixed with molasses. On the 
fourth the mother begins to suckle it, and is fed with wheat flour 
boiled in clarified butter and mixed with molasses or sugar. On the 
fifth a silver embossed figure of Mother Sixth or Satvai is worship- 
ped with turmeric paste, sandal, vermilion, rice, pulse, and wheat 
cakes. On the twelfth Satvai is again worshipped out of doors 
with flowers sandal-paste and vermilion. The mother’s impurit 
lasts forty days during which she keeps her room. At the end she is 
bathed and purified and the child is named. Boys are married 
between ten and twenty-five, and girls between five and fifteen. The 
bridegroom has to pay for the bride and the marriage ceremony is 
performed as among Marwaris. They burn their dead and mourn ten 
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days. The deadis bathed, laid on the bier, and carried to the burning 
und, the chief mourner walking m front carrying the earthen 
re pot. On their way they halt for a time, leave a copper coin at 
the resting place, change places, and take the bier to the burning 
ground. ‘The chief mourner drops water into the dead mouth, the 
body is laid on the pile, and the pile is kindled. All bathe and go 
home. They gather the ashes on the third day and hold a caste feast 
on the twelfth. They have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at caste meetin Breaches of rules are punished with fines which 
generally take the form of a caste feast. They send their boys to 
school. They do not take to new pursuits and are fairly off. 
Sona'rs, or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 8139 and as 
found all cver the district. They are of eight divisions, Ahirs, 
Devéngans, Kadus, Kénades, Lids, Malavis, Panchdls, and Vaishyas. 
Of the origin or history of the different classes little information has 
been traced. The Ahirs probably belong to the t tribe or nation 
of Ahirs who are closely allied to the Yadavs and are found in large 
numbers in Khéndesh vhence they probably passed south to 


Ahmadnagar.' Devangans, properly Devagni Brahmans,’ are found » 


in large numbers in Nasik, and are said to be the same as Panchals. 
Kadus are the children of Sondr mistresses who eat but do not 
marry with the division to which their fathers belong. Kanades, as 
their name shows, have come north from the Karndtak, but all 
memory of a former settlement has perished. Lads must at some 
time have come from South Gujarat, and Malavis from Malwa, but 
no trace of the time or the cause of their migration remains. The 
Vaishyas, probably like Vaishyas among Vinis, are the earliest 
local settlers of the Sonér class. The Panchals are an interestin 

community from their high claims and their rivalry with loca 
Bréhmans. Pinchil is generally supposed to mean the men of five 
crafts.’ They are an important class in Southern India from which 
according to their own tradition which is probably correct, they have 
travelled north. Sir W. Elliot notices that in parts of Madras the 
Pénchals are the Brahmans’ great rivals, the leaders of the left-hand 
castes, with priests and hidden rites of their own which he thought 
pointed toa Buddhist origin. Like the Panchdls of Poona and 
other parts of the Deccan, the Nagar Panchils claim to be Daivadnya 
or astrologer Brahmans and to be of higher Bréhman rank than 
any of the local Brahmans. The local Brihmans scoff at their claims, 
and show, which apparently is the case, that fifty years ago Panchial 
Sonirs made no pretensions to be Bréhmans and followed Kunbi 
customs. Only lately have they begun to make use of Brahman 
ceremonies. According to local accounts the Brahman dislike to 
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1 Details of the Ahir are given in the Khindesh Statistical Account, Bombay 
esp shal XII. 71. ; me ei thee 
nh sup of Devagni being the correct form of their name, Son ve a legend, 
that, in Paptantng of the world, a pair came out of fire or agri, the male with a 
blow-pipe and the female with a burning hearth holding molten Fong They framed 
the world and their descendants are called Devagni or god- Brihmans, The 
legends of the Chitpdvan Brihmans and the Agnikul n hae suggest that the 
Lovignis were either foreigners or men of low caste whom the cleansing power of 


fire raised to be Brahmans. 
3 The five crafts are uncertain, The usual classification is workers in gold and 
silver, in brass, in wooed, in iron, and in stone, 
‘Journal Ethnological Society of London, New Series, L 111. 
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Panchal Sonfrs is not due to the recent pretensions of the Panchals 
to be Brahmans. Before and during the time of the Peshwéas, 
rete were uot allows to wear ean rite thread, pan bie; were 
forbidden holding their marriages icly as it was u to see 
a Sonar dace Sonar bridegrooms were nos allowed to use 
the state umbrella or to ride in a palanquin, and had to be married 
at night and in out-of-the-way places, restrictions and annoyances 
from which even Mhars were iagrates alors cers ar form 
two , Devéangans, Kdnades, Panchals, and Vaishyas, who claim 
to be of hah caste and to keep the Brahman rites of purity or sovale, 
and Ahirs, Kadus, Lads, and Malvis who do not lain the right 
to perform Brahman practices. The eight classes do not eat 
together, but, ex the Panchals, all take water from each other. 
As a rule each of eight classes a among themselves, but 
there is no rule against intermarriage and intermarriages sometimes 
take place. In appearance the erent classes are much alike, 
town Eondrs being hke local Brahmans and village Sondrs like local 
Kunbis. All speak Marathi both at home and out-of-doors, in style 
more like Bréhman than Kunbi Marathi, but with a drawl and with 
an odd fashion of using sh for s. The personal names of all the 
classes are the same : among men they are Dagad, Dhonda, Govinda, 
Krishna, and Rama, and among women Ahalya, Anusuya, Bhégirathi, 
Ganga, and Sita. Men add shet or merchant totheir names. Their 
surnames are chiefly place names, Bansode, Belekar, Chakankar, 
Champhekar, Chothekar, Dahéle, Ghabide, Holam, Hondvale, Jojare, 
Junnarkar, Kapdle, Kaljante, Mahdmune, Mathdrne, Mishal, Nighoj- 
kar, Pairkhe, Phakatkar, Sétpute, Shéhine, and Uddvant. Persons 
bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. The names of their 
family stocks are Abhavashya, Bhaérdv4j, hincha or Dadhich, 
Pleven, eerneny® Sanakasya, Sandtan, Suparn, and Vashishtha, 
Persons belonging to thesame family stock orgctra cannot intermarry. 
Their family g are Devi of Tulja4pur in the Nizdm’s country, 
Khandoha of Jejuri in Poona, and Vyankoba of Tirupati in North 
Arkot. They live in high-class houses one or two storeys high with 
brick walls and tiled roots witha place in the front veranda set apart 
for their shop. Their house goods include metal and clay vessels, 
boxes, chairs, low stools, and tools. They own cattle and keep pet 
animals except dogs. They are moderate eaters and good cooks, and 
are specially fond of sweet, sour, and hot dishes. The staple food of 
town Pduchals is Indian millet bread, pulse sauce, vegetables, and 
condiments, and their holiday dishes are puran polis or wheat cakes 
stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, and /adus or balls made of 
wheat or gram flour mixed with clarified butter and sugar. Pén- 
chils, Vaishyas, Kanades, and Devangans bathe daily before their 
morning meal, dress in a sacred or silk waistcloth, repeat the morni 
Seb or sandhya, and offer sandal paste and flowers to their 
earth or bagesart. They perform the vaishvadev or offerings to all 
gods, throw boiled rice into the fire, wash their hands and feet, and 
sit down toeat, Their ritual differs greatly from the Brahman ritual. 
In the evening they repeat their sandhya or twilight prayer before 
supper. The four remaining divisions, Ahirs, Paes Lads, and 
Malavis, do not practise the rules of purity or sovale, and eat without 
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- any regular ceremonies. All claim to be vegetarians, but Lads eat 
flesh on Dasara in September, and Ahirs, Malavis, and Kadus on all 
days of the year except holidays and fast days. They offer a goat to 
their family deities and present them with boiled mutton. They say 
they do not eat game birds. Panchals proper, Vaishyas, and Kénades 
drink no liquor; the other divisions drink but not to excess. All 
freely and openly use hemp-flower or gine, opium, and tobacco. 
The men of all divisions shave the head se the top-knot, and 
grow the moustache. They dress like local raéhmans, except that 
some of the men wear a loincloth or a double cloth like Marathas, 
and like Kunbis some women do not pass the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet. Asa class they are clean, orderly, thrifty, and 
proverbiall sage the Marthi proverb says, My era the 
company of the goldsmith, the tailor, and the village clerk. Their 
favourite mode of cheating is to make away with some of the 
gold or silyer which has been given them to work. To prevent this 
Lp generally call the goldsmith to their houses and make him 
work in their presence, or go to his shop, stand over him when he 
is at work, and search his fire-place when he is done. Though 
their hereditary and chief calling is working in gold and silver, some 
Sondrs deal in gold and silver and are moneylenders and money- 
changers. Men without capital and boys above twelve work under 
the eye or at the shop of a skilful workman, and open a shop of 
their own when they gain credit among the rich men of the mi a 
'Town Sonérs engrave different designs on gold and silver ornaments 
and are well off; village goldsmiths are generally poor with little 
work. Formerly in return for testing the village coin the village 
Sonar was styled potddr, was ranked among the village office bearers, 
and was given grants of grain by the landholders. Though their 
duties as coin-testers have ceased 2 boon work for the villagers and 
are paid at harvest time in grain. ir trade is brisk in the hot 
weather and dull during the rains. Many villages have more Sondrs 
than there is work for, and so several of them are poor and in debt. 
‘As has been noticed the Pénchéls claim to be Bréhmans and higher 
than the local Brahmans. The other divisions rank themselves below 
Bréhmans and above Kanbis. ll rise early, and begin the day by 
hammering a piece of silver. They close their shops on the last or 
no-moon day of every Hindu month and on Dasara Day in September, 
when they set up a new hearth called bagesari or dess of 
wealth. They worship all Braéhmanic gods and keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They have a priest of their own caste. in whose 
absence the village Joshi officiates at their birth, thread-girding, 
marriage, and death ceremonies. Exce the Panchals they hol 

Bréhmans in great respect. Their family deities are Devi of Taljaépur 
in the Niz4m’s country, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and Satvéi 
whose images cee keep in their house and worship daily with sandal 
paste, flowers, and f They also offer daily sandal paste, flowers, 
and food to their hearth bagesari or goddess of wealth before taking 
their morning meals. They go on pilgrimage to Benares, Jejuri in 
Poona, ur in Sholdpur, and Tuljépur in the Nizém’s 
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ret Their greatest holiday is Dasara in September-October, 
when y setup a new hearth, mark it with sandal paste, and lay fowers 
and cooked food before it. ‘They believe in soothsaying, witchcraft, 
and evil spirits. On the sixth i after the birth of a child the 
goddess Satvai is worshipped wi flowers, sandal paste, vermilion, 
and food, and the child is named on the evening of the twelfth. 
The mother’s impurity lasts ten days. Boys are girt with the 
sacred thread between eight and fifteen and are married between 
fifteen and twenty-five. Girls are married before they come of age. 
P&nchals, Vaishyas, Kénades, and Devéngans claim to celebrate 
their marriage according to the Bréhman form except that they 
do not sprinkle the pair with water from a mango twig. At 
their seeds gs Ahirs, Mélavis, Lads, and Kadus follow Kunbi 

‘ses. As Kunbis use five leaves or panch pallav as their 
wedding guardians, these Sondrs make ians of their pincers 
or séndas and their blow-pipe or phukans. In other respects their 
wedding is the same as a Kunbi's wedding. Pénchéls, Vaishyas, 
Kanades, and Devéngans shave their widow’s heads and do not 
allow them to marry: Ahirs, Mélavis, Lads, and Kadus allow widow 
marriage under the same rules as Kunbis. All burn the dead and 
mourn ten days. On their way to the burning ground the bearers 
halt at the temple of the local Mérati and then goon. If the dead 
has a son the face is left open; if the dead has no son the face is 
covered. As soon as the body is moved from the house the spot 
where the spirit left the body is covered with quartz powder or 
rdngoli if the dead is a widow or a man, and with vermilion powder 
or ie if the dead is a married woman who has left a husband 
alive. A metal pot full of water is set on the spot and the spot is 
covered with a bamboo basket. Unlike local Bréhmans, after the 
body is consumed, Sondrs do not offer the dead a handful of water 
mixed with sesamum, but at once visit the temple of Maruti and go 
home. Next day they remove the bamboo basket from the spot 
where the death took place, and examine the quartz or vermilion 
powder to see if there are any marks from which they can tell mto 
what animal the soul of the dead has passed. On the same day 
they go to the spot where the body was burned, gather the ashes, 
wash the place with cow urine, milk, curds, cowdung, and butter, 
leave flowers and vermilion, and lay two small cakes of wheat flour 
rubbed with clarified butter. On the tenth day the chief mourner 

to the burning ground, makes ready wheat flour balls, aud lays 
before them sandal paste, vermilion, and flowers. He to a 
distance and waits to see whether the crows will come and eat the 
balls. If the crows do not come the chief mourner makes a grass 
crow and touches the balls with it, because it is believed that unless 
a crow touches the balls the dead is angry and will haunt the living 
asa ghost. On the thirteenth kinspeople are treated to a dinner. 
P&nchéls perform both monthly or masik and mind-rites or 
shrdddhs in honour of thedead. Formerly Pénchals used to observe 
the same after-death ceremonies as Kunbis. Of late years, since @ 

among them have begun to claim to be Daivadnys Br4hmans, 
they have begun to copy the full Brahman ritual. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at 
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meetings of their castemen, under wisemen called panchs or mehtars. 
Smaller breaches of caste discipline, as keeping their shops open on 
the last or no-moon day of the month and on holidays, are p i 
with fines which take the form of caste feasts ; » nhac offences are 
punished with loss of caste. Sonérs employ Jhfrekaris or spies 
who are Sonér converts to Islim to tell them if any man works on 
the amdvdsya or no-moon day. These Jhdrekaris call the members 
to caste meetings, and, in return for their services, and for a monthly 
payment of 1s. to 2s. (Re. }-1) are allowed to take the ashes from 
all the Sondrs’ fire-places or bigesaris, which are valued as they 
sometimes contain small pieces of gold and silver. These men visit 
the larger Sonar shops once a month, and the smaller shops once a 
week. Caste decisions are obeyed on pain of expulsion. Drunkards, 
open flesh-eaters, and adulterers are called before the caste and 
publicly rebuked. Intricate caste disputes are referred to Shankar- 
fchérya, the Smart pontiff. They send their boys and girls to 
school and many of them are employed in Government service. 
Town Sonars are well off; village Sonérs are poor. 

Suta’rs, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 7858 and as 
found all over the district. They call themselves Pénchaél Sutérs 
and say that they are descended from Tvashta the divine architect. 
‘They have no memory of any former home and no tradition of their 
settlement in the district. The names in common use among men 
are Anndji, Bala, Dhondiba, , Govinda, Kesu, Krishna 
Lakshiman, 


Mahddu, Nérdyan, ji, Réma, and Shanker; © 


and among women Bhégu, Chandrabhaga, Chima, Gangu, Gopika, 
Kondnu, Paru, and Yashvada. The men add mestri or mest, that is 
foreman to their names. Their surnames are Bhdlerai, Chandane, 
Chankar, Dolas, Dorale, Gore, Jagtap, Jhende, Kangle, Kh4mkar, 
Khare, Kothale, Pagér, Ravat, Sasdne, Sinde, Sonavane, and 
Vaghchdure. Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. 
Their family gods are Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of 
Tuljapur in the NizAm’s country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. 
They have no divisions and neither eat nor marry with Bastard or 
Kadu Sutars. Like local Marétha Kunbis they are dark strong 
and muscular. The men shave the face except the moustache and the 
head except the top-knot. The women are fairer and weaker than the 
men. They wear their hair in a back-knot and use neither flowers 
nor false hair. They speak a corruptMaréthi both athome and abroad, 
and live in dwellings like Marétha Kunbi houses with brick or mud 
walls and tiled or flat roofs. Besides their perpen s tools their 
house goods include low stools, blankets, quilts, bedding, and metal 
and earthen vessels, and they own cattle, dogs, and parrots, and keep 
servants to help in their work. They are great eaters and good cooks, 
their staple food being millet bread, split pulse, chopped chillies, and 
vegetables. They bathe daily before the morning meal and worship 
their house gods. Their special dishes are like those of Maratha 
Kunbis and local Bréhmans. They are fond of hot and sour dishes 
and profess to use neither flesh nor liquor. They smoke hemp flower 
and tobacco, and eat opium. The men wear a loincloth or waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, a coat or shirt, a Maratha turban, and 
sandals or shoes, The women are fond of gay colours and dress in 
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the full Maratha robe or sddi and a bodice with a back and short 
sleeves, Every married woman wears the lucky necklace or 
mangalsutra and toerings or jodvis, Women mark their brows with 
vermilion and men with sandal paste. Both men and women have 
a store of rich clothes and ornaments like those of Brihmans or 
local Mardtha Kunbis for holiday wear. They are clean, honest, 
hardworking, fragal, orderly, and hospitable. They are hereditary 
penters, and many of them are employed in the public works 
and railway workshops. They make and mend carts, ploughs, and 
other field tools, and add to their earnings as carpenters by 
working as husbandmen. They are one of the old village servants, 
making and mending field tools and being paid in grain at harvest 
time. Women mind the house and boys above ten work under 
their fathers or some other skilled workman. Town carpenters are 
fairly off, and village carpenters are poor, many of them in debt. 
They work from morning to evening with a short rest at noon for 
food and sleep. They go home at seven, sup,and go to bed. 
Women mind the house, cook the food, dine after the men, clean the 
dishes, and go to bed about ten. They are busy during the fair 
season, and, except those who work as husbandmen, are id e during 
the rains. They close their shops on all Hindu holidays especially 
on the last day or no-moon of the lunar month. A family of five 
psn 16s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) a month, a birth costs about £1 
(Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs. 30), a marriage £7 10s, to 
£15 (Rs. 75-150), and a death about £2 (Rs. 20). They rank above 
Marétha Kunbis and below Brihmans. They worship all Brihmanic 
gods and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. They keep metal 
or stone images of their family gods either in their houses or 
near a stone slab set at the root of an Indian fig tree and 
covered with redlead or shendur. They offer sandal paste, flowers, 
and food to these gods and to the fig tree, calling them munjoba 
or Father Munja, that is the ghost of an unwed youth. Their priest 
is the village Joshi whom they ask to conduct their thread-girding, 
marriage, and death ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to Alandi 
near Poona, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, and Tuljaépur in the Nizém’s 
country. ‘They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. 
Early marriage, widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
sractised, and polyandry is unknown. Onthe fifth day after a birth 
Mother Sixth or Satvai is worshipped and the child is named on the 
twelfth. Boys are girt with the sacred thread between ten and fifteen. 
Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and girls between 
five and fifteen. All their customs are like those of Kunbis except 
the thread-girding when the Bréhman priest repeats lucky texts, girds 
the boy with a sacred thread, kindles a sacred or hom fire, and throws 
clarified butter into the fire. The boy asks and receives sweetmeats 
from his kinswomen and the girding is over, They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, and settle social disputes at 
caste meetings under their hereditary headman, who is treated with 
much respect. Decisions are enforced on pain of loss of caste, 
and breaches of social discipline are punished with fines which 
generally take the form of caste feasts. They send their boys to 
school, take to new pursuits, and show a disposition to improve. 
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Ta’‘mbats, or Coppersmiths, are returned as numbering 501 
and as found in all parts of the district. They claim descent 
from Tyashta the divine architect and form one of the class 
of Panch4ls which is generally sup to mean five craftsmen. 
‘They seem to have come into Ahmadnagar from the Bombay 
Karnatak. The names in common use among men are Bala, Nana, 
and Sévaléram; and among women Chimandbdi, G and 
Vith4bai. Their surnames are Bhin ar, Bhokre, ‘Chance 
Dakar, Daspurkar, Gujiékar, Hamakar, itakar, Kalkute, Kharvand- 
kar, and Vialekar. They have no divisions or family stocks, and 
ae bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their 
amily godess is Kalikadevi of Sirur in Jémkhed, and their speech both 
at home and out of doors is a dialect of Marathi. They rank with 
local Sutars or Carpenters and differ little from them in look or 
dress. ‘Town coppersmiths generally live in one-storeyed houses 
with brick or stone walls and tiled roofs, and village coppersmiths in 
houses with mud walls and thatched roofs like Kunbi houses. Asa 
rule their dwellings are clean. Except a few poor families, Tambats 
do not cook in earthen vessels. Their house goods include low 
stools, cots, bedding quilts, blankets, and metal vessels. They 
are moderate eaters and good cooks. They are vegetarians, and 
stuffed cakes or puran polis and modaks or rice flour balls staffed 
with molasses and cocoa scrapings, with sour and sharp dishes, are 
their chief dainties. They always bathe before the mornin meal, 
Though when they eat they wear the silk cloth or mugta, they do 
not make offerings to Chitra the officer of Yama the god of death. 
‘(heir caste rales forbid the use of spirittous liquors but allow the 
use of opium, the smoking and drinking of hemp, and the chewi 
of tobacco and betel. Women wear their hair in a back-knot an 
use neither flowers nor false hair. They wear the full Mardtha 
robe, passing the skirt back between the feet, and fastening it to 
the waist behind, and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. Men 
dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a Maratha or 
Brahman turban, and shoes or sandals. Men mark their brow with 
sandal paste when they bathe, and married women mark theirs with 
vermilion and wear a lucky necklace or mangalsutra and toerings 
or jodvis. Both men and women have a store of rich clothes and 
ornaments like those of local Bréhmans and Kunbis. They are 
clean, orderly, hardworking, and hospitable. Most of them work in 
copper and brass, and the rest in wood, iron, and gold. Their 
chief and hereditary work is making and repairing brass and copper 
vessels, Their calling is well paid and brisk at all seasons. till 
some are in debt partly on account of heavy marriage expenses ; 
partly from losses incurred during the 1876 famine. None of them 
work as day labourers. Women mind the honse and help the men 
by blowing the bellows and selling their wares. They close their 
work on the last day or no-moon of every Hindu month and on all 
holidays and fasts. They eat from the hands of none but their own 
caste, and are looked down on by the local Brahmans. A family of 
five spends £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 12-15) a month. They area religious 
people worshipping their family gods among other Brahmanic and 
local gods and keeping all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest 
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isalocal Brahman whom they ask to conduct their ceremonies. 
They hold their agi bh eee Kilikidevi in great reverence 
worshipping her on the last or no-moon days of Chattra or April and 
of Ashadh or July. On these two days they close their shops, do not 
break their fast till sunset, at night in the name of the goodem lay 
before their tools sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, and wheat cakes, 
and then break their fast. Next day they again worship the tools 
with sandal paste, flowers, vermilion and food cooked in the house, 
and feast on rice, pulse, clarified butter, and wheat cakes stuffed 
with boiled pulse and molasses, as a favour or prasdd from the 

dess. They havea religious teacher of their own caste whom 
they highly respect and whose decrees are held final in all social 
disputes. His office is hereditary and he is the head of a religi 
house at Mirajgaum in Ahmadnagar. He visits their dwelli 
every year, and receives a yearly money present from each of his 
followers whom he advises to be fair and just in their dealings and 
pious to the gods. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and 
evil spirits, and there have been no recent changes in their practices 
or beliefs. Child marriage, polygamy,and widow marriage are allowed 
and practised, and polyandry is unknown. Their customs differ 
little from those of the local Kiisirs, except that the local Kasdrs 
do not gird their sons with the sacred thread, while these mer gird 
their sons between eight and thirteen, with the same details as ata 
Sonir’s thread-girding. Boys are married between twelve and 
twenty-five, and girls before they come of age. They burn their 
dead and mourn ten days... They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling, and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches 
of social rules are punished with fines which generally take the form 
of caste feasts. The caste are responsible to their religious teacher 
whose decisions are obeyed on pain of expulsion. They send their 
boys to school, and as a class are well off. 

Telis, or Oil-preseers, are returned as numbering 7206 and as 
found all over the district. They have no memory of any former 
settlement. They seem to belong to the Maritha-Kunbi caste and to 
have formed a separate community because they took to oil-pressing. 
The names in common use among men and women are like Maratha- 
Konbi names. Their surnames are Divkar, Dolse, Gaikavad, 
Ghodke, Kerulkar, Katekar, Lokhande, Mangar, Saijandar, and 
Valmunjkar. Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. 
Their family gods are Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of 
Tuljipur in the Nizim’s country, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, 
and Mahddev of Sign4pur in Satara. They are dark, strong, and 
regolar-featured, and in look differ little from local Lingéyat Vénis, 
The men shave the head except the topknot and grow the moustache 
and whiskers. Women tie their hair into a back-knot and use 
neither flowers nor false hair. Both at home and abroad the 
speak a corrupt Marathi and live in one-storeyed houses with brick 
or mud walls and tiled or flat roofs. Their honse goods include, 
besides the oil-press or ghdina which is kept either at the front door 
or in the back part of the house, blankets, quilts, and metal and 
earthen vessels. They own cattle and keep servants. They are 
moderate eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is millet 
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bread, split pulse, chopped chillies or chatns, and vegetables, and 
they are fond of sour or hot dishes. ‘They eat flesh, drink liquor, 
and smoke tobacco. Women dress in a full Maratha robe and 
bodice like Kunbi women. Men dress in a loincloth or a waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt, and a Martha turban or headacarf 
Men mark their brows with sandal paste, and women with vermilion, 
and wear ornaments like those worn by Kunbis, As a class they 
are dirty, humble, hardworking, honest, frugal, and hospitable. 
They press oil from cocoa-kernel, sesamum, karla Momordica 
charantia, kardi Carthamus tinctorius, groundnuts, the fruit of the 
oilnut tree or wndi, and the hogplum or ambada. Many of them 
are cart-drivers, husbandmen, and oilcake-sellers. They are busy 
except during the rains, and, besides minding the house, their women 
help them by selling oil in their houses and going about hawking 
it. Boys above twelve help their fathers by driving the oil-press 
and selling the oilcakes. Few oilmen have capital and none are 
rich. ‘They do not work on lunar elevenths or Hkidashis, on the 
last or no-moon day of the month, or on Mondays. They rank with 
Kunbis. They worship all Bréhmanic and local gods and keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts, heir priest is a village Joshi whom 
they call to conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They 
belong to the Vaishnay sect and make pilgrimages to ‘Aiud, near 
Poona, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, an Tuljipur in the Nizim’s 
country. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. 
Their customs are the same as Mardtha customs. On the fifth day 
after a birth they worship the goddess Satvéi and name the child 
on the twelfth or thirteenth. Boys are‘married between fifteen and 
twenty-five, and girls before they come of age. Polygamy widow- 
marriage and child-marriage are allowed and practised, and 
wolyandry isunknown. They burn their dead and mourn ten days. 
Chey are. bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social 
disputesat caste meetings, ‘They send their boys to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 


Vada'rs, or Earth-diggers, are returned as numbering 3681 and 
as found in small numbers all over the district. They are said to 
have come from Telangan but have no memory of their arrival in 
the district. 'The names in common use among men are Bhaviini, 
Chima, Durga, Gangiirdm, Govinda, Hanmanta, Khandu, Lakshuman, 
Nigu, Pindu, Parsu, Sheshapa, Vithu, and Yesn; and among 
women, Bhégi, Bhima, Chimi, Ganga, Girji, Kashi, Kondi, Lakshmi, 
Nagi, Narmadi, Parvati, Rakmi, Rami, Rangu, and Sala; men add 
anna or brother and dpa or father to their names, and women ava 
or mother, aka or sister, and amma or mother. Their commonest 
surnames are Alkute, Chaugole, Dandvat, Dhotre, Gunjal, Kusmand, 
Maharnavare, Malage, Mandkar, Markad, Pavar, Pitekar, Seldr, 
and Wardhappa. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Their home tongue is a corrapt Telugu and out-of- 
doors they speak a corrupt Marathi. Their family gods are Balaji 
or Vyankatraman of Tirupati in North Arket and Mahddev. 
They include three divisions Gadi Vadérs or cartmen, Jénti Vadars 
or grindstone makers, and Mati Vaddrs or earthmen. The first 
own carts and builocks, the second are makers of grindstones or 
jintis, and the third take their name from watt or earth. They are 
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dark, strong, muscular, and able to bear great fatigue. They live 
in wicker-work huts thatched with straw. Their house are 
blankets, quilts, and vessels all of earth except one or two of metal. 
They own bullocks, buffaloes, or asses and sometimes dogs and pigs 
They are great eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is ti 
bread, split pulse, chopped chillies, and vegetables. They are fond 
of sour dishes, and their special dishes are wheat flour cakes stuffed 
with boiled pulse and molasses and fried cakes or felchis. They boil 
rice flour in water and eat it strained, with something sour, This 
they call eitmuda, and say that it takes away the feeling of weariness 
after hard work. They give caste feasta at marriages and deaths. 
They eat flesh except beef, and drink liquor. They do not bathe 
every day nor do they perform any rites before their sical 4. oa 
evening meals. They eschew animal food and liquor on ir 
fast days, and offer flesh to their gods on Dasara in October, and 
drink liquor. The men smoke hemp flower and tobacco and eat 
opium. The men shave the head except the top-knot and grow the 
moustache and whiskers. Women tie their hair in a back-knot and 
use neither flowers nor false hair. Men dress in a waistcloth ora 
pair of short breeches, a coarse shouldercloth, a shirt or coat, a rough 
Mariitha turban, a wallet or ¢i4i, and sandals, as shoes are forbidden. 
The women wear the full Mariitha robe and bodice. Both men and 
women have seldom a store of good clothes and ornaments for 
special occasions, Every married woman wears the lucky necklace 
and bell-metal toerings and a number of tin and brass ornaments 
made in Kunbi fashion. They wear a number of bangles and 
wristlets on the right hand but none on the left. They are 
dirty, humble, hardworking, honest, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They are quarrymen and contract to supply building stones; others 
are bricklayers and make clay and stone walls. The women 
mind the house and help the men by fetching stones and earth. Boys 
above fifteen do the same work as men. Men and boys above 
fifteen go to the quarries at sunrise and remain at work till sunset. 
Women mind the house and join their husbands with their dinner, 
Both men and women rest at noon, dine, and sleep, and set to work 
about two and work till dark. They are fairly off. Their trade 
is brisk in the fair months and slack during the rains. They 
rest on all holidays and when a marriage and a death happens in 
their house. A family of five spends 12s, to £1 (Rs. 6-10) a month. 
A house costs 6s. to £2 (Rs. 3-20) to build, their house goods are 
worth £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10-25), a birth costs 6s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 3-12), 
a marriage £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50), and a death 8s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 4-15). 
They worship all Brihmanic gods and keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They revere the local Brahmans but do not ask 
them to conduct any of their ceremonies. They worship their 
house gods on holidays and fasts and make pilgrimages to 
Pandharpur in Sholapur and to Tirapati in North Arkot. They have 
a religions teacher of their own caste who occasionally visits their 
dwellings and levies a yearly tribute in money from his followers. He 
settles social disputes but gives no religious or moral teaching. They 
believe in witchcraft, soothgaying, and evil spirits. Of the sixteen 
Hindu sacraments they keep birth, hair-clipping, marriage, puberty, 
and death. After the birth of a child the mother is bathed for 
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five days by castewomen who visit her daily each bringing a pitcher 
of water. On the fifth, the father asks a Brihman, who chooses 
a locky name for the child, They do not worship Satvii or Mother 
Sixth and the mother’s uncleanness does not last more than five days. 
Friends and relations are asked on the fifth and dined. In the 
evening the women name and cradle the child, and leaye with 
presents of boiled gram. At the time of the child’s hair-clipping, a 
cocoanut is broken and the kernel is handed among the casper 
They marry their boys and girls between five and twenty-five, 
and have no rule that a girl must be married before she comes 
of age. Child marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. The fathers 
of the boy and the girl arrange the match, the castemen approve 
it, and the local Brahman names a lucky day for the marriage. 
On the day before the marriage the castepeople meet at the 
girl’s, take her father with them, visit the boy’s, and return to the 
eis accompanied by the bridegroom and his PY ark He halts 
or a time in a small blanket tent which is pitch fore the girl’s 
house. The family gods are worshipped and the boy's brow is marked 
once with sandal paste and five times with turmeric. The girl also 
goes through the same ceremony and the couple are bathed in 
warm water by married women of the girl’s house. The bride- 
groom is dressed in fresh clothes and seated in the tent while the 
girl joins the women in the house. Their maging generally take 
place about sunset. The bridegroom into the house, takes the 
bride by the hand and leads her into the tent, where they stand 
together facing the east, the married women sing lucky marri 
songs, and both men and women guests throw red rice over the 
pair. The pair sit side by side on the blanket and are husband and 
wife. Unlike the local Maratha Kunbis they do not tie a marriage 
coronet to the bridegroom’s brow, they have no marriage altar or 
bahule, and no music. The pair bow before the family gods and 
the elders, and are treated to a dinner of rice, clarified butter, 
pulse, and sweet cakes, and friends and relations are feasted. On the 
second or third day the phal ordresspresenting ceremony is performed 
when the pair pour milk five times on each other’s hands and play 
hide and seek with betelnuts. Relations present the pair with 
clothes and the bridegroom gives the bride a new suit of clothes and 
ornaments. A caste feast with meat and liquor ends the ceremony 
and the guests go home. When she comes of age a girl sits apart 
for three days, is bathed on the fourth, and her lap is filled with 
rice, & cocoanut, and fruit as among the Kunbis. They bury their 
dead and mourn ten days. They never offer rice balls to crows in 
| honour of the dead or perform any mind-rites or shriddhs, They 
feast the caste on some day between the eleventh and the fifteenth 
after the death. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and settle social disputes at caste council meetings. They have an 
hereditary headman called chaugula, who is greatly respected by the 
caste though he has no authority over the members of the caste 
council or panch who are chosen from time to time. Their religious 
teacher visits their homes, settles social disputes, and hears appeals 
from the council’s decisions. Breaches eb distipting are punished by 
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fines which generally take the form of caste feasts, They do not 
send their boys to school, their services are in great demand, and 
they work by the piece and earn high wages. As a class they are 
well-to-do. 
Musicians include two divisions with a strength of 2707 or 038 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 
Ahmadnagar Musicians, 1531. 
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Ghadshis, or Musicians, are returned as numbering seventy-five 
and as found in small numbers all over the district. Most of them 
have lately come into the district from Poona, Sétéra and Sholépur, 
and have no settled homes. Some come in search of work in the 
fair season and go back to their homes in Poona, Sdtdra, and Shols- 
pur during the rains. The names in common use among men and 
women are the same as among Kunbis, and their surnames are 
Bhonsle, Chavaén, Gdikayid, Ghorpade, Jddhav, More, Pavar, 
Randge, and Survanshi. In look ie and food they resemble 
local Kunbis. They are clean, hardworking, natured, and 
hospitable, but given to drink, They play on the drum or chau- 
ghada and the pipe or sanai and are good singers. Some of them 
get a yearly grain allowance from villagers in return for playing at 
the village temple. They are busy during the marriage season 
from October to June, and on holiday evenings amuse the people 
by singing songs. They worship all Brahman ; and keep the 
ordinary fasts and feasts. They are Smarts and their priest is 
Deshasth Brahman whom they ask to conduct their marriage and 
death ceremonies. Child-marriage polygamy and widow-marriage 
are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. Their 
customs do not differ from Kunbi customs. They have a caste 
council and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
Breaches of social discipline are punished by fines which generally 
take the form of caste feasts. They send their boys to school and 
are a steady people. 


Guravs, or Priests, are returned as numbering 2632, and as 
found all over the district. They are said to be descended from 
Then and why they came into the 

district is not known. They are probably early settlers the original 
ministrants in all ling temples. They are of two divisions Junares 
who belong to Junnar in Poona and Nagares who belong to Ahmad- 
nagar; these two classes do not eat together or intermarry. The 
names in common use among men and women are the same as 
among local Brahmans and Kunbis. Their surnames are Achéri, 
Bhade, Dhumal, Gajbhér, Jagdamb, Katekar, Kharite, Shrimant, 
Sinde, and Thorét. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Their family gods are Bahiroba of Sonéri, of Ambadgaon, 
and of Simplaépur in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tuljépur in the Niz&im’s 
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country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. As a rule, they are 
dark strong and well made like Kunbis and live in middle-class 
houses with brick walls and tiled or terraced roofs. Their speech 
both at home and abroad is Maréthi, and their houses are well 
supplied with clay and metal vessels. They keep cattle and some- 
times servants to help in the field. They are moderate eaters and 
good cooks, and their staple food is millet bread, pulse, and 
vegetables. They regularly bathe before the morning meal, wash 
the image of Shiv and those in the temples with water 
and lay sandal paste and flowers before them. At their meals 
some in the sacred silk cloth and others in a freshly washed 
and untouched cotton waistcloth. Nagare Guravs are strict 
vegetarians and do not drink liquor ; the Junares eat with Kunbis 
and take flesh and country liquor. Their special dishes are the 
same as those of local Brahmans and they hold caste feasts in 
honour of marriages and deaths. They dress like Br&hmans or 
Marathés. The women wear the bodice and the full Maratha robe 
ing the skirt back between the feet and tucking it into the waist 
hind. They are clean, neat, orderly, honest, and hospitable. 
They beg and are hereditary ministrants in Shiv’s temples living on 
the offerings made to the god, and on grain allowances from the 
vi in return for their services in the village temples. Every 
Saturday they sweep and cowd the village shrines, bathe and 
rub the vi Méruti with redlead and oil, put a garland of rut 
Calotropis tea flowers about his neck and offer him food. 
They are good musicians, and, at marriages, accompany 
dancing girls on the double drum called tabala and the clarion 
or algujy. They also make leaf plates and saucers and sell them 
to the villagers. They are said to have power over the gods 
whose servants they are, and are much respected by the villagers. 
They belong to the Shaiv sect and have house images of Bhavani, 
Ganpati, and Khandoba. They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, 
and their priest belongs to their own caste, but they often ask 
the village Joshi to conduct their marriage and death cere- 
monies. Na Guravs perform their ceremonies in Brdéhman 
fashion and Juuare Guravs in Kunbi fashion. They have a caste 
council and a headman called mehetrya and settle social disputes at 
meetings of adult castemen under the headman. Breaches of social 
rules are punished by fines which generally take the form of caste 
feasts, and men put out of ¢aste are not allowed to come back until 
they give a caste feast or at least a service of betel. They send 
their boys to school, but take to no new pursuits. They are a 
teady class. 
Servants include two divisions with a total strength of 11,600 
r 1°64 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 
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Nha'vis, or Barbers, are returned as numbering 7858, and as 
found all over the district. They have no story of their ongin and 
have no memory of any former home. The names in common use 
among men and women are the same as those among Kunbis. They 
are of two divisions, Mariitha Nhdvis and Mashdl or Torch-bearing 
also called Khiandesh Nhdvis. The surnames of the Mariitha Nhavis 
are Amte, Bhapkar, Bhople, Bhosle, Bidvai, Chavin, Dalve, 
Dandvate, Gadekar, Gdikavad, Gore, Hardle, Hirave, Italkar, 
Jadhav, Kale, Kashid, Keskar, Khadke, Kshi , Lonkhande, 
Malkar, Mohite, ao Nimbdlkar, Mike opi unke, Shin = 
Sonvane, Takpithe, Tanpure, Thordét, and, Vigmire; and those o 
the Mashdl or Tenchsbassing Nhavis, Avti, Bhadani, Géikavad, 
Gavli, Jadhav, Kardnde, Nikamb, Pagér, Payér, Révut, Shinde, and 
Vaghmare. In both divisions sameness of surname bars iage. 
Maratha Nhavis have no objection to shave the heads of Buruds, 
Saltangars, and Jingars, whom Mashdl Nhiivis refuse to shave. 
In look food drink and dress Nhévis differ so little from local 
Konbis that one may be easily mistaken for the other. They live 
in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. 
As a class they are dirty, honest, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They are proverbially quick and crafty os the Marathi saying runs, 
Among men the barber ; among birds the crow.1. Their chief and 
hereditary calling is hair-dressing, but some of them play on the 

ipe or sanai and beat the double drum called tabala or chaughada., 
dndesh or Mashil Nhavis, besides shaving, hair-cutting, and 
shampooing are professional torch-bearers, scour metal lamps, and 
sweep and clean their masters’ houses. Some Nhdvis are employed 
as constables and many in hospitals as wound dressers, surgery with 
some being an hereditary calling. Their monthly earnings vary from 
12s. to £5 (Rs. 6-50). Village barbers are not paid in cash bnt in 
gram at harvest time their share being estimated at about one- 
sixtieth of the crop. Besides his yearly grain allowance the barber 
is given a cake every week when he comes to shave his patron. 
Some also work in the fields. Town Nhiivis are fairly offand village 
Nhivis are poor. In former days the barber used to attend every 
feast at Kunbi’s and Mali’s houses and pour water on the hands of 
the guests both when they began and at they ended eating. For 
this little service every quest was bound to give the barber a quarter 
or chauth of a cake. They have forfeited this right by taking to 
shave the heads of Burnds and Jingars. At every hair-clipping 
ceremony the barber is presented with a pair of scissors and a piece 
of bodicecloth or ‘han, or 2s, (Re. 1) as the price of both. At a 
marriage, the barber serves the bridegroom asa groom, and waves the 
Aly whisk or chauri round the pair at the lucky moment when red millet 
is thrown over them, and, at the end of the ceremony, is rewarded 
with a turban and a cocoanut or some money. At every thread- 
girding the barber shaves the boy’s head and is given a bodicecloth 
with a cocoanut, and after every death he receives the waistcloth 
worn by the chief mourner when he has his moustache shaved. “A 
Brahman widow has to give her robe and bodice to the barber who 





The Marathi rons: Mdasint Nidew, pobshdnt baru, 
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shaves her head for the first time. At Divali in October the barber 
rubs his patron’s body with oil and holds a mirror to his face and is 
rewarded with money ora bodicecloth. Of late villagers have become 
less careful than they used to be to give the barber these perquisites. 
The women do no work except minding the house. e men 
are busy shaving, hair-dressing, and shampooing every morning 
till noon when they bathe and take their meal. After bathing 
they do not dress hair and if they are called to attend a customer 
they must again bathe. They pass their evenin aying 
on the pipe and drum. Their calling is well paid in the fair 
season and they never entirely rest from work. The musicians 
are well off daring the marriage season and at other times work as 
barbers, A barber’s earnings are generally enough to keep him in 
fair comfort, but they spend more fran they ought on marriages and 
many of them are in debt. They rank below Kunbis and above the 
impure castes. They worship all Brahman gods and keep all 
the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts. heir priest is a village Soaks 
who conducts their marriage and death ceremonies. Child-marriage 
widow-marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; and all 
their social and religious customs are the same as those of local 
Kunbis. Maratha Nhavis dress the hair of Hindus except the impure 
castes, and of Musalmdns and Christians; Mashal Nhavis attend no 
one but pure Hindus. They are boundtogether by astrong caste feel- 
ing and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their 
boys to school, take to new pursuits, and show a tendency to rise. 
Parits, or Washermen, are returned as numbering 4041, and as 
found all over the district. They say they were originally Kunbis 
and separated when they took to clothes washing. They have no 
memory of any former home and cannot tell when or why they 
came to the district. The names in common use among Men are 
Ananda, Ripu, Bhavani, Bhima, Chandrabhan, Chimna, Dhonda, 
Gahena, Ganu, Goma, Kesu, Miruti, Mbatarya, Nagu, Péndu; 
Tulsirim, Vyanku and Yesu ; and among women, Bhagirthi, Chimi, 
Gahni, Godu, Kashi, Manjula, Mathi, Mula, Pdru, Rakhmi, Ragu, 
Saku Thaku, and Yamuna. Men add mehfar or headman, and women 
hai or lady to their names. Their surnames are Abhange, Admane, 
Aréde, Burdte, Barude, Borhéde, Bombale, Bhagvat, Dalvi, Desai, 
Gavli, Géikavad, Gaiydrdikar, Kadam, Kate, Kothale, ao 
Mane, Phand, Révut, Rokad, Sdlunke, Sassine, Sirsdt, Sonsale, 
Sonavne, Tarote, and Thinekar. Persons with the same surname 
cannot intermarry. Their marriage guardians or devaks are five 
kinds of leaves or panchpalvis, a mango branch, the leaves of the 
rui bush Calotropis gigantea, an Indian millet stalk, flowers or twigs 
of the kalamb Nauclea cadamba, and of the kartak creeper. Their 
| family deities are Bahiroba of Agadgion in Ahmadnagar, Davalmalik 
of Poona, Devi of Tuljépar in the Nizdm’s country, and Khandoba of 
Jejuri in Poona. ‘They are of two divisions Parits proper and Kadw 
or Bastard Parits, who neither eat together nor intermarry. In look 
and speech. Parits cannot be distinguished from local Kanbis. 
‘They live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. 
Their house goods include low stools, blankets, quilts, and metal 
and clay vessels, and they own goats, poultry, bullocks, and 
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asses. Dogs are their onl . They are great eaters and 

_ eat par — Puce 4 eTadian — — pulse, vole onions 
or garlic, and their special dishes are rolly polies or puranpolis, fri 
rice cakes or telchis, rice, fish, and flesh. They bathe regularly 
holidays and fasts, when they offer flowers, sandal , and food to 
their gods in the house and eat their morning meal. On other days 
they wash only their hands and feet before taking their pre 
meal. They use all kinds of flesh except beef and pork, and dri 
country liquor and hemp water or bhang. They eschew flesh and 
liquor on all ial ceremonies and fast days. n shave the head 
except the topknot and the face except the moustache and whiskers ; 
and women roll their hair into a solid ball called buchada at the back 
of the head. Men dress in a loincloth, or a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, 
a coat, a Mardtha turban, and a pair of sandals or shoes ; women 


* wear the full Maratha robe and bodice with a back and short sleeves, 


but do not pass the skirt of the robe back between the feet. Both 
men and women have a store of ornaments for special occasions, like 
those worn by local Kunbis. They keep no clothes in store as the 

wear clothes given them to wash. As a class they are clean, - 
working, honest, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. They are heredi- 
tary washermen, and many of the village Parits are husbandmen. 
Women, besides minding the house, help the men in washing clothes 
and if required work in the fields. Town Parits earn 10s, to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) a month. Village Parits, as 4 rule, are paid not in cash 
but in grain, receiving a share ofthe harvest estimated at one-sixtieth. 
Besides this, every Parit is given a cake when he brings back 
clothes from the wash, and, on every holiday, each landowner and 
husbandman is bound to give the washerman a dining dishful of 
cooked food. Parits rise at six in the morning and go to the river 
with their clothes to wash, work all day at the river with a short 
rest at noon for food, and return home at sunset ; women mind the 
house and join the men as soon as their food is ready. Their trade 
is brisk in the fair season and slack in the rains, and they close their 
work on all leading Hindu holidays. They rank below local Kunbis 
and above the impure classes. Brahmans hold clothes freshly wash- 
ed by Parits impure and will bathe if they happeu to touch a Parit 
caerying newly washed clothes thongh at other times they treat them 
as Maratha Kunbis. When a Bréhman receives his clothes from 
the wash, he persis them by dropping a little water on them from 
a sweet basil or tulsi leaf. In marriages, the village washerman 
supplies the pdyghadis or foot-cloths which are strewn before the 


marriage procession at the swumukh or looking at the bride’s face 


by the bridegroom’s mother, and at the vardt or receiving the 
couple at the bridegroom’s house. At Divdli time in October, the 

rman, accompanied by his wife with a metal dish on which are 
a light, betel, and red rice, moves from door to door waving the light 
about his patrons each of whom pays him jd. to 1s. (Re. ty. ). 
Parits worship all Br4hman and AAA ets ok keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to Alandi in Poona, Agad- 
gaon in Abmadnagar, Jejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in Sholdpur, 
and Tuljépur in the Niz4m’s country. Their priest is a vi ¢ Joshi 
who conducts their marriage and death ceremonies. They believe in 
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witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits and in their social and reli- 
gious customs do not differ from local Kunbis. Child-marriage poly- 
gamy and widow-marriage are allowed and practised and polyandry 
is unknown. They bury their dead and mourn ten days during 
which the next of kin do not wear their tarbans. They havea caste 
council and an hereditary headman called mehtar, and settle social 
disputes at meetings of castemen under the headman. The decisions 
of the caste council are enforced on pain of expulsion. At every 
caste feast and marriage the headman’s brow is first marked with 
sandal paste, and to him betel is first served. They send their boys 
to school but do not take to new pursuits. Town Parits are fairly 
off, and village Parits are poor. 

Shepherds include three divisions with a strength of 40,539 or 
5°75 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 

Ahmadnagar Shepherds, 1851, 






Maen | Female Total. 
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10,808 10,735 30,627 
oa tan 40 412 BTd 
Ehitikes ie ‘nal To TO . 140 
Total 20,522 an207 | 40,580 
Dha or Cowmen, with a strength of 39,527, are found all 


over the district. As neers So from Kimdthi or Telang Dhan- 
ears Marétha Dhangars aredivided into nine classes, Abirs, Banajis, 
ges, Hatkars, Khutekars, Marithds, Sangars, Segars, and Vaidos. 
Of these Hatkars, Segars, and Khutekars eat together but do not 
intermarry ; the rest are entirely distinct neither eating together nor 
intermarrying. The following details apply to Mardtha Dhangars. 
The common names among men and women are the same as ft 
oflocal Kunbis. Their surnames are Agise, Bhigvat, Bhand, 
Bhite, Bhonde, Bhusfiri, Buchade, Bule, Chitar, Daphal, Gavate, 
Ghodage, Ghume, Hajari, Holkar, Jadhav, Kaitake, Kapdi, Kapri, 
Kasbe, Kasid, Khétekar, Khilléri, Ldmbhdte, Makhar, Mandlik, 
Mang, Marle, Matkar, Mitge, Nagare, Pandit, Phanas, Pingle, 
Rahij, Rasinkér, Rode, Rodge, Sarode, Sdvale, Soliite, Sonaval, 
Sudke, Tégad, Tong, Vagmare, and Virkar. Persons bearing the 
game surname cannot intermarry. Their family deities are Biroba or 
Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tulj4pur in the Nizim’s 
country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. Asa rule they are dark 
strong and muscular. The men shave the head except the topknot and 
the face except the moustache and whiskers. A few among them let 
their beards grow. In language, house, food, and dress they resemble 
local Kunbis. Asa rule they are dirty, but hospitable, thrifty, and 
free from crime. ‘They are proverbially foolish, obstinate, an dull. 
- One common Marathi saying runs : A Dhangar’s madness has g tinto 
his head'; and the phrase Diener is used of a dullard.* They are 
shepherds and cattle sellers, more often rearing sheep and goats than 
poe St eee ES ee a ee 
'The Mardthi runs: r wed shirle dhe, D madness has 
rune Dihamgas = ioc sa pina hangar 


into his head, or Tydla bigots | madness haa 
araed iin, 2 ‘The Marathi is, To DAangar dhe, He is a D ; 
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cows. Some who live in the plains rear horses which are called 
Dhangars’ horses or Dhangari ghodds and are famed for hardiness and 
endurance, Some deal in wool, and many weave coarse blankets called 
chavdles. The women mind the house and help the men in spinning 
wool, and those who have cattle in polling dairy produce. A few 
Dhangars are husbandmen and makers of the weaver’s brushes called 
kunchis. They rank themselves with Mardéthas, do not eat from 
Buruds, Katéris, and Ghisddis and keep aloof from the impure classes. 
They worship all Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts, fasting on the lunar elevenths or Lhidashes in 
Ashadh or July and Kértik in October, on Gokulashtami in Shravan 

or August, and on Shiv’s Night or Shivrdtra in Magh or February. 

On these days as a rule they eat only once either at noon or at night. 

Their favourite is Biroba or Bahiroba, in whose name they set 

a stone on the hill where they pasture their herds, rub the stone 

with sandal paste, and lay flowers and bow before it. Their priest is a 
Deshasth Brahman whom they ask to conduct their marriage cere- 

monies. They cannot say to what sect they belong. They make 

pilgrimages to Alandi and Jejuri in Poona, to Rasin in Ahmad- 

nagar, and to Pandharpur in Sholapur. They keep images of their 

family gods in their houses, bathe them on holidays, and rub them 

with sandal paste and lay flowers before them. They believe in 

witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, and some of them are clever 

soothsayers and astrologers. Child -niseaege polygamy and widow- 

marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown, 

They perform only birth marriage puberty and death ceremonies, and 

their ritual is the same as the Kunbi ritual, On the fifth day after 

the birth of a child they slaughter a goat in the name of Satvai and 

offer boiled mutton to the goddess. The mother's impurity lasts 

ten days. They name their children on the evening of the twelfth 

and distribute boiled grain among their friends and kinsfolk. 

They marry their boys between fifteen and twenty-five, and their girls 

before they come of age. On a girl's coming of age she sits apart 

for three days, is bathed on the fourth, and her lap 1s filled with rice 

and cocoanuts. They burn or bury their dead and mourn them ten 

days. On the twelfth they present uncooked food to Brahmans 

in the name of the dead, and treat the caste people to a dinner.! 

They have a caste council, and their hereditary headman is called 

Gavda, Karbhiri, Mirdha (H. meaning ao village overseer), or Patil. 

They say he has no authority to settle social disputes which are 

agansf referred to meetings of elderly castemen. Breaches of 

caste rules are punished with fines which take the form of caste 

feasts. Few among them send their boys to achool or take to new 

pursuits. They are a contented class. 

Gavlis, or Cow-keepers, are returned as numbering $72, and as 
found scattered all over the district except in Akola, Nevasa, and 
Sengamner. They move from place to place in search of pasture 
for their cattle. They have no story of their origin and no memory 
of any former settlement, or of the reason or the date of their coming 


1 Faller details of Dhangar customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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to Ahmadnagar. ‘The names in common use among men are Bhiva, 
Govinda, Khandu, Nimba, Satvaji, and Shetiba ; and among women 
Avyadabsi, Bhagi, Gop4bai, Harnai, Parabai, Rakhmai, and Vithabai. 
heir surnames are Atrunkarin, Aurangibdde, Avasekar, Bahirvade, 
Bhaganagari, Chankade, Dahivade, Divate, Godalkar, Harab, 
Hitdurkar, Hochche, Jumivale, Khatdde, Langde, Langote, Malkn, 
Nabade, and Shahpurkar, Sameness of surname is a bar to marriage. 
Their family god is Mahddev, and they have house images of Devi 
of Tulj4pur in the Nizém’s country, of Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, 
and of Vithoba of Pandharpur in Sholépur. They are divided into 
Ahirs, Dhangars, and Lingdyats. The number of Ahir Gayl 
found in the district is very small, and Dhangar Gavlis are also rare. 
The following details apply to Langiyes Gavlis. As a class they 
are strong, k, and well made. The men shave the head except 
the topknot and the face except the moustache and whiskers. Their 
speech both at home and abroad is a corrupt Marathi like that of 
the local Kunbis, Town Gavlis live in one-storeyed houses with 
brick or mud walls and tiled or flat roofs, and village Gavlis in 
cottages with wattled walls and thatched roofs. Their house goods 
include low stools with a store of metal and clay vessels, and they 
keep servants to watch their cattle. They own cows, buffaloes, and 
sheep and goats, and dogs are their only pets. They are great 
eaters and poor cooks, and their special dishes include rolly polies 
or puranpolis rice and condiments. Their — food is mullet 
bread, pulse, and curds with milk and butter. ‘hey do not bathe 
daily before they take their morning meal, but, like other Lingayats, 
always wear Shiv's emblem the ling, wash it with water every 
morning before they dine, and lay food before it. They are 
forbidden to use animal food or liquor on pain of loss of caste, but 
drink hemp water or bhdng, smoke hemp flower or ganja, smoke and 
- chew tobacco, and eat opium. The women do not use narcotics 
except tobacco which they chew with betel and lime. They plait 
their hair in braids which they wear in a semicircular ring at the back 
of the head or roll it intoasolid knot called buchada sas ey putting 
flowers or falee hair in it, The men dress in a pair of short 
drawers ora loincloth, a smock orbandi,anda head-dress which seems 
the rude form of turban from which the present Brahman turban 
has been developed. The women wear a robe hanging like a petti- 
coat from the waist to the ankle and a bodice with a back and short 
sleeves. The ornaments worn by men are gold earrings or murakis, 
silver wristlets or kadds, a silver waistchain or katdora, and silver 
finger rings ; and those of women, gold and silver necklaces, silver 
armlets or dandolis, a nose ring or nath, toe-rings or jodvis, and 
silyer wristlets or gots, Married girls can wear nose-rings or naths 
as presents from their mothers and from no one else on pain of loss 
of caste. Both men and women are fond of gay colours and have a 
special dress for great occasions. As «class they are clean, hard- 
working, honest, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. They are heredi- 
tary owners of cattle and deal in dairy produce, The men take their 
cattle to grass lands in the morning and watch them till sunset. They 
return at dark, milk them, eat, and go to rest. Women mind the 
house, feed and rear the calyes, and prepare and sell thedairy produce. 
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They lately suffered greatly during several years of short rainfall. 
They rank above Kunbis and below local Pidhaians: They worship 
all Br&éhman gods and keep all fasts and feasts. Their priest is a 
Jangam or Lingéyat or in his absence a village Joshi who conducts 
their iage and death ceremonies. As a rule they bathe on all 
holidays and fasts, wash the house gods, and lay sandal paste, flowers, 
and food before them. Men mark their brows with ashes and 
women with vermilion on holidays and with white ashes on 
fast days. Their chief holidays are Shimga in March, Dasara 
in September, and Diedli in October; and their fast 
are Shiv’s Night or Shivrdtra in February, and all Mondays in 
Shrévan or August. They profess not to believe in witchcraft 
or evil spirits, but have faith in soothsaying. Early marriage 
widow-marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. As soon as a child is born, the Lingé 
riest or Jangam visits the house, touches the child’s head with a 
ling, and hands over the ling to the child’s mother who keeps it 
until the child is about twelve years old. Both men and women 
wear the ling round their necks on pain of loss of caste. It is worn 
either tied round by a ribbon or silk cord, or ina silver box fastened 
by a silver chain. After child-birth they do not worship Satvéi or 
hold the mother impure. Some women neighbours are asked to the 
house on the twelfth day, and they name and cradle the child. 
Boys are married between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they 
come of age. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s and settles the 
iage with her father in presence of some members of the caste. 
Both the pase go to = ements = looks at his They te 
or hang and names a lucky day for the marriage. tie 
‘dears basesh ek Ghats aaednae ian or devak to the first 
of the marriage booth both at the boy’s and at the girl’s. The bride- 
groom goes with music and a band of friends to the bride’s where the 
pair sit together on two low stools and have red Indian millet thrown 
over them by the Lingdyat priest or Jangam, or by the vi 
Joshi if the Jangam is absent. The pair are then seated on the 
raised altar or bahule and their brows are marked with vermilion 
and rice. Friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner of boiled 


_rice and pulse or khichadi, milk, curds, and fried cakes or telchis. 


Cows are not milked and calves are not tied on the marriage day. 
When a girl comes of age she does not sit apart, but rubs her brow 
with ashes and is held pure. She is not allowed to work in the dairy 
for three days though she may cook if she bathes in warm water 
from head to foot. They bury the dead. The dead are seated in a 
wooden frame or makhar, their brows are marked with ashes, and 
Shiv’s emblem the ling is tied totheir garments. Four men take the 
frame on their shoulders and bury the dead. The Lingdyat priest 
or Jan attends the funeral, and the grave is filled with earth 
and salt by the chief mourner and the funeral a - Tho next of 
kin are not held impure in consequence of a sath but the chief 
mourner has to feed the caste people on the seventh day or on the 
first no-moon day after the death. They do not perform mind rites 
or shraddh and the dead are never remembered in the Mahdlaya 
Paksha or All Soul’s Fortnight in September. They are bound 
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together by a strong caste feeling, and settle social disputes at 
meetings of castemen. A free pardon is granted to those who 
submit, and serious breaches of social rules are punished with fines 
which generally take the form of caste feasts. They do not send 
their children to school or take to new pursuits. 


Kha'tiks, or Butchers, are returned as numbering 140 and as 
found all over the district except in Karjat and Sangamner. They 
belong to the Marétha Dhangar caste and eat bat do not marry 
with Kunbis and Malis. They do not differ in uppearance from local 
Dhangars, and their language both at home and abroad is a Kunbi- 
like Marathi. They live in one or two-storeyed houses with walls of 
anbarnt brick and mud and tiled or flat roofs. They own sheep, 
and dogs are their only pets. They are great eaters and bad cooks, 
and their staple food is millet bread and vegetables with hot dishes 
and chopped chillies or chatni. Their ial dishes are fried cakes 
or telchis and gulavni or rice flour boiled in water and mixed 
with molasses. “They eat flesh except beefand pork and drink liquor. 
They dress like Dhangars and have no separate clothes for 
occasions or special ceremonies. As a class they are sf - 
working, and hospitable, but somewhat given to drink. hey rear 
and deal in sheep and wool and some of them weave rough blankets 
or chavdles. Women mind the house and spin wool, and children 
above ten watch sheep. They worship all Bréhmanic gods and keep 
all Hindu fasts and feasts like Kunbis. Their family gods are Devi 
of Tuljdépur in the Nizdm’s country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in 
Poona. They keep the images of their gods in the house, and offer 
them sandal paste, flowers, and food on Mondays, and on full-moon 
and no-moon days. Their priest is a local Brahman, whom they 
ask to conduct their marriages. They have no religious teacher 
of their own and they cannot tell to what sect they a ea They 
perform birth marriage and death ceremonies a and their 
customs are similar to those of the local Kunbis. ild-marriage 
polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised, and poly- 
andry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. 
They do not send their boys to school, some have become husband- 
men and others weave coarse blankets or kdmblis and chavdles. 
Their calling is well paid and they are fairly off. 

Labourers include four divisions with a strength of 33,045 or 
4°66 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Ahmadnagar Labourers, 1831. 





Bhois, or Fishers, are returned as numbering 895 and as found 
in river bank towns and villages all over the district except in 
Akola and Kopargaon. The names in common use among men are 

a 772—20 


Bhoia, 
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Bhikya Chima, Gangéraém, Hari, Khandu, Malbéri, Malya, Mhddu, 
Néréyan, Phakir, Sahaédu, and Vithu; and among mote Bhégi, 
Bhimi, Chimi, Ganga, Jamni, Kasa, Rahi, Rangi, Saka, Siti, Tai, 
and Yamani. The men add ndik or headman and the women dai 
or lady to their names. Their commonest surnames are Bhokare, 
Chavan, Dongre, Gulavant, Ghatmal, Jhéte, Kasid, Kathavate, 
Khatméle, Mahulkar, Nirmal, Sinde, Singar, and Tile. Persons 
bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their family deities 
are Bahirobe of Agadgaon in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tuljapur in the 
Nizém’s country, and Khandoba of Jejuri near Poona. They are 
divided into Maratha Bhois, Mala Bhois, Kaéchi Bhois, and Pardeshi 
Bhois, who neither eat together nor in : these 
Maratha Bhois are alone found in large numbers in the district with 
their bastards or Lenkuvalds, who eat but do not ery with them, 
They are dark, strong, muscular, and lar-featured like Mar&thas, 
and both st home and abroad speak a dialect of Mardthi. In look, 
dwelling, food, and drink they differ little from Maratha Kunbis. 
The men wear a loincloth, a pair of short drawers or chaddis, ora 
waistcloth, a smock or bandi, or a waistcoat without buttons, 
a shouldercloth, and a Maratha turban with sandals or shoes; the 
women dress in a robe and bodice with a back and short sleeves. 
Both men and women have a taste for gay colours, Their ornaments 
are like those worn by Mardétha Kunbis. The men do not mark 
their brows with sandal paste nor do the women mark theirs with 
vermilion. Asa class they are clean and hardworking and havea 
ae name for honesty. Thongh hospitable and given to drink they 

o not outrun their income. They are hereditary nquin-bearers 
and fishers, and their monthly earnings vary from 16s. to £1 
(Rs.8-10),. The men fish in the rivers from six to twelve in the 
morning, take their dinner, and again fish till sunset. The women 
and outs above ten mind the house and sell the fish, and boys above 
twelve learn fishing under their father’s eye. Their trade is brisk in 
the fair season. They rest on the principal Hindu fast days but on 
no holidays except Dasara in September. They rank below Maré- 
tha Kunbis and above the impure classes. They are religious, every 
day worshipping their family deities Bahiroba, Devi, and Khandoba 
with food cooked in the house, and visiting Alandi in Poona, Madhi 
in Ahmadnager, Pandbarpur in Sholaépur, and Tulj4pur in the 
Nizéin’s country. They worship all local gods and among them 
Mahddev, M4rnti, and Vithoba of Pandharpur. Among Hindu holi- 
days they keep Shimga in March, Sanvatsar Padva or New Year's 
Day in April, Akshutritya in May, Nagpanchmi in August, Dasara 
in Beptem r, and Divdli in October. ‘They fast on all Mondays, on 
the eleventh days of Ashddha or July and of Kartik or October, and 
on Shiv’s Night in February. Their priest is a local Brahman who 


- conducts their marriage and death ceremonies. Their ag, 
y 


teacher is a Kanphatya or slit-ear Gosdvi or a pious Brahman. 

believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, and employ 
devrushis to drive ghosts out of possessed persons. y 
marriage widow-marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. ey perform only four ceremonies, 
birth, hair-cutting, marriage, and death. Their customs differ 
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little from Kunbi customs. On the fifth day after the birth of a child 
the goddess Satvdi is worshipped with offerings of sandal paste, 
pom flowers, five kinds of fruit, and food consisting of staffed 
cakes and rice with pulse. Indian millet stalks are set upright 
over the stone slab on which the embossed image of Satvai is placed 
and a lamp is kept burning before the nee one to ten days. Assa- 
feetida or hing is burnt before the goddess, and the brows of the 
child the mother and other members of the family are rubbed with the 
ashes. The motherkeeps her room for eleven days. On the twelfth 
five stones are set outside of the house and worshipped in the name 
of Satvai with offerings of a coil of thread or nadapudi, betel leaves 
and nuts, molasses, and burnt frankincense. The child is cradled 
and named by women asked to the mother’s house and the 
distribution of handfuls of boiled gram or ghugris completes the 
ceremony. A child’s hair is cut for the first time before it is five 
when the parents visit the temple of Satv4i' The barber cuts 
the child’s hair and friends and relations are feasted. Marriage 
proposals, as a rule, come from the boy’s father, the girl’s father 
agreeing to them in the presence of some of the friends. At the 
betrothal the girl worships a betelnut placed in a wheat square in 
the name of Ganpati, and a metal pot filled with water with betel 
leaves dipped in it in the name of Varun the god of water, with 
offerings of flowers, sandalpaste, yermilion, and copper coins. 

boy’s father presents the girl with a green robe and bodice, 
marks her brow with vermilion, and fills her lap with rice and 
fruit. Betel leaves are served, and the betrothal or kunkum lavane 
is over. The Bréhman priest writes invitation cards and lays one 
of them before the house-gods and others are sent round among 
friends and kinspeople. The turmeric rubbing lasts one to five days 
before the marriage. The girl is rubbed with turmeric paste first, 
and what is left of the paste, with music and a band of married 
women, is sent to the boy’s to be rubbed on him and his parents. 
The eke of the bridegroom and the bridegroom himself are 
seated in a square spot prepared by the bride’s kinswomen, with a coil 
of thread passed round the necks of four earth pots, one in each corner 
of the square, rabbed with turmeric, and bathed in warm water. 
A married couple belonging to the bridegroom's house and a second 
couple belonging to the Bride’s house, with the hems of their 
garments knotted together by the priest, each in separate ies 
visit the temple of the local Maruti with an axe and five inde of 
leaves or panch pdlvis with flowers of the kanhert or Oleander odorum 
as their marriage guardian or devak, lay a betelnut and leaves before 
the god, and return home with their guardian, covered with a white 
sheet held over the head of the pair by two friends, one of whom 
walks in front and the other behind. On drawing near the house 
the pair tie the devak or marriage-guardian to the first post in the 
booth and lay before it sandal paste, yermilion, and f Friends 
and relations of the bridegroom and of the bride are feasted at the 
two fathers’ houses. In the evening the bridegroom goes on horse- 
back with music and a band of kinsfolk to the temple of Maruti im 
the bride’s village, bows before the god, and halts in the temple. 
Meanwhile an unmarried brother of the bride’s is seated on horse- 
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back with an abddgiri or ornamental umbrella held over him, and, 
among a shower of onions, is taken by the bride’s party with music 
to the local Maruti’s temple. At the temple he presents the bride- 
groom with a suit of othes, and decks his brow with meee 
coronet or bashing. Lastly the bridegroom lays before the i 
a packet of betel leaves and nuts, bows before the god, and mounts 
the horse broaght for him by the bride’s brother. All go to the 
bride’s house with music playing before them. On reaching the 
house, the bride and brid m stand face to face on two low 
stools, with a curtain held between them by the Brahman priests 
who repeat texts and throw red Indian millet over the pair. The 
‘rare next seated on the marriage altar or bahule, from which 
throw clarified butter into the sacred or hom fire which has 
been lit by the priest. Marriuge wristlets are passed round the 
hands of both. ‘Then comes the troth-plighting or pani-grahan, 
when the bride’s father pours water into the hollow of the bride’s 
folded hands laid on the bridegroom’s hands, and completes the 
ceremony by putting a money gift or dakshina into her hands. 
Betel leaves and nuts are served, and the guests withdraw. Next 
morning the bridegroom goes out to ease himself with music and 
a band of friends. On his return he is seated with the bride in 
a square spot at each corner of which an earthen vessel is set. The 
pair are bathed in warm water, throw chikea or the fragrant mixture 
of turmeric and Indian millet ground together at each other, and 
are dressed in fresh clothes, when married women mark their brows 
with vermilion and wave lights round — faces. Next comes 
the or cloth-presenting ceremony. e bridegroom's 
go hgea bride’s with betel, a turban, a robe, and a sotine ail 
ancooked eaten ions, rice, pulse, molasses, and clarified butter, and 
the priest lays before the bride rice, five half cocoa-kernels, five 
dates, and five betel leaves with nuts. Her father-in-law 
presents her with arobe and bodice and jewels, the musicians play 
their instruments, and the friends and kinspeople both of the 
bridegroom and bride are feasted at the bride’s. The bride’s 
mother respectfully asks the bridegroom’s mother to visit her 
house and look at the bride. She goes to the bride’s, attended 
by masic and a band of friends, takes the bride on her lap, and puts 
sagar in her mouth, presenting her with jewels. Lastly the jhdl 
or handing ceremony at the girl's house completes the marriage. 
The bride’s parents hold a bamboo basket with four dough lamps 
laid in it, gently touch the heads of the bridegroom's parents 
with the basket, and formally hand the bride to the bridegroom’s 
parents after seating her on the lap of the bridegroom’s father 
and repeating the words, ‘She was ours up to this time, now 
she is yours.’* The pair are then seated on horseback and taken 
to the bridegroom’s, where the bridegroom gives the girla new 
name, and the guests are treated to a sumptuons dinner. Among 
Bhois no special ceremony is performed when a girl comes of age. 
She sits apart for three days, is bathed on the fourth, and allowed 





+ The Marathi rans : Ajavar hoti amechi, dte jhali tumchi. 
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to join her husband. They bury their dead, and mourn them ten 
days. After death, the body is bathed in warm water, laid on a 
bier covered with a white sheet in the hem of which a cake and a 
copper coin are tied, and flowers with redpowder or guldl, and 
borne to the burning ground on the shoulders of four kinsmen. 
The chief mourner carries in his hand a fire-pot hanging from a 
string and walks in front of the bearers. Women who die before 
their husbands are dressed in a green robe and bodice, their brow is 
marked with vermilion, their hair is decked with flowers, and 
lamp-black or kdjal is put in the eyes before they are taken to the 
burning ground. Widows receive no such honours and are treated 
in the same way as men. Oo their way the bearers set down the 
bier for a time st some place which they generally call the rest- 
place, visivydchi jaga, throw away the copper coin and cake which 
were tied to the hem of the shrond, change places, take up the 
bier and lay the dead in the grave which is generally dug on 
the bank of ariver. The bier is broken and thrown away. The 
chief mourner drops some earth on the dead, and, while one of the 
party keeps the mouth of the dead open, the chief mourner carries 
an earthen vessel filled with water on his shoulders, and walks 
thrice round the grave, a man who walks with him at each turn 
piercing with the ashma or life-stone a hole in the jar out of 
which water spouts into the dead mouth. The grave is then filled 
with earth. The ashma or life-stone is carefully kept for ten days. 
On the second day the mourners visit the grave, sprinkle it with cow- 
curds and clarified butter, bathe, and return home. On the tenth 
with their Brahman priest they again go to the burying ground. 
The chief mourner has his face shaved, if he did not shave it on 
the first day, bathes and fixes four small yellow flags, one at each 
corner of an altar or ofa prepared near the grave, and lays an 
earthen vessel in the centre of the altar or ofa. Wheat flour balls 
are made and laid on the altar and the largest of them is left on 
the altar and offered to the crows. If no crow touches the ball the 
dead is supposed to be angry and his ghost will surely haunt the 
living. So they make a crow of kush grass and push it against the 
ball, The priest is given the metal vessels used in performing the 
rites with some money or dakshina. The castemen are treated to a 
dinner on the thirteenth day and the dead is remembered every 
year on the day corresponding to the death-day in ahdlaya Paksha 
or All Soul's Fortnight, when uncooked provisions with cash are 
given in the name of the dead to a Bréhman, and kinspeople are 
feasted, The chief mourner receives from his friends and relations 
a mourning turban or dukhavatydachi pdgoti which he puts on and 
goes to worship in Maruti’s temple. Bhois have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. Breaches of 
social rules are condoned by caste-feasts and decisions of the caste 
council are enforced on pain of expulsion. Among the Bhois the 
caste council is highly respected and greatly feared. They do not 
send their children to school or take to new pursuits. 

Ka‘ha'rs, or Bundeli Bhois, are returned as numbering 676 and 
ag found in small numbers in the sub-divisions of Kopargaon, 
Nevdsa, Réhuri, Sangamner, and Shevgaon. They say they came 
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from Bundelkhand in Upper India during the time of Aurangzeb. 
The names in common use among men are Dagadu, Dhondirém, 
Gangéraim, Ganpati, Kisil, a and Shivrém; and among 
women, Bhégu, Chima, Parvati, and Sita. Men add rdém or sin 
to their names, and women 6di or lady to theirs. 
commonest surnames are Bhanddre, Gangole, Lachure, Lakde, 
Lakreyda, Libre, Luchnare, Mehere, Padre, and meee a 
bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. ir 
godcens is Saptashringi in Nasik, and their home-tongue is 
industéni. They have no subdivisions. They are dark . 
and muscular like Bhois, and live in clean airy on ed houses 
with mud walls and terraced roofs. Their house goods include low 
wooden stools and metal and earthen vessels, and their staple food 
is millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They eat fish and the flesh 
of sheep goats and game animals but not of e birds, and offer 
boiled mutton to their family goddess on Dasara in tember. 
They drink country liquor and smoke hemp-flower or ganja and 
tobacco. Men shave the head except the top-knot and sometimes 
side-knots, and the face except the moustache and whiskers; 
women roll their hair intoa solid knot or buchada and never use 
flowers or false hair, Men dress in a loincloth or a waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, a smock or bandi, a Mardétha turban or a 
and a pair of sandals. Women weara Marétha robe and backless 
short-sleeved bodice, but do not pass the skirt of their robe back 
between the feet. Both men and women use ornaments like those 
worn by Kunbis except that Kahér women wear no nosering or 
nath. As a class they are hardworking, honest, thrifty, orderly, 
and hospitable. They are hereditary palanquin-bearers, and catch 
and sell fish. Some of them grow venretsbtins The women mind 
the house, sell fish, and grow vegetables. Their work is brisk in 
the fair season and slack during the rains. Their calling is well 
paid and their profits steady, but they spend more than t ey can 
afford on the marriage of their children. They rank above Bhois and 
below Pardeshis or Rajputs, and eat at the hands of local Kunbis. 
They worship all Bréhman gods and keep the ordinary Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They have images of their family deities in their 
houses and worship them with sandal paste, flowers, and food. 
Their priest is a Pardeshi or Upper India Braéhman whom they ask 
to conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They profess 
not to believe in witchcraft and evil spirits but have faith in 
astrology. Child-marriage polygamy and widow-marriage are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. When a child 
is born its navel-cord is cut and thrown into a river. The mother 
and the child are bathed in warm water and laid on a cot, From 
the first to the fifth day the mother is fed on dry cocoa-kernel 
mixed with molasses. The mother is held impure for five days. 
On the evening of the fifth she worships stones laid in the name of 
Satvai on a place washed with cowdung, with offerings of vermilion 
lemons and pomegranates, Boiled rice and curds are laid before the 
goddess and five married girls are treated toadinner. If the house- 
owner can afford it dinners are daily given from the fifth to the 
twelfth day, and lights are laid in the lying-in room from the fifth to 
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the tenth night. Two charcoal figures sre drawn on the wall of the 
lying-in room and sandal paste and flowers are laid before them. 
On the twelfth the mother and child are bathed. The mother takes 
the child in her arms, crosses the village boundary, picks up small 
stones, and lays them under a tree. She offers the stones turmeric 
paste, flowers, thread, and a toy cradle or pdlni, and lays before 
the stones cooked rice and molasses, in the name of Batvai, and 
returns home. When the child is between one and two months old 
it ig presented to the Brihman priest who names it, and the house 
owner distributes among friends and kinspeople packets of sugar and 
betel leaves with nuts. Boys are married between ten and twenty- 
five, and girls before they come of age. ‘Their marriage customs are 
like those of Rajputs or Pardeshis. ‘They burn the married and bury 
the unmarried dead, mourn ten days, and perform all death-rites 
with the same details as local Bhois or Kunbis. Unlike Kunbis 
they do not remember the dead in Bhadrapad or September 
but perform the mind-rites or shrdddh of those who die between 
February and October on Divali in October, and of those who die 
between October and Febroary on Shiv’s Night or Shivratra in 
February. The married dead are alone entitled to these hononrs, 
and on these days any member of the caste can join the dinner party 
unasked. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of castemen called panchs, Small 
breaches of social rules are condoned by the nominal punishment of 
giving pdnsupdri or betel to the castemen, and graver faults by 
caste feasts, and the decisions of the caste council or panch are 
enforced on pain of expulsion. They have a headman whose office 
is hereditary and who ts shown special honour at all marriages and 
caste feasta. They have of late begun to send the children to school. 
Boys remain at school till they can read and write Mardthi and 
girls leave as soon as they are married. They do not take to new 
pursuits but as vegetable growers and fishers they make fair profits 
and show a tendency to improve. 

Ea'ma'this! are returned as numbering 240 and as found in 
Nagar, Nevidsa, Parner, Sangamner, and Shrigonda. They seem to 
be of Telugu origin and are said to have come from the Nizim’s 
country about a hondred years ago. The names in common use 
among men are Elappa, Kéradi, Figs, Nigu, Posheti, Rajénna, 
Shivdppa, and Yall4ppa; and among women Akubdi, Bhégi, and 
Yallubii. Men add appa or father and anna or brother to their 
names, and women bai or lady to theira. Their surnames are 
Kutolu, Pilaleli, and Totoladu. Persons bearing the same surname 
cannot inter . They have no subdivisions and are dark strong 
and well made. e men shave the head except the top-knot and the 
face except the moustache and whiskers. They live in middle-class 
houges with brick or mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their 
house goods include boxes, cradles, cots, low stools, carpets, mats, and 
earthen and metal vessels. They own cattle and pet dogs and parrots. 





1 Faller details are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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They are great eaters and poor cooks. Their staple food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of sour and hot 
dishes. They do not bathe daily or perform any rites before their 
morning meals, They eat flesh and drink country liquor. The women 
tie their hair in a back-knot and do not wear flowers or false hair: 
The men dress in a waistcloth, a shouldereloth, a coat, a Maratha 
turban, and a pair of shoes. The women wear a Maratha bodice 
and a robe with the skirt back between the feet. Both men 
and women have a store of clothes and ornaments similar to those of 
local Kunbis for special ceremonies and occasions. Asa class 
Kaéméthis are dirty and untidy in their habits, hardworking, 
irritable, and vain. Most of them are masons and house builders, 
some make cigars, a few are landholders, and others work as 
labourers. Boys of ten begin to help their fathers. Women mind 
the house and work as labourers or make cigars. They rank with 
Kunbis and worship Bhavani of Tuljépur in the Nizim’s country, 
Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, Mahédev, Virbhadra, and Vyankoba 
of Tirupati in North Arkot. They make pilgrimages to di in 
Poona, Pandharpur in Sholépur, and uljdpur in the Nizdm’s 
country, They worship all local gods and keep the regular Hindn 
fasts and feasts. heir priest isa Telang Brdhman who conducts 
their marriage and death ceremonies. Their priest is their religious 
teacher and they share the local beliefs in witchcraft, soothsaying, and 
evil spirits. ‘Their social and religious customs are the samo as those 
of the Poona Kamithis. On the fifth night after a birth they lay 
a cocoanut and a lemon before a silver image of Satvdi and offer the 
goddess vermilion, turmeric, a coil of thread, and food. The mother 
is held impure for ten days and the child is named on the twelfth. 
Boys are married between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they 
come of age. Child marri polygamy and widow marriage 
are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown, When a 
girl comes of age, she sits apart for three days, is bathed on the 

ourth, and her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut, They either 
bury or burn the dead, and, except that they hold no death-day 
feasts, they follow all the rites observed by local Kunbis, They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of caste. 
men. They send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and show 
a tendency to rise, 


Lama‘ns,alsocalled Cha'ran Vanjaris to distinguish themfrom 
Mathurji Vanjéris who are seldom seen in the district, are returned 
as numbering 532 and as found in small numbers in all sub-divisions 
except in Jaémkhed and Shrigonda. They have no story of their 
origin, aud they say they have come from Mérwar and settled in the 
district though when and why they do not know. The names in 
common use among men are Chatru, Devn, Gemapa, Ghola, Ka! 
Kulat, Kharidya, Krishna, Lakshman, Punja, Rama, Ravanya, ale? 
and Udaddpa; and among women Avani, Budhi, Chalki, Dadi. 
Dhamki, Hunki, Keséli, Patki, Phupi, Rédhi, Saki, and’ Sq’ 
Their surnames are Chavdn, Holkar, Mudh, Pavar, Ratvad, and 
Sinde, Sameness of surname is a bar to marriage, They “hae 
no subdivisions. As a class they are dark stron 


the: d well : 
Their home tongue is Marwiri, and they speak a corript Magee 
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abroad. They live in cottages with wattled walls and thatched 
roofs or when travelling in small tents or pals. Their house goods 
include earthen vessels with one or two metal pots, and they own 
cattle and dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, and sugar 
rolly polies or puran polis with hot and sour dishes are among their 
dainties. They perform no rites before the morning meal, and 
their staple food is millet bread, pulse sauce, and vegetables. Men 
eat fish and flesh except beef and pork, and drink country liquor, 
but. as a rule women abstain from flesh not even cooking animal 
food. The men shave the head except the top-knot and grow the 
moustache and whiskers; the women plait the hair in three braids 
which hang loosely about the head and are decked with silk tassels 
and cowrie shells. Some women tie the braids in a back-knot; none 
of them use flowers or false hair. The wen dress ina waisteloth 
worn after the Mardtha fashion, a smock or bandi, a shouldercloth, 
a Mardétha turban, and a pair of sandals or shoes. The women wear 
a Marwar petticoat and a backless short-sleeved bodice and cover 
the bosom and shoulders with a parti-coloured sheet. The men’s 
ornaments are gold earrings or bhikhélis, a silver waistchaim or 
katdora, and silver wristlets or kadas ; and the women’s, gold nose 
rings or naths, silver eurrings or bugdis, silver or tin necklaces, ivory 
bangles, cowrie wristlets, feet ornaments or paijhuvas, and brass ankle 
chains or sankhlis. Neither men nor women have any special dress for 
greatoccasions. They seldom change their clothes twice in a week. 
As a class they are dirty, but honest, hardworking, orderly, and 
fragal. Their chief and hereditary calling is carrying and dealing 
in salt, They complain that their trade has suffered by the use o 

bullock carts and the opening of railways. They have taken to deal 
in fuel which they carry on their bullocks from the forest lands to 
the towns: they also sell gunny bags which they weave at home. 
Some are landholders, but none are domestic servants or labourers. 
The women mind the house and help in selling fuel, work in the 
fields, and watch the beasts of burden. Their trade is brisk in 
the fair season and they close their work on Dasara in September 
and Divali in October. They rank below local Kunbis and above 
the impare classes. With Vyankoba of Tirupati in North Arkot and 
Maridi as their family deities they worship all Braéhmanic gods. 
O£ the regular Hindu fasts they keep only Gokwlashtami in August, 
and their feasts are Shimga in March, Dasara in September, and 
Divaliin October. Their priest is a village Joshi who conducts their 
marriages. They make no pilgrimages and share in the ordinary 
local beliefs in witcheraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. They 
perform only two ceremonies at marriage and at death. Child 
marriage is rare. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
polyandry is unknown. The mother is held impure for forty days 
after childbirth, and the father calls the child by his favourite name 
when the child is old enough to answer him. Boys are married 
between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls generally after they have 
come of age. At the time of betrothal, the boy’s father nts 
the girl with £1 to £10 (Rs. 10-100) in cash, a petticoat aaa bodice, 
and one to four bullocks, while, in return, the 8 receives a waist- 
cloth and turban from the girl’s father. No musicians and no 


band of friends and relations wait on the bridegroom when he goes — 
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to the bride’s. He ties a piece of silver worth about 2s. (Re. 1) to 
the hem of his garments, nominally in the nameof his religious , 
but none of them know either the name or the dwelling place of this 
teacher, and sets out for the bride’s with one or two of his nearest 
kinsmen. The bride’s father receives the bridegroom, and the 
Brahman priest conducts the ceremony. The pair are first seated 
in a square with an earthen vessel at each of its corners, and the priest 
ties the hems of their garments in a knot, lays rice and a cocoanut 
in the lap of the bride, and marks her brow with vermilion. Lastly 
the nts, Wie to the gods and elders, and they are husband and 
wife. The caste people are treated to a dinner’of balls of rice 
mixed with molasses and oil, the tobacco pipe is handed round among 
the guests, and they withdraw. The couple are not immediately 
allowed to leave the bride’s house even though the ceremony is 
over and the bride’s father is badly thonght of if he lets them 
home soon. As a rule they pass two or three months at the bride’s, 
and are treated daily to a dinner of bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables. 
When the pair go to the bridegroom’s house, the bridegroom gives 
the silver coin which has been tied in his ents to priest or 
spends it on a caste feast and the wedding is over. They burn their 
married and bury their unmarried dead. The body is laid on a bier 
and taken at once to the funeral ground. The chief mourner does 
not carry the fire-pot before the corpse-bearers, but kindles fire at the 
burning ground with his chakmak or flintand steel, which every Lama&n 
always carries with him. After the body is burnt or buried, the 
lak bathe, wash their clothes, and return home. Kinsmen are not 

ld impure in consequence of a death. On the third day friends 
and kinspeople are treated to a dinner of balls of wheat flour mixed 
with oil and molasses, the tobacco pipe goes round, and the guests 
withdraw. They hold no mind-rite or shrdddh in honour of the 
dead. They have a caste council, and settle social disputes at 
meetings of castemen. They do not send their children toschool or 
take to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 


Vanjaris, or Caravanmen, are returned as numbering 30,702 
and as found all over the district. They say they came into the 
district from the Bombay Karnétak though when and why they do 
not know. Vanjaris are of four divisions Bhus4rjin, Ladjin, Mathu- 
réjin,and Réyjin. Of these Révjins are the chief A madnagar 
class and to them alone the following details apply. The common 
names among men are Apa, Bapu, Ganu, Govinda, Réma, and 
Vithoba ; and among women Ganga, Manjula, Mnkta, Rakhma, 
Saku, and Thaku. Their commonest surnames ate Akhide, Bakre, 
Bhadade, Bodke, Changle, Dingat, Evul, Kélhate, Kanhere, Karke, 
Lémbe, Murtadak, Réméyane, Sérange, Sévale, and Varéde. Their 
family deities are Bahiroba of Sonéri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of 
Tuljdpur in the Nizém’s country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. 
Their marriage guardians or devake are the panchpdlvis or five 
leaves, the feathers ofthe fas or Blue Jay Coracias indica, and of 


| leaves of the ndgvel or betel vine. Sameness of surname but not 


sameness of devak is a bar to marriage. As a rale the 

strong and well built like local Kanbis. The men slave the od 
except the top-knot, and grow the moustache and whiskers. The 
women tie the hair in a back-knot without using flowers or false 
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hair. Like the Kunbis of the district they speak a broad Marathi, 
and live in one-storeyed houses with brick or mud walls and tiled 
or thatched roofs. Their house goods include low stools, cradles, 
cots, and metal and earthen vessels, and they own cattle and dogs. 
They are‘great eaters and poor cooks, their special dishes includin 
sugar rolly polies or puran polis and condiments. Their staple foo 
is Indian millet tiesad pulse and vegetables. They bathe 
before their morning meal, lay sandal paste, flowers, and food before 
their house gods, and then take their meal. Men use animal food 
except beef and pork,anddrink country liquor: womenstrictly abstain 
both from liquor and from flesh. The men dress ina loincloth or a 
waistcloth, a smock or bandi, a coat, a Marétha turban, a blanket, 
and a pair of shoes or sandals. They have strict caste rule against 
wearing godadis or quilts. The women wear a bodice with a back 
and short sleeves and a Maratha robe whose skirt they do not pass 
back between the feet. Both men and women have ornaments like 
those worn by Kunbis. Asa class they are dirty in their habits, 
but honest, hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable. Of late years the 
opening of roads and railways has y reduced their carrying 
trade. Some have taken to husbandry and trade and many work as 
labourers and house servants. The women mind the house, help in 
the fields, and work as house servants. They work from morning 
toevening. Their holidays are Shimga in March, the Cobra’s Fifth or 
N mi in August, Dasarain September, and Dirdli in October. 
They rank with Kunbis and worship all Bréhmanic and keep 
the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest is a local Brahman 
who conducts their chief ceremonies. lay sandal paste, 
flowers, and food, and bow before all local gods, and make pilgrim- 
ages to Jejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in Shol4pur, and Tuljépur in 
the Nizém’s country. Their religious teacher is the priest at the 
religious house of Abaji Bava of Kasdrgaon in Sangamner, and their 
social and religious customs sre the same as those of Maratha 
Kunbis. They share in the local beliefs in witchcraft soothsaying 
and evil spirits, and allow and practise child-marriage polygamy 
and widow-marriage. They bury or burn their dead and mourn 
ten days. They are haan together by a strong caste feeling and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. If the disputants do not 
agree to abide by the decision of the caste council they are referred 
to the religious teacher whose decision is final, and is enforced on 
pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to school, and take to 
new pursuits. 

Depressed Classes include five divisions with a total strength of 
96,832 or 13°7 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Ahmadaagar Depressed Classes, 1881. 
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Bhangis, or Sweepers, are returned as numbering 171 andas 
found in Akola, Nagar, Nevidsa, and Sangamner. Their origin is 
unknown, but they seem to have come into the district from Gujarat 
and Mérwar, thongh whenand why they cannot tell. The common 
names among men are Dava, Dayadev, Dhana, Evaj, Jali, Kallu, 
Kesav, Kisen, Papa, Seva, and Shaikbanna; and among women, 
Bano, Jangi, Lidu, Muli, Panha, Pydra, and Radha. They have 
no surnames and persons of the same kin cannot intermarry. They 
are divided into Bhasods, Chajgadis, Helas, Lalbegis, Makhiydrs, 
and Shaikhs. Of these Lilbegis and Shaikhs eat together but 
do rot intermarry, and are considered higher than the other four 
who do not intermarry or eat together. They are dark strong and 
muscular hike Musalmdns, and speak Hindustéini, both at home 
and abroad. They live in poor one-storeyed houses with mud walls 
and flat roofs at generally keep pet dogs and pigeons. ‘They are 

ant eaters and poor cooks and are fond of oil and hot dishes. 
eir staple food is millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and fish curry. 
og Sich caste dinners in honour of marriages and deaths. They 
eat flesh and drink liquor. Their special dishes include rice, wheat 
cakes, sweet wheat flour balls or ladus, khir or rice boiled in water 
and mixed with molasses, and mitha puldv or mutton and rice mixed 
with sugar and seasoned with spices. They do not eat animals who 
have died a natural death, and have no objection to use beef. Asa 
rule all Bhangis except Shaikhs eat no flesh during the month of 
Shrdvan or August. Both men and women are given to excessive 
drinking. They smoke ganja or hemp flower and tobacco. Women 
chew tobacco with betel and lime, but rarely either drink or smoke 
hemp. Men either shave the head, except side knots above the 
ears, or cut the hair close, and let the beard grow. The women 
roll their hair into a solid ball or buchada. Both men and women 
dress twice a day, once in the morning when they go to their work 
and again in the evening when their work is over. In the morning 
the men dress in a loincloth ora waistcloth, a shirt with short sleeves, 
and country bootsor shoes. Women wear a bodice with a back and 
short sleeves and a Marétharobe. They pass the skirt back between 
the feet and tock it into the waist. The men’s evening dress is a 
pair of trousers or a waisteloth, a coloured waistcoat or shirt, a coat, 
a Maritha turban and shoes. They pass a handkerchief over their 
turban and knot its ends under the chin. The women dress in a 
peg and a short-sleeved backless bodice or a Maratha robe and 
ice, but do not pass the skirt back between the feet. Both men 
and women have a store of clothes and Musalmaén ornaments for 
holiday wear and for great occasions. As a class they are dirty, 
hardworking, irritable, extravagant, and fond of show. They are 
scavengers and nightsoil men cleaning the streets from morning to 
noon. Before starting on their day’s work they bow to the basket and 
broom and then take them up. Women mind the house and work ag 
much as the men, and boys above twelve follow their fathers’ calling. 
Formerly they say they were better off as they could exact an 
amou nt of wages from the house-owners in addition to the food which 
they daily obtained from them and presents of clothes and money 
on holidays. They complain that municipal officers have reduced 
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their sources of income to a fixed payment and that they used to be 
better off. Bhangis are one of the lowest castes. They do not eat 
from the hands of Mhars and Mangs, but neither do Mhars or 
M&ngs eat from Bhangis. Persons are allowed to join the Bhangi 
caste from all Hindu classes except Mhars, Méugs, and Chaémbhars. 
They get up at sunrise, break their fast and go to their work, 
return at noon, bathe and eat their morning meal, rest an hour or 
two, change their dress, and again go about their work. B i 
worship both Hindu gods and Musalmén saints. Of Hindu feasts 
they keep Shimga in March, Dasara in September, and Divali 
in October. They fast on the lunar elevenths or Hkddashis 
of Ashddh or July and Kartik or October, on Gokulashfami 
in August and on Shiv’s Night or Shivratra in February. Their 
priest, a Husaini Brdéhman,' conducts their marriages. Shaikhs 
profess to be Musalmans, do not keep Hindu holidays or fasts, and 
ask the Kazi or Musalman priest to officiate at their marriages, and 
to circumcise their sons. Ldélbegis make a miniature tomb or turbat 
in a niche in the wall and plant a green flag near the tomb. They 
keep Musalmén as well as Hindu holidays and fasts, and believe 
in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. The leading customs 
observed by Bhangis* areat birth, marriage, and death. Child-marriage 
polygamy and widow- i are allowed and practised, and 
polypadiy is unknown. Shaikhs circumcise their sons between five 
andtwenty. Bhangi boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five 
and girls between three and fifteen. They have no rule that a girl 
should be married before she comes of age. They bury the dead, and 
they treat the castepeople to a dinner in honour of the dead on the 
twentieth or fortieth day after the death. They are bound together 
by astrong caste feeling, and leave their headman or mehtar to settle 
social disputes. Breaches of caste rules are punished with fines 
which take the form ofa caste feast. Offenders who cannot pay the 
fine have to carry round a tobacco pipe for the castepeople to smoke 
and are pardoned. Caste decisions are enforced on pain of loss 
of caste. They do not send their children to school, nor do they 
take to new pursuits, Their calling is well paid, but they are an 
extravagant class and nom 

Cha’mbha’'rs, or Shoemakers, are returned as numbering 13,518 
and as found all over the district. Their origin is unknown. They 
have no tradition of their arrival in the district and no memory of 
any earlier home. Their surnames suggest that they originally 
eluted to the Marftha Kunbi caste and were degraded because 
of working in leather. The names in common use among men are 
Andji, Bhavani, Dhondi, Govinda, Hari, Krishna, Mukta, Néna, 
and Rama ; and among women, Ahili, Bhigu, Chimi, Gangi, Mathi, 
Rakhma, Rangi, Sahi, Sélu, and Sévitri. Their surnames are 
Agavane, Bansure, Bhigvat, Dam4ére, Deshmakh, Devre, Dho 
Dorge, Gdikavdd, Girimkar, Hulamke, Jadhav, Jamdhare, e, 
Kadam, Kadme, Kalge, Kale, Kamble, Kénde, Kavde, Kedar, 
L&gchavre, Natke, Pavar, Sélve, Sdtpute, Sinde, Sonayni, and 





? Details of Husaini Bréhman customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
2 Details are given in the Poona Sta Account, 
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Vaghe. Persons bearing the same surname cannot or 
Their family gods are Bahiroba of Pimpaladpur and of Karjat 
Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tuljépur in the Nizam’s country, Khandoba 
of Jejuri in Poona, and Mahddev of Singnépur in Sétéra. T 
have no subdivisions. They are dark strong and well made wi 
a dull expression and high cheekbones, but.their women are fair 
and better looking even than local Brahman women. They speak 
Maréthi both at home and out of doors, and many of them live 
in one-storeyed houses with walls of bamboo or milkbush sticks 
smeared with mad, and with thatched roofs. The houses of the 
well-to-do are cleaner and better built with sun-dried brick walls 
and flat roofs. ‘Their house goods beside their tools include low 
stools, quilts, blankets, metal and earthen vessels. They own cattle 
pigs and dogs. They are great eaters and bad cooks, and are fond 
of hot and pungent cules Their staple food is millet bread, split 
Sean veematles, and chopped chillies or chatni, and their special 
i include wheat cakes polis, sweet cakes stuffed with boiled 
pulse and molasses puran polis, rice and pulse sauce or dmbti. Their 
caste rules do not require them to bathe daily, and their women 
do not eat from their husband’s dish unless it is cleaned. They eat 
fish and flesh except beef and pork anddrink country liquor. Their 
marriage and death caste feasts are wheat cakes stuffed with boiled 
pulse and molasses, and they sacrifice a goat to Devi when the 
gondhal dance is performed at their house. Men shave the head 
except the top-knot and the face except the eyebrows, moustache, 
and whiskers. Women tie their hair into a back-knot and use 
neither flowers nor false hair. Men wear a loincloth or langoti, a 
shouldercloth, a shirt, a coat, and a Mardétha turban or headscarf ; 
women dress in a Marftha robe and bodice with short sleeves anda 
back. Neither men nor women change their clothes daily, and 
their ornaments are like those worn by cultivating Maréthés. Asa 
class they are dirty, hardworking, thrifty, orderly, and hospitable. 
They work in leather, cut and dry skins, and make shoes, sandals, 
and water-bags. The women mind the house and help the 
men. They work from sunrise till after sunset with a short rest at 
noon for food and a sleep. They often work till about eight, sup, 
and retire to rest. Town Chémbh4rs are well-to-do, but village 
Chémbhirs are somewhat depressed from the rise in price which 
has followed the large export of skins and because they have 
now to pay for bdbhul bark which they used to get free. Unlike 
other village craftsmen they have no claim for grain allowances 
from the husbandmen, and most village Ch4mbhars are in debt as 
they spend more than they can afford on marriages. Their business 
is brisk in the fair season and slack during the rains. They stop work 
on the new-moon and no-moon days of every lunar month, on all 
Sundays, and when a marriage or adeath happens in theirhouse. A 
family of five spends 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6-10) a month. A birth costs 
4s, to £1 (Rs. 2-10), a marriage £2 to £10 (Rs. 20-100), and a death 
£1 to £10 (Rs.10-100). They rank at the head of the impure 
classes. On their feast and fast days they worship the images of 
Bahiroba, Devi, Khandoba, and Mahédev, and keep all Hindn fasts 
and feasts. Their priest is a Deshasth Brihman to whom they 
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show great respect. They make pilgrimages to Alandi near Poona, 
Benares, Jejuri in Poona, and Tuljdpur in the Nizém’s country. They 
worship all local gods but are not allowed to enter the shrine. 
Their religious teacher is a Lingdyat priest before whom they bow 
‘and whom they give a money present. They believe in witchcraft 
soothsaying «8 a evil spirits, Child-marriage polygamy and 
widow marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry ts 
unknown. When a child is born, its navel cord is cut and it is 
bathed in warm water. For three days it is fed on honey mixed 
with castor oil, and on the fourth the mother suckles it. On the fifth 
the goddess Satvéi is worshipped with turmeric paste, sandal- 
paste, flowers, a coil of thread, and wheat cakes and pulse. For ten 
days they keep a castor-oil lamp burning in the lying-im room taking 
care that the child does not see it. On the wall near the mother’s 
bed a picture of Satvéi is marked with charcoal and five morried 
-women are asked to the house to worship the goddess and dine in 
her name. At last the mother bows before the image with the child 
in her arms, saying that the child belongs to the goddess and praying 
her to guard it from evil. Friends and relations are feasted. The 
mother remains impure for ten days and on the twelfth the child’s 
aunt names and cradles it. Betel and boiled gram are served and 
the guests withdraw. Boys are married between four and twenty- 
five, and girls before they are sixteen. The boy pays the girl’s 
marriage charges and at betrothal marks her brow with vermilion 
and sticks on to the vermilion an eight-anna piece or a rupee. She 
is presented with a new robe bodice and ornaments and the boy 
receives a turban and shouldercloth from her father. Her lap is 
filled with rice and a cocoanut and the boy’s friends and relations are 
feasted. The Brihman priest names a lucky day for holding the 
marriage, and neighbour women meet at the house of the boy and 
girl each with a dining dish filled with grain, wave it about the boy 
and the girl who are seated each in a square marked out with lines 
of wheat flour by the village Gurav woman, and throw away a copper 
coin. The grain is gathered in a heap and the copper coins are 
given to the Guray woman. Wheat cakes or undds are handed 
among the guests, and a yellow cloth wrapped round a turmeric root 
and betelnut is tied to the house grindstone and large water vessel 
orrdnjan. Booths areraised before the houses of each, and the god- 
pleasing is performed on the day beforethe marriage. Five married 
women from the bridegroom’s house go to the temple of Marati each 
with a water-pot in her hands followed by a pair with the wedding 
guardians or devaks the man carrying an axe and the woman a 
vermilion box with sandal paste and turmeric. All bow before the 
image of Maruti, leave sandalpaste, flowers, a copper com, and betel 
at the temple door, return home with music and friends, and tie the 
axe to one of the posts in the booth. A cake is waved round the 
man while he carries the axe to and from Méaruti’s temple, and 
five married girls are feasted. The bridegroom goes to the bride's 
with music and friends and on the way halts at Méruti’s temple. 
'The bride’s father meets him there and treats his party to wheat 
cakes and dmbil that is millet flour boiled in water and mixed with 
curds seasoned with spices. The bridegroom’s brother goes to the 
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bride’s and presents the bride with the lucky necklace and returns 
with a turban for the bridegroom. The marriage coronet is tied to 
the bridegroom’s brow and he is taken on horseback to the bride’s. 
Mhéar women meet him at the village border and wave a lamp round 
him. On reaching the booth, the bride's mother waves wheat cakes 
round his head and he is taken into the booth. The girl’s brow is 
decked with the marriage coronet or bashing and the pair are made to 
stand face to face inthe booth near the marriage altar or bahule, with 
4 screen or antarpdt held between them. The priest repeats texts and 
throws red rice over the pair and they are husband and wife. The 
priest ties a thread wristlet round the right wrists of the pee and 
afterwards kindles the sacred fire on the raised altar bahule where 
the bride and the bridegroom are seated. The bride’s father nts 
the priest with money and fetches the axe and the vermilion box 
guardians or devaks from Maruti’s temple. Friends and relations 
are dined and the rest of the ceremony does not differ from a 
Mardtha-Kunbi marriage. They bury their dead and mourn ten 
days. Women go with the men to the grave. The body is laid on 
a bier and taken to the burial ground, a J an pe following the 
bearers and blowing his conch when the hotee id in the grave. 
The chief mourner drops water into the dead mouth and the grave is 
filled with earth and over the grave the Jangam blows the conch. 
The rest of the death ceremony does not differ from that of Maratha 
Kunbis. A Bréhman priest conducts it and on the thirteenth the 
friends and relations are dined in the name of the dead. Chambhars 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social 
disputes at meetings under the advice of their hereditary headman 
who is called mehfar. Breaches of caste rules are punished with 
fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. If he cannot 
pay the fine a poor man has to bow before the caste and ask their 
pardon, They send their boys to school. They take to no new 
pursuits and are at present somewhat badly off. 

Dhors, or Tanners, are returned as numbering 1887 and as found 
all over the district except in Akola, They have no tradition of 
their coming to the district or of any former home. They have 
no subdivisions. The names in common use both among men and 
women are the same as Kunbi names. Their surnames are Borode, 
Hasanale, Holkar, Kalambe, Katakdavande, Kaikandddre, Kavale, 
Kelgandre, Mankar, Munimani, Navdyane, Ndnande, Saddphale, 


.Sélunke, Sinde, and Trimbake ; persons with the same surname 


cannot intermarry. In look, speech, food, drink, and dress they 
are more like Chambhars than any people of the district. They 
live in one-storeyed Kunbi-like houlis with mud walla and tiled 
or thatched roofs. The women mark their brows with vermilion 
on holidays only. They are dirty, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, 
and hospitable. They are hereditary tanners and leather workers, 
Tn villages they keep in order the water bags or mots and are paid 
in grain at harvest. The women mind the house and help the men 
in tanning. Their expenses differ little from those of Chambhere 


a ee $$ 
' Details are given under Chimbhars in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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They rank at the head of the impure classes and below Kunbis and 
Milis, not eating from the hands * paaete ee —_ — 
reckoned impure. They are a religious people worshipping 
Brahmanie, oie oa local gods and ei all Hinda Etec 
and fasts. They have a special reverence for their = god Mahadev 
of Singnapur in Satara, to whose shrine they often make pilgrimages. 
Their priest is a village Joshi who conducts their marriages, bat his 
place is often taken bya Jangam whom such of the Dhors as worship 
Shiv holdin high honour, Most Dhors choose some holy man of their 
own caste as a religious teacher ; if he dies they seldom choose a new 
teacher. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. 
Of the sixteen Hindu sacraments or sanskdrs they perform only two 
marriage and death, Their marriage ceremonies are the same as 
Chimbhir marriages, except that Dhors have meat at their wedding 
dinner and Chimbhdrs have no meat. They sometimes burn the dead, 
bnt asarule they bury. After death the body is laid on the bier and 
earried to the burying ground on the shoulders of four castemen. 
A married woman who dies before her husband is dressed ina new 
robe and bodice, and glass bangles are pat on her wrists; these honours 
are not shown to widows. The son or the chief mourner leads 
the funeral party holding a fire-pot hanging from a string and the 
bearers follow repeating Jay Jay Ram Victory to Rim. On the way, 
at a spot called the rest-place or visdvydchijdga, they set down the 
bier, leave a copper and bread on the ground, change places, lift the 
bier and take it tothe burial ground. At the burial ground they lay 
down the bier and one after the other pour water into the dead 
mouth. They then lay the body in the grave. They fill thegrave with 
earth, hold nimé leaves in their teeth, bow to the village god, and 
return to their homes. Next day on a winnowing fan, they bring 
to the grave two small earthen pots called bolkis one with cow’s 
urine and the other with curds, and three small cakes or ddamtis. 
They leave one of the cakes at the resting place, empty the cow’s 
urine over the grave, and lay the two other cakes and the curd-pot on 
the grave fixing near it three little red flags. They bathe and 
go home. On the tenth, the chief mourner visits the grave with 
the village Joshi, makes ten wheat-flour balls, lays flowers sandal- 
paste food and vermilion before them, and leaves them on a river 
bank. Hoe waits fora time to see if a crow touches them, if no 
crow comes he leaves them, goes home, and asks his castepeople 
to dine at his house on the eleventh. The usual funeral dishes are 
telchis or fried cakes and gulayni that is rice flour boiled in 
water mixed with cocoanut milk and molasses, When the feast is 
over friends and relations pregant the chief mourner with a turban 
and withdraw. They are bound together by a caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches of social rules 
are punished by fines which take the form of caste dinners and the 
decisions are enforced on pain of loss of caste. Some send their 
boys to the local mission achools. They do not take to new pursuits 
or show signs of improving. 

Ma‘ngs aro returned as numbering 19,165, and as found all 
over the district. They trace their descent from a Mhir whom 
the saint Jambrishi set to guard his cow and who ate the cow 
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instead of watching her. For this he was cursed by the saint 
with the name mdng orcruel. They are divided into Chapalsindes, 
Gdrudis, Holérs, Jiréits, Mangs proper, and Thokarphodes who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. The bulk of Ahmadnagar 
Mangs are Jirdits. Their personal names are the same as among 
Mhars, and their surnames are Alhdt, Apte, Avir, Bhise, Bhode, 
Divte, Gavli, Jadhav, Jagtdp, Jdn-navare, Kable, Kalukhe, Khode, 
Kote, Kunchekar, Lokhande, Londhe, Nade, Netke, Pardhi, Patale, 
Pavir, Pitdre, Rajgura, Sasine, Sdthe, Shenge, Thokar, and Vairdt. 
Persons bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their home- 
tongue isa dialect of Marathi. They never pronounce nasals proper! 
and cannot rightly sound two consonants joined by a single vowel. 
Their family deities are Bahiroba, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, 
Mahimdri, and Mhasoba. Psy Wil strong coarse-featured and 
well made and can be readily known from Kunbis and Malis by 
their darker colour. They live in wattled buts like those of Mhars, 
and have a store of earthen cooking vessels with one or two blankets 
— - _ quilts. Those ne are Busban dees own cattle ; 
seldom have any pet animals except dogs. ey are great 
cabot and bad cooks, aa their cpsual diahee are fried cakes or 
telchis, mutton, puran polis or wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse 
molasses, and gulavni or rice flour boiled in water and mixed 
with molasses. They give caste feasts on occasions of marriage and 
death. Their staple food is millet bread and chopped chillies or 
chatni. They eat all kinds of flesh, even that of dead animals, and 
drink liquor. They drink bhang or hemp water and smcke ganja 
or hemp flower and tobacco. The men either cut the hair short 
or let 1t grow to ites natural length, and shave the face except 
the moustache. Women tie the hair into a solid knot or buchada 
which they wear at the back of the head but do not use false hair or 
flowers. Men dress in a loincloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt, coat or 
blanket, and a Marétha turban. Women dress in a bodice with 
a back and short sleeves, anda Maratha robe without ing the 
skirt back between the feet, and wear glass bangles on their wrists. 
They are poor and rarely have gold or silver ornaments. The rich 
wear ornaments like those of Mhdrs or Kunbis. As a class they 
are dirty and lazy cruel and revengeful and have a bad name for 
honesty. During outbreaks of cholera the men smear their faces 
with shendur or redlead and move about the streets, frightening 
women into giving them liberal alms in case they should be angry and 
bring the Cholera goddess over whom as her devoteesthey are believed 
to have power. They are husbandmen, messengers, beggars, and 
hangmen. They make leather ropesifor the use of husbandmen and 
plait bamboo baskets. Holér Mangs are musicians, and Gérudis 
or sorcerers catch and pretend to have power over serpents, profess 
to know something of witcheraft, and earn their living by moving 
about the streets and performing to any audience they can find on 
the road. Women mind the house and fetch firewood from the 





1 Among their peculiar words and expressions are rdbes for rdbshas demon, 
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forest lands, or make bamboo baskets. Of late in some villages, 
instead of their old rivals and enemies the Mhirs, they have been 
engaged by the villagers and receive the yearly grain allowance or 
balute. Mhérs and Mangs hate each other bitterly, and are said to 
ison each other’s cattle. Asa class Mangs are poor and live from 
d to month many of them in misery. They rank lowest among 
Hindus and call themselves antyajas or the last-born. They say they 
worship all Hindu gods, keep all feasts, and fast on the lunar 
eleventh or Ekddashi in every fortnight, on Shiv’s Night or Shivratra 
in dance? O and on Mondays and elepe in Shravan or sai aa 
They ask Deshasth Brahmans to conduct their marriages. i 
fayourite goddess is Maridi or Mother Death the cholera goddess. 
They are not allowed to enter the village shrines but stand at a 
distance and bow to the god. ‘hey say they do not believe in 
witchcraft waticce bo and evil spirits. When the planet Saturn 
or Shani has bligh any one, the sufferer calls a Mang to his 
house and feeds him with millet bread pulse and oil, and gives him 
an iron nail or some cotton. When cholera pe, ey in @ Vi 7 
the Mangs gather the villagers together and ask them to é 
some offerings to Mahdmari, a stone worshipped with redlead and 
flowers at the village boundary. The villagers each bring one or 
two millet cakes and a potful of ragi gruel seasoned with salt 
and chillies, and meet at the ieee temple, subseribe together to buy 
a goat, bow before the god, and walk to the hat which is raised 
over Mahdméri’s or Maridi’s stone at the village boundary. The 
Mang takes the goat to Maridi’s hut and the villagers -follow 
him. He prays to the goddess to be appeased with the offerin 
and to guard her worshippers. A large hole is dug in the grou 
near the hut and the rdgi gruel is poured into the hole and covered 
with earth. All return except the Mangs who offer the goat to the 
goddess, cut its throat, and feast upon the cakes and the boiled mutton. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child they set a dough image 
of Satvai, orif they have no image five small stones, on a low stool in 
the lying-in room, lay sandalpaste and cooked rice and pulse or 
dalbhat before the goddess, keep two dough lamps burning during 
the night near the low stool, and give their castepeople a dinner. 
On the twelfth the mother and child are bathed, her clothes are 
washed, and the lying-in room is cowdunged. The mother sets 
seven pebbles in a line outside of the house, lays before them 
sandal paste flowers and vermilion in the name of Satvai, offers 
them sweetmeats, and, taking the child in her arms, bows before them. 
The Braéhman priest names the child and the women neighbours 
cradle it on the same day... Boys are married before they are 
twenty-five and gis either before or after they come of age. They 
marry their children standing face to face intwo bamboo baskets 
with « curtain held between them by two of their kinsmen. The 
Brahman priest stands at a distance and repeats lucky verses. At the 
end of the verses he throws yellow millet towards the couple, the curtain 
is withdrawn, and they are husband and wife. The girl’s father 
feasts the bridegroom’s friends and relations and his own kinspeople, 
and the bridegroom takes the bride to his house on horseback, with 
music and a band of friends and kinsfolk on both sides. They 
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allow and practise early marriage polygamy and widow wee inge, 
bory the Taal, and Yates them Shireen days. On the 
thirteenth day the chief mourner to the burying ground with 
his friends, has his whole face and head shaven, and bathes. He 
sets thirteen saucers or drons side by side, fills them with water, 
and returns home with his friends. On the same day friends and 
kinspeople are asked to dine at the house of mourning. They 
present the chief mourner with a turban and the mourning is at an 
end. They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings under their own headman or mehtar. A few send their 
boys to school. As a class they are very poor. 


Mha'rs are returned as silat cag | about 62,000 and as found 
all over the district. They are found on the skirts of all Hindu 
settlements and say they belong to one of the four cow-born castes. 
Their story is that the cow asked her sons how they would treat 
her atter she died. The first three sons answered they would 
worship her as a goddess ; the fourth said he would bear her inside 
of him as she had borne him, The horror-struck brothers called 
him Mahahdr or the Great Eater, which, according to the story, use 
has shortened to Mhar, According to a Hindu tradition Mhars were 
originally night rovers or nishdchars, whom the god Brahma turned 
tomen lest they shouldeathiswhole creation, Mbsrs hayeno memory 
of any former home, ‘They say they are sprung from the moon, and 
were ruled by many kings of the moon race among whom Nak was 
the most famous. Mhérs are commonly known as Dharniche put or 
sons of the soil. They were formerly arbiters in all bonndary 
disputes. They also hold an important part in all villag religious 
rites. Attached to every Hindu temple is the shrine of the Mhdr 
Dev who is regularly worshipped by villagers of all classes 
including Bréhmans, at the same time as the god of the chief 
temple. The names in common use among men are Bélya, Bhagy: 
Gondappsa, Khima, Mahadji, Munja, Nirya, Sadya, Saka, aid 
Tuképpa ; and among women Aheli, Bhigi, Chimi, Gigi, Kushi, 
Mani, Nagi, and Tuki. The men add ndk, properly ndaik or 
leader, to their names. ‘Their surnames are Abhang, Auchat, 
Bihelime, Bhiimbal, Bhingér, Bholke, Basede, Chhettise, Dahane, 
Dérule, Davle, Detge, Dive, Gdikvad, Gote, Ghode, Kadam, Kikte, 
Kamle, Kekéde, Khupte, Lokhande, Makisare, Mehede, Mhasket, 
Pacharne, Pakhre, Patekar, Pavur, Salve, Samidar, Shinde, Sirsat, 
Tadke, Tapichere, Umbale, Vaghmore, and Vidhate. Sameness of 
surname is a bar to marriage. ‘Their speech both at home and 
abroad is a corrupt Marathi, and they find it difficult to pronounce 
nasals and two consonants when they come together! Their 
family deities are Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmadnagar, Bhadvi, 
Devi of Tuljapur in the Nizim’s country, Jdindi, Jokhai, Khandoba 
of Jejuri in Poona, and Mesdi in Ahmadnagar, Mbiars are divided 
into Anantkulyds, Andvans, Bavnes, Bivises, Bels, Dharmiks, 
cat tate Ste 
‘Among them peculisr words are stmindar for simudra the sea, samang for 


sangam the source, saAdr for shahor a town, Linti for Kumi o » micha for 
mapha my, twha for tujhe thy, meng for mag afterwards, and Lora for revha, 
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Kosaryas, Ladvans, Pans, Sirsilkars, Somvanshis, and Tilvans. 
Of these Anantkulyds, Andvans, Bavnes, and Bels are found in 
Abmadnagar. These four eat together and intermarry. Somvanshis 
are said to be born of the moon or som; Anandyvans or Andvans are 
said to be descended from a widow; Ladvans from an unmarried 
girl; and Anantkulyds from a Mhar murli or devotee of Khandoba. 
As aclass, Mhars are dark, tall, strong, and muscular, with well cut 
features and low foreheads. Most of them live ontside of villages 
in poor huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. The houses are 
clean inside and at the doors, and the ground near the houses and 
the neighbourhood are dirty and strewn with bones. Except a 
few which sre of metal, the cooking dining and water vessels 
are of earth and cost 10s. to 12s, (Rs. 5-6). The well-to-do 
rear cattle and sheep, and the poor rear fowls. They are 

eat eaters and poor cocks, and are fond of hot and sour dishes. 

eir staple food 1s Indian millet bread and onions or garlic. The 
well-to-do daily eat pulse sauce and vegetables, or fish. They eat 
flesh and drink liquor. When cattle, sheep, or fowls die the Mhérs 
feed on their bodies, eating strips of the flesh roasted over a fire, 
often with nothing else but sometimes washed down by liquor. 
They donot eat the flesh of the pig, the horse, the ass, the dog, or 
the crow. They give caste feasts in honour of marriages, deaths, 
and anniversaries of deaths, Their special dishes include gulavni 
or rice-flour boiled in water and mixed with molasses, telchis or fried 
rice cakes, and wheat cakes or polis. The men smoke hemp and 
tobacco and drink hemp water, and many men and some women 
chew tobacco with betel and lime. They say the men bathe every 
day before the morning meal, but, as a rule, perform no religions 
rites ; women bathe about once a week. The men dress in a loin- 
eloth or waistcloth, a shouldercloth a blanket a coat or smock, and 
a dirty Mardtha turban. They carry a large staff furnished 
with bells. The women wear the bodice and the long Maratha 
robe with the skirt passed back between the feet. The men 
shave the head except the top-knot and side-knots, and the face 
except the moustache and whiskers. The women tie their hair in 
a back-knot without using flowers or false hair. They use Kunbi- 
shaped ornaments of brass, while the well-to-do use gold or silver 
ornaments. ‘he men mark their brows with sandal paste on all 
holidays and fasts, while married women mark theirs with yermilion, 
and put on lac bangles like the other women of the district. They are 
untidy and careless about their dress. The women donot change 
their clothes or mark their brows for weeks together. As a 
class Mhars are dirty and drunken, lazy and careless, vain, cruel, 
thriftless, and quarrelsome; still they are religious, trusty, brave, 
hardy, and cheerful. One proverb charges Mhars with ingratitude ; 
according to another, the Kanarese is crafty, the Telugu man 
thievish, and the Mbiir is the eater of forbidden fond! They 
dislike regular work, and many of them are robbers. Mbhirs have 
strong memories and are often famous for their skill in telling 
stories. They are hereditary servants, carriers of dead animals, 
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husbandmen, messengers, labourers, scavengers, sellers of firewood 
and cowdung cakes, and be; The chief source of their 
income is the a grain allowance or baluée, and half a cake 
a day from each vil » which they get as yeskars or veskara 
that is door-keepers. Formerly their allowance was five hundred 
sheaves of corn on each chahur or seventy-five acres of land; now 
the rate has in many places fallen to two hundred sheaves. The 
500 sheaves share the Mbérs call the great line share or thorlya 
oliche balute. The yeskara or boundarymen hold grants of rent-free 
land and have to serve as watchmen and messengers at the village 
office. The Mbhars of a village either divide their duties among 
them or serve at the village office in turn for one year and distribute 
the produce of the land among themselves. The public duties of 
yeskars or boundarymen are to watch the boundaries and the village 
office, to carry government letters, to repair the village office and 
village gate or gaonkusu, to sweep the vilees roads, to care for the” 
public garden and the village trees near the village office, and to 
serve as guides to Government officers passing through the village. 
According to pressure of work ten to fifteen Mhdrs attend 
village office every day. Their duties to the villagers are to cut 
firewood, carry letters, and sweep and clean the yards in front 
of their houses. For their sie services they are paid in cash, or 
what they like better in cooked food. Mbhars say that they used to 
have fifty-two dues but now the number is greatly lowered. At 
present when he gathers his corn into a heap every landholder gives 
the Mhaéra share. The corn that falls on the ground at the foot of 
every stalk of unthrashed corn also is theirs, as well as five sugar- 
canes and some molasses and sugarcane juice from every suga 
cane field. From every wee pit or pev the Mhars get a little 
when the pitis opened, and, at every marriage, the Mhar has a right 
to a scarf or shela from the bridegroom before he goes to the bride’s. 
Now the scarf or shela is seldom given and in its stead the Mbdr 
receives a three-penny or six-penny piece (2-4 as.). They have a 
monopoly of the dead village animals, of the shrouds used in cover- 
ing the village dead, and of the copper coins which, in the name of 
the dead, are thrown to one side at the resting place or visawydchi 
gaga. Many Mbiirs are employed as soldiers and have risen 
to the rank of Jaméddr or subaltern or lieutenant; others are 
employed by Europeans as house servants, while a few are miners 
and porters on the railway lines. The women, besides minding the 
house, help the men in the field but not in carrying or skinning 
dead animals. Many women are day labourers, and children begin 
to help their parents after twelve. They are a steady class, and, 
except some who have been forced to borrow to meet their children’s 
wedding charges, few are in debt. coe hold a low position among 
Hindus and are both hated and feared. Their touch, even the touchot 
their shadow, is thought to defile, and in some outlying villages in the 
early morning the r, as he passes the village well, may be seen 
crouching that his shadow may not fall on the water-drawers. They 
are considered thelowest of Hindus but claim to be superiorto Bhangis 
and Mangs. A family of five agen 10s. to 148, (Rs.5-7) a ones 
a house costs £2 10s. to £10 ( .20-100)to build;and their house 
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goods may be valued at 4s, to £1 10s. (Rs. 2-15), A birth costs 4s. to 
Se. (Rs. 2-4), a marriage £1 10s. to £7 10s. (Rs.15-75), and a death 
4. to 10s, (Rs. 2-5). Among other Bréhmanic and local gods they 
worship Bhadvi, Chokhoba, Maridi,and Mesdi,and have houseimages 
of Bhavani, Khandoba, and Vithoba, and metal masks or édks as 
emblems of their deceased ancestors. Their priests are either local 
Bréhmans whom they ask to conduct their marriages, or men of 
their own caste whom they call Bhats and also ask to conduct their 
marriages. They call in Brahmans only when no Bhat is available. 
They make pilgri to Benares, Alandi and Jejuri in Poona, and 
Singndépur in Sétdre, and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. 
They are both Smarts and B ta; some of them belong to the 
Manbhav sect, and many are followers of Kabir. A few, who are 
disciples of Chokh4mela, wear sweet basil or tulet bead necklaces, 
and make periodical pilgrimages to Alandi and Pandharpur in 
Sholipur, paasinig their nights in praying or singing sacred songs or 
abhangs. When they go on pilgrimage to Alandi and other places, 
they are not allowed to enter the temple but stand outside of the 
temple or at the entrance and bow before the god. The pious among 
them have singing clubs where they sing in praise of some Hindu 
god especially of Ram or Vithoba of Pandharpur. Both men and 
women are good singers, and go in bands of two or more singing and 
begging. Their religious teachers belong either to the Kabir, the 
Vaishnav, or the Manbbdv sects. ‘These teachers are Mhdrs and 
are treated with the greatest respect. Before they are a year old 
both boys and girls are taken to the teacher with a cocoanut, a 
waistcloth, grains of rice, flowers, and frankincense. The child’s 
father marks the teacher’s brow with sandal paste, presents him 
with a waistcloth and 3d. to 2s. (Re, $-1) in , and bows before 
him. The teacher takes the child on hia knee, breathes into both 
its ears, and repeats some sacred verse into the right ear. This is 
styled the kan phukne or ear-blowing. Mbéra sey all local and 
boundary gods and spirits, and believe in wite soothsaying 
and evil spirits’ They think that diseases are the work of evil 
spirits, and have a great belief in the spirit-scaring power of the 
ashes of frankincense burnt before the gods. They divide spirits into 
house spirits and outside spirits, and think that they have great 
influence over men and women but not over cattle. The usual 
offerings made to the spirits are rice and cards, fried cakes or telchts, 
and gulavni that is rice flour boiled in water and mixed with 
molasses. Cocks or goats are also offered. The exorcist burns the 
seeds of chillies before the possessed person, and asks the patient 
that is the spirit in the patient to say who they are. After a 
time the possessed person sways to and fro and gives out the 
names of the possessing spirit. The spirit then speaks through 
the possessed person and promises to leave if certam articles are 
offered. The articles asked for are brought and waved round 
the possessed person and laid at a place named by the spirit, 
the spirit leaves, and the pe ore re wee: 
marriage and pol are allowed and practised, and polyandry} 
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ears. The child’s navel cord is cut, put in an earthen pot, and 
buried somewhere outside of the house. A bathing pit or nhdneé 1s 
dog in a corner of the lying-in room, and the child and mother are 
bathed and laid ona cot. For the first three days the mother is 
given a mixture of kdtbol or myrrh and nimb leaves pounded 
together, and the child is made to suck the end of a rag resting in 
a saucer of honey or molasses mixed with water. On the fourth day 
the mother begins to suckle the child. For the first three days the 
mother’s diet 1s strained millet mixed with oil and molasses, and 
from the fifth she takes her ordinary food. A lamp is kept in the 
room day and night particularly during the night at least for the 
first twelve days. On the evening of the fifth a silver image of the 
= Satvai is set on a stone slab or pata, and flowers, a coil of 
uread, and food are laid before the goddess and a wheat flour lamp 
is placed at the bathing’ pit, Five married women are asked to 
dine at the house and the child is not allowed to look at the wheat 
flour lamp at the bathing pit, as the sight at the lamp is said to 
make its eyes squint. ‘The mother is held impure for eleven days. 
On the twelfth, the child and the mother are bathed, the lymg-in 
room is cowdunged, and the mother’s clothes are digas i ‘Tho 
mother sets five stones under a tree near the house, washes them, 
lays sandal paste, vermilion, flowers, and sweetmeats with betel 
leaves and nuts before them in the name of Satvéi, and burns 
frankincense, bows before the goddess, and rubs the child’s brow 
with frankincense ashes saying, ‘ Hail Satvai, keep the child safe. 
It is not mine it is yours.”’ She walks round the stones and returns 
home. They name their children either on the twelfth day or at 
the end of five weeks, when boiled gram is handed among friends, 
a cradle is hung from the ceiling and women neighbours cradle and 
name the child. Packets of betel leaves and nuts are distributed 
among the guests and the ceremony is over. Boys are married 
between twelve and twenty-five, and girls either before or after they 
come of age. The boy’s father has to give £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10-25) 
to the girl’s father and marks her brow with vermilion. This is 
called the magni or asking when the boy’s father has to present the 
girl with a robe and bodice and ornaments or at least with a parti- 
coloured sheet or phadki. The girl is dressed in the new clothes, 
receives a packet of sugar and a cocoanut from the boy’s father, and 
bows to him. ahve ceremonies last three to eleven days. Two 
or three days before the marriage, five married girls are asked to 
the house. The Brahman priest names the lucky day and the 
lucky woman who should rub. the boy with turmeric paste. The 
woman named by the priest, with four other married women, 
takes a little yellow Indian millet, some turmeric roots, and betel 
leaves with nuts, divides the mixture into two, puts each share in a 
piece of new cloth, and ties one of them to the St water vessel or 
rdnjan and the other to the grindstone or jdnée. The boy is rub- 
bed with turmeric te and the rest is sent to the girl with a new 
robe and bodice, ir marriage customs in most particulars are 
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the same as those of local husbandmen, except that the couple are 
made to stand in two bamboo baskets at the time of marriage, and 
that a yellow thread is passed seven times round their necks. They 
worship five leaves or panch pdlvis as the marriage guardian or 
devak with sandalpaste and flowers, the bridegroom goes to the 
girl’s house with music and a band of friends, the priest repeats lucky 
verses, and when the verses are over the musicians play and yellow 
millet seed is thrown over the pair. When the couple go to the 
bridegroom’s, the bridegroom’s mother waves a piece of burnt 
bread round their heads and pours water at their feet. When they 
enter the house their marriage coronets are taken off and again put 
on and the ceremony ends with a service of betel among the guests. 
When a girl comes of age she sits apart for three days, is bathed 
on the fourth, and her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. They 
bury the dead and mourn them ten days. Their death rites do not 
differ from those of Kunbis. They offer food to the dead on the 
eleventh and feed the caste people on the thirteenth. They have a 
caste council, and settle social disputes at caste meetin Some of 
them have begun to send their children to school. ey take to 
new pursuits and show a tendency to improve. 

Beggars, inclode thirteen divisions with a strength of 7766 or 
1-09 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 








Bhorpis, or Strolling Players, are returned as rote 8 
and as found in J&émkhed, Sangamner, and Shevgaon. Their 
surnames are Bodke, Giikavid, Ghumre, Pavir, Sinde, and Vagh- 
mire, and the names in common use among men and women are the 
same as among Kunbis. Persons bearing the same surname do not 
intermarry. They are dark strong and muscular like local Kunbis, 
and their speech, both at home and abroad, is a corrupt Marathi. 
They live in wattled huts thatched with straw, and while on their 
wandering tours, in pdls or small tents. Their staple food is millet 
bread, pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of hotdishes. They 
eat flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor. Both men and 
women dress like local Kunbis. Asa class they are dirty, hard- 
working, orderly, thrifty, and proverbially honest, putting out of 
easte persons charged with theft, They are a class of vandeene 
beggars and strolling dramatic players, but many of them rear an 

deal in cattle. Women, besides minding the house fetch foel from 
the forest lands, and gather cowdung cakes, and children beg 
about the streets, help their parents in watching cattle, and gather 
cowdung cakes. They are Smiirts by religion, and, on holidays after 
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bathing and before dining, lay flowers and sandalpaste before the 
i ol sheer Jokhdi, and Kénhoba. They worship all 
Deal gods, and ask a local Brahman to conduct their marriage and 
death ceremonies. Their social and religious customs are the same 
as those of Kunbia. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at ings called panchs or caste councils. A few send 
their children to school, but they take to no new pursuits and live 
from hand to mouth. 

itrakathis, or Picture Showmen, are returned as numbering 
sor pet as found in Karjat, Nagar, Nevdsa, Réhori, and Shrigonda. 
Their names and surnames are the same as those of Kunbis, from 
whom they do not differ in food, drink, or dress. They are a class 
of wandering beggars, clean, orderly, and hardworking. When 
settled they live in wattled huts thatched with grass like those of 
Vadars, and when travelling in small tents or pals. They beg by 
showing pictures of gods and heroes, and reciting stories and songs 

ing them. Women mind the house and beg by singing songs. 


- Boys cad girls beg through the town or gather cowdung cakes. 


Some Chitrakathis deal in cattle. They keep images of Babiroba, 
Devi, Ganpati, Khandoba, Mahddev, and Maruti in their houses, and 
daily lay eandalpaste and flowers before them in the morning after 
bathing. They keep all Hindu feasts and fasts, and believe in 
witchcraft soothsaying and sorcery. Their social and religious 
customs do not differ from those of Kunbis. Child-marriage 
polygamy and widow marriage are allowed, and polyandry is 
unknown. They havea caste council and settle social ee at 
caste meetings. They do not send their children to school or take 
to new pursuits. They are very poor. 

Gondhilis, or Gondhal Dancers, are returned as numbering 696 
and as found all over the district. Their origin is unknown. The 
names in common use among men and women are the same as among 
Maréthds. Their surnames are Bekre, Bhandére, Dhumal, Dungu, 
Gaikavad, Ghdtekar, Guridkar, Jadhav, Jagtap, Kate, Kolhidtkar, 
Maréthe, Maherkar, Palaskar, Renke, Sinde, Supalkar, Tarte, Thite, 
Tipke, and Uble. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Their speech at home and abroad is a corrupt Marathi, 
They are of two divisions Renukdrdi and Kadamrdi, who eat 
together but do not intermarry. They live in one-storeyed houses 
with mud walls and tiled or flat roofs, and their house goods are 
low stools and metal vessels. They own cattle, and theirstaple food 
is millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. Some elderly person in the 
house daily bathes and lays sandalpaste and flowers before the 
house image of Devi, and all the family sit to their morning meal, 
They eat flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor. The men 
shave the head except the topknot, and the face except the 
moustache and whiskers. The women roll their hair in a solid knot 
and do not wear false hair or flowers. The in-door and out-door 
dress of men and women is the same as that of local Kunbis. As 
a class they are dirty, humble, orderly, and hospitable. They beg 
by dancing and singing songs in honour of Devi during the day 
and perform the gondhal dance at night, They say they are growing 
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rer on account of the competition of Bharddis. They rank 
low Kunbis. Men women and children beg from morning to 
evening and return home at sunset. The women also mind the 
house. Men dance at night if they are asked. Their family goddess 
is Devi of Tuljipur in the Nizdm’s country, and their priest is a 
village Joshi who conducts their marriages. They worship all 
local gods and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their social 
and religious customs are the same as those of the Poona Ghondhlis. 
Child-marriage polygamy and widow | i are allowed and 
practised, and polyandry is unknown. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Their hereditary head- 
man is called patil or chaugula, They send their boys to school, but 
take to no new pursuita and are a falling class. 

Gosa'vis, or Passion Lords, including Bairdgis or Hermits, are 
returned as numbering $536 and as found all over the district. 
Most members of their order or school of brotherhood belong to 
Upper India. They are divided into two classes, regular Gosdvis 
or mahants and secular Gosdvis or sddhus. The regular Gosdvis 
are a class of wandering beggars who make pilgrimages to all sacred 
places in India, and are not allowed to marry on pain of expulsion ; 
the secular Gosivis can marry. 

KanjaTris sre returned as numbering thirty-two and as found 
in Nevdsa and Shrigonda. They have come from Sholépur within 
the last twenty-five years and look like local Mangs. They live 
either in straw-thatched wattled hats or in small tents or pals, 
Their home tongue is Gujarati and they speak Marathi abroad. Their 
staple food is millet bread, pulse, and chopped chillies, and they eat 
flesh and drink liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth, a shoulder- 
cloth, a headscarf, and a pair of native made shoes or sandals; the 
women dress in a bodice with a back and short sleeves, and a Mardtha 
robe without passing the skirt back between the feet. Asa class 
they are dirty, hardworking, and orderly. They make and sell the 
brashes or kunchdés used by weavers in cleaning wool. The women 
mind the house and beg through the streets singing songs and 
clapping their hands. Though the songs they sing are indecent, 
the Kanjdri women are said to be chaste. The children beg about 
the streets and watch their parents’ asses. They rank above the 
impure classes, They worship the images of Mariai and Muham- 
madan saints or pirs, but do not keep holidays or fasts. They have 
no religious teacher or priest, and they make no pilgrimages. Child- 
marriage and polygamy and widow marriage are allowed, and 
polyandry is unknown. On the fifth day after the birth of a child 
the mother bathes herself incold water and her child in warm water, 
and in the name of Satvéi lays food and boiled gram in front of 
a two-anna or a four-anna piece. The mother keeps her room 
for six days and ia presented with a robe at the end of five weeks. 
They have no particular time for naming their children. Bo 


are 
married between twelve and twenty-five, and girls generally before 


they come of age. They hold their marriages at any season 
year. Atthe batrothal oe panodti, literally the betel leaf cup, friends 
and kinsfolk are feasted, and the intended marriage is declared. 
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The boy’s father takes the girl on his lap, presents her with a new 
robe and bodice and betel leaves with nuts, and holds a cup of milk 
mixed with sugar before her, that she might drink it, Their 
marriages are usually held before nine in the morning. They raise 
no booths or mdéndavs, and have no music. The couple are rubbed 
with turmeric for five days before the marriage, and, on the marriage 
morning, the father or some elder of the bri cores family takes 
the beiieawioi on his shoulders and the girl’s father takes the bride 
on his shoulders and they dance in a circle five times, and knot 
together the hems of the pair’s garments. This makes the pair 
husband and wife and a caste feast ends the ceremony. Asa rule 
child-marriage is not allowed, and married girls do not live in their 
husbands’ houses before they come of age. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, but not polyandry. The married dead are 
burned and the unmarried dead are buried. They lay their dead on 
the bier and take them to the funeral ground. On the way they 
halt for a time and throw a copper coin to one side. Each of the 
bearers throws a stone, but they do not change places. The chief 
mourner and the bearers bathe and each offers a handful of 
water to the dead. They gather the ashes on the second day and 
treat the castepeople to a dinner on the third and on the seventh. 
[f he is wandering at the time the chief mourner cannot leave the 
village where the death happened until he gives the caste dinners in 
the name of the dead, They wander in groups of fifteen and twenty, 
each group forming a separate caste council. They settle social 
disputes at meetings of their a at and breakers of caste 
rules are forbidden Auka ene or smoking and drinking with their 
eastefellows. This punishment is much feared, and the offender 
craves pardon by giving a caste feast, when he is allowed to smoke 
with the rest. They do not send their children to school. They 
take to no new pursuits and are a falling class. 

Kolha'tis,' or Tumblers, are returned as numbering 597 and as 
found wandering all over the district except in Akola. They area 
goodlocking class, particularly the women. They speak a mixture 
of Maréthi Gujarati Kanarese and Hindustani. They are a wan- 
dering tribe and carry their huts on their heads or on donkeys. 
The names in common use for men and women and their surnames 
are the same as those of the Poona Kolhatis. Their staple food is 
millet bread and pulse with vegetables and chopped chillies or chaini. 
They eat flesh except beef and pork and drmk liquor. At home 
both men and women dress like local Kunhis. While performing 
the men dress in tight-drawers or chaddi, and the women pass the 
skirt of the robe back between the feet, tie a handkerchief across 
their shoulders, and put a turban on their heads. The women 
dress gaily especially those who are courtezans. As a class they 
are dirty, hardworking, and somewhat given to drink. They live 
by showing feats of strength, by rope-dancing, and begging. They 
worship the Deviof Tuljapur in the Nizfim’s country, Khandoba of 
Jejuri in Poona, and the local Maruti with flowers and sandalpaste, 


i Details ore given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, Their priest is a local Brah- 
man who conducts their marriages. ‘heir religious and social cus- 
toms are the same as those of the Poona Kolhatis. When they gi 
their boys with the sacred thread the village Joshi is asked to thei 
house, the boy’s brow is marked with vermilion and rice, collyriam 
is put in his eyes, and he is rubbed with turmeric eri He is 
bathed and presented with the thread by the priest. Child-marriage 
polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised, and poly- 
andry is unknown. They burn their dead, and feed the caste 
on the third day and at the end of the sixth month in the name of 
dead. They have o caste council and settle social disputes at 
caste meetings. A few send their boys to school but they take to no 
new pursuits and show no signs of improving. 

Ma‘nbha'vs, or The Respectable, are returned as numbering 778 
and as found in all parts of the district except in Karjat. ‘They 
have no tradition of their origin. The order seems to have been 
for ages recruited from children vowed to Ménbhav saints by coches 
who have long remained childless. They are divided into Secular 
and Regular Manbhivs. The Secular Manbhdvs are divided into 
Gharbhari Minbhdvs who are Regular Minbhévs who have for- 
feited théir religious position by marrying or by breaking any 
other rule of their order, and Bhole or Nominal Manbhavs men who 
accept the principles of the order so far so as they do not interfere 
with the rules of their caste. The members of the regular order 
are known as Bairfigi or Trae Manbhivs. They admit both men 
and women of all except the impure castes, but they are not allowed 
to marry on pain of forfeiting their order and falling to the position 
of lay or Gharbhari Manbhdvs. They live in strict celibacy, entirely 
give up caste distinctions, and follow the rules laid down in the 
holy Bhagvat Gita. Of the Secular Manbhavs who marry and live as 
lay householders, the Gharbhari Manbhdvs give up all caste distine- 
tions, and members of all castes except Bhole or Noniinal Manbhavs 
eat together but do not intermarry. Secular Manbhdvs keep their 
original family surnames and customs, and among them persons 
bearing the same surname do not intermarry. Children vowed to 
Minbhav saints are admitted to the order of regular or cleric 
Minbhivs when they are fifteen or sixteen. The names in common 
use among men are Govinda, Krishna, and Rama ; and among women 
Bhigi, Gangs, and Radha, They speak Mardthi both at home and 
abroad, and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and tiled 
roofs. In their religious houses or maths arrangements are made 
for the convenience of travellers of other castes who occasionall 
visit the maths, The head of the religious house is called Mahané 
or saint. He owns cattle and sometimes horses, and the novices or 
chelés wait.on him as servants. ‘Their staple food is wheat cakes or 
millet bread, pulse with clarified butter, vegetables, and chopped 
chillies or chatni. They are strict vegetarians, and do not dmnk 
liquor on pain of loss of order. A few drink hemp-water or bhdng 
and chew tobacco with betel leaves nuts and lime, They regularly 
bathe and lay flowers and sandalpaste in front of the images of 
Dattitreya and Krishna before the morning meal. Some, instead of 
bathing, wash their hands and feet with water, as they are afraid that 
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in bathing they may take the lives of the smal! water insects, On 
the day after Gokulashtami in Shrévan or August and Dattajayanti 
in Mirgshirsh or December, they treat their friends and relations to 
a dinner of wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses called 
puranpolis, rice, wheat flour balls or liddus, and fried wheat cakes 
or puris. The regular or religious Minbhdve keep only these two 
holidays, while the lay or Secular Manbhévs keep all days observed 
by the men of their caste. Both men and women shave their 
heads clean, and the men the face as well as the head. The men 
dress in a black waistcloth, a black shouldercloth, a coat or 
kaphni, a skulleap, and country shoes or sandals, Neither men 
nor women pass the end of their waistcloth buck between the feet, 
and they are not allowed to use any colour but black. They wear 
a garland of sweet basil or éulsi wood beads about their neck. The 
women do not wear the usual bodice and robe, but dress in a 
black piece of cloth, and put on a coat or kaphni covering their 
head with a skullcap, or surrounding it with a headscarf. Women 
wear shoes and never put on any ornaments except the tulsi neck- 
lace. Lay or householding Manbhdvs dress like the people of 
their original caste, and have a store of clothes and ornaments for 
holiday wear, As a rule the religious Manbhavs are clean, honest, 
orderly, hardworking, hospitable, and particularly mdependent. 
Regular Manbhavs are beggars and householding and nominal 
Ménbhavs follow their hereditary callings, living as husbandmen 
weavers and moneylenders. Regular or religious Manbhivs, both 
men and women rise early, go through the streets begging, and 
return at ten. The men then bathe and worship their gods, while 
the women cook the food. The men then eat, and after dinner 
read their holy books. The women mind the house and listen to 
some of the men reading sacred books. In the evening the men 
again worship their gods, sap, and go to bed. The women eat 

the men and retire forthe night. Secular Manbhévs alms 
in the morning, return home, bathe, and lay sandalpaste flowers 
and food before Dattitreya and Krishna, and dine. After dinner 
they take to their calling of weaving or husbandry, return home 
in the evening, wash their hands and feet, pray to their gods, 
sup, and go to bed. The women mind the house, eat after the 
men, and retire for the night. Secular Manbhdvs are not bound 
to beg, but they must offer prayers to their gods both before the 
morning and the evening meal. As they include men of all castes, 
except the impure classes, Mianbhiivs rank below Brahmans 
and above the impure classes. They worship Dattdtreya and 
Krishna, following the rales laid down in the Bhagvat Gita. They 
neither worship other gods, nor stay or even drink water in local 
temples. They make pilgrimages to the monasteries of their saints. 
The regulars ought to remain in strict celibacy, and forfeit their 
poser if they break this vow. For at least three days, regular 

bhavs do not take food in or live ina village where a murder has 
been committed or an accidental death has taken place, and if a death 
happens at any place they are living at, they will not eat until the 
corpse bearers have returned from the foneral ground. Their lead- 
ing belief and rule of conduct is to take no life. In obedience to 
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this rule, they neither cut living trees nor pluck plants, head 
fruit, The most religious member of a Minbhay religious | is 
chosen to be the head and is called mahant rp great. They 
keep two fasts on Gokulashtami in August and on jayanti in 
December, passing the days in we ip a Krishna and sot 
and the nets a roming sacred ee: se day they feed 
cast a. or Bairagi i ibhavs do not respect ns, 
a teatens not to believe in witchcraft or evil spirits, Gharbharis 
worship the local gods, keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts, and 
believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. Minbhavs 
perform the initiation and death ceremonies only, while householdin 
and nominal Manbhdys keep all their original caste customs. 
novice is admitted into the order at fifteen. The time of entering 
the order is Chaitra or April, Shravan or August, Kartik or October, 
and Margashirsh or November, and the place is the temple of Krishna, 
On the day of entering the order, the Manbhavs meet at the tem e 
of Krishna and the boy gets his head and face clean shaved, and is 
bathed and presented with a black waistcloth and shouldercloth. 
His head is marked with white sandalpaste, and garlands of tulsi or 
sweet basil wood are tied round his neck and wrists. He bows 
before the image of Krishna and before the monk who acts as his 
religious teacher, and tells him the three chief rales of the order, that 
@ novice ought to live by begging, a to keep from any kind of 
life-taking or hinsa, and ought to follow the way of truth. Next 
day the ceremony ends by a dinner to all Manbhévs at the expense 
of the novice or of his teacher. The novice has to wait on his teacher 
or guru, and follow him like a slave wherever he goes. Gharbhari 
Maénbhiivs are initiated, but they do not put on black clothes and they 
follow their father’s callings, They marry among themselves with rites 
similar to those of Kunbis, Formerly a Manbhay man and woman 
were considered husband and wife if they laid their wallets or jholis 
together. This practice is said to be no longer in use. Gharbharis 
and Bholes do not shave the whole head and face. They treat the 
Ménbhivy monks with great respect, and follow Manbhaév rules 
except when they come in the way of their caste customs. They 
keep to the customs of their parents which they perform after the 
fashion of Kunbis. All Manbhdvs bury the dead. A religious 
Manbhiav is laid in a wooden frame calle makher, with his wallet 
or jholt and his staff, and taken to the burial ground with music and a 
band of mourners. If there is no makhar or frame the body is laid 
on a blanket and carried by four men to the burial ground. A grave 
is dug and the dead is laid in the grave. The mourners offer 
prayers to Krishna and fill the grave with salt and earth, The 
Fa brother’s favourite disciple feeds a company of Manbhévs 
one to nine days, and on the tenth presents them with a waist 
and shouldercloth and with about 4s, (Rs. 2) each in cash, Ghar- 
bhari Manbhivs bury the dead, and on the tenth feed castemen in 
the name of the dead. They allow widow marriage and polygamy, 
but not polyandry. Religious Manbhdys have a caste council, and 
breaches of the rules of the order are punished with expulsion, or 
with fine which generally takes the form of a caste feast. If the 
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offender refuses to pay the fine, he becomes a Gharbhari or lay 
Manbhady. They do not send their children to school but teach them 
at home. They are a steady class. 

Maira1s are returned as numbering eight and as found only 
in Jamkhed. Their names and surnames are the same as 
those in use among bis. They s Marathi both at home 
and abroad, and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and 
fiat roofs. Their staple food is millet bread, vegetables, and ch 
chillies, and they are fond of hot and sour dishes. They eat flesh 
except beef and pork, and do not drink liquor. Their special dishes 
are rice, sugar rolly polies or puranpolis, and fried cakes or vadda, 
The men shave the head except the topknot, and the face except the 
moustache and whiskers. The women tie the hair in a braid or 
roll it in a knot at the back of the head. Men and women dress 
like local Kunbis. As a class they are clean, orderly, thrifty, and 
honest. They are ministrants at doba’s temple and live 
begging alms at the houses of the rich worshippers of the 
Some of them are day-labourers and many work in the field. 
women aré employed solely in minding the house. Besides other 
Braéhmanic gods they worship the Devi of paliece in the Nizdm’s 
country and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and keep all fasts and 
feasts. Their priest is a village Joshi who conducts their i 
and death ceremonies. Their religious and social customs are 
those of local Kunbis. On the fifth and the twelfth day after the 
birth of a child they worship an embossed image of Satvéi with 
sandal paste flowers and food. They marry their boys between 
fifteen and twenty-five,and venga gat come ofage. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. 
They burn their dead. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. They send their children to school, but 
take to no new pursuits and are a falling class. 

Mara'tha Gopa's, literally Cow-keepers, are returned as 
numbering 753 and as found all over the district except in Akola 
and Kopargaon. They are said to be descendants of children vowed 
to the gods. The names in common use among men and women are 
the same as those among Kunbis, and their surnames are Béhmane, 
Dhangar, Dhogde, Gajikos, Gdikavdd, Gavne, Gire, Hambirray, 
Jédhav, Kulal, Lonare, Pavar, Sali, and Vanjére. Persons bearing 
the same surnames cannotintermarry. Their home tongue is Maréthi 
and their family deities are Bahirobe, Devi of Tuljdépur, Kénhoba, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, and Mari4i. When settled they live in honses 
of the poorer class, with mud walls and flat roofs, and when on the 
move they live in small tents or pdls, which they carry on asses’ 
backs. They own cattle and dogs, and their house goods include 
earthen vessels, cots, and low stools. They are fond of sharp and 
sour dishes, and their staple food is millet bread, rice, vegetables, and 
chopped chillies or chatnt. Their special dishes are puranpolis wheat 
cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, and fried cakes or 
telchis. They eat flesh except beef and pork, and drink country liquor 
especially on Dasara in September after offering it to the ess 
Devi of Tuljépur. Men shave the head except the topknot, and 
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the face except the monstache, though many grow the beard. 
Women wear the hair rolled in a solid knot at the back of the head. 
Men dress in a waistcloth or in tight drawers or chaddis, a shirt, a 
shouldercloth, a Marétha turban, and shoes or sandals. Women 
dress in a short-sleeved bodice with a back, and a robe worn like 
the Kunbi women’s robe. As a class they are dirty, hardworking, 
quiet, and orderly, They earn their livin by showing feats of 
strength and by ing. Some rear and deal in cattle and many 
are day-labourers. ‘hey rauk below husbandmen and above the 


impure classes. They worship the images of Devi of Tuljapur in - 


the Nizém's country, Kanhoba, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and 
Mhasoba with offerings of sandalpaste, flowers, and food. They ask 
a Deshasth Brahman to conduct their marriage ceremonies, worship 
all local gods, and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Every family 
among them offer a she-buffalo to Kanhoba, call her Jani, rear her 
with care, and do not load her or sell her milk or butter, bat present 
them to a Brihman. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and 
evil spirits. Their social and religious customs do not differ from 
those of Kunbis. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 
worship Satvdi with vermilion, flowers, and food cooked in the house. 
Families of the Gire and Hambirray divisions offer a goat to the god- 
dess, and feast on its flesh. The mother is held impure for ten ys 
and the child is named on the evening of the twelfth. When boys 
are between three and four their hair is clipped, except a small tuft 
which is left untouched in the name of the family deities. At some 
convenient time after the haircutting, the parents take the boy to the 
temple of Satvai at Ménakeshvar in Karmila, to the temple of Devi 
at Garbha or at Pimpalgaon in Ah , kill agoat in the name 
of the goddess, and shave the whole of the bey’s head. The boy is 
bathed, and bows before the goddess, and friends and kinsfolk are 
treated to a dinner of boiled mutton and wheat cakes. Boys are 
married between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they come of 
age. They have no rule that a girl shonld be married before she 
comes of age. Their marriage rites are the same as those of 
Kunbis. When a girl comes of age she sits apart for three days, is 
bathed on the fourth, and her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut, 
They bury the dead and mourn ten days. The dead is bathed, 
seated on a low stool, taken to the burying ground, placed sitting in 
the grave, and covered with earth. The chief mourner shaves his 
whole head and face, and treats the castepeople toa dinner on’ any 
day between the third and the thirteenth, and once at the end of 
the sixth month, and again at the end of the year. The dead are 
remembered every year in the Mahdlaya Paksh or All Souls Fort- 
night in Bhidrapad or September. Child marriage is rare, widow 
ro and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. 
They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings under the presidency of their headmen or patil. They do 
not send their children to school, but have begun to take to new 
laweee Their hereditary calling is poorly paid and they are 
y off. 

Pa’nguls, or Cripples, are returned as numbering sixty-five and 

as found wandering ail over the district. Their paatbal catbea and 
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their surnames are the same as those of Kunbis from whom they do 
not differ in look, dress, food, or drink. The live in wattled huts 
thatched with straw, and, when on the move, they lodge at the honses 
of Kumbhars with whom they do not eat. They s a corrupt 
Marathi both at home and abroad. As a class they are clean, 
hardworking, honest, and frugal. They are wandering beggars, 
who ask alms in the name of Makidev, ithoba, Takoba, and other 
saints. The women also beg, mind the house, and fetch fuel and 
cowdung cakes from the forest lands. They worship the i 


images 
- of Bahiroba, Devi, Jindi, Khandoba, and Mahsdev, and keep all 


Hindu fasts and feasts. They visit local shrines, bow before the 
idols, and ask local Brahmans to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They are Smarts and their social and religious 
customs are the same as those of the Poona Panguls. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. .A few among them send their children to school, 
but they take to no new pursuits and are very poor. 

Sahadev Joshis,' or Astrologers, are returned as numbering 
640 and as found all over the district. They trace their origin to 
Sahadev the son of a Brahman astrologer by a Kunbi woman, but 
have no tradition when and why they came into the district, Their 

rsonal names and their surnames are the same as among Kunbis, 
and their family deities are Devi of Tuljépur, Khandoba of Jejuri 
in Poona, Maridi, Sidoba, and Yallamma. They are divided into 
Dadhivialds or beard wearers also called Mankars that is re bles, 
and Kudmudis or rattle-box players also called Gadvals that is 
fortune-tellers who eat together and intermarry. Like the distinct 
class of Tirmalis, Diidhivala Joshis keep a large bull, deck him with 
coloured clothes and brass bells and ornaments, and beg by showing 
him to the people. Kudmnuda Joshis play upon a sanc glass-sha 
double drum called dawr and beg from door to door; Mankar Joshis 
throw a wallet around their shoulders and move from door to door, 
pleasing the house-owners by wishing them well and foretelling good 
things. Asa class they are dark, thin, and middlesized. The men 
wear the topknot and the moustache and whiskers, but not the beard. 
Their home tongue is a dialect of Marathi, and they live in poor 
houses with sud alla and flat roofs. Their house goods include 
metal and earthen vessels, cots, and low stools, and, while on the 
move, they live in tents or pals. Their staple food is millet bread 
rice, pulse, curds, and vegetables, and they are fond of hot dishea. 
They drink liquor every Dasara in September and eat the flesh of 
goats and sheep after offering them to their goddess Bhavani. Both 
men and women dress like local Kunbis, They are quiet and 
orderly, and make their living as beggars and astrologers, They 
rank below Kunbis and above the impure classes, They worshi 
all Brihmanic gods and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Them 
pmest is a local Bréhman whom they ask to conduct their 
marriages. They believe in witchcraft and eyil spirits, and many 
among them profess to be soothsayers. Their social and religious 
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customs are the same as those of Kunbis. On the fifth day after 
the birth of a child they worship Satvdi with flowers, thread, 
vermilion, and food, and slaughter a goatin her honour. They worship 
Satvai on the seventh and again on the twelfth day, and name 
their children on the evening of the twelfth. Boys are married 
between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they come of age. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyan is 
unknown, They bury the ¢ and mourn ten days. They have 
a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Most 
disputes are referred to their hereditary headman called patil, who 
lives in Poona and settles disputes. They send their boys to 
school, but take to no new pursuits and show no signs of improving. 

Taka'ris, or Handmill Makers, are returned as numbering 143 
and as found in Jéimkhed, Karjat, and Nagar. They seem to have 
come from Telangan, and are dark, strong, and muscular like Kunbis. 
Their home tongue is Telugu and they speak Maréthi abroad. 
‘They live in wattled huts thatched with straw, and their staple food 
is millet bread, pulse, and chopped chillies. They eat flesh except 
beef and pork, and drink liquor. The men dress in a loincloth or a 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a smock or bandi, a coat, a Mardtha 
turban, and shoes or sandals ; the women wear a Maratha bodice and 
a robe bat do not pass the skirt back between the feet. For great 
occasions both men and women havea store of clothes and ornaments 
similar to those of Kunbis. Asaclass they are clean, hardworking, 
orderly, and hospitable. They belong to the class of Uchlas or wink? 

ckets. A few of them work as day-labourers and some are 
Enabandaied The women mind the house and gather firewood 
and cowdung cakes. They keep the images of Bahiroba, Devi, and 
Khandoba in their houses, and lay flowers and food before them on 
all Hindu holidays and fasts. They worship all local gods and 
keep the usual fasts and feasts. Their priest is one of their own 
number, whom they ask to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They never repeat texts from the Veds or Purdns at 
their ceremonies. They believe in witchcraft, but not in soothsaying; 
and allow widow marriage and polygamy, but not polyandry. At 
the time of the marriage the father or some elder in the bride’s 
family knots together the hems of the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
garments, and they are husband and wife. Their other customs 
are similar to those of the Kunbis. They have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits. They complain that 
their movements are strictly watched by the police. 

Va'sudevs' are returned as numbering twenty-two and as found 
in Nevdsa only. They claim descent from Sahadey the son of a 
Bréihman astrologer by a Kunbi woman. They are late comers and 
wander from place to place all over the district. In look, dwelling, 
food, drink, and dress, they do not differ from Kunbis, As a class 
they are dirty, honest, orderly, and hospitable. They are wandering 
beggars. The men rise early, wash their hands and feet, pot on 
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their clothes and a coronet of feathers, take metal cups or 
(ils in their hands, and go begging from door to doot. / Tsp 
refurn home at ten, dine, and rest. The women mind the house 
and beg when they have leisure, They rank next to Kunbis and 
above the impure classes. They are Smirts and worship the 
images of Bahiroba of Sondéri in Ahmadnagar, of Devi of Tuljap 
in the Nizém’s country, of Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and of the 
local Maruti, They keep all Hindu fests and feasts, and make 

ilgrimages to Alandi in Poona, Pandharpur in Sholépar, and 
Taljdpur, Their priest is a local Brihman who conducts their 
marriages. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. 
Their social and religious customs are similar to those of Kunbis. 
On the fifth and twelfth days after the birth of a child they 
worship Satvai with flowers, vermilion, and food, and name the child 
on the twelfth. Boys are married between twelve and twenty-five 
and girls before they come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed and polyandry is pa Bos They bury their dead and 
mourn them ten days, a Kumbhér or potter officiating at the 
ceremony. They visit the burying ground on the second day, and 
make ten balls before which they lay flowers and vermilion in the 
name of the dead as directed by the Brahman priest, and feed the 
castepeople on the thirteenth. They call Kumbhérs their paternal 
uncles or kiékds, and while on their wandering tours, lodge at 
Kumbhars’ houses, presenting the house-owner with two halves of a 
cocoanut. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school, but take to no new pursuits and are badly off. 

Unsettled Tribes include eight divisions with a strength of 
36,814 or 5°2 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 
Ahmadtnagar Uneettled Tribes, 1881, 
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Bhara dis, « class of dancing beggars, are returned as numbering 
808 and as found all over the district. They say they are Mardtha 
Kunbis who were put out of caste when they joined the Nath sect 
and became followers of Gorakshnéth. They are wandering beggars | 
who sin g praises of the gods, dance and play on the daur or hourglass- 
shaped drum. They have no memory of any former home and seem 
to have lived in the district for many generations. The names 
in COMMOD use among men are Bahirnéth, Dhondu, Goma, po 
Govind, Hari, Joti, Khandu, Kusha, Pindu, Rajnith, Rima, Tuké- 
ram, and Yamaji; and among women Ahalai, Bhagi, Bhima, Dhondi, 
Gaji, Ganga, Maina, Manjula, Mukti, Parvati, Rakhma, Rango, 
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Saku, Salu, Thaku, and Thami. The men add nath or lord to their 
names and the women bai or lady to theirs. Their commonest 
surnames are Aher, Chavin, Dev-gune, Dhirde, Gdikavid, Gund, 
Haral, Jadhav, Rajle, Sinde, Vaéble, and Vamne. Persons with 
the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their speech both at home 
and abroad is a dialect of Mardthi, and their family deities are 
Bahiravnaéthof Sondriin Ahmadnagar, Devi of Mébur and of Tuljapur 
both in the Nizdm’s country, Jotiba in Ratnidgiri, and Khandoba 
of Jequriin Poona. They belong to three divisions Bharddis proper, 
Mendjogis meaning rude beggars, and Sali Malis who neither eat 
‘ together nor intermarry. Bharddis proper are divided into God 
literally sweet that is pure, and Kadu literally bitter that is bastard 
Bharidis, who eat- together but do not intermarry. They look like 
local husbandmen, and live in poor one-storey houses with mnd 
walls and thatched roofs. ‘Their house goods include low stools and 
earthen vessels,and they own no servants, cattle, or pet animals, 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, onions, 
and garlic, and their pet dishes are stuffed cakes or polis, fried rice 
cakes or te/chis, and. gulavni that is rice flour boiled in water mixed 
with molasses. They eat flesh except beef and pork, drink country 
liquor, and smoke tobacco, The men shave the head except the 
topknot,and the face except the moustache and whiskers. The 
women tie the hair in a back knot, but neither deck it with flowers 
nor with false hair. (fhe men dress ina loincloth or a waisteloth, 
a shouldercloth,a smock or bandi, a particoloured Maratha turban 
folded round their head, and a pair of sandals or country shoes, 
The women wear a robe which hangs like a petticoat from the 
waist to the ankles and a Mardétha bodice with a back and short 
sleeves, Both men and women have a small store of clothes for 
special occasions and wear ornaments moulded in Kunbi fashion, 
the men, while performing the gondhal dance, wear a long and 
loose cont falling to the heels, a light scarf thrown over the neck 
and shoulders, a long cowrie shell necklace, and a circlet of jingling 
bells called ghungris about their ankles. They are dirty, but acl 
hardworking, thrifty, honest, and hospitable. Their chief and 
hereditary calling is begging alms at the honses of their rich neigh. 
bours and performing the gondhal dance. They find their calling 
badly paid and a few have taken to tillage, but almost none are day- 
labourers or house servants. Husbandmen pay them yearly grain 
allowances for performing the gondhal dance at the village temples 
during the navrdtra that is the nine nights before Dasara in 
September, Worshippers of Devialso askthem toperformthe gondhal 
dance in honour oftheirgoddess and pay them about 2s. (Re. 1) a night, 
The dance usually begins at sunset and lasts till dawn. They frat 
sing ballads or pavddas in praise of Devi and secondly of Bhairavnéth 
amid beatings on their double drum or samel accompanied by the 
one-stringed fiddle or funtune and two metal cups or téls, and amuse 
the audience with a number of short merry tales about the Hindu 
gods and heroes. The house owner gives them free grants of food 
on the day they dance, and they earn 10s. to 12s, (Rs. 5-6) a month. 
Their services are in demand during the fair season, but they find 
little employment during the rains. Besides minding the house the 
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women spin wool and hemp, and weave girdles or kichds. Men and 
children above eight, are up by six and go begging through the 
streets, return home at noon, and if | are lto perform 
on the coming night, rest till sunset. They never rest entirely 
during any day of the year. They are a poor class and have no 
credit with the local moneylenders. They rank with local Kunbis. 
They are a religious class worshipping besides all Brahmanic and 
seat gods, Bahirayndth of Sonsri in py Bees it Devi of Tuljdpur 
in the Nizdm’s country, Jotiba of Ratndgiri, and Khandoba of 
Jejuri near Poona, and keeping the regular fasts and feasts. Their 
riest is a village Joshi whom they ask to conduct their marriages. ' 
hey belong to the Nath sect, worshipping Bahiraynath and 
ilgrimages to ae in Poona, Mahur in the Nizém’s country, 
dbarpur in Sholépur, Sonéri in Ahmadnagar, and Toljaépur im 
the Nizim’s country. Their religious teacher isa kanphdtya or 
slit-ear Gosdvi whose post is elective and falls to the worthiest 
disciple. When the religious teacher visits the house of a Bharédi 
the householder washes his teacher's feet, seats him on a low 
stool, rabs his brow with sandalpaste, offers him flowers and 
sweetmeats, bows low, and lays money before him. Bharadis 
believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. They perform 
only four ceremonies, at birth, mudra or earring wearing, marriage, 
and death. Their birth and marriage ceremonies are conducted in 
Kuobi fashion. The earring or mudra wearmg, as a rule, comes 
before marriage, the ceremony being performed both on boys and 
on girls between five and eight. On the day of the ceremony the 
religious teacher is asked to the house and seated, the child is seated 
before him and a hole is cut in its ear lobes with » knife so that some 
drops of blood fall on the ground. Brass or horn rings called 
rds are pene through the holes, and a brass or horn pipe or 
shingi is tied to a string and put round the child’s neck to be blown 
before worshipping the gods or taking his food. After death the body 
is carried to the funeral ground seated in abag. The chief mourner 
walks in front with an earthen firepot and the bearers follow with 
other mourners blowing the brass or horn pipes called shingis. On 
reaching the burial ground, the body is seated in the ready dug 
grave, cowdung ashes or bhasm are rubbed over it, flowers and bel 
leaves are laid on it, and the chief mourner dips the skirt of 
his clothes in water and squeezes the water into the dead mouth. 
The chief mourner sprinkles earth on the dead and the other 
mourners fill the grave. The chief mourner lays cowdung ashes 
or bhasm and flowers on the grave, borns frankincense before it, 
walks three times round it, and beats his mouth with his right 
palm. The funeral party walk round the ve, return to the house 
of mourning, chew nimb leaves, wash their mouths, and go to 
their homes. Unlike local husbandmen, Bharidis do not set a 
lamp on the spot where the dead breathed his last, On the third 
day the mourners go to the burial ground, set flowers, le! leaves, 
cowdung ashes, and food on the grave, and rub the shoulders of 
the corpse-bearers with oil that their fatigue may be removed, and 
treat them to a dinner. They do not hold the nearest kinsmen 
of the dead impure. The mourners rub their brows with cowdung 
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ashes and are purified. Bharddis do not perform the ten-ball 
ceremony or keep the death day of the dead, but ask the caste 
people to dine at the house of mourning on any day between the 
a =~ the eleventh soe! om oo Soa i pees 
and widow-marriage are allo an ised, and polyan is 
unknown. Bharédis have a caste counatt ad settle sonal. dispietos 
at meetings of castemen under headmen called chaugulds, patila, 
and kdarbhdris. Breaches of social rules are punished with fines, 
which take the form of caste feasts, or, if the offender is poor, of a 
betel service. The pitils, chaugulds, and karbharis are much 
respected and feared by the caste le, and their office is here- 
ditary. They send their boys to 1, but take to no new pursuits, 
and are badly off. 


Bhils are returned as numbering 4241 and as found all over 
the district except in Akola, Jamkhed, Karjat, and Shrigonda. 
They have no tradition of their coming into the district, but they 
believe that their original home was in the Sétpuda hills. During the 
eighteenth century disturbances the Bhils tried to become indepen- 
dent. The Mardtha officers treated them with the greatest cruelty. 
Even the lowest officer might take a Bhil’s life without offence 
and without trial. Under the British Government, though they 
continue given to thieving, the Bhils have settled to an orderly life. 
The names in ordinary use among men are Ahalvadi, Bépu, Bhima, 
Chandu, Dagdu, Ganji, Hirya, Khaba, Khanu, Nirdyan, Naviji, 
Rama, Tukéram, and Vithoba; and among women, Bhagi, Bhimi, 
Bhivra, Changni, Devki, Ganga, Ghodi, Guji, Kamla, Pani, iy 
Rahi, Sani, Sugandi, and Ul, Their surnames are Aber, ’ 
Chaviin, Devli, Géikavid, Gang, Ginndi, Gangurdi, Godhde, Jidhve, 
More, Nikam, Pavir, Piple, Rahire, and Silunke. Men add nik or 
headman to their names and women bdi or lady to theirs, Persons 
bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Ahmadnagar Bhils 
are of two divisions Mardtha and Tarvade Bhils, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. As a rule Bhils are a dark wiry and 
active people often with flat noses and high cheekbones and curly hair. 
The men shave the head except the topknot and the face except the 
moustache and whiskers. At home they speak a dialect which is 
difficult for strangers to understand, and abroad they speak corrupt 
Marathi. They live in villages, most in wattled huts thatched wit, 
straw, and some in houses like those of Kunbis, These houses for the 
most part are dirty, and ,their house goods are low wooden stools 
and metal and clay vessels. They own hunting dogs and milch 
cattle, and rear domestic fowls. They are great eaters and 
bad cooks, and are fond of oily, pungent, and sweet dishes. Their 
staple food is millet bread, vegetables and cho chillies or 
chatni. Among them rice is a holiday dish. Many of them to a great 
extent live on wild fruit, roots, and herbs as the rumbad otherwise 
called umbar Ficus glomerata figs and nivdung or prickly pear. 
They eat the flesh of the usual domestic and game animals except 
the cow and the pig, and of game birds except crows, kites, and 
vultures. Whenever they cook animal food in their house they 
offer it to their gods and eat it asa prasdd or god-gift. They 

kill goats in honour of their family gods on Dasara in Beptember, 
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and, on the fifth day after the birth of a child, feast on the 
victims’ flesh. They drink all sorts of country liquor and use 
hemp flower, opium, and tobacco. Women seldom drink except at 
marriages. The men dress like local Kunbis; the women seldom 
comb the hair and generally let it fall loose about the head. Some 
tie it in a back-knot or buchada, or pet it in a braid once or twice a 
week but they seldom deck it with flowers or false hair. The men 
wear a loincloth while at home and put ona blanket or kambli when 
they go out. The women wear the bodice and the robe in Kunbi 
fashion without passing the skirt back between the feet. The men 
wear gold earrings called bdlis, silver wristlets called kadds, silver 
waistchains, and bellmetal toerings. The women wear either gold or 
brass earrings and noserings, brass or silver bracelets necklaces and 
armilets, ag bellmetal toerings or jodvis. As a class they are 
thievish, dirty, cruel, extravagant, and given to drink, but brave, 
hardworking, truthful, and faithfal when trusted. Their hereditary 
calling is shooting and hunting with bows and arrows, gathering 
honey and wild fruits and herbs, but most of them live partly by 
stealing and pilfering. Some have lately taken to tillage and some 
are employed as constables. A few catch fish and work as day 
labourers, and many deal in firewood and sell dairy produce. They 
have almost given up their predatory habits and taken to 7 
ursuits. Women, besides minding the house, gather fruit and 
arte in the forest lands, make cowdung cakes, and bring fuel and 
cowdung cakes to market. They rank below Kunbis and above the 
impure classes. Among other Bréhmanic gods they worship Devi 
of Tuljépur in the Nizim’s country, and Maridi, and keep all Hindu 
holidays and gee Their priest eka Aigo who conducts 
their marriages, and they make pi images to Jejuri in Poona and 
to Tuljépur in the Nizim’s pasa & Their religions teacher is a Bhil 
ascetic called a Bhil gosdvi. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying 
and evil spirits, Child-marriage widow-marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry isunknown. On the fifth day 
after a child is born they place a stone slab in the lying-in room, lay 
a coil of thread or ndddpudi and flowers on it, and the mother bows 
to the stone in the name of Satvai. The mother is held impure for 
ten days ; on the twelfth the child is bathed, andon some convenient 
day the priest is asked to the house and names the child. Well-to-do 
Bhils slaughter a goat in the name of Satyéi and treat the caste 
people to boiled mutton and bread. The mother is fed with bread 
oil and molasses for the first twelve days, and, from the thirteenth, 
she takes her ordinary meals, leaves her room,and minds the house. 
Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls even 
after they come of age. A Brahman priest names a Incky day for 
the marriage, and booths are raised before the houses both of 
the boy and of the girl. A married pair at the house of each take 
their marriage guardian or devak to the temple of the local Maruti, 
bow to the god, and return with the devak attended by music and a 
band of friends. The bridegroom goes with music anda company 
of friends to the girl’s, bows to the village Mérnti on his way, and 
visits the girl’s house, The priest repeats the marriage verses and 
the marriage is performed as among local Kunbis, A feast to the 
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be of bad character, she is not allowed to marry, but lives with one Population. 
of her castefellows and her children are admitted into the caste. Any 


higher class women who live as Bhils’ concubines can join the Bhil ppc 
community and their children are treated as legitimate Bhils; the Phils 


children of mistresses belonging to classes lower than the Bhils 
do not enjoy this privilege. Women in their monthly sickness are 
impure for four days. When a girl comes of age she sits apart for 
three days, is rabbed with turmeric and bathed on the fourth, and 
her lap is filled with rice and cocoanut. They burn the dead and 
mourn three days. The chief mourner does not shave his head and 
face, but rolls a shouldereloth round his head on the third day, and 
treats the castepeople to a dinner in the afternoon, When the dinner 
is over he takes off his head covering and the funeral rites are at 
an end. Many Bhils have begun to perform the same funeral rites 
as Kunbis’. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings under their hereditary headmen 
or mahants. Pecgnhese of social rules are punished with caste feasts 
or fines, and poor delinquents are allowed to beg pardon by bowing 
before the caste council or by setting their shoes on their heads. 
An obstinate offender is put out of caste, and, on pain of loss of caste, 
the other castemen are forbidden to take water from his hands or to 
smoke with him. His household is excluded from caste feasts, and 
he is not allowed to rejoin the community until he submits. If 
the parties are unwilling to abide by the decisions of the caste 
council they appeal to their religious teacher whose decisions are 
held final in all caste matters. They do not send their children to 
school, or take to new pursnits. 


Kolis, returned at 26,748, are found all over the district and Kolis, 
in greatest numbers in the hilly sub-division of Akola’ Nagar 
Kolis belong to three classes Pinbharis or Malhdris, Dhors, and 
Mahadevs. 


PAwenant or Waree-riniina Kotts, also called Malhdri or Malhar- 
worshipping Kolis, are found in almost every plain village in the 
district. Captain Mackintosh (1836) describes the Malhéri Koli as 
one of the purest and most respectable of all Koli tribes.* One or 
more families, he says, are settled in almost every village in the 
Deccan and in Khiindesh, along the Baleghit in the Nizdém’s 
country east to Kandahér, Indur, and Boden in the Nander district 
between the Godavari river and Haidarabad ; near Naldurg further 
to the south-east ; in many villages around and south of Pandharpur ; 
and to the south of Poona in the hills of Purandhar, Sinhgad, 
Torna, and Rajgad. As the name Panbhari or water filler shows, 
their usual calling is to supply villagers and strangers with water and 
to clean out the village rest-house and office. Near Pandharpur . 












* Tho generally received explanation of the word Koli is clansmen from buf a clan 
4 opposed to Kunbi the family man from kufwm'o family. The mythic Brdhmanic 
gin of the Kolisis that they are the same as the Kirdts of the Puranas, who are said 
descendants of Nishidh who was born from the arm of Ven, a king of the 
nrace, The Kolis claim aa their mythic founder Valmiki the author of the 
Kimiyan. Mackintosh in Trans. Rom, Geng. Soo, 1. 201-202, 

|? Trans, Bom, Geog, Soc. 1. 191, 
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many Malhdri Kolis are yeskare or village door-keepers; m Khan- 
dezh and Ahmadnagar afew are headmen; and, to the south of 
Poona, Malhari Kolis were the hereditary guardians of the hill forts 
of Purandhar, Sinhgad, Torna, and Rajgad.! Malhdri Kolis are also 
called Chumlis from the cloth-fenders they wear on their heads 
as water-pot rests. They are also called Kunam Kolis, because, 
according to Mackintosh, they eat and associate with Kunbis.* 


Daor Kouts are said to get their namefrom dhor cattle because 
they go about selling cattle.* 
Neither Panbhari nor Dhor Kolis are of much importance in 
vad The leading tribe in’ Ahmadnagar is the Mahadev 
Kolis who live in the valleys inthe east slopes of the Sahyddris 
from Mulshi in the south-west of Poona north to Trimbak in 
Nasik, a distance of abont 120 miles. Mahfidey Kolis are also 
found westwards in Javhdr in the North Konkan, where one 
Pauperah, a Nasik Koli from Mukni near the Thal pass, established 
a chiefship in the fourteenth century, and eastwards in the Baleghat 
or Mahadev hills in the Nizam’s country, the traditional home of 
the Nagar Mahddev Kolis. According to Koli traditions preserved 
by Mackintosh,‘ the west Deccan originally belonged to Ghadshis or 
low clags musicians who are described as the musicians of Ravan 
king of Ceylon. The Ghadshis were conquered by the Gavlis or cow- 
keepers. Then the Gavlis rose in rebellion against the king of the 
country. The king sent an army from the north through Khandesh 
by the Kasarbari pass, but near Kasarbdri the rebels attacked and 
defeated the king’s army and put it to flight. The country was so 
wild and unhealthy, that, though a high reward was offered, none of 
the king's officers were willing to undertake to punish the rebels. 
At last Sonji Gopal, a Maritha, volunteered, and, with the help of a 
Koli named Vyankoji Kokatta, whose name and exploits in 1830 were 
still familiar to the Kolis, attacked, defeated, and almost destroyed 
theGavlis. To till the empty country a number of Kolis were brought 
from the Bileghat or Mahddev hills in the} Nizim’s country. 
According to their own account the Kolis’ first settlement was in the 
Ghod valley in the north of Poona, and from this they spread north 
through Nagar to Nasik, The tradition that the Kolis came from 
3 Nizdm’s country is supported by the fact that before the times 
‘the Peshwis, the priests of the Kolis were Raval Gosévis of the 
Lingdyat sect, whose descendants in 1836 were still settled in Chas 
and Manchar.® Again the tradition that the first settlements of the 
Mahidey Kolis in the West Decean were in the Ghod valley finds 





5 rene. Bom. Goog, Soc. I. 191, 192. ® Trans, Bom, Geo. Soc. T. 191. 

The Ahmadnagar Dhor Kolis seem to differ from the Dhor Kolis of South Gujarat 
and the North Konkan who eat the flesh of cattle and were described by Captain 
Mackintosh in 1836 as the most degraded of all Kolis. Trans. Bom, Geog. Soc, I. 150, 
The Dhor Kolis of Thana still eat the cow. Thana Statistical Account, Part I. 167. 

* Trans. Bom. Geog, Soc. I. 236 - 238. 

* Mackintosh in Trans, Bom, Geo. Soc. I. 297-238. The tradition ia further 
mapporent by the fact that some of the Telugu-s waking people of Sholipur, whom 
r people call Kimuithis, style themselves Mahadev Kolis. Some of the Bom 
“ane Piensa eeciey Kolis, In Ah and Nevdsa about 
eigh ithis ves Mahidev Kolis and speak Telugu ome. They 

od aloof from the local Kolis, Mr. Elphinston, C, 5, peek Sennen ate 
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support from the fact that the Kolis of that part of the country hold Chapter IIT: 
a specially high social position. According to Mackintosh, in 1836, Tati , 


in the neighbourhood of Junnar, Kunbis would drink water and eat  F°P™atiom: : 
food from Kolis, farther north in Kotul and Rajur they took water Uxearriep 
and food but not without scruples, andin Mildesh Kanbis would take Kelle 
neither food nor drink from Mahddev Kolis. The explanation seems 
to be that ns they conquered northwards the Kolis lost caste b 
intermarrying with the earlier and lower tribes whom they canened 
Twoclans,the Damsahs and the Vaghmorias, are said to represent the 
residue of the Gavlis who were allowed to join the Koli tribe, and the 
Poriah family ofthe Kadamelanand the Potkulla family of the Aghashi 
clan are considered the descendants of the Ghadshis.! The Kolis 
seem to have freely allowed women of other castes to join them, as in 
1836 they had still an initiation ceremony for women of other castes.? 
The fact that about 1340 Muhammad Tughlak found the fort of 
Kondana or Sinhgad, about ten miles south of Poona, in the hands 
of a Koli chief makes it probable, that, at the time of the Musalmén 
eonquest of the Deccan, Koli chiefs held some of the North Poona 
and Nagar hill forts. The overthrow of the power of the Devgiri 
Yédays probably helped the Kolis,as about 1847 a Mahddey Koli 
named Paupera was acknowledged by the Bedar king chief of Jayhér 
in North Thana a tract which yielded a yearly revenue of £90,000 
(Rs, 9 lakhs) and included twenty-two forts several of which seem to 
have been in Ahmadnagar.? By the Bahmanis (1340-1490) and by 
the Ahmadnagar kings (1490-1636) the Kolis were left almost 
independent under their own hereditary chiefs or ndiks. The Koli 
country was known as the Fifty-two Valleys or Bayan Mavals each 
of which was under its nadik or Koli chief, and all the chiefs were 
under a Musalmdn head captain or sarndik whose head-quarters 
were at Junnar. Besides the Musalmén sarnaik who was the 
political head ofthe Kolis, there was a social and religious head, a Koli 
sarnatk of the Vanakpal clan of the Kheng tribe who was president 
of the caste council or gotarni which settled civil and religious 
disputes. The Koli chiefs held a good position both in the Bahmani 
al in the Ahmadnagar kingdoms ranking among the nobles called 
sarddrs or mansabddrs of the kingdom.’ The first reference which 
has been traced to a rising of the Kolis isabout the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The Kolis disliked the introduction of the 
survey, apparently odar Mal’s survey which Shah Jahan introdu 
into the fered te territories on the final fall of Ahmadnagarin 
1636. They resented the minute measuring of their lands and the 
fixing ofaregular rental. A Koli of the name of Kheni Naik persuaded 
many of the chiefs to promise torise against the Moghuls on the first 
chance. The successes of young Shivaji (1645-1657) seemed to the 





' Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 236, A relic of the Gavlis and Ghadshis is believed to 
remain in some hero-atones near the source of the river Bhima about six miles south of 
Bhimdshankar. These stones are covered with co ad carved figures, some drumming 
whom the people say are Ghadshis and some with a circle of women wtih waterpote 
whom the people say are Gavlis. Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc, I, 237, 


* Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I, 231. 
* Mackintosh in Trans, Bom, Guog, Soc. L 240. 
* Mackintosh in Trans, Bom. Geog. Soc, L 240. 
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Kolis the chance they were waiting for. The country rose and the 
revolt was not put down without extreme severity. After this 
outbreak was crushed the Kolis were treated with favour by Aurangzeb. 
Under the Peshwas they gained a high name for their skill and daring 
in taking hill forts. One of the most famous exploits of this kind was 
in 1761 the capture of the fort of Trimbak from the Nizim. The 
leaders of this storming party, Gamaji Bhangria and Kheroji Pattikar, 
were rewarded with Sha of money and villages. During the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and for many years after the beginning 
of British rule West Ahmadnagar and the Konkan were at intervals 
disturbed the robberies of bands of Koli outlaws. Under the 
Marathaés the most famous leaders of Koli outlaws have been 
Javji Bomle between 1760 and 1798, Kolhdéta and Shilkunda in 1776, 
and Ramji Bhéngria between 1798 and about 1814; and, under the 
English, Ramji Bhaéngria and Govindrav Khari from 1819 to 1829, 
Raéma Kirva in 1829 and 1830, and Raghoji Bhangria from 1845 to 
1858.2 Daring the 1857 Mutinies the soldier-like qualities of the Kolis 
were turned toaccount. An irregular corps 600 strong was formed 
under Captain, now General Nuttall, and proved most useful and 
serviceable. In spite of the want of leisure, the Kolis mastered 
their drill with the ease of born soldiers and proved skilful skirmishers 
among hills and in rough ground. Their arms were a light fusil with 
bayonet, black leather accoutrements, dark green twisted turbans, 
dark green cloth tunics, dark blood-colonred waistcloths worn to the 
knee, and sandals. They marched without tents or . Each 
man carried his whole kit in a havresack and a light 
They messed in groups, and on the march divided the cooking 
vessels. They were ter walkers, moving with the bright 
springy step of Highlanders, often marching thirty or forty miles in 
a day over the roughest ground, carrying their arms, ammunition, 
baggage, and food. Always sprightly clean and orderly, however 
long their day’s march, their first care on halting was to see that 
their muskets were clean and in good trim. Every time they met 
an enemy, though sometimes taken by surprise and sometimes 
fighting against heavy odds, they showed the same dashing and 
persevering coyrage. Though disturbances were at an end, posts of 
regular webcam ‘were maintained till May 1860. When they were 
ithdrawn their places were taken by detachments of the Koli corps. 
e Koli corps continued to perform this outpost duty till March 
1861 when they were disbanded, and all except a few who entered 
the police returned to their former life of tillage and field labour. 
The wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead of 
heading disturbances, as had often happened before and has 
happened since, the disciplined Kolis were a powerful element in 
repressing disorder.* 
Among ManApev Kouis the men’s names in common use are 
Babrya, Dasumankya, Dhankya, Ghaba, Gogya, Gotrya, Hiru, Khema, 
Kuma, Lankya, Luma, Mavji, Paéngya, Pevji, Tana, and Tétya ; 





Serer Bet Geo, Soc. L 244. 
D Of these risings are given in the History Ch ° 
Nasik Statistical Account, bay Gazetteer, VI. 200.204, 
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and the women’s Bhori, Bibti, Hiri, Ladi, Lomi, Naki, Paki, Pari, 
Pili, Sakri, Thaki, and Tavli. According to Captain Mackintosh,’ 
Mahddev Kolis originally belonged to twenty-four clans or kuls from 
each of which many offshoots numbering about two hundred and 
eighteen in all have sprung. The main clans are the Aghdsi with 
three, the Bhagivant with fourteen, the Bhonsle with sixteen, the 
Budivant with seventeen, the Chavan with two, the Dajai with 
twelve, the Dalvi with fourteen, the Gdikvéd with twelve, Gavli 
with two, the Jagtép with thirteen, the Kadam with sixteen, the 
Kedar with fifteen, the Kharéd with eleven, the Khirsdégar with 
fifteen, the Nimdev with fifteen, the Pavar with thirteen, the Polevas 
with twelve, the Ségar with twelve, the Shaikhacha Shesh with 
twelve, the Shiv with nine, the Sirkhi with two, the Suryavanshi with 
sixteen, the Utercha with thirteen, and the Vanakpal with seventeen 
subdivisions.2 Many Kunbis are said to have joined the Kolis and 
founded new clans or families. These families are local and 
confine themselves to certain valleys. Thus in the valley ofthe Mula 
river near Kotul in Akola are found Barmals, Baérmattis, Bhagvats, 
Dindles, and Ghodes; in the valley of the Pravara to the west of 
Réjur, Bhandes, Ghanes, Jarres, Kéres, Khaddles, Pichavs to which 
family belongs the deshmukh of Rajur and Sakte ; in the oon to 
the north-west of Akola are families of Jédhavs, Godes, les, 
Khetris, and Thalpéres. Persons bearing the same family name or 
surname can eat together and intermarry, but sameness of kul or clan 
is a bar to marriage. Asaclass Mahddev Kolis are dark, short, and 
slender, but strong and muscular, with, as among Kunbis, a dull 
expression. The women are occasionally pretty and generally 

leasing, well made and slim, and fair and neat compared with the 
Kunbi women of the plain. Their speech bothat home and abroad 
is corrupt Marathi. The poor live in wattled huts with grass roofs, 
generally large and divided into several rooms. The family meet in 
the largest room. In another which is the women’s room, and is 








1 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc, I. 203. 

2 The sameness of several of the Koli du! or clan names and Maratha surnames, 
Bhonsle, Chavan, Dalvi, Gaikwad, Kadam, and Povir, suggest a common element 
in the two classes. ‘Their appearance also shows that in origin the two classes differ 
little, At the same time it is probable that formerly, when Kolis Marathds and 
other warlike tribes were in the predatory state, the holding of a clan or family 
name did not necessarily imply that the holder by birth be to the clan or even 
to the tribe or caste. The case of the Uchlis or Bhimtas, the pick- ots of Poona, 
one of the few Deccan classes who are still in the tory stage, shows that a man 
of any Hindu caste, except the impure tribes, and Musalmans as well as Hindus, may 
be admited not only into the caste but may be ado into the clan subdivision 
of the caste. All Uchlds are either Gaikvdds or J vs, A Brabman, a Marwir 
Vani, or a Musalmin who wishes to join the Uchlas, is first initiated into the Uchla 
caste and then adopted into the Gaikvad or into the Jadhav clan or family. It is 
probable that when the Kolis were in the predatory mor they were joined by refugees 
or plunder-loving spirits from the Mardthds and Rajputs whose followers, like the 
Gordons and Campbells among the Scotch highlanders, adopted the names of their 
Stranger leaders, Captain Mackintosh vg (Trans, Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 204), we are 
supported by tradition in stating that in former ages, from necessity choice or other 
cause, persons of rank occasionally joined the Koli community and became founders of 
new clans. The name of one of the Koli divisions Shaikacha Shesh may, as Mackintosh 
supposes, be religious, bat the case of the Uchlas and of the Pendharis supports the 
view that at one time Musalmans were received into the Koli caste. 

? Mackintosh in Trans. Bom, Geog. Soc. I. 204. 
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sometimes used as a sleeping room, grain is stored. The houses of 
the well-to-do and rich do not differ from Kunbi houses. Their house 
goods include two or three coarsely made cots and low stools, a few 
copper and brass vessels used for cooking and for boiling water, some 
small and large earthen pots for holding water, clarified butter, oil, 
spices, and grain, and large number of bamboo baskets plastered with 
cowdung. They own poultry and cattle generally stabling the cows 
in the dwelling house. The well-to-do keep servants, and many have 
hunting dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks. They eat all 
the usual kinds of flesh saoepe beef and pork and drink country liquor 
toexcess. Their staple food ts nagli or save bread and vegetables and 
they are fond of hot and sour dishes. They say they all bathe 
before their morning meal. Some elderly man in each family 
bathes every morning, lays sandalpaste flowers and food cooked in 
the house before the house gods, offers water to the sweet basil 
t or fulas, and bows before them all. All the men of the 
ouse sit in a line to eat their morning meal. Rice, vari bread, 
and wheat cakes are among their holiday dishes. In some 
outlying parts many Kolis, after finishing their stores of graim, 
live for a time on wild roots, herbs, and fruits, and on the flesh 
of game animals and birds. On the bright sixth of Paush or 
January they offer a goat to Khandoba, take its life, and lay boiled 


“mutton before the god with rice and cakes. The men smoke 


hemp flower or génja and tobacco and drink hemp water or bhdng, 
but the women, as a rule, hold aloof from all intoxicating drinks 
and drugs though they eat flesh and chew tobacco with betel and 
lime. The men shave the head except the topknot, and the face except 
the moustache and whiskers. The women dress their hair neath 
and roll it intoa colid ball called buchada which is worn at the ba 
of the head. The men dress in a loincloth, a shouldercloth, and a 
headscarf which they tie closely about their heads; when they go out 
they draw a blanket over their shoulders and carry a billhook or koyta 
tied tothe-waist. The women wear a short-sleeved Maratha bodice 
with a back anda robe which is generally girt as high asthe knee 
and is sometimes worn hanging like a petticoat. Some pass the upper 
endof the robe over the head and with it cover the bosom and 
shoulders, and many coil it round the waist and weara piece of cloth 
over the head. The men and some ofthe women mark their brows 
with sandal paste whenever they bathe, but most married women mark 
their brows with vermilion. On the whole the Koli’s dress is partly 
like the local Kunbi dress and partly like the Raval dress. Few among 
them have a store of clothes for great occasions. The men wear 
silver wristlets or kadds and gold earrings or bhikbdlis ; and the 
women, silver or tin wristlets called vwinkis, the lucky neck string or 
mangalsutra, a necklace of red and white glass beads, and a number 
of brass or tin ornaments made in Kunbi fashion. The well-to-do 
have a number of gold and silver ornaments and a good store of 
clothes for their special ceremonies. Mahiddev Kolis are an 
agricultural ‘people, and as a rule are fairly hardworking and 
diligent husbandmen. Though quick and shrewd, Kolis are neither 
such steady nor such intelligent workers as Kunbis, being 
often lazy and wanting in forethought, As a class they are now 
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orderlyand fairly freefromerime. Stillamongthem are many unsettled 
disorderly spirits who leave their homes on slight provocation and 
are easily persuaded to take to gang robbery. With outsiders and 
with enemies Kolis are said to be suspicious cunning and cruel. But 
to their fellow-villagers they are kindly and ready to help and in 
criminal cases when not tutored are notably truthful. The Kolis 
are fond of proverbs and similes. Very few can read and write. But 
excellent memories are common and they relate traditions with great 
precision. The Kolis are blessed with keen senses and are often 
remarkably quickfooted and nimble.1 Koli women have a good 
name for courage and virtue? They are affectionate to their 
friends and kind to strangers, hardworking, honest, and cheerful, 


Mahddevand Malhar or Pinbhari Kolis are hereditary husbandmen, 
eattlekeepers, and labourers. Many are landholders, and many 
till the lands of others, though they are not so skilful as the local 
Kunbis. Dhor Kolis are cattle breeders and deal in dairy produce. 
Koli women besides minding the house look after the Wns, plant 
rice, weed, and help the men at harvest. Many Kolis are employed 
as watchmen, a considerable number are patils or village headmen, 
and afew are deshmukhs or hereditary district officers, Formerly 
Kolis were appointed naikavdis or leaders to watch the husbandmen’s 
interests. Vhe naikavidi received forty pounds of grain, a fowl, two 
pounds of clarified butter, and one rupee in cash from each village 
under his charge. This office has fallen into disuse. Kolis asa class 
are poor, and forest conservancy has pressed somewhat severely on 
them limiting their supply of brushwood and leaves for dalhi 
cultivation, wild roots and fruit, and reducing the pasture land. 
The daily life of Kolis differs little fromthe daily life of Kunbis. 
They take three meals a day, one at nine, a second at noon, and 
a third at night. During the hot weather, when they have little 
field work, Koli men and boys are fond of going in a body to the 
forest lands and getting any game they can secure, their favourite 
sport being hunting wild pig. They are good shots. - As a rule 
they do not work on Saturday, as Saturday is sacred to their family 
gods and ought to be a day of rest. They close their work on the 
bright second of Mdgh or February, called Dharm Rajdchi Bi or 
Dharmraja’s Second. ‘hey rank below Maratha Kunbis and above 
the impure classes. Kolis claim to have been originally Marathas. 
They say that before and during the time of Shivaji, Kolis and 
Mardthds used to eat together, and even now in Ahmadnagar 
Mahddev Kolis are said to eat with local Kunbis. A family of five 
spends 8s. to £1 (Rs.4-10) a month on food and 4s, to 12s. (Rs.2-6) 
a year onclothes. A house costs 10s, to £5 (Rs. 5-50) to build and 
house goods cost 10a. to £2 (Rs.5-20), a marriage costs £3 to £7 
(Rs. 80-70), and a death 10s. to £2(Rs, 5-20), Kolis are religious 
and keep house images of Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmadnagar, Devi 
of Tuljapur in the Nizdm's country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in 


‘ Mackintosh in ‘Trans. Bom, Geog, Soe, I, 218, 

* Captain Mackintosh mentions two Koli women one in 1780 the other in 1831 who 

droesed a4 men and joined the police. The passages are given in the Thins 
Statistical Account, Part I. 171, 
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Poona, and on all holidays and fasts are careful to lay sandalpaste, 
flowers, burnt frankincense, and food before their ; 

keep all the leading Hindu fasts and feasts, worship Darydbéi, 
Ghorpaddevi, Gundivir, Hiroba, Kalsubaéi, Mhaisoba, and Nayli, 
make offerings to Musalman saints, and pay divine honours to the 
tombs of those who have died a violent death especially if they or 
their ancestors had any part in causing the loss of life. Their 
priests are local Brahmans whom they ask to conduct their leading 
ceremonies. Their original priests were Raval Gosdvyis, Lingayats by 
religion, who were supplanted by Brahmans during the reign of the 
third Peshwa Balji Bajirav (1740-1761). Kolis make pilgrimages 
to Jejuri in Poona, Nasik, and Pandharpur in Sholapor, their leading 
holiday is the bright second of Magh or February, and their chief 
fasts are Shravan Mondays in August, and Shiv'’s Night or MaAd- 
shivratra in February. All cattle-owning Kolis dedicate one of their 
cows to their house gods and strictly abstain from using the 
milk of thé consecrated cow on fast days. Her milk is turned into 
elarified butter aod burned in the evening ina lamp before the 
house gods. To keep off the evil eye and enchantments in making 
butter they stick a sprig of the bint khet tree properly bhut kes 
Mussaenda frondosa into the slit end of the churning staff. They 
sometimes burn some clarified butter near a precipice or near water 
to please the place spirit and induce it to ward off evil from their 
cattle. 

Kolis have a strong belief in witchcraft and soothsaying. Many 
of them are said to be professional sorcerers and soothsayers.' They 
are afraid of incurring the displeasure of magicians and witches 
especially of Thakur men and Thakur women who are skilled in 
necromancy. They believe that the spirits of persons dying with their 
wishes unfulfilled or killed in cold blood hannt the living and torment 
them. Whatever malady or disease may seize man, woman, child, or 
cattle the Kolis believe it is caused either by an evil spirit or by an 
angry god. When ordinary remedies fail the head of the house goes 
to an exorcist or devrushi. Exorcists are of all castes goldsmiths, 
carpenters, smiths, Kolis, Thakurs, and Mhars: the Thikurs are the 
most noted. The sick person’s friend asks the devrushi to come and 
see the sick, The seer generally begins waving pomegranate flowers 
and fowls round the patient’s head. If these remedies fail the Koli 
again applies to the exorcist or devrushi who makes a minute 
any regarding the sick person and the vature of his sickness, 
and promises to visit the honse on the following day after 
asking his god what steps he should take to cure the sick. Next 
day when the exorcist comes he tells the family that some of them 
have been remiss in worshipping Bhavani, or MHiroba, or 
Khandoba, and that the deity is angry and must be pleased by 
suitable peace offerings. The family promise, if time is given 
them, that they will make the necessary offerings, and ask the 
exorcist how long the sick will take to recover. The exorcist 


a ——_ ——<— as 


' Capt. Mackintosh 1836 (Trans. Bom, Geog, Soc, 1, 225) mentions a Koli family near 
Kotul who were great Mutdtkydsorconjurors, They destoyed the cropaand in’ other 
ways worked the ruin of all whom they disliked. The power was hereditary. 
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says a week or a fortnight according to the symptoms, and tells 
them to give the patient certain kinds of food. One of the family 
goes with the exorcist to his house and gets a pinch of frankincense 
ashes from before his house gods and this is rabbed on the sick 
man’s brow. Sacrifices are vowed to the gods if by their help the 
sick recovers before the time named by the exorcist. hen 
a vow has been made, if the sick can afford it, ou or before the 
day fixed for the offering, three or four male sheep are brought, and, 
on a Monday evening, two or three of them are slanghtered as a 

offering to Khandoba and Bahiroba, and the gondhal dance 
is performed at night. Friends and kinsfolk are asked to dine and 
join the party at the house. At sunrise the exorcist gives a signal 
for slaughtering the sheep which was set aside as an offering to 
Hiroba. A number of villagers meet at the house to see the ntes. 
Women and children are made to retire as their shadow is believed 
to pollute the offering. The exorcist sits before the house gods 
and kindles a fire. .A pot with some oil is set on the fire and some 
of the family busy themselves in making cakes and choice bits of 
mutton which are set in front of the fire; others cook the rest of 
the mutton. A band of drummers beat their droms close to the 
exorcist. Meanwhile the exorcist loosens his top-knot, his body 
sways to and fro,and he seems to be seized with strong convulsions. 
The musicians stop, the god Hiroba is suppees to possess the 
exorcist, and all look on in dead silence, The exorcist asks the 
head of the house if the oil is boiling and calls to the people to 
stand at some distance in case their shadows should pollute the rite. 
He takes a handful of turmeric or bhanddr in his mght hand and 
in the left holds a bunch of peacock’s feathers with an image of 
Hiroba fastened to the end of the bunch. He walks twice or thrice 
round the fire-place, rons his hand along the rim of the pot, raises 
his hand « little, and lets the turmeric gradually fall into the pot, 
He lays his open hand on the surface of the oil and pulling it up 
sharply, jerks some oil on to the fire and greatly strengthens the 
flame. He drops into the boiling oil the cakes and pieces of meat 
which were before made ready, and, when he thinks they are 
sufficiently cooked, puts his hand into the boiling oil and searches 
about in it till he has found all he putin. Inthis way he cooks and 
consecrates all the food and serves a share to every man present. 
The guests sit to the feast and the head of the house asks the 
wiseman or devrushi if the rites have been properly conducted and 
the deity is pleased. The wiseman says that the sick has 
recovered, and, as the peace offering has been ay ee 
they ought to show their gratitude to the god by making him a 
imilar offering every third year. If, when he puts his hand into it, 
he wiseman finds the oil unbearably hot, in an angry disappointed 
one he says something has spoiled the ceremony and that they must 
egin the whole again, Kolis often consult wisemen regarding 
bsent friends, thieves, and stolen property. Many thieves throw 
hemselves on the mercy of the seer that their names may not be 
iven out. When a Koli misses one of bis cows he asks a seer, 
nd he, after asking his god, tells the man to go west or to go 
st and he will find the cow. Kolis believe that a cameleon’s tail 
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virtues and is a certain cure for intermittent fever. To 
Earaae of a proper healing tail the cameleon must be caught on a 
Friday, kept all mght in a pot with a little grain, and killed on the 
Saturday morning. The tail is cut into small pieces and kept in a 
copper case. If a crow, a cat, or a deer crosses a Koli s path from 
left to right, as he is leaving his home on important business, it is 
considered a warning omen, and the Koli goes back and waits some 
hours or probably a day or two. If less particular he merely makes 
a circle round the place where he was standing when he saw the 
omen, changes his shoes from one foot to the other, and goes on 
with his journey. Kolis have a great reverence for and swear b 
Mahddev. The oath which is most binding is sworn on the 
of a river or near a well, when one of the party takes a little water 
in the palms of his hands, mixes it with turmeric powder, sweet basil 
or tulas and bel leaves and a few Indian millet seeds. Each of 
them this mixture on the other's hands calling evil upon 
themselves if they break their oath. 


rule Kolis perform only three ceremonies, at birth i 

bd death. When a child is “dhe; the ee se here navel-cord 

digs a bathing pit or nhdni in a corner of the lying-in room, 
—- (racked the part where the cord was cut with ashes, rubs the 
child with turmeric and oil, bathes it in warm water, and swathes 
it in swaddling bands. She also bathes the mother in warm water, 
dresses her in new clothes, and lays her with her child beside her 
ona small cot under which is set a dish with a small fire. The 
child is dosed for two days with a little water mixed with molasses, 
and the mother is fed with wheat flour boiled in clarified butter or 
oil, with molasses, and myrrh pills. From the fourth day the mother 
begins to suckle the child. That no evil spirit may come in with 
them all visitors sprinkle a few drops of cow’s urine on their feet 
before entering the room. A lamp is kept burning in the lying-in 
room during the night. Next morning the mother and child are 
bathed and given wheat flour boiled in clarified butter or oil, 
and the child is fed with water mixed with molasses. At noon 
neighbours and kinswomen begin to drop in. As each comes, she 
touches the soles of her feet as if taking a pinch of dust off them, 
waves.it round the child, and blows the dust tly into the air 
and partly on the ground. She then cracks the finger joints of 
both her hands, and takes her seat. If the child begins to cry, 
frankincense is burnt in the lying-in room, and Bahiroba and 
Satvai are begged to save the child. On the fifth day, one of the 
elderly women of the house lays a low wooden stool in the lying-in 
room, rubs it with turmeric powder and yermilion, sets on it a betel 
nut and a cocoanut, lays before the low stool flowers and sandal paste 
in the name of Satvai, burns frankincense before it, and offers 
it boiled rice, split pulse, bread, and curry. The mother with the 
child in her arms bows before the goddess and prays her to save 
the child from the evil eye and from evil spirits. The mother’s 
diet continues the seme during the first five days, and from the sixth 
to the eleventh she eats simple rice with clarified butter. The 
mother remains impure for ten days. On the eleventh the lyi g- 
in room is washed with cowdung and the mother and child are 
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bathed. As a rule the mother keeps her room for ten days, 
and from the eleventh freely moves about the house. They name 
their children on the evening of the twelfth. The family priest 
is asked to the house and told the day and the hour when the child 
was born. He looks to the tables in his almanac or panchdng, draws 
a horoscope if the child is a boy, and fixes its name. Women 
neighbours and friends attend the naming or barsa, that is twelfth 
day ceremony, cradle the child, and it by the name given 
it by the priest. Boiled gram or ghugri and betel are handed 
among the guests and the naming is over. To ward off the evil 
eye the eyelids of both the child and the mother are touched with 
lampblack or kajal, and to guard it from evil spirits a black thread 
with two black nuts or bajarbatus is hung round the child’s neck. 
Boys are married before they are twenty-five and girls between 
twelve and sixteen. The offer of marriage as a rule comes from the 
boy’s parents who have to pay the girl’s father £1 10s.to£3 (Rs.15-30) 
and threecwts. of grain before the mdégni or asking. Many Kolis are 
too poor to raise this sum and remain unmarried all their lives. When 
an unmarried man dies the Kolis call him an dtvdr, literally an eight 
yore old that is a marriable bachelor. Before any marriage takes place 
is spirit must be pleasedor the couple will be plagued with barrenness 
or other sickness. Some turmeric, jvdri, and Sethu anda ee 
lamp are laid in a plate and carried by a woman over w 
a canopy is borne. Behind the woman comes a boy on & man’s 
shoulder with a drawn sword in his hand who never stops shouting 
and screaming. They go to astone, rub it with redlead, and lay 
the articles before it. Before.a marriage can be fixed it must be 
ascrtained that the boy’s and the girl’s fathers’ devaks or marriage 
uardians are not the same. They may bear the same surname, but 
the guardian or devak must be different, Sameness of guardian on 
the mother’s side does not bar marriage. When the boy’s father has 
fixed on the girl whom he thinks best fitted to be his son’s wife, on 
a lucky day he sends some elderly person to the girl’s house to 
ask the girl’s parents whether they approve of the match. If they 
approve, the fathers meet at an setiloneta who brings out hisalmanac 
and sets it before them. The fathers lay a betelnut and a copper 
coin on the almanac or panchang, bow before it, and sit down in 
front of the Brahman. The Brahman takes the betelnut and the 
copper coin, opens the almanac, asks the names of the boy and girl, 
counts his fingers, and says whether the intended alliance will 
pore lucky. If the priest says the match will prove unlucky it is 
roken off. Ifthe priest says the marriage promises well, the 
fathers go to their houses, and, with the help of some elderly third 
party, settle the sum to be paid by the boy to the girl, and the 
number of persons to be brought by the bridegroom when he visits 
the bride’s house for the first time. On some ucky day later on the 
formal asking or mégni is performed. The boy’s father with some 
kinsmen visits the girl and presents her with a robe and bodice. The 
girl’s father receives the guests in presence of some of his kinsmen. 
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All are seated on a blanket in the veranda ; the girl is 
dressed in the new robe and bodice, and lays a betelnut and bows 
before the house gods. She is shown to the boy’s father who marks 
her brow with vermilion, and she bows before him and bee into 
the house. The boy’s father dines with his party at t girl's, 
tobacco and betel are served, and the guests leave. Again the 
fathers visit an astrologer’s who names a lucky day for the a 
Invitations are sent round. The priest of each family nam 
‘ed women who should conduct the turmeric rubbing, and 
marriage porches are built at both houses. On the lucky morning 
not less than five married women are asked to the house of the 
boy and of the girl, mark a square with lines of wheat flour in front of 
the house, and lay in the square a grindstone or jdte and a pestle or 
musal. The married women tie a turmeric root in one yellow cloth 
and a betelnut in another and fasten one to the e and the 
other to the handmill, grind some wheat in the handmill, and of the 
flour make lemon-sized balls or undas. They rab the boy or the 
irl with turmeric paste, and bathe him or her, receive a ball each 
m the boy or the girl, andretire, At both houses the man takes 
in his hand a mango or some other branch which he looks on as 
his family crest or devak, and a woman takes a basket filled with 
boiled rice, pulse, and cakes,and, with the hemsof their clothes knotted 
together by the priest and a white sheet held over their heads b 
marri omen who walk in front and behind of them, they walk wi 
music and friends to the village Marati, lay the mango branch and the 
basket before him, bow to the god, offer him a copper coin and betel- 
nat, and return with the mango branch, with a sheet held over it as 
before, and tie it to the marriage porch in front of the house together 
with the pestle or musal. These they call their marriage deities and 
offer them sandalpaste, vermilion, flowers, burnt frankincense, and 
rice pulse and cakes. Friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner at 
noon, and the marriage is held in the evening. With music and a 
band of kinspeople the bridegroom, his brow decked with the mar- 
riage coronet, mounts a horse and goes to the temple of Maruti at the 
bride’s village, halts for a time at the temple, lays a cocoanut before 
the god, and asks his blessing. Unlike the custom among N 
Kunbis, the Koli bridegroom’s sister or karavli does not follow his 
horse but sits on the horse behind him carrying on her head an 
earthen pot filled with water and with a cocoanut in the mouth. 
Four or five sticks, each with a piece of bodicecloth tied to its end 
are raised round him as dhvajas or flags. When the bridegroom 
and his sister are seated in the temple, the bridegroom’s unmarrried 
brother or *vardhdva rides the bridegroom’s horse to the girl’s 
house. A married woman, carrying in her handa robe and bodice 
and the lucky string or mangalsutra, follows him with music and 
friends, dresses the bride with the new suit, and marks her brow 
with vermilion. The bridegroom’s brother and his party return to 
the temple with the bride’s father who presents the bridegroom with a 
turban. The bridegroom puts on the turban, mounts his horse, and 
the whole party starts for the bride’s with drums and pipes. 
When they draw near the booth in front of the bride’s house, the 
bride’s mother meets the bridegroom at the door, waves dough lamps 
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round the bridegroom’s head, and water on his feet in order 
that the spirits may not enter the booth with him or cross the 
water mark on the ground. A raised earth seat or ota is 
in the booth and a square is traced on it with wheat flour. o low 
stools are set in the square opposite each other, and the bridegroom 
is made to stand on one of pie facing east and the bride stands 
before him facing west. A white sheet or pdsodi is held between 
the pair, a Brahman priest repeats the marriage texts, and 
the guests of both sexes throw yellow-rice on the pair. At 
the lucky moment the priest draws the curtain aside, the 
musicians play, and the pair are husband and wife. The pair 
are then seated close to other the girl on the boy’s left on a 
blanket spread near the altar in the booth and the hems of their 
garments are tied ina knot. The priest kindles the sacred or hom 
fire before them on the raised altar or bahule and throws rice and 
clarified butter into the fire. The pair then leave their seats and 
lay a cocoanut before the house gods and bow to them. Priests 
from both honses are presented with 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) in cash 
and the guests with betel. The boy and girl bow to the elders of 
the house and their garments are untied. The bridegroom and his 
os are treated to a dinner and the first day is over. At the bride’s 
ouse neither the jhdl or handing the girl to the bridegroom's 
mother nor the jhenda or war dance is performed. couple 
alone remain at the bride’s, the rest of the bri ’s party 
retiring to house close by as soon as dinner is over. 
Next morning at the bride’s the pair are rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed in warm water, and treated to a dinner of rice 
and pulse. In the evening the eer er pee are asked to 
the bride’s with music and the phal or lap-filling is performed. 
When the guests are seated, the bridegroom’s father presents 
the bride with a new robe and bodice, a sheet called phadki, and 
if he is well-to-do with ornaments. The pair are seated close 
together, the bride on the bridegroom's left, the bridegroom’s sister 
knots together the hems of their garments and fills the bride’s lap 
with rice, five cocoanuts, five betel leaves and nuts, five dates, 
and five turmeric roots. The priest marks the brows of the pair 
with vermilion and on the vermilion sticks grains of rice. Last! 
each guest comes forward, marks the brows of the pair with vermi- 
lion, sticks rice on the vermilion, waves a copper coin round the 
couple, and throws it away. The bride’s father feasts the bride- 
groom’s party if he can afford it, or at least feeds the pair and pre- 
sents the bridegroom with a waistcloth, The marriage coronet 
which was tied to the bridegroom’s brow before the marriage is taken 
away and another is put in its place. The pair are seated on horse- 
back and taken to the bridegroom’s house with music and a band 
of friends. The bridegroom’s father treats the guests to a dinner 
and serves them with betel after the meal is over. Two men 
perform the jhenda or war dance by bearing the pair on their 
shoulders and dancing in a circle, while musicians play and guests 
throw turmeric powder. When the dance is over the brow-horn 
is taken off the bridegroom’s head and the marriage ceremony is 
-over. When a widow marries she makes her own choice and asks 
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Chapter III. _ her friends and relations. If they approve of her choice the priest 
Pa lucky day and goes to her house after the rest of the 
household have gone to bed. The pair are seated in a square 

bi sein which the priest has marked off with lines of wheat flour. The 

bridegroom comes to the house with one or two male friends and 

the bride joins them with some of her kinsmen. The priest 

worships = betelunt Ganpati and a metal waterpot Varun whose 
mouth is closed with betel leaves and a cocoanut. Sandal paste, 
flowers, turmeric, redpowder, and sweetmeats are laid before the 
etelnut and the waterpot, the hems of the pair's garments are 
knotted together, and the lap of the bride is filled with 
rice, cocoanut, betel, and fruit. She bows before the gods and 
the priest marks her brow with vermilion and leaves her. A 
widow bride is unlaocky for three days after her marriage, 
and must take care that no married woman sees her until the 
three days are over. If, after the marriage, the widow bride 
or her husband sickens, or if any evil befalls them, they send 
to ask a bhagat or medium what is to be done to remove the 
evil. The medium gonerally says the evil is caused by the spirit of 
the dead husband who is annoyed at his wife marrying again. The 
bride gives a feast, spends some money in charity, and has a tiny 
silyer image of her husband made and put in a copper case and 
either w it round her neck or sets it among the house gods. 
When a girl comes of age she sits apart for three days, is bathed on 
the fourth, and her lap 1s filled with rice and a cocoanut. They bury 
the dead and mourn them ten days. Whena Koli is on the point 
of death, his son or his wife lets fall into his mouth a few drops of 
water from the point of a sweet basil or tulst leaf. When the ee 
man has breathed his last the women of the house raise a loud ory 
and friends and relations come and mourn. A fire is lighted outside 
of the house, rice is cooked in one earthen pot and water is heated 
in another. ‘The body is carried out of the house and laid on the 
veranda with the feet towards the south. The head is rubbed with 
butter and washed with warm water. The body is covered with a 
white sheet or a piece of cloth, laid on the bier, and shrouded from 
head to foot in another sheet in the hem of which some boiled rice 
is tied. On the sheet red and scented powders are sprinkled and 
the chief mourner is given a small piece of cloth to tie round his 
chest, He holds the jar of boiled rice in his left hand and a jar 
with live charcoal or cowdung-cakes in his right hand and starts 
walking from the house. Four near kinsmen raise the bier and 
follow him. On the way near the burying ground the bearers set 
three stones together, lay the bieron them for a short time, raise it, 
and change places those in front going behind and those behind 
coming in front. Onreaching the river near the burying ground 
the bier is lowered and the chief mourner dashes the jar with the 
burning cowdung cakes and live coal on the ground and beats his 
mouth with the back of his open hand. The mourners then dig a 
grave and lay the dead in it on its back. Meanwhile the chief 
mourner bathes in the river, fetches an earth pot filled with water, 
and pours a little of the water into the dead mouth, The chief 
mourner scatters a little earth on the dead and the other mourners 
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fill the grave with earth. The bodies of persons who die of a 
lingering disease or who die suddenly are burned not buried as 
the death is believed to have been due to witcheraft. Hither the 
same evening or the next morning they examine the ashes to see 
if they can find any unconsumed bits of cloth or of some article of 
food. If they find a piece of cloth or some grain they believe that 
-what they have found was the cause of death, and that it was worked 
into the dead man’s intestines by a witch who had been employed to 
do this by some one from whom thedead man had stolen some cloth or 
some grain. Under Mardtha rule if the friends of the dead man found 
articles of this kind, the magician, unless he bribed some local officer, 
was sent for a time to some hill fort. The chief mourner takes an earth 
pot full of water and walks three times round the grave. At each turn 
a man who stands near him pierces a hole in the vessel and water 
gushes out. At the end of the third turn the chief mourner throws 
the vessel over his back and beats his mouth with the back of his 
open hand. All bathe and return to the house of mourning. While 
the funeral party are away the women smear the whole house with 
cowdung, they spread rice flour where the deceased breathed his last, 
and set a lighted lamp on the flour, and cover the lamp with a 
bamboo basket. When thechief mourner returns from the burial 
ground he fills a copper pot with water, and pours a little water on 
the hand of each of the funeral party who in turn throws it on the 
chief mourner and goes home. Next day the funeral party examines 
the spot where flour was strewn for marks of footprints. If the 
footprint of any animal or if any mark like an animal’s footprint 
is seen the people are relieved because the dead has ceased to be a 
deaeeabotjon apicit The mourners then pour a little cow's urine into o 
hollow castor or erand stick, take the stick with them to the burial 
vround, the chief mourner carrying four wheat cakes in his hand. 
‘Two of the cakes arelaid at the spotwhere the bearers changed places, 
and the chief mournerpours the cow's urine and the milk onthe grave. 
He lays one of the cakes at the head and the other at the feet of the 
dead, and covers the grave with prickly pear and other thorny shrubs 
that foxes and jackals may not disturb the dead. Onthetenth day 
the chief mourner accompanied by his priest visits the burial ground 
with a little rice, wheat flour, sesamum, turmeric, and vermilion, 
bathes in the river, has his face clean shaved, again bathes, and 
prepares eleven wheat flour and twelve boiled rice balls. He offers 
sesamum, turmeric, and vermilion to the balls, bows to them in the 
name of the dead, and asks the crows to come and feed on them. 
Lf the crows come and eat it shows that the spirit of the dead has 
entered a new body and is happy. If the crows refuse to eat, 
the dead is displeased or anxious. If the crows keep away the 
mourners call on the dead and promise to take care of his family 
and his goods. Every means is tried to persuade the crows to eat. 
If none of them succeeds, the mourners throw the balls into the river 
or feed cows with them. All bathe in the river and return home, wash 
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the house with cowdung, and on the thirteenth day feed caste 


le who generally come unasked. If a person dies without 
Eildon, the ten-ball or daspindi ceremony is performed not on the 


tenth day but on the first no-moon day after the death-day. The 
bodies of married women who die before their husbands are generally’ 


dressed in a green robe and bodice and green lac bangles are put 
on their wrists, their brow is marked with vermilion, and rice 18 
stuck on it, and their lap is filled with rice and cocoannt. They are 
taken to the burial-ground and buried. The bodies of widows are 
not adorned, and are buried with the same rites as the bodies of 
men, Kolis have a caste council and settle social disputes at meet- 
i of castemen. In former times, the Mahddey Kolis had a 
tribunal named gotarni or family council for settling social disputes 
and punishing breaches of morals and social rules. There were six 
members, the president or ragatvdn, the deputy or metal, the con- 
stable or sabla, the rod or dhalia, the cowbone or hadkya, and the 
earthen pot or madkya. These members were hereditary and acted 
under the authority of the chief Koli naik who formerly lived at 
Junnar. The president or ragatvdn, who belonged to the Shesh 
clan, after consulting the chief naik, ordered the trial of any one 
accused of a breach of rules, and no one was let back into caste till 
he had eaten from the same dish as the ragatvan. The deputy or 
metal, who was of the Kedar clan, helped the president and for 
him when he was away. The constable or sabla, who was of the 
Khirsdgar clan, moved from village to valage inquiring into the 
people’s conduct, seizing people accused of bad morals, and handing 
them to the president. The rod or dhalia, who was of the Shesh 
clan, placed a branch of umbar or jémbhul over any offender's door 
who refused to obey the council’s decision. The cowbone or hadkya, 
who was of the Shesh clan, fastened the bone of a dead cow over 
the offender’s door. This was the formal act of expulsion; but, if 
contrite, the offender might again be admitted, The earthen pot or 
madi-ya, who was also of the Shesh clan, superintended the purifica- 
tion of the offender's house and took away his earthen grain pots. 
The usual punishment was a fine, part of which was paid to the 
members of the caste council and part if the fine was large was 
used in repairing village temples. Bastards, both boys and girls, 
were allowed into caste if the father gave a dinner at a cost of £4 to 
£6 (Rs. 40-60), and women of other castes except the impure ones 
were allowed to become Kolis if they stated before the president 
that they were willing to joi the tribe, and i the presence of fifteen 
Koli women ate food, mee of which had been eaten by the members 
of the caste council. ‘Though there are no local officers in Abmad- 
nagar there are some traces of the caste council, but it is not 
respected as it used to be. Now smaller breaches of social disci- 
oe are punished at caste meetings, the offender being called on to 
istribute a certain quantity of clarified butter among the village 
households. If he is obstinate the offender is turned ont of 
caste. They do not send their children to school or take to now 
pursuits. Still they say they are better off than they used to be. 
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_ Ra’moshis,' said to be originally iene or descendants 
of Ram, numbering 3991 are found all over the district. Like the 
Ramoshis of Poona they seem to have come into Ahmadnagar 
from the south and seal count though when and why is not known. 
A Rémoshi can hardly be distinguished from a Kunbi or other mid- 
dle class Marithi-speaking Deccan Hindu. The features are gene- 
rally coarse and harsh though many Ramoshis havo fine active and 
well made bodies. In langnage, dress, house, food, and character 
they differ little from the shis of Poona. As a rule they are 
dirty, hardworking, hot tempered, cunning, extravagant, and fond of 
show, and have a bad name for honesty. They formerly committed 
gang and highway robberies, and they are always apt to fall 
back into their old ways. They go either alone or by twos and threes 
and break into houses by day or night. They are notorions cattle- 
stealers but never rob in their own village. They call in the aid of 
Mhérs and Méngs and have the village goldsmiths in their pay ready 
to smelt stolen ornaments. Men living on the borders of the 
Nisdém’s territories, leave their houses at night, march some milea 
across thé border, rob, and before dawn return with the plunder. 
They keep on friendly terms with the village officers and in- 
formation against them is difficult to get. Stil as a class the 
Réamoshis of Ahmadnagar are to a great extent reclaimed from their 
old criminal and unsettled habits. Many have become husbandmen 
and many work as labourers. Many are village watchmen earning 
16s. to £1 (Rs.8-10) a month, and some are police constables, 
messengers, and soldiers. Though treacherous with outsiders, they 
are faithful to each other. A Ramoshi will die rather than betray a 
friend. They are intelligent and useful detectives. They worshi 
Bahiroba, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, Mabidev, and Maruti, keep 
all Hindu feasts, and fast on all Hkddashis or lunar elevenths. They 
ask a Deshasth Brihman to condact their weddings. They believe 
in witcheraft soothsaying and evil spirits; child-marriage polygamy 
and widow-marriage are practised and polyandry is unknown. Boys 
are married between twelve and twenty-five, and girls between 
three and fifteen. All their social and religious customs are the same 
aa those of Poona Ramoshis. Few among them send their boys to 
school, but they have lately begun to take to useful pursuits. 

Ra'vals, or Priests of Bhairavnath, are returned as numbering 261 
andasfound in small numbers all over the district except in Nevésa and 
Parner. They claim descent from Gorakshnéth the favourite disciple 
of Machhendranith, The names in common use among men are 
Bandu, Bhiu, Bhavani, Divba, Garibndith, Govinda, Ramndth, 
Raghaji, Sakhérim, Satviji, Savlarém, and Vithalnath; and among 
women Bhagirthi, Dhondi, Gangu, Kondi, Rakhma, Rahi, Saku, 
and Sarasvati. Their commonest surnames are Badke, Bhialeri, 
Bhalerai, Gajalkar, Likhe, Lamde, Mohite, Nityandéth, Parvat, 
Tant and Vinjhe; and their family gods are Bara Jotiling and 
Mahidev. They have no subdivisions and persons bearing the 
same surname cannot intermarry. They look like Jangams or 
Lingdyat priests, and are strong, dark and well made. They live 









! Details of Ramoshi customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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Chapter III. in one-storeyed hired houses with mud walls and thatched roofs, 
Population. pe their house goods include bamboo baskets, grindstones, and 


metal and clay pots. They rarely own servants or domestic 
animals, and dogs and parrots are among their pets. They are 
Bisa, «reat eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is Indian 
millet bread and vegetables. They are fond of sour and pungent 
dishes, and their special dishes include rice, pulse, fried cakes or 
telchis, sweet wheat cakes and rice tlour boiled in water and mixed 
with molasses and seasoned withispices. They say they do not use ~ 
mutton, and liquor is forbidden on pain of loss of caste, They are 

iven to smoking ep pied or gdnja aud tobacco, and perp 

pwater or bhing. Like Gosdvis, the men dress in ochre-colo 
hes including a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, and a Maré- 

tha-shaped headscarf or turban, with a pair of sandals and a neck- 
lace of rudrdksh beads about their necks. The women tie their 
hair in a back-knot without using flowers or false hair and wear a 
Marftha robe and bodice, without passing the skirt back between 
their feet. Their ornaments are like those worn by local Kunbis. 
As a class they are dirty, but honest, orderly, thrifty, and 
hospitable. They are hereditary beggars, and of late have taken to 
husbandry and coarse blanket weaving. The poor work as labourers, 
earning about 6d. (4as.) a day. The women mind the house and 
beg when they have nothing to do at home. They live from hand 
to mouth and are often in debt. They stop work only on holidays. 
They rank below Kunbis and above the impure classes. They wor- 
ship their family deities, local and boundary gods, keep all Hi da 
fasts and feasts, and visit the shrines of Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona 
and of Vithoba of Pandharpur in Shol4pur. Their priestis a local 
Brahman who conducts their marriage and death ceremonies. The 
popular fast days among them are the lunar elevenths or Hkadashis in 
A’shddh or July and Shravan or August. They belong to the Nath 
sect,and theirreligious teacher is a RavalGosavi who preaches the Nath 
doctrines to his disciples in the form of a harikirtan or songs in praise 
of Hari or Vishnu. His office is elective and he has no share in 
settling caste disputes. They say they do not believe in witchcraft 
soothsaying or evil spirits. They geform only three ceremonies or 
sanskars at birth marriage and death. Satvdi is never worshipped 
after the birth of a child nor is the mother held impure in 
consequence of a birth. The mother keeps her room for forty da 
after the childis born and the child is named and cradled on the 
thirteenth day by women neighbours who are asked to the house. 


ri Boiled a or ghugris is handed among the guests and the 
leave. ys are married between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls 
: generally before they come of ne The offer of marriage as a rule 
comes from the boy’s parents. If the girl’s father agrees, the boy’s 


father visits the girl and presents her with a new robe and bodice 
and ornaments. The girl is dressed in the new suit, her lap is filled 
with rice and a cocoanut, and her brow is marked with vermilion by 
the boy’s father. The priest names alucky day for the marriage 
and guests are asked. The bridegroom puts on the marri 
coronet and visits the girl’s house with music and a band of frien 
and kinspeople. The pair are made to stand on two low stools 
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opposite each other with a curtain held between them. The priest 
nas marriage verses and the guests throw yellow Indian millet 
seeds over the pair. At the lucky moment the priest pulls the 
curtain to one side and the pair are husband and wife. The bride’s 
father serves the guests with betel und treats the bridegroom’s party 
toa dinner. The second and third days are spent in the jhdl or 
handing the bride to her new parents and the jhenda or war dance 
which is performed as among local husbandmen. They bury the 
dead. The dead body is seated tai hols or cloth canght up at the 
corners and carried by four men to the funeral ground. The chief 
mourners walk in front, and the dead is laid in the grave and 
covered with salt and earth. The chief mourner carries an via 
pot full of water on his shoulders and walks three times round 
grave, and throws the pot over his shoulder. Kinsmen are not held 
impure in consequence of a death and castepeople are treated to a 
dinner within forty days of the death. Among Rivals, widow 
marriage early marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised 
and polyandry is unknown. ey have a caste council, and settle 
caste disputes at meetings of adult castemen or panch under their 
hereditary headman or karbhdéri. Breaches of social rules are 
punished with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts, and 
the decisions of the caste council are obeyed on pain of expulsion. 
A few of them send their boys to school, but they take to no useful 
employments and are badly off. 


Tirmalis, or Performing Bullockmen, are returned as numbering 
436 and as found all over the district except in Akola. They are 
wandering Telugu beggars of the shepherd caste. The names in 
common use among men are Butu, Govinda, Lakshman, Phakira, and 
Satvaji; and among women, Bhavani, Lakshimi, Tukabdi, and 
Yalabaéi. Their surnamesareGadu, Kadam, Kanchkemodu, Patar, and 
Rasoti. Persons bearing the same surname cannotintermarry, Their 
hometongue is a corrupt Telugu, and out of doors they speak a broken 
Marathi. They live in tents or pdls ontside of the village, and 
their staple food is millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables. They 
eat flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor. Sweet wheat flour 
eakes stuffed with boiled pulse molasses and meat are among 
their chief dainties. Both men and women dress like local Maratha 
Kunbis. As a class they are clean and hospitable but lazy and 
improvident.. Begging from door to door is their hereditary 
calling. They keep a bull decked with brass ornaments and bells, 
and cover his back with a patched quilt of various colours. The 
driver dresses in a red turban and throws a scarf round his neck 
while a follower beats a drum or dholki, They are very poor and 
are content with their daily earnings. They are worshippers of 
Bhavani of Tuljépur in the Nizdm’s country, Mahddev, and 
Vyankoba of Tirupati in North Arkot but they worship other local 
gods and keep all Hindu fasts. They pay great respect to all 
classes of Brahmans, and, if their means allow, offer them uncooked 
provisions on holidays and fasts. They profess not to believe in 
witchcraft and soothsaying. Widow marriage early marriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child, three stones are worshipped 
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in the name of Satvadi and lamps of dough are waved about them. 
‘A very faint feeling of impurity attaches to childbirth. The mother 
+s laid on a blanket spread on the ground in the tent or pal, is 
fed on boiled millet, and, from the sixth day, is allowed to move 
outof doors. Before a marriage booth is made in front of the 
tent or pal and an altar or bahule is raised in it. Their marriages 
are generally performed in Shravan or August when all castemen 
return home from their tours. The couple are rubbed with turmeric 
two or three days before the marriage and udid pulse is worshipped 
aa the marriage guardian or devak. The Brahman priest visits the 
booth and joins the hands of the couple, while musicians of their 
own caste play, and the pair are husband and wife. They bury 
their dead. Phe body is laid on the bier and without a rest on 
the way is taken to the burial ground by four kinsmen. At the 
burying ground the body 1s at once laid in the grave, water is 

ueezed into its mouth and it is covered with earth. Ceremonial 
impurity lasts ten days when friends and relations are asked to 
dine at the house of mourning either on the thirteenth day or on 
any day before the end of the fifth month. They have a caste 
council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches of 
rules are condoned by caste feasts. ‘They do not send their children 
to school or take to new pursuits and are a poor people. 


Tha‘kars properly Thakurs or Chiefs are returned as numbering 
300 and as found in Jémkhed and Parner. They have no memory 
of any former home and are believed to be one of the earliest 
tribes in the district, ‘Their names and surnames are the same as 
the names of Thana Thakurs, and in appearance, food, character, 
calling, and customs they do not differ from the Thikurs of Thana, 

Vaidus or Drug Hawkers, returned as numbering twenty-nine, 
are found roving all over the district. They are a wandering class of 
Telugu beggars. The names in common use among men are Bhimdu, 
Ellapa, Gangéram, Govinda, Kashirim, Machdu, Maruti, and 
Sinhrém ; and among women, Bhima, Ganga, Gita, Parvati, and Sita. 
They have no surnames or family names and all except close kins- 
people may intermarry. Their family deities are Vyankatraman 
of Tirupati in North Arkot andeChatarshingi of Poona, They 
belong to four divisions, Bhoi Vaidus, Dhangar Vaidus, Koli Vaidus, 
and Mali Waidus. Though these four classes neither eat together 
nor intermarry, they differ little from one another in look, food, 
character, calling, or customs. They are dark strong and well 
made, and speak a corrupt Marathi abroad and a dialect of Telugu 
at home. They are an unsettled and houseless class. They 
generally live in grass mat huts or in small tents or pals. Their 
house goods include earthen pots and one or two blankets, and the 
own asses and dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, ae 
their staple food is Indian millet bread rice and vegetables which 
they gather by begging through the streets in the morning. They 
eat the usual kinds of animal food except beef and pork. On 
Dasara in September they are careful to lay boiled mutton before 
their house gods and afterwards eat it as the god’s gift or prasdd. 
Both men and women drink liquor, the men smoke hemp flower 
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or ganja, and tobacco, but none drink hempwater or bhang or 
eat opium. The men shave the head except the top-knot and 
wear the beard which on pain of loss of caste they must neither 
shave nor trim. Women tie their hair in a back-knot, but do not 
wear flowers or false hair. The men wear ochre-coloured clothes 
including a loincloth or a pair of short drawers called chaddis, a 
shouldercloth, a smock or /andi,a Maratha-shaped turban, and a 
pair of sandals or shoes ; the women dress in a robe hanging like a 
petticoat from the waist to the ankles and a bodice with a buck and 
short sleeves. They are very poor and have no store of gold or 
silver ornaments, wearing ornaments of tin moulded in the shapes 
worn by Kunbis. The women wear glass or tin bangles on 
their right wrists, tin bracelets or gots on the left wrists, and string, 
of coral beads round their necks. They are hardworking orderly 
and thrifty, but dirty and deceitful to their patients. Their chief 
and hereditary calling is gathering healing herbs and roots and 
hawking them from village to village, or begging alms from door to 
door. They never work as labourers or house servants. On halting 
at a village or town, they walk through the streets with two 

filled with medicines tied to the ends of a pole slung across their 
shoulder, and call Mandwr matra vaid The drog selling doctor, or 
Nadi pariksha vaid The pulse-testing doctor. If they are called into 
any house they prescribe some healing drug or metallic oxide, or 
bleed the sick with a conical copper cup. The women also hawk 
medicines from door todoor and beg alms; the children play on a 
bamboo pipe or nagsur and dance through the streets asking alms. 
They live bom hand to mouth and are a contented class. The men 
rise with the dawn, take a meal, and go to the forest lands to hun 
for birds and beasts; the women mind the house or go beggin 
about the streets with their children. They rank below ' 
husbandmen and are careless about religious rites. Their family 
god is Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupati in North Arkot, but when 
they are on their wandering tours they seldom carry his image 
with them. They never go on pilgrimages or keep any fast or feast 
except Dasara in September, when they offer boiled mutton to their 
gods and feast on it. Local Joshis are seldom asked to conduct 
their marriages or any other cerémonies, and they seldom have any 
religions teacher. They say they do not believe in witchcraft 
soothsaying or evil spirits. Early marriage polygamy and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised among them and yenary 18 
unknown. On the birth of a child the mother is fed with pounded 
Indian millet boiled in water and mixed with molasses, They seldom 
worship Satvai on the fifth day after childbirth, or nameand cradle the 
child on the twelfth or thirteenth day. If the child isa boy they ask 
the village barber to shave its head, present the barber with a copper 
coin and some betel, and bathe the child. The father presents 
the child with a new coat or a shouldercloth and names it. A girl 
is named by her parents without any ceremony when she is old 
enough to answer to her name. Boys are married before they are 
twenty-five, and girls generally after they have come of age. They 
settle their marriages at Madhi in Shevgaon where all Vaidus meetin 
the month of Phalgun or March. The offer of marriage comes from 
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the boy’s father, and if the girl’s father agrees the boy’s father asks 
him and the girl, with some of his kinspeople to his house, The 
boy’s father receives the guests, gives the girl 2s, (Re. 1) for oil 
and serves betel to all present. After this betrothal the match 
cannot be broken off on pain of loss of caste. Though girls are 
often not married till after a2 come of age the betrothal takes 
place while they are young. On pain of loss of caste no man 1s 
allowed to take money from the boy’s father. They never worship 
a marriage guardian or devak before or after a marriage. On 
the marriage day both families, each at their own village, visit the 
local Maruti, smear the god with oil and redlead, lay a copper com 

fore him, crack a cocoanut, and wash the god’s feet with its water. 

he bridegroom visits the bride’s house with music of bamboo 
pipes or nagsurs and a band of friends and kinsfolk, the couple 
are seated together on a mat the bride to the bridegroom’s left, the 
village barber is asked to the house, and, after plucking with 
pincers some of the brow hairs shaves the bridegroom’s head except 
the top-knot and his face except the moustache. The pair are 
bathed in warm water, dressed in new clothes, and the hems of their 
garments are tied in a knot by the Bréhman priest or some elderly 
married person of the bride’s house. A flower garland is thrown 
round the neck of the bridegroom and alucky thread about the 
bride’s neck. The bridegroom never wears marriage coronet or 
bashing. Ifa priest attends he ties the hems of the pair’s garments, 
is paid #d. to a. (4-4 a.) and retires. The girl’s cheeks are rubbed 
with turmeric paste and her brow is marked with yermilion. 
Friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner at the bride’s and the 
pair go to the bridegroom’s. When a girl comes of age she sits 
apart for three days, is bathed on the fourth, and her brow 1s 
marked with outa They bury their dead. After death the 
body is placed in a sling hang from the middle of a pole which is 
carried to the burying ground on the shoulders of two men. ey 
lay the dead in the grave, and fill it with salt and earth, They then 
boil dmbil or rice gruel, leave it at the grave in the name of the 
dead, take a meal, and go to their houses. Some hold the kinsmen 
of the dead impure, others obserye no impurity. They have no 
mind-rites to the dead except on the twelfth or thirteenth day 
after death, when they feed the castepeople with amiil or rice 
gruel. Vaidus who keep grindstones or jdntes and patched quilts 
or godAdis in their houses are put out of caste. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, and settle social disputes at 
meetings of castemen under their headman or patil who lives in the 
Nizéim’s country and comes every year to visit them at Madhi in 
Shevgaon, during Phalgun or March. Breaches of social roles are 
condoned by caste-feasts or fines which generally take the form of 
caste-feaste. The decisions of the h an or pitil are final and 
no one but him is allowed to meddle with caste matters. They do 
not send their children to school or take to new pursuits. They 
are a falling class. 


Musalma’‘ns' are returned as numbering 39,592 or 5°27 per cent 





1 Compiled from materials supplied by Messra, Hafiz Waxir Ali and Muhammad 
Khan. 
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of the population. They include thirty-five divisions, seventeen of 
which marry together and form the main body of regular Musalmans, 
and eighteen form distinct communities marrying only among 
themselves. 

All Nagar Musalméns wear the beard. They are stronger and 
more muscular, and the Boboris, Memans, and Tambatgars are 
fairer than most Nagar Hindus, The home tongue of all Musal- 
mans, except of Bohoras and Memans who speak Gujarati and 
Cutchi, is Hmdusténi spoken either goes or with a mixture of 
Marathi. Many Témbatgars and Marw dyers used to speak 
Mirwiri at home, but they now use Hindusténi with a Marwari 
accent, Some well-to-do jdgirddrs or land proprietors and 
Government servants have two storeyed houses with stone or brick 
walls, tiled roofs, and four to eight rooms, and a délan or men’s 
hall with European tables, chairs, and sofas. Some well-to-do 
Bohoris and Memans have two storeyed well built houses with 
tiled or flat roofs. Men of these classes seldom use European 
furniture. Craftsmen live in one or two storeyed houses with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks or planking with dhdaba or flat roofs. 
Some of the well-to-do have the inside of their houses neatly white. 
washed and coloured, and generally have a cot or two and some 
quilts, blankets, and carpets. They do not use European tables and 
chairs. In their kitchen they have copper and brass vessels tinned 
both inside and outside and some earthen pots. The houses of 
well-to-do Muhammadans cost £50 to £300 (Rs, 500-3000) to build, 
a middle-class house £10 to £100 (Res. 100-1000), and a poor house 
£5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200). The furniture in a rich house is worth £20 
to £50 (Rs. 200-500), in a middle class house £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200), 
and in 4 poor house 10s. to £2 10s, (Rs.5-25). Some well-to-do 
land proprietors, Government servants, and Bohora and Meman 
traders keep a woman and two men servants and some keep she 
buffaloes, cows, and horses. Middle and poor families have no 
servants and seldom any animals except goats. Almost all Musal. 
mins live in their own houses. Some have more than one house 
which they let. The yearly rent of the better class of houses is 
£2 8s. to £6 (Rs. 24-60), of middle class houses £l 4s. to £3 
(Rs. 12-30), and of poor houses 68 to £1 4s. (Rs.3-12). The every- 
day food of rich and well-to-do families includes boiled rice, wheat, 
bread, pulse, eggs, vegetables, fish,and mutton ; of middleclassfamilies 
millet bread and sometimes wheat bread, gram and other pulses, 
vegetables, beef, and sometimes mutton; and of poor families, rala, 
rice, bdjri or vari, pulse, and yegetables. Almost all Deccan Musal. 
mins eat more chillies than other Musalméns. Well-to-do proprie- 
tors and Government servants take two meals a day, breakfast about 
nine or ten in the morning, and supper between eight and nine in 
the evening. In addition to the two main meals a few rich proprie- 
tors and Government servants drink tea with bread about seven in 
the morning and some drink milk. The monthly cost of food in a 
rich proprietor’s or Government servant’s family of not more than 
SIX persons with a yearly income of £120 to £200 (Rs. 1200-2000) 
Varies from £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-60); in a rich Bohora or Mehman 
family with a yearly income of £60 to £70 (Rs. 600-700) £2 10s. to 
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£3 (Rs. 25-30) ; ina well-to-do Deccan artisan’s family £1 to £2 10s. 
(Rs. 10-25) ; and in a poor Musalmiin family 8s. to 16s, (Rs. 4-8). + 
All rich proprietors, Government servants, Bohords, and Memans” 
eat mutton daily and some well-to-do Deccan artisans eat mutton: 
once or twice a week. Middle class Deccan Musalmdéns eat beef, 
some daily and some twice a week. The poor try to have mutton 
on the Ramzan and Bakar Ids and on other great days. Almost all 
Deccan Musalmians eat buffalo or cow beef without scraple as it 15 
cheaper than mutton. Rich land proprietors, Bohords, Memans, and 
Government servants eat fowls and eggs, daily, weekly, or once a — 
month. At the public dinners of almost all classes the chief dishes 
are biryani, rice boiled with fried mutton clarified butter and spices; 


jerda, rice boiled with clarified butter, sugar, saffron, almonds, 


cardamoms, cloves, pepper, and cinnamon ; puldo, rice boiled with 
mutton clarified butter and spices; and kAushka kalia boiled rice 
and curry. ‘To feed 100 guests on biryani or fried mutton and 
spiced rice costs about £5 (Rs. 50), on pulde or spiced rice and boiled 
mutton £3 (Rs, 30), and on khushka kalia or curry and rice £2 
(Rs. 20). Almost all rich and well-to-do townsmen and artisans 
give birydni and jarda on public feasts and middle or poor families 
ive puldo or khushka kalia, These dinners are given on marriage, 
death, initiation or bismillah, and sacrifice or akika ceremony. The 
Musalmiin’s usoal drink 1s water and milk, but some of them take — 
tea once or twice a sa? Of intoxicants some Kasibs or butchers, 
Takdrds or masons, Pinjdrds or cotton teasers, and others drink 
fermented palm juice, country spirits, hempwater or bhdng, and 
millet beer or boja, Almost all men and women are very fond of 
betel leaf and betelnut, some chew tobacco with betel leaf, and 
some old men take snuff. Except Bohoris almost all Musalmana 
smoke tobacco in water pipes or liukkis. Some smoke Madras 
cigars and some smoke bidis or leaf cigars. Some servants, land 
proprietors, and low Deccanis are given to opium eating, opium 
or chandul smoking, and ganja or hempflower smoking. The dress 
of the different communities varies greatly, Among respectable 
Syeds, land proprietors, and Government servants men wear the 
small flat Moghal tnrban of fine white cloth which is known as 
nastalik or plain.’ Plain turbans are also worn by Attdrs or perfum- 
ers, Gaundis or bricklayers, Rangrezes or dyers, Sutars or carpen- 
ters, and Tambatgars or coppersmiths, but most of the men of these 
communities prefer red to white and wear the turban larger than 
the correct Moghal shape, Bagbdns or fruiterers and other classes 
of local converts wear large white or red loosely rolled Hindu-like 
turbans. The Bohora turban is white oval and tightly wound, and 
Memans wear silk or silver-bordered phentéis or headscarves, 
plain cotton turban costs 8s. to 16s. (Rs. 4-8), one of cotton with 
gold ends £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30), of silk £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50), of 
silk with gold ends £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100), and all of silk and gold 
called mandils from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150). Some wear cotton 
or half cotton and half silk turbans daily; and silk and gold 
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turbans on holidays and public feasts. An every-day turban lasts 
one or two years, and a holiday turban for nearly thirty years. Some 
land proprietors, Government servants, and well-to-do traders and 
craftsmen wear the kwdéa or muslin shirt falling to the knee, and, 
over the shirt a kafeha or tight waistcoat and an angarkha or 
overcoat, and some of them the kdba or Moghal buttoned coat. 
Bohordés and Memans wear a shirt falling to the knee, and over 
the shirt a waistcoat and a long coat. Other Deccanis, the 
Kasiibs or butchers, the Manydrs or braceletmen, and the Pinjaras 
or cotton teasers wear an angarkha or long coat without the 
shirt or waistcoat. Proprietors, Government servants, and some 
well-to-do merchants and artisans, Bohorés, and Memans, some 
Bigbéns or fruiterers, Saikalgars or armourers, and Warraks or 

per makers, dress in tight or loose trousers. Some Bigbdns or 
ruiterers, Kasébs or butchers, Pinjérés or cotton teasers, and 
Takdrds or stone masons wear Hindu waisteloths or dhotis. Except 
some who prefer broad curl-toed and high heeled Upper India shoes, 
almost all the younger proprietors and Government servants and 
some Memans and Bohoris use English-shaped shoes or boots with 
socks or stockings. Almost all the middle and low classes of local 
converts wear country shoes of different fashions. Some Bohorés 
and Memans like Gujarati shoes. Almost all country-made shoes 
are of red goat’s leather called nari and cost 2y. to he. (Rs, 1-24) 
the pair. A rich man’s wardrobe is worth £30 to £60 (Rs. 300-600) ; 
a middle class man’s £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150); and a poor man's 
£2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50). A rich man spends £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60) a 
year on clothes; a middle class man £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15); 
and a poor man 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8). The women in rich and 
well-to-do families dress in the odni or headscarf, the kudli or 
short sleeveless shirt, a few in angids or short-sleeved bodices 
worked with gold and silver thread and many in cholis or short- 
sleeved bodices covering the back and fastened in a knot in 
front, and tight péyjamds or trousers. Except widows whose 
colour is white women generally dress in red, yellow, green, 
erimson, and other bright colours. Tambatgar or coppersmith 
women dress somewhat like Mérwéri women in an odni or 
headscarf, and a long shirt falling to the ankle which is sewed to 
the short-sleeved and backed bodice. The chief difference is that 
they wear light trousers instead of the Mérwari petticoat. Bohora 
women wear the short headscarf or odni, the short-sleeved backlass 
bodice or angia and the petticoat or ghdgra, and, out of doors, the all- 
covering burka or veil with gauze eye-holes. Meman women dress 
ina short headscarf, a long shirt falling to the knee, and loose 
trousers, Some women of other Deccan classes Attdrs or perfumers, 
Dalils or brokers, Gaundis or bricklayers, Kaldigars or tinnera, 

ngrezes or dyers, Saikalgars or armourers, and Warraks or 
paper makers, wear the high elass Musalmén trousers while others 
wear the Marathi robe and bodice. The women of all other Deccan 
classes and old women in almost all classes dress in robes and 
bodices. The women of high class Musalmén families always wear 
low heeled sli called zandéni jute, and Bohora women wear 
wooden sandals indoors and leather slippers on going ont. The 
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women of all high class Musalmdn families and of most classes of 
local Bae cost the Baghén fruiterers, Kasdb butchers, Pinjéra 
cotton teasers, Tamboli betel-sellers and Takara masons never appear 
in public, When Bohora women go out they shroud the whole figare 
in o large cloak with gauze eye openings. The women of some 
of the local classes who appear in public, when they go out of doors, 
cover their bodies with loose white sheets, except the face and feet. 
‘The women of Bohordés and proprietors when they can afford it 
almost always dress in silk, The every-day dress of other women 18 


‘cotton. The women of upper class families embroider their shirts 


and bodices with gold or silver lace, generally with much skill and 
taste. In poor families the women have seldon more than one or 


two changes of raiment and their whole wardrobe in most cases is 


of cotton, The wardrobe of a rich woman is worth £50 to £100 
(Rs. 500-1000) and the yearly cost of her clothes is £2 to £5 
(Rs. 20-50); the wardrobe of a middle class woman is worth £5 to 
£20 (Rs. 50-200); and of a poor woman not more than 10s, to £1 


(Rs. 5-10). Upper class families keep their children clean and 


brightly d Boys wear embroidered skull caps, satin shirts 
a Fs with gold or silver lace, and China silk tight or loose 
trousers, and girls a headscarf short trousers or a petticoat. Boys 
wear as ornaments the hangli or large gold neck ring, kadds gold or 
silver bracelets, and bedis or silver anklets. ‘The girl’s ornaments are 
a nosering, either the nath in the side flesh of one nostril or the 
bulak in the gristle between the two nostrils, the earrings called 
balis, silver or gold bracelets, and silver anklets. The children of 
most local and poor classes have to help their parents in their work 
and are seldom neatly or gaily dressed. The only ornament worn 
by the men of upper and respectable Musalmdn families is a gold 
or diamond finger ring. Kaséb butchers, Pinjéra cotton teasers, 
Takara masons, and T’imboli betel-sellers, when they can afford it, 
wear a bali or large gold earring and a feda or silver anklet on 
the right foot. The women of upper class families wear many 
kinds of gold necklaces, noserings, earrings, bracelets, and silver 
anklets. Except their noserings and necklaces the ornaments of 
most local Musalmin women are of silver. Almost all women wear 
luss as well as gold and silver bracelets, Of the stranger classes 
hora and Meman women always wear gold necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings, noserings and silver anklets. The galsar or gold and glass 
bead marriage necklace is put on during the marriage night and is 
never takenoff till the husband's death. Almost all women begin their 
married life with a good store of ornaments. A rich woman's orna- 
ments inclade mirzdbeparva and tika for the forehead, thusi, vazirtik, 
mile, chandrahar, putlis, mil, chévaldéne, and panpot for the neck ; 
nath and buld% for the nose; balis, bugris, karanphuls, kimps, murkis, 
balas, and halkas for the ear; bézubands and dandulis for the arms; 
patlis, pounchis, kangang, and gajras for the wrists ; arsis and challas 
for the fingers ; kadas, todds, pdzebs, luls, and painjaéms for the 
ankles ; and jodras for the toes. Ankle and toe ornaments are always 


of silver. When a woman is married her parents give her at least 
-one gold nosering and a set of earrings of gold among the well- 


to-do, and of silver among the poor, and silver finger rmgs. The 
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rich give many other ornaments and suits of costly dresses to their 
daughters. The women of the poor Deccan classes have few 
ornaments. A rich woman’s ornaments vary in value from £200 to 
£500 (Rs. 2000-5000); an upper middle class woman’s from 
£30 to £60 (Rs. 300-600); alower middle class woman’s from £5 to 
£10 (Rs. 50-100); and a poor [woman's from £2 to £4 (Rs, 20-40). 

Proprietors and hereditary landholders do not till with their own 
hands, They either entrust their lands to servants or let them on 
lease. Many hereditary landholders whose lands are burdened 
with charges and mortgages have become Government servants. 
Almost all the classes of local converts are traders or craftsmen. 
They sell perfumes, hardware, fruit, cloth, mutton, and beef. Some 
Deccanis are grain and pulse dealers, ‘The Bohords dealin hard- 
ware, European furniture, and kerosine oil. The Bakar Kassibs sell 
mutton and the Gaéokasibs sell beef. The Bagbans deal in frnit, 
the Attars in perfumes, the Memins in cloth, the Manydars in glass 
bangles and hardware, and the Warraks are paper dealers and 
bookbinders. Of crafts cotton cleaning is followed by Pinjidrds, 
stonecutting by Taksras, dyeing by Rangrezes, masonry by Gaundis, 
arms-cleaning and razor-making by Saikalgars, tinning copper and 
brass vessels by Kaldigars, carpenter's work by Sutdrs, copperpot 
making by Timbatgars, shaving by Hajiims, broking in horse ae 
by Dalals, and silk-weaving by Patvegars. Some poor grantees or 
amalddirs serve as sipdhis or watchmen to Marwari shopkeepers. In 
high classfamilies the women do nothing but housework and embroid- 
ery. In middle class local or Deccani families, besides minding the 
house, the women do silk twisting or patva work. Among craftsmen 
and shopkeeping classes, Kasib women sell mutton, Pinjdra women 
clean cotton, Tamboli women sell betelnut betel leaf and tobacco, 
Bagbin women sell fruit,and Manydr women sell glass bangles. 
Some poor women earn a living by grinding corn. The yearly 
income of the Deccani or local traders is believed to be not 
more than £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-500) and of the Bohords and 
Memins £50 to £500 (Rs. 500-3000). Among shopkeepers a 
Bohora makes £20 to £30 (Rs. 200 - 300) and craftsmen £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100-200). A servant is paid 8s, to £1 (Rs. 4-10), and a 
labourer 10s. to 16s, (Rs. 5-8) a month. During the fair season 
most Musalmin traders work in the morning from six to nine in the 
market where they buy and sell through brokers, and again from 
six toninein the evening at their houses in settling their accounts. 
Between June and October their business hours are not regular. 
Craftsmen and labourers work from six to twelve, go home, dine, 
and rest till two, and again work till six. Shopkeepers stay in 
their shops from six in the morning to eight or nine in the evening 
except a short rest for dinner about noon. Some Patvegars or silk- 
twisters and Momins or hand-loom weavers work till about eleven at 
night. Almost all Nagar Musalmdns rest for one day each on the 
Famzin and Bakar Ids and for two days the ninth and tenth of 
Muharram. Except Bohords, almost all classes, in remembrance that 
the Prophet Muhammad dined in a en after his recovery 
from severe sickness, keep as a half holiday and go ont in parties to 
gardens and picnics on A’khari chahar shambah, the last Wednesday 
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of the month of Safar. All classes of Musalmaéns mark a death in 
wesataly by resting one day and a family marriage by resting two 
ys. 

Almost all local Deccan classes and of the richer classes the 
Bohorés and Meméns are steady and hardworking. The upper 
classes are clean and polite and generally sober and honest. 
Bagbéns or fruiterers, Baundis or bricklayers, Kasdbs or butchers, 
Pinjérds 79 es cleaners, and Sper or — are er. bere: 

h; Att&érs or perfumers an grezes or dyers are humble; 
*Maalichesth or ompperenithe are shrewd, vigorous, and hardworking ; 
Kanjars or poulterers are disorderly dirty and notedly = pS I ; 
and Jhdrés or dust-sifters are proverbially cunning. Bhdtydrds or 
cooks are dirty but obedient. 


Among all the Deccan classes some Bagbéns or fruiterers, 
Bfrntgars or firework makers, Gaundis or bricklayers, Manydrs or 
hardware dealers, and Tambolis or betel-leaf sellers, and among 
others Bohoraés, Memans,and Tambatgars or coppersmiths are well-to- 
do, can meet orci and other special expenses, and save. Attdrs 
or perfumers, some Sutdrs or carpenters, Patvegars or silk-twisters, 
some Kasiabs or butchers, Saikalgars or knife-grinders, Warraks or 

r-makers, some Gaundis or bricklayers, and Bagbéns or 
iterers are fairly off; they are not scrimped for food, clothes, and 
other necessaries, but cannot meet marriage or other special 
without borrowing. Pinjdérés or cotton cleaners, Kanjérs or 
ulterers, some ris, a few Patv or silk-twisters, and 
Kaldigars or tinners are very poor, and can hardly get food and 
clothes sufficient for their daily wants. 

Except Bagbdn fruiterers, Jhéra dust-sifters, Kanjdr poulterers, 
Kasdb butchers, and Manyér bangle-sellers, who marry only among 
themselves, almost all Deccan classes intermarry. Though most 
Musalmaén communities are not bound by regular rules, some of the 
local communities,the Bagbdns or fruiterers, the Bhistis or watermen, 
the Jhards or dust-washers, the Kanjars or poulterers, the Kasdbs or 
butchers, the Manyars or bracelet-sellers,the Pinjdrds or cotton-teasers, 
the Rangrezes or dyers,and the Takdrds or masons have adopted some 
simple rules.' Social disputes are settled and breaches of rules 
punished by a headman called chaudhari who decides in accordance 
with the opinion of the majority of the class. The punishment is 
either a fine of 2s. 6d. tols. (Rs. 14-5) or the stopping of the pipe 
and water that is expulsion, The Bohords have a separate religious 
organization and a religious officer called mulla to settle disputes, 
The proprietors and other higher classes have no special community 
or headman. Their religious difficulties are solved by the maulvi 
or law-doctor and their social disputes by the arbitration of the 
elders without any fine or punishment. The Tambatgars settle 





1 The chief of these rales are, that when a man diesa member of each famil 
go to his funeral ; that when a public dinner is given, unless all agree to take ope 
may take it; that at public dinners no one may leave till all are finished ; that the 
women's public dinners should come after the men’s; that noone may continue a job 
which one of their classmen has broken off owing to @ quarrel with his employer, 
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disputes by calling the men of their community together when the 
oldest 7 the na respected members ar decision. Except 


Bohords and Taémbatgars who spend the fines in the ir of their 
ues or in giving alms to the poor almost all waste 
the fines in public dinners. Social and other rules are less carefully 


enforced than they used to be. 


Except the Bohorfs who are Ismaili Shids of the Déudi sect 
almost all Nagar Musalmans are Sunnis of the Hanafi school. The 
Bohords have a separate mosque and never pray in the lar Sunni 
0 I Bohords are careful to pray regularly during Ram Almost 
all of them go to their mosque daily to pray. Another irregular sect are 
the Ghair Mahadis or Anti-Mahadis who hold that the Mahadi or 
expected Saviour has come. In Nagar the followers of this sect are 
chiefly servants and soldiers. They believe that Muhammad Mahadi 
who rose to fame in Northern India, Gujardt, and Khurdsén at the 
end of the fifteenth century was the promised Mahadi. After his 
death in 1504 (910n,), being persecuted by the Moghal emperors of 
Delhi, his grandson Syed Ahmad came to Ahmadnagar during the 
reign of Burhin Nizim Shah (1580). He found favour with the 
king, and not only made him and many of his nobles his disciples 
but also received in marriage the daughter of the saint Shah Sharif. 
Ghair Mahadis divide the country in which members of their sect 
live into dairds or circles of one of which Nagar is the centre. 
Though free to profess their opinions the Ghair Mahadis iene 
concealment and are always anxious to pass as orthodox Muslims, 
The chief differences between the regular Sunni and the Ghair 
Mahadi services are that a Ghair Mahadi does not lift his hands 
while he repeats the dua or blessing at the close of the namds 
or prayer; he does not require an imdm or prayer leader as all 
Mahadis ray together without standing behind a learned maulvi ; 
and they have no mimbar or pulpit. Many of them live at Haidarabad 
and all are well-to-do. Besides Ghair Mahadis some Tambatgars and 
a few Néikvaris, mostly living at Nagar, are Wahabis. The present 
number of Wahdbis in Ahmadnagar is small and no converts are made. 
Wahabis though free to profess their opinions are afraid of the 
orthodox Musalméns and practise concealment. Meman, Témbatgars, 
and the bulk of Nagar Musalmdns are fairly religious and go to 
pray daily in the mosque. A few Bagbans or fruiterers, the Kasabs 
or butchers, the Pinjéris or cotton teasers, and the Takérés or 
masons are Musalmdns in little more than name, and seldom pray 
to Allah. Bakar Kasébs: and Pinjdrds still worship Hindu gods 
and have idols hid in their houses. Almost all Musalmans attend 
public prayers on the Ramzdn and Bakar Id festivals. Almost all 
the upper classes of Nagar Musalmans are careful to give free alms 
to the poor. They pray in the morning and read the Kurén for an 
hour or two, and, on Fridays, meet together to pray in the Jéma 
mosque, 


Except Bagbans or fruiterers, Kanjars or poulterers, Kasébs or 
butchers, Pinjiriés or cotton-teasers, Takérés or masons, and 
Taémbolis or betel-sellers, no Nagar Musalméns let their women 
appear in public, Proprietors and other upper class Musalméns 
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never allow their women to go out, but the women of some Deccan 
Muhammadans go ont at night and sometimes during the day 

ing the body except the face and the feet with a large white 
sheet. When Bohora women go ont they shroud their figures in 
a dark cloak with eye openings. Bagbin, Kanjar, Kaséb, 
Pinjéra, Takéra, and Téambat women spon in public in the same 
dress they wear at home. Almost all Musalmans employ the haat 
to register their marriages. The kdzis, some of whom as in Nagar, 
Sangamner, Nevdsa, and other large towns are hereditary, and hold 
indm lands but most elective are paid in cash by their employers, 
They are chosen by the general body of Musalmins. 

Nagar Musalmdns are never married in childhood. Some rich 
and well-to-do Musalmdins perform the betrothal ceremony 
a month or two before marriage. The marriage ceremony lasts 
about five days. The first three days are passed in seclusion 
when the bodies of the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric. At ten in the morning of the fourth day gifts 
of henna between the bride and ies Pelee and of sweet 
scented oil in the evening of the same day. At noon on the fifth 
the dowry or bari, including ornaments, clothes, sugar, almonds 


sugarcandy, cocoanuts, and l leaf and betelnut, from the 
bridegroom to the bride, and, in the evening, bridegroom 
mounted on a horse goes in a procession called gasht or bardt 


to the bride’s with music, lighted torches, and fireworks. On 
reaching the bride's the kasi or his deputy registers the i 
takes his fee, and leaves. The men spend the rest of the night in 
listening to hired dancing girls and musicians, and the women 
spend it in singing in a room separate from the men. Before 
morning the singing stops and the guests leave. In the morning a 
feast is given at the bride’s, and in the afternoon the bridegroom is 
taken to the candna or women’s quarters to perform a ceremony 
which is known as jalva that is face-showing. In this ceremony 
while singing women or domnis sing songs the bridegroom is led into 
the women’s room and seated on a bed facing the bride, and a 
mirror is held between them. Both of them are covered with a 
white sheet, which, after a short time, the bride removes from her 
face and shows the bridegroom her face for the first time in a 
mirror. Before looking at her face the bridegroom draws a gold 
ring on the bride’s finger. Their kinswomen wave a silver or 
copper coin round the heads of the pair, and crack their finger 
joints over their heads to take away their ill-luck or baldydn lena. 
e coin waved round their heads is called bele. The Kurén is 
laid between the bride and bridegroom and he reads the chapter 
called Peace. When the chapter is ended the bridegroom bids 
farewell to the bride’s father and mother, lifts the bride in his arms, 
seats her in a carriage or litter, and takes her with pomp and 
music to his house. Next day a party is held at the bridegroom’s 
in which the kinspeople of the pair throw fruit and flowers at the 
pe and at eachother. After the marriage their relations give four 
riday parties. A rich man spends £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-1000) 
on a son’s marriage and £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-800) on a 
daughter's; a middle-class man £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-400) ona 
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son’s and £15 to £30 (Rs. 150-300) ona ter’s; and a poor man 
£10 to £20 (Rs- 100-200) on a son’s and £8 to £10 (Rs.80-100) on 
a daughter's. Some of the lower Deccan classes keep the ceremonies 
called the satvasa in the seventh month of the first pregnancy. 
They also keep chati on the sixth day after the birth of a child on 
which they say Allah writes the destiny of the child. Another 
ceremony called chilla is also performed on the fortieth day 
after the child's birth. Up to the fortieth day the charges 
connected with the birth pact among the rich from £10 to 
£15 (Rs. 100-150}, among middle class families from £3 to £6 
Rs. 30-60), and among the poor from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). 

usalmans perform the akika or sacrifice ceremony, some as early 
as on the or fortieth day after the birth of the child, and 
others as late as in the seventh year. As there is no religious 
restriction as to the age it is sometimes performed in the fortieth 
year and in some cases even after that age. For a girl one and for 
a boy two goats are killed, the bones being taken off the joints 
instead of being broken. Except the child’s father and mother all 
relations share in the dinner. On the sacrifice a rich man spends 
£4 to £8 (Rs.40-80), a middle class man £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15 - 30), 
and a poor man £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20). When a boy orgirl is four 
years four months and four days old, comes the Bismilléh or In 
Allah’s Name that is the initiation ceremony. Guests come and one 
of their religions office bearers, a kézi or a maulvi, attends and the 
child repeats to him the confession of faith or Bismilldh. The 
parents give a dinner, if rich spending £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30) 
and if poor 10s. to £1 (Rs.5-10). All Musalmén boys are 
circumcised by the barber before they are ten years old and 
generally at six or seven. If the parents are well-to-do, the barber 
is given a suit of clothes, 5s.(Rs.2}) in cash, and 24 pounds 
(1} shers) of rice, } sher of molasses, and betel leaves and nuts, 
If the parents aoe ee the barber gets 2s. 6d. (Rs.1}) in cash, 
a pheta or head: , and 24 pounds (1} shers) of rice, one pound 
(4 sher) of molasses, and betel leaves and nuts. 


When a Musalmin is at the point of death a man reads the 
ydsin, the chapter of the Kurén which describes death and the 
glorious future of the believer. All near the dying man repeat the 
creed and the prayer for forgiveness and salvation, and the dying 
man’s favourite, his wife, his son, or his mother drops honey or sweet 
water in his mouth. After death the attendants close the mouth 
and eyes and cover the body with a white sheet. The ghassal or 
body-washer, a man if the dead is a man, a woman if the dead is a 
woman, comes, and, layin the body on a wooden platform, washes it 
gently and carefully with ot water among the Sunnis and with cold 
water among the Shige. It is perfumed with abir or scented powder, 
kapur or camphor, guldb or rose water, and attar or scented oil, and 
covered with a white scented shroud called a kafan. When the 
friends and relations have taken the last look the body is laid on a 
bier or jandzah which is covered with a white sheet, flower garlands 
are spread over it, and it is raised on the shoulders of four men and 
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borne away amid the women’s lamentations and the ser 
Zd-il laha-illa allah, There is no God but Allah. When they . 
the graveyard they set the bier m an appointed place, and all pray 
that the sins of the dead may be forgiven and that he may be sav 

Mus4lmans must pray for the dead before they bury them, either at a 
mosque on their way to the burial ground or in the burial ground. The 
present practice is to pray in the graveyard, some of which have a 
mosque which is need solely for holding prayers for the dead. The 
Musalmén grave is of two shapes baghli and sadt. The baghli grave 
is six feet long, two and a half feet wide, and four feet deep, and has a 
long hole in the west side to hold the body lengthwise. The body 
is laid with the head to the north, the feet to the south, and the 
face to the west. ‘The whole is covered with planks slanting from 
the west edge to the bottom of the east side of the grave. The sadi 
grave has no side hole, but two feet high walls of burnt brick and 
mud close the east and west sides, ‘The body is laid between the 
walls and is covered by laying planks across the walls. Before the 
body 1s buried, if the dead is a man, he is dressed in a kafni or 
becvar’s cloak covering the whole body but the head and forearms, 
and made of a single sheet with a hole in the middle to pass over 
the head. Over the kafni is the kafan or shroud, and over the 
shroud isa ciddar or white sheet. he kafni and kafan are buried 
with the body and the sheet or chddar is given to the man who 
has charge of the graveyard. If the dead is a woman the body is 
dressed in the kafni, shrouded in the kafan, and wrapped in two 
chddars stead of in one. The kafni, kafan, and one chddar are buried 
withthe body,andthe remaining chadar is given to the man in charge 
ofthe burial ground. When the grave is filled, the mourners scatter 
a little earth on the grave repeating an Arabic text meaning, We 
creatures of the earth give you to the earth, where we shall soon follow 
you. Musalméns do not leave a lamp, flowers, or water with the 
dead. When the grave is filled the mourners return to the house of 
mourning. At the door of the deceased’s house a prayer for his soul 
is repeated, and all go to their homes except the near relations and 
friends who dine with the mourning family. On the third morning the 
sidrat or feast is held at which all relations and friends meet in the 
house of mourning or in the nearest mosque, read some verses from 
the Kurén, and pray that the merit of the act may pass to the soul 
of the dead. They then hand flowers and sweetmeats among the 
guests and the guests withdraw, except a few relations and friends, 
who go to the grave and strew it with flowers. All Musalmans 
give dinner parties on the tenth, twentieth, and fortieth days atter 
a death. The dinner parties on the tenth and twentieth days aro 
given only to some friends and near relations; but the fortieth- 
day dinner called chdlievdn or fortieth is a public dinner. Poor 
Deccanis keep the third and the tenth, or the fortieth only. A death 
costs a rich man £10 to £20 (Re. 100-200), a middle class man 
£5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100), and a poor man £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50). 
Proprietors and other upper class Musalmans, as a rule, are careful 
to give their boys ectd mihoolio . They teach them to read the 
Koran, and almost all of them them Urdu, Persian, Marathi, 
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and English, Meman and Bohora boys learn Arabic enough to 
read the Kurin and are also taught Gujarati and Urdu. Tambatgar 
boys learn to read the Kurin,and some Persian, Urdu, and Marathi. 
Some Tambatgars have begun to teach their boys English. Except 
the Kanjars or poulterers, the Pinjdrés or cotton teasers, and the 
Takirds or masons, most of the Deccan classes teach their boys to 
read the Kurin, and to read and write a little Urdu and Marathi. 
Almost all the Deccan classes in Nagar city and some in 
Sangamner, Nevisa, Shevgaon, Kopargaon, ‘da, and Shrigonda 
give their boys some schooling. About eight Deccan boys and 
three Tambatgar boys are learning English in the Ahmadnagar 
high school. ‘There is a Government Hindustsdni girls’ school, 
where some of the Deccan classes send their girls till they are nine 
or ten years old to learn Urdu and Marathi. On the whole ator 
the Jhdrds or dust-washera, the Pinjirds or cotton teasers, and 
Takdrds or masons the Nagar Musalmins are a rising class. 

The thirty-five classes of the Musalmén population of Ahmadnagar 
may be brought under two divisions, four main classes, and thirteen 
minor classes who intermarry and together form one body; 
and eighteen small communities most of which have some peculiar 
or irregular customs and all of which are distinct in matters of 
marriage. The main body of Musalmdns, who intermarry and differ 
little in look customs or dress, besides the four main classes of 
Moghals, Pathdns, Shaikhs,and Syeds include thirteen minor classes 
of whom two Attérs or perfaumers and Daldls or brokers are 
traders, eight Bérutgars or firework-makers, Darjis or tailors, 
Gonivalas or grain-sellers, Kaldigars or tinners, Nialbands or far- 
riers, Patverars or tassel-twisters, Rangrezes ordyers, and Warraka 
or paper makers are craftsmen ; and three Bhistis or water-carriers, 
Niikvaris or messengers, and Tirgars or arrow-makers are servants. 
Of the eighteen communities who marry only among themselves, and 
most of whom are marked by peculiar and irregular customs, three 
strangers Bohords and Memans Gujarat and Cutch traders, and Gio- 
kasibs or beef butchers. The remaining fifteen are chiefly of local 
Hindu or Deccan origin. They are, Bigbaén fruiterers, Bakarkasab 
mutton butchers, Bhatydéra cooks, Dhobi washermen, Gaundi 
bricklayers, Ghair-Mahadis or Anti-Mahadis, Hajim barbers, Jhira 
dust-sifters, Kanjir poulterers, Momin weavers, Pinjira cotton 
teasers, Saikalgar knife-grindersa, Sutir carpenters, T: _ stone- 
masons, and Tamboli betel-sellers. 

Of the four leading Musalmén classes Moghals, Pathéns, Shaikhs, 
and Syeds the Moghals and Pathans are small bodies and the Shaikhs 
and Syeds are found in large numbers throughout the district. 


Moghals are found in small nombera in some of the larger towns. 
They claim descent from the Moghal conquerors of the Deccan 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. In appearance they 
do not differ from Shaikhs. The men take mirza before their names 
and the women add bibi or begam to theirs. They do not differ from 
Syeds and Shaikhs in dress, manners, or customs. They are either 
proprietors, or soldiers, constables, and servants. ‘They marry 
withSyeds, Shailhs, or Pathdns. They are hardworking, thrifty, 
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dnd sober, but most of them are in debt. Like Syeds and Shaikhs 
they teach their boys Mardthi, English, and Persian. Some of 
them have entered the revenue and police services. 

Patha’ns are found all over the district. They claim descent from 
the Afghén mercenaries and military leaders who conquered or 
took service in the Deeean. ‘They are generally tall, well made, 
and dark or olive-skinned. The men add kidn to their names and 
the women bibi. They are husbandmen, soldiers, constables, and 
servants. Though hardworking and thrifty their fondness for 
pleasure and good living uae most of them in debt. Their 
manners and customs 2: not di oom Sand ike aeeaaal por 
lesting classes and they genera ive an e ters from 
Shaikhs and other regular siaheed fi 

Shaikhs claim descent from the three leading Kuraish families, 
the Siddikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar Siddik, the Farukis 
from Umar-al-Féruk, and the A bbdsis from Abbasone of the Prophet's 
nine uncles, The bulk of the Shaikhs are chiefly if not entirel 
the representatives of local Hindu converts. The men take Shai 
or M mad before their names, and the women add bibi to theirs. 
They do not differ in their look dress or manners from Syeds and 
like them are neat and clean. They are hardworking, thrifty, and 
sober. They are proprietors, Government servants, or traders, and 
are generally well-to-do. They marry either with Shaikhs or with 
Syeds. Many of them are careful to give their boys a good schooling 
and a considerable number have gained appointments as clerks an 
in the police. 

Syeds, or Elders, claim descent from Fatima the daughter and 
Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. They are said to 
have settled as mercenaries and religious teachers chiefly during the 
time of the Ahmadnagar kings (1490-1636). ‘The men take mir or 

before or shah after their names, and the women add bibi to 

eirs. They are generally tall, strong, well made, and fair. Both 

men and women are neat and clean in their habits, but as arule they 

are fond of pleasure and indolent. Syeds are either land proprietors 

or Government servants. They marry either among themselves or 

with Shaikhs. They are careful to send their boys to school, and 
many have risen to high revenue and police appointments. 


The thirteen classes who form part of the main or regular Musal- 
mén community are : 


Atta'rs, or Perfumers, are found in small numbers in Ahmad- 
nagar city and in some of the larger towns. They are either tall 
or of middle height thin and fair. The men shave the head, wear the 
beard full, and dress in a turban, a shirt, a coat, and tight trousers, 
The women are like the men in appearance and dress in a robe and 
bodice. They are neat, clean, andtidy in their habits, and some of them 
are well-to-do. They have fixed shops where they sell flowers, 
jessamin oil, abir powder, frankincense sticks, and masala a 
mixture of sores sandalwood, and dried rose leaves. 
marry generally among themselves but also give their danghters to 
Shaikhs and Syeds. In social matters they Sen a separate Guia 
nity under an elective headman, and settle social disputes according 
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to the votes of the majority of the members of the community and ) 


with the consent of the headman. They do not differ from 
main classes of Musalmans in manners or customs, and are said to 
religious and carefal to say their prayers. They teach their children 
a little Hindustani and Marathi. tee of them take to new pursuits. 
Ba'rutgars, or Firework-makers, are found in small numbers 
in all the larger towns of the district. They are either tall or of 
middle height thin and dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the 


i 


with good features and fair skins, They dress in a robe and 
bodice. Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
Firework makers were formerly highly esteemed but their craft 
has greatly declined. Though Mentaactiae and thrifty, few are 
well-to-do or able to save. ey do not form a separate communi 
nor differ in manners and customs from the main classes of M . 
mans with whom they marry. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school but few of them are religions or careful to say their prayers. 
They teach their boys Marathi and Urdu, and besides as Frock 
makers many earn their living as servants and constables. 


Bhistis, or Water-carriers, are found in small nombers in all 
district towns and large villages. They are a branch of Shaikhs 
from whom they do not differ except in being rather dirtier and 
more untidy than the bulk of Shaikhs. They are servants to 
Europeans and upper class Musalmdns and Pérsis bringing water 
in leather bags on bullock-back. When employed by European 
masters who require their undivided services, they are paid 16s. to 
£1 (Rs. 8-10) a month, and when they serve four or five native 
families they get about 2s. (Re. 1) a month from each. They give 
their daughters to any of the regular classes of Musalmans and do 
not differ from the main classes of Musalméns in manners or 
customs. They do not send their boys to school or take to other 
pursuits. 


Dala'ls, or Brokers, are found in small nambers in Ahmad- 
nagar city. They were originally sipdhis or soldiers from the Nizim’s 
country, They dress im regular Musalmdn fashion. The men 
wear the sipdhiydni or military twisted turban, and some of their 
old women dress in the Maritha robe and bodice. Some are quiet, 
sober, thrifty, clean and well-to-do; others are badly off smoking 
hemp and eating opium, They never act as brokers except in horse 
sales. They are given a five per cent brokerage on the price of the 
horse by the seller when they are engaged by the seller or by the buyer 
when they are engaged by the buyer, and in some cases by both. 
They are Hanafi Sunnis but seldom say their prayers. They are a 
very small body und have no class organization. They marry either 
among themselves or with any of the regular Musalman classes. 
They teach their children a little Hindusténi and Marathi. None 
take to new pursuits, 

Darjis, or Tailors, are found in small numbers and area branch 
of Shaikhs. Except that they make their living as tailors, they 
differ in no way from other Shaikhs. 
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~Goniwala’s, or Grain Sellers, who like jis, do not differ in 

any way from Shaikhs, are found only in Atenas r from which 
they carry grain on bullock-back over the whole district. On the 
whole they are well off. 

Kala‘igars, or Tin-smiths, who are found in large numbers in 
Ahmadnagar and in other large towns, are said to represent Hindus 
of the same class converted by Aurangzeb (1658-1707). They call 
themselvesShaikhs, and neither men nor women differ from Shaikhs in 
look,dress,or manners. They tin copper and brass vessels at 10s.(Rs. 5) 
the hundred vessels. Their services are always in demand. 
have a well managed union with an elective headman or chau " 
who, with the consent of the majority of the members, fines any one 
who breaks their caste rules. y keep no Hindu customs and do 
not differ from regular Musalméns with whom they intermarry. 
They are Hanafi Sunnis in religion and many of them are religious 

“and careful to say their prayers. ‘They teach their boys to rool the 
Kuraénand Marathi. They take to no new pursuits. 

Na‘ikva'ris, or Messengers, are found in large numbers over 
the whole district. Apparently to account for the naik in their 
names, their own story represents Maritha Kunbis converted to 
Islim by Haidar Naik of Maisur (1764-1782). They speak Hindustani 
with a mixture of Mardthi. Both men and women dress in the 
regular Maratha fashion. They are like Marithas in features, strong 
muscular and dark or sallow-skinned. The men wear Maratha 
shoes and kardords or silk waiststrings. They are quiet bard- 
working and sober, and some of them are well-to-do. ne are 
husbandmen, constables, and watchmen. Some havea fair knowledge 
of English and have become Hindustani Munshis. They are Sunnis 
except a few who are Wahébis. Most of them still follow some 
Hindu customs, keeping Holi in March-April and Divdli in 
October-November. In Ahmadnagar city they are too few to 
form a separate community, but in Sangamner and other towns and 
villages they have a separate council of their elders who punish 
breaches of caste rules with fines which generally take the form of 
caste dinners. Of late some have begun to send their boys to school 
and some have got posts as teachers and clerks. 


Wa‘lbands, or Farriers, are found in considerable nombers 
in almost all large towns and villages. According to their own 
account they have come from the Nizdm’s country. They do 
not differ from Kaldigars in look, dress, manners, or customs. 
They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. They shoe horses and 
bollocks, and are well-to-do and able tosave. Like Kaldigars or 
tinnera they marry with any other regular classes of Musalméns. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Patvegars, or Tassel-twisters, who are asmall class, like Kaldigars 
and others do not differ from Shaikhs in look, dress, manners, or 
customs. ‘T'hey sell silk tassels, silk waistcords, false hair, and fly 
flaps, and set gold necklaces and other women’s ornaments in silk. 
They earn ls. to 2s. (Re. 4-1) a day, and are hardworking, thrifty, 
and sober. They marry with any of the regular Musalman classes. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 
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Rangrezes, or Dyers, found in small numbers like the ' 
call themselves Shaikhs, and do not differ from Shaikhs in look 
dress and manners. They dye turbans, headscarves, and silk. Their 
work is constant. They are paid 2s. to 49, (Rs. 1-2) fordyeing a 
turban, 1s. to ls. 6d. (8-12as.) for dyeing a headscarf, and ds. 
(Rs.14) for dyeing five pounds weight of silk. They dye crimson, 
red, yellow, blue, and black. They are hardworking thrifty and 
sober, and are well-to-do and able to save. They marry with any 
regular Musalmans, They give their boys no schooling and take 
to no new pursuits. 

Tirgars, or Arrow-makers, who do not differ in any respect from 
Shaikhs, are found ina very small number only as Atipadanger: 
They got their name from their old trade of making bows and 
arrows for native troops. They have lost their trade as there is no 
demand for their bows and arrows, and work as servants, The 
present chobddérs or staff-bearers of the Ahmadnagar district 
judge’s court are Tirgars. 

Warraks, or Paper-makers, are found in small numbers. Like 
many other classes they are a branch of Shaikhs and do not differ 
from them in look or dress. They used to make paper but their 
craft has been ruined by the competitionof cheap European goods, 
and most of them are now servants and messengers. ‘They marry 
with any of the regular classes and do not differ from them in 
manners and customs. They give their boys no schooling and are 
very poor. 

The eighteen distinct and irregular communities are : 

Ba'gba‘ns, or Fruiterers, are found in considerable numbers 
throughout the district. They are said to have come from different 
Ree of the Deccan and to have been converted by Aurangzeb." 

eyare tallor of middle height, well made, and dark or olive-skinned. 
The men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress m a large 
carelessly wound Mardths turban, a tight jacket and a shirt, a pair 
of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women are like the men and 
wear the Marétha robe and bodice. Both men and women are 
neat and clean in their habits. The Bagbans sell fruit and pot 
herbs, pomegranates, plantains, guavas, oranges, figs, potatoes, 
brinjals, cabbages,and peas. They are hardworking and thrifty, and 
are generally well-to-do and able to save. They forma separate 
community and marry only among themselves, They have strong 
Hindu leanings, eschew beef, and keep Hindu festivals. Though 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name they seldom pray or keep 
Mosalman customs, They respect and obey the Adzi and employ him 
to register their marriages. They take to no new pursuits. 

Bakarkasa’bs, or Mutton Butchers, are found all over the 
district. They are said to represent Léid converts made by the emperor 


1 In Ahmadnagar, as in other parts of the Deccan, all classes of Hindu origin trace 
their conversion either to Aurangzeb (1670-1707) or to Haidar of Maisur (1663-1651). 
It is probable that all stories of conversion centre in these two men 

were the greatest and most zealous Musalmin rulersof modern times. There seams 
little reason to doubt that considerable bodies of Hindus turned to Islim under the 
Bahmani (147-1490) and the Ahmadnagar kings (149)- 1509), 
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Aurangzeb. They have come from different parts of the Deccan. 
Like other Deccan Musalméns they are either tall or of middle height 
and dark orolive-skinned. The men shave the head and wear a 
short or full beard, and dress in a large Mardtha turban or head- 
scarf, a tight jacket, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers or a waist- 
cloth. The are like the men and dress in a Hindu robe 
and bodice. Both men and women are rather dirty and gt ss 
They have fixed where they kill sheep and goats, and are - 
working thrifty cober, some of them being well-to-do and able 
tosave. They form a separate community an only amon 
themselves. ey have strong Hindu leanings, w beef, an 
consider the Bead of a beef butcher impure. They keep Hindu 
festivals and worship Hindu gods, Though Sunnis of the 

school in name few are religious or ul to say their prayers. 
They respect the regular kazi and employ him to register their 
marriages. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits, 

Bhatya'ra’s, or Cooks, are found in small numbers in 
Ahmadnagar city. are said to have come from Delhi about a 
hundred years ago; and to have married with low class Deccan 
Musalmans from whom they do not now differin look, dress, or manners. 
They are employed to cook public dinners, and also keep shops 
where they sell cooked meat and country handmade bread. Some 
of them have bakeries and prepare English loaves and _ biscuits, 
They are hardworking and thrifty, and some are well-to-do and 


able to save. They have no separate union, but either 
among themselves or take wives from other low class Musalmén 
famihes. They respect and obey the kézi, and employ him 


to register their marriages. They give their boys no schooling and 
take to no new pursuits. 

Bohora's, pony from the Gujardti vohoravu to trade 
also known as Déudis from a pontiff of that name, are found 
in small numbers chiefly at r. Theyare said to have 
settled in the district soon after the beginning of British rale. 
Their home “Sh is Gujarati, and with othersthey speak Hindustdni 
and Marathi. ey are generally active and well made, but are 
wanting in strength ‘ial robustness, Their features are 
and clear cut, the skin olive, and the ex ion gentle and shrewd. 
The men asa rule shave the head and wear the beard long and 
thin. The women are like the men delicate, fair, and regular 
featured. Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
They deal in English pi , Chinaware, and iron oil and 
water buckets. They are working, thrifty, sober, and generally 
well-to-do and able to save. They form a well organized body and 
have a strong class feeling. They show much respect to their chief 
Mullah Saheb whose head-quarters are at Surat. are regular 
im paying his dues, and conform to all the rules of their religion. 
They marry among themselves only, and, though they do not 
associate with other Musalmdns, they differ little from them in 
manners and customs. They teach their children Gujarati, but none 
take to new pursuits. 
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Ga’‘okasa’bs, or Beef Butchers, are found in small numbers in 
the city of . They are said to be descended from 
Abyssinian slaves in the service of Haidar Ali of Maisur, who came 
to with General Wellesley’s army in 1803 and settled 
in the cantonments. They are tall, strong, y made, and dark. 
The men either shave the head or keep the hair; they wear the 
beard full, and dress in a headscarf, a jacket, a shirt, and ue pee 
tight trousers. The women are like the men in appearance, and dress 
in a Hindu robe and bodice. Both men and women aré dirty and 
untidy in their habits, and are proverbially dishonest and quarrel- 
some, They kill cows and buffaloes, and haveshops. The cow-beef 
is used by Christians and Musalmaéns, and the buffalo beef b 
Musalmins, Mhars, and They are hardworking but m 
given to drink and are seldom well-to-do, They marry amon 
themselves only and form a distinct class under a chaudhart ee heae 
man chosen from the most respected members, who, with the 
consent of the ce lig of the members, bas power to fine any one 
disobeying his orders. Though Sunnis of the Fanaf school in name, 
few are a or careful tosay their prayers. Their manners and 
customs do not differ from those of regular Musalmans, and like 
them they obey and respect the regular kdzi and employ him to 

ister their marriages. They give their boys no schooling and 

e to no new pursuits, 

Gaundis, or Bricklayers, are found in small numbers all over 
the district. They are said to have come from Bijdpur in the 
sixteenth century. Like other Deccan Musalmans they are either 
tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. The men shave 
the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a large Mardtha turban, 
a coat, a waistcoat, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. The women 
dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. Bricklayers are hard- 
working and thrifty and some of them are well-to-do and able to 
save. Most work as day labourers earning Is. to 2s. (Re. 4-1), and 
some take building contracts. They form a separate community 
marrying only among themselves. y are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and of late years have become very religious, buildin 
mosques, and praying regularly. They send their boys to scot 
and some have risen to be clerks and hospital assistants. 

Ghair Mahadis, or Anti-Mahadis, are found in Nagar and 
Aurangabad and a few in Sholépur. In Ahmadnagar they used to form 
& separate union and lived in a small walled place called daira or circle 
two miles east of Nagar city. This daira is called after Syed Ahmad 
otherwise called Shah Sharif. MAloji the grandfather of Shivaji 
a i for a child at Shah Sharif’s tomb and when he got children, 

named his first son Shébaji and his second Sharifji in honour of 
his patron saint Shah Sharif, and built a reservoir near the tomb 
which still remains. A yearly fair or wrus is held in honour of the 
saint and is attended by 300 to 400 Musalm4ns and Hindus. Besides 
the Ahmadnagar Daira Ghair-Mahadis have a daira at Chichodi 
about fifteen miles south-east of Ahmadnagar. They are sober 
thrifty and fairly off, srcnet some who smoke hemp and drink liquor. 
Some have hereditary lands which they say were orginally granted 
by Burhén Nizém Shah (1508-1553), They are foot and mounted 
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Chapter TI. constables and . In social matters they have a distinct 
Population,  OTganization under a headman named murshid or instructor who 
x | registers marriages, and punishes breaches of class rules by making 
Musatméss, = the offender beg pardon in public by repeating the words Toba 
istighfar, that is Sorrow and pardon. They teach their children a 
little Hindustani and Marathi. None have risen to any high Rest in 
Government service. Their peculiar religous beliefs have already 

been noticed. 

Hajams. Haja‘ms, or Barbers, are found in small numbers in the city 
of Ahmadnagar. They are fresh settlers from the North-West 
Provinces. The men are thin, tall, and olive-skinned. amet keep the 
hair and wear full beards. They dress in a skullcap ora ; 
a coat, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. The women dress in a 
headscarf, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habits. The barbers shave 
Masalmiins and circumcise their boys, and are paid Sd. (2 as.) for 
shaving a man’s head and 2s. 6d. (Rs, 14) for a circumcision. 
They are hardworking and sober, but are poor and have to borrow 
to meet special charges. They form a separate community and 
marry among themselves only. Their manners and customs do not 
differ from those of other Musalmins. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school and are seldom religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They give their boys no schooling and take to no new 
pursuits. 


Thirds. Jha‘ra’s, or Dust-sifters, are found in small numbers all over 
the district. They are descended from Hindu converts and are said 
to have come from different parts of the Deccan. They buy the 
sweepings and ashes of goldsmith’s shops and furnaces and sift out 

icles of gold and silver. They also sift the ashes of dead Hindus 
or melted ornaments, diving and bringing up the mud when the 
ashes are thrown into water. They are hardworking and thrifty 
but live from hand to mouth as the returns from the dust sifting 
are small. They form a separate community and marry only amon 
themselves. They have no special customs. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school in name, but are seldom religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They respect and obey the regular ksi and employ 
him to register their marriages. They never send their boys to 
school. Besides as dust-sifters some earn their living as servants and 
messengers. 

Kanjirs, Kanjatrs, or Poulterers, are found in Bhingérabont two miles 
north-east of Nagar, and in Sangamuer and other large towns. They 
are said to represent local converts from the tribe of Hindu Pardhis 
or bird-catchers. They now make their living by selling hens and 
eggs. They are black or sallow-skinned with high cheek bones, 
thick lips, and flat or high noses. The men dress in a small twisted 
loosely wound turban, a shirt, and a waistcloth; and the women in 
the Maritha robe and bodice. They speak Hindustini with a 
mixture of Maréthi. They are rude strong and dirty, and almost 
all of them smoke hemp and drink liquor. All are poor living on the 
sale of their hens and eggs. Some of them wander from village 
to village making and selling hemp ropes and begging. Their women 
are proverbially quarrelsome, They are Musalméns in little more 
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than in name and never say their prayers. They form a separate 
community with a headman of their own, who punishes breaches 
of rules by stopping the pipe and water, or by a fine. They 
spend the amount of the fines in public drinking and eating. They 
marry among themselves only and hold a low spoil position, They 
give their children no schooling and take no ney pursuits. 

Manya'rs, or Bangle-sellers, are found in small numbers over 
the whole of the district. They are said to be partly ineomers from 
Aurangabad and pers to represent local converts from the Kasér 
caste. The men like the common Deccan Musalméns and the 
women wear the Mardtha robe and bodice. They are hardworking 
sober and honest. Some of them are poor but as a class they ara 
thrifty and well-to-do. The poorer of them hawk glass bangles and 
put them on women’s wrists. The better-off bring big boxes of 
glass bangles from Bombay and sell them to the Panels hawkers, 
The women help in selling the bangles and appear in public, A few 
travel from village to village selling bangles to Kunbi and other 

i women. They are Hanafi Sunnis but are not careful to say 
their prayers. They form a separate community with an elective 
headman who has power to punish breaches of caste rales by fining 
the offender or turning him ont, The fines go to meet the wants 
of the poor or the expenses of the nearest mosque. They marry 
among themselves only, They teach their boys a little Hindustani, 
and as a class are fairly prosperous. 

Memans, properly Momina or Believers, are found in smal] 
numbers in Nagar city. They have come to Ahmadnagar from 
Bombay within the last sixty years. hey are converted Cutchis 
and Lohdnas of Cutch and Kathidwar. They speak Cutchi at home 
and Hindustdniabroad. They are tall, strong, robust, and fair, As 
a rule the men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
silk or silver-bordered headscarf, a long Arab coat, a shirt, and a 

ir of loose trousers rather tight at the ankles. Their women are 
like the men and dress in a long shirt or aba almost reaching the 
ankles, a headscarf, and a pair of tight trousers. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habits. Memans are general 
merchants chiefly dealing in English articles, piecegoods, furniture, 
and glassware. They are honest, hardworking, thrifty, and rich. 
They marry only among themselvs, or bring wives from Bombay or 
Cutch. In religion they do not form a separate community and 
have no special customs. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and are religious and careful to say their prayers. They obey and 
respect the kizi and employ him to register their marriages. They 
teach their boys to read the Kuraén and Gujarati, but no English. 
They follow no calling but trade. They are a rising class, 


Momins, or Hand-loom Weavers, are found in small numbers 
in Ahmadnagar, Nevésa, and Sangamner. Some have come from 
Northern India and others from Haidarabad and Aurangabad. 
The men of the North India Momins wear the {dj or Hindustan 
scull-cap and loose trousers, and those of Deccan Moming wear a 
turban and either tight trousers or a waistcloth. Deccan Momin 
women dress in the Marétha robe and bodice, and North India 
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women in headscarves, shirts falling to the knee, and loose trousers 
a little tight at the ankles. They are quiet and sober but not well 
off, They work Hindu weaver’s looms on daily or monthly wages 
averaging 1s. to2s.(Re.4-l)a day. They are Hanafi Sunnis and are 
fairly religious. They form a separate social community but marry 
with other Musalmans. They teach their children to read the 
Kurén and a little Hindustani. On the whole they are a rising class. 


Pinja‘ra‘s, or Cotton Cleaners, are found all over the district 
in small numbers. They are said to represent Hindn converts. In 
look and dress they do not differ from other Deccan Musalmans. 
They are cotton 5 ee by craft and are hardworking and thrifty, 
but as their work is not constant they are generally poor and live 
from hand to mouth. They move about the streets in search of 
work and clean cotton for pillows and quilts. They marry sa 
among themselves, and form a separate class, They respect an 
obey the kazi and employ him to register their marriages. They 
do not send their boys to school, and, besides as cotton cleaners, 
Many are found as servants and messengers. 

Saikalgars, or Armourers, are found in small numbers all 
over the district. They are said to represent Ghisiédi Hindus 
converted by Aurangzeb. They are like other Deccan classes in 
look and in dress, They clean swords, knives, scissors, and other 
tools. Though hardworking, few of them are well-to-do, as with 
the disuse of arms most of their earnings have ceased. Many of 
them have taken to service. They marry among themselves only, 
but have no separate union. They respect and obey the regular 
kdzi and employ him to register their marriages. They give their 
boys no schooling, and none have risen to any high position, 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, are found in small numbers in some of 
the larger towns. They are said to represent Hindu converts and to 
have come from different parts of the Deans. They look and dress 
like other Deccan Musalméns. They are carpenters by craft, are 
hardworking thrifty and sober and some are well-to-do. “They form 
a separate community and marry among themselves only. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school but are seldom religious or careful to 
say their prayers, They respect and obey the kazi and employ 
him to register their marriages. Their manners and customs do 
not differ from those of the regular Musalméns, They give their 
boys no schooling and take to no new pursuits. 


Taka ra’s, or Stone Masons and Quarrymen, who are found in 
considerable numbers all over the district, They are said to represent 
Sholapur Dhondphoddés. In look and dress they do not differ from 
other Deccan Musalmans. They are stone masons and uarrymen, 
are hardworking skilful and thrifty, and some are well-to-do and able 
to save. The poor among them go about the streets roughening 
grind-mills or work as labourers; the well-to-do take contracts to 
supply stones or work as masons. They have a union which 
settles social disputes at caste meetings under a headman chosen 
from among the rich and respectable members. They ‘ marry 
among themselves only, and their manners and enstoms do not differ 
from those of other Musalm&ns, They respect and obey the edzi 
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and employ him to register their marriages. They give their boys 
no schooling and take to no new purauits. 

Ta'mbolis, or Betel-leaf Sellers, are found in considerable 
numbers all over the district. They are said to represent mixed 
Hindus converted by Aurangzeb, and are said to have come from 
different parts of the Deccan. They are either tall or of middle 
height and are dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a large Maratha turban, a coat, 
jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women 
are delicate and fair, and wear the Hindu robe and bodice. Both 
men and women are neat and clean in their habits, They have 
fixed shops where they sell betel leaves betelnuts and tobacco. 
They are hardworking thrifty and well-to-do. They forma rene 
community and marry only among themselves. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school in name, but few are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They do not send their boys to school or take to 


new pursnits. 


Christians! are returned as numbering 4521 and as found in 
small numbers all over the district. They are Hindu and Musalmén 
converts to Christianity. They belong to the American Marathi 
Mission and the Mission of the English Church Society for 
Propagating the Gospel. The Ahmadnagar branch of the American 
Marathi Mission, the first Protestant Christian mission in the district, 
was opened mn 1831, Among the laymen who aided the establishment 
of the Ahmadna branch, the chief was Dr. Graham then in 
medical charge of the Ahmadnagar military hospital, who procured 
for the mission the free use of the mansion known as Tewri Bach. 
Shortly afterwards, with the munificent aid of Sir John Malcolm 
and other European gentlemen, under Dr. Graham's care, tho 
mission opened a charitable dispensary called the Poor Asylum. 
To give shelter to lepers and blind and deaf beggars quarters were 
raised sloping from the city wall; and every Sanday provisions 
were distributed among the infirm who lived there. The first 
convert was a lame Mhar named Kondu, who was baptised in 1832. 
The number of converts gradually increased, and on the 6th of March 
1832, the station was organised as an independent church. 
According to their capabilities the converts were trained for and 
provided with employment. Brihman and other high class converts 
who could read and write, were employed as Catechists or Biblemen. 
Mhar gurus or teachers, who had some knowledge of Marathi 
and were accustomed to speak on religious subjects, were 
employed os preachers among Mbiirs and Méngs. [Illiterate 
Mhirs and Mangs were employed as domestic servants in the 
houses of missionaries. From the first the mission opened boys’ 
and girls’ boarding schools for Hindu and Christian children. 
Besides the boarding schools the mission opened several schools in 
the district for high class Hindus; but as the number of converts 


‘ From materials supplied by the Rev. L. Bissell, D.D., of the American Marathi 
Mission and the Rev. J, Taylor of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
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increased, these schools were closed, and, in their place, new schools 
under convert teachers were opened for Christian children, 
in Mbfér quarters. The boys’ boarding school was a E 
turned into a school for training catechists and teachers for the 
mission district schools, In 1866 the school was closed and the 
boys were sent to the Christian Vernacular Society's normal school 
which was opened in the same year. At present (1883) Ah fl 
has two American mission churches, one under a European missionary 
and the other under anative pastor. Besides these two church 
every large Christian settlement has its church under a native pastor. 
Since 1864 the churches have been bound into an union. Each 
church sends two delegates to the union, from among whom, the 
president, the vice-president, the secretary, and the treasurer of the 
union are chosen by the majority of votes. The union meets once a 
year in October at Ahmadnagar. It suggests what is for the 
of the churches, settles points of doctrine, and gives advice and aid 
to the churches. It also examines the students of the Theological 
Seminary and has power to give or to withhold the licenses of 
reachers and pastors. It can drive a church ont of the union for 
olding unseriptural views. 

The Ahmadnagar Mission of the Church of England Society for 
Propagating the Gospel was started in 1873, on the suggestion of the 
Reverend W. Boswell, the chaplain of the station, who for some 
time had attached to himself two families of native converts. In 
the same year the Reverend T. Williams came as a missionary, 
and within two years his zeal and energy were rewarded by the 
baptism of about 200 converts. Mr. Williams was succeeded by 
the Reverend W. 8. Barker under whom, by 1877, the number of 
converts rose to 404, After an interval of nine months Mr. 
Barker was succeeded by the Reverend J. Taylor, who before 
January 1879, by the help of a European layman and two native 
clergymen, baptised 1900 converts, and opened new schools, the 
chief of which were a boarding school for girls and a training 
school for boys and lads. In January 1879 the Reverend T. Williams 
returned and remained till June 1882, during which time 1500 
more people were baptised. Since June 1882 the mission has been 
under the charge of the Reverend J, Taylor. At present (1883) the 
adherents of the mission number about 3000 scattered over 150 
villages which are visited by the Reverend J. Taylor and other 
missionaries aided by a native staff of two catechists, four sub- 
catechists, eight preachers, and forty-three schoolmasters. The 
Say has forty schools, each with ten to fifteen boys and a few 
girls. 

The followers of the American Mardthi Mission are found all over 
the district except in the south-west, Every village has one or more 
ree lent families, Except a few Brahmans, Prabhus, Kunbis, 
Va" jaria, and Musalméins most of them were Mhéra and Man 

reneak M--ithi both at home and abroad. Most of the converts 
naive Kept the. we and surnames; but in naming their children 
they generally prefer Christian to Hindu names, Persons 
bearing the same surname intermarry; but close relationship 
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is a bar to marriage. They live in one-storeyed honses with 
either flat or tiled roofs and mud walls. ey Sela 
community eating together and intermarrying. But Brdhman and 
other high class converts are averse from marrying with families 
who originally were Mhirs and Mangs, Their daily food is Indian 
millet, pulse, and vegetable curries. They eat the usual kinds of 
flesh including beef and drink liquor; but most of them have 
signed temperance bonds. Their dress varies according to their 
means. The men wear the waistcloth, trousers or loincloth, the 
shouldercloth, the waistcoat or bandi, and the headscarf with 
country or European shoes. The women dress in a full Maratha 
robe without passing the skirt back between the feet, and a bodice 
with short sleeves and a back with country or European shoes. 
Some of them are native pastors, some preachers, some catechists, 
some mission schoolmasters, some domestic servants, some village 
watchmen and messengers, and some labourers, Within the last 
few years many Christians have taken to husbandry and some are 
doing well, They earn enough for their living, and, as a class, are 
free from debt, being helped by the mission in time of need. 
They rank with ee Be and are touched by high class Hindus 
and Musalmiéns, The Mhars and Mangs, though much looked down 
on, are allowed to draw water from public wells, a privilege which 
is refused to Hindu Mhdrs and Mangs. A poor family of five spend 
6s. to 8s, (Rs.3-4), and « well-to-do family £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-13) 
a month on food and dress. They pray twice a day secretly. In 
this prayer those who can read the Bible, read it and meditate on 
the portions read. Family men have family prayers at least once a 
day, when, if one of the family can read, a passage from the Bible 
is read and a hymn sung. The whole community has to attend 
church on Sunday, and to keep Sunday as a Sabbath or day of rest. 
At the Sunday meeting they pray and sing with the pastor who 
preaches on a text from the Bible. Besides the Sunday services 
they hold prayer rng on some week day when they pray 
together and exhort and encourage each other. On the first 
Monday of each month a meeting is held to hear missionary news and 
pray for the spread of the Gospel. Money is gathered at all meetings, 
and, according to the majority of votes, is spent on some Christian 
work. Once a year all go to Ahmadnagar to attend the yearly 
meeting held to commemorate the beginning of the mission. 
Except those who have near relations and friends, all lodge in 
a rest-house built for their use. On this occasion a hirtan or 
story-telling is generally held. Except that its hero is Christ, the 
Christian sirtan or story-telling does not differ from a Hindu kirtan, 
They do not observe any ceremonies except baptism, marriage, 
death, and the Lord’s Supper. When a Hindu or Musalmén 
wishes to become a Christian he is first taught Christian doctrines and 
conduct and is then baptised. In marriage the bride and bridegroom 
£0 in separate parties to the church where they are married by the 
pastor according to the ritual of the Protestant Church, and the 
community is feasted. Soon after death the body is washed with 
water, dressed decently, laid in a coffin, and buried inthe ve- 
yard. Before the body is buried the minister who attends the 
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burial service. The followers of the mission are bound by a strong 
feeling of fellowship. When one is known to behave badly his 
neighbours report him tothe pastor. The r admonishes and 
warns the offender. If he continues to behave badly, he is called 
to the mission house and examined, and if he shows no signs of 
repentance, he is put out of the mission. Adultery, habitual 
drunkenness, idol-worship, and the observance of caste rules are 
considered grievous offences. Most send their children to school 
and show signs of improving. Nearly half of the community can 
read and write. 


The converts of the Mission of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel are found in ce ak: Nagar, Nevdsa, Réhuri, Sangamner, 
and Shevgaon. They do not differ much in speech, food, or dress 
from the converts of the American Maréthi Mission. Except 
afew Bréhmans and Kunbis most of them are Mhars and Mangs. 
All eat and drink together, but Brahman converts are averse from 
marriage with low caste families, and Mbdrs from marrying with 
Mangs. They are sober hardworking and thrifty. The high class 
converts are mission servants as pastors or preachers atid a few are 
clerks. Most of the low class converts, especially the Mb4rs and Mangs, 
keep to their old means of livelihood as village servants, a position 
which is at all times precarious and dependent on the will of 
Kunbi and other landholders. Some of the converts have taken to 
farming, cattle-dealing, stone-cutting, and house-building. They 
earn enough for their living and avoid borrowing in times of 
sickness or scarcity. A family of five spend about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month 
on food and dress, a house costs £5 to £15 (Rs. 50-150) to build, 
a birth 2s, to £1 (Rs.1-10), a marriage £5 to £15 (Rs.50-150), 
and a death 10s. to £1108. (Rs. 5-15). Intermarriages between 
converts * different castes have crit espe common, nor do the 
mission authorities encourage respectable converts to m their 
social inferiors. Marriages, especially among Mhars ahd Sena 
according to Hindu rites, when either party is under or a 
Hindu, are common, and efforts to hinder such irregularities have 
not been so successful as missionaries wish. The Christian 
festivals of Sunday, Christmas, Easter, and other days are gradually 
taking the place of Hindu holidays, but Sunday markets and the 
disregard of Sunday by the Hindus with whom the converts are 
closely linked and on whom they depend, make the converts’ 
strict observance of Sunday extremely difficult. Ata birth ina well- 
to-do family if the babe is a boy 4s. (Rs, 2) are given to the 
midwife and if it is a girl 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}) are given. Besides the 
cash the midwife receives two to four pounds of wheat, one pound of 
dry cocoa-kernel, two pounds of dry dates, and the robe worn by 
the woman at the time of her delivery. In poor families ls, (8 as.) 
Ses for a boy and 9d. (6 as.) for a girl with Indian or spiked 
millet instead of wheat. Few keep the sixth day and twelfth day 
birth ceremonies. The well-to-do make a small feast at baptism. 
Marriage proposals come from the boy's parents. At a betrothal, 
the boy's father makes a present of a robe to the girl at her house, 
to which he goes with his friends, and her father gives a feast. 
Dowries are not required though presents of turbans, waistcloths, 
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coats, and shoes have to be given by the girl’s father to the bride- 
groom with corresponding presents to his mother, brothers, and 
sisters. Rather it is the custom to take from £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-50) 
for the girl’s ornaments. In poor families £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30) are 
taken from the boy’s father to give a feast at the girl’s house. eir 
marriages are attended by native music. The boy and girl are often 
rubbed with turmeric and their brows adorned with tinsel marriage 
coronets. They do not hold any ceremony when a girl comes of 
At death the more advanced converts do not give a feast, 
but put a bit of sugarcandy or a little water into the mouth of 
shi Roache “6 token OF tenpeok They wash the dead body and 
dress it in white. Ifthe family is poor the dead body is borne 
on a country bier instead of in a coffin. If there is no Christian 
grave-yard, the body is buried in the Hindu burial ground. 
are not so anxious to teach their girls as the Missionaries wis 
them to be, but on the whole sre anxious to better their condition, 
The education given, in addition to Christian teaching, is according 
to the Goyernment standards in English and Marathi, and tho 
intelligence and progress shown give promise that the Christians, 
even of low class origin, will ere long be able to take their place side 
by side with high caste Hindus. 

Roman Catholics are found in very small numbers especially at 
Ahmadnagar. Some of them are local converts and others a 
emigrants from Goa. The local converts most of whom were drawn 
by the Jesuit missionaries from the Mission of the Society for 
Propagating Gospel, follow the ritual of the Catholic Church, but in 
customs aa other important particulars do not differ from the 
converts of the Mission of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
The Goanese have come into the district in search of employment 
and are mostly domestic servants of Europeans. They do not differ 
in any respect from their Goa brethren. 


Pa’‘rsis are returned as numbering 179 and as found chiefly at 
Ahmadnagar. They are emigrants from Bombay and Surat. Their 
home speech is Gujarati. Out of doors they speak Maréthi and 
English. As shopkeepers, merchants, contractors, and liquor 
sellers they are well-to-do and prosperous. They have priests of 
their own. They have three Towers of Silence one of them in use, 
and a Fire Temple. - 


The population is almost stationary; few leave and’ few settle 
in the district. Most Deccan Bréhmans would starve at home 
rather than seek employment in distant places and hence are called 
dhémgds or stay-at-homes., A few English-taught youths have 
left the district for service in the Berdrs and the Nizém’s country, 
and the neighbouring districts of Poona, Nasik, Khandesh, and 
Bombay. Asa rule a youth starts by himself and if he p 
returns to fetch his wife and children. The rest of his i 
remain in the district and the family constantly returns to perform 
the raise of their children and to see their friends and 
kinsmen. y settle in the district after they retire from service, 
as their feeling for home is strong.'.Most local men of capital 
are content with “what employment their money may find at home. 
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This class is recruited from among Marwér and Gujarat traders 
orvdnis. Except this immigration of outsiders, the movements of 
; are generally confined to the neighbouring districts. : 

leave their p ea about Divdéli time in October-November and 
Se stock of goods or wares from Belgaum, Dhirwar, 
Bombay, Poona, and Nasik. The hardship and cost of these 
journeys have been greatly reduced by the opening of railways. A 
few Mochis or shoemakers and Shimpis or tailors 
leave the district in October go to Poona, Sétéra, and Bombay 
in search of work and return home at the beginning of the rains, 
Beldars or stonecutters used to leave the district but of late years 
railway and other public works have given them abundant local 
employment. Many Phulmalis or flowar growers find work in 
Bombay and Poona as fruit and flower sellers. A few labourers go 
as far as the Goddvari, remain there during the rains, and return 
home after the harvest. Kunbi landholders have a strong dislike 


local railway and other public works unskilled labour has been in 


constant and well paid demand. Though t - local 
employment labourers are not so epponed as landbaldeite loco 
the district in search of work. Few of them are so w ting in 
en 4s intentionally to let pass the chance of highly paid outside 
eunliymont As arule they return to their homes as soon as the 


work is over. At the reaping season some wandering tribes come 
into the district, and leave soon after the harvest is past.! 





1 The 1551 consua shows that 56,512 people born in Ahmadnagar were in that 
found in different parts of the Scag Presidency. The details are, Nasik 
15,788, Poona 15,184 hindesh 7353, Sholipur 4053, Thina 
S858, Sitira 445, Koliba 305, Surat 285, Ahmadabad 208, Belgaum 188, Ra 
~ : 133, Aden 111, Bijdpur 69, Kiinara 44, Broach » Panch 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE’ 
Accorpixa to the 1881 census agriculture supports about 486,248 


people or 64°72 per cent of the population. The details are: 
Alhmadnagar Agricultural Population, 1881. 





The chief cultivating classes are Kunbis, Malis, Vanjiris, and 
Musalméns. Of these Kunbis form the bulk of the agricultural 
population, and Malis come next. Vanjdri cultivators, most of them 
pétilsand other vatanddrs, arefound in numbers in the Shevgaon 
sub-division, and Musalmiin cultivators are found all over the district. 

rural parts all classes except Gujarit and Marwir Vanis work in 
the fields. Only in large towns are there craftsmen who entirely 
depend for their living on their craft income. The | demand 
for garden produce at Ahm , Sirur, Poona, and Bombay, 
and the improved communications have of late increased the amount 
of garden tillage, especially in Parner, Nagar, Jamkhed, and 
Shevgaon. Most of the Mdlis or market-gardeners of these places 
are skilful and hardworking. In addition to what they ema from 
tilling their lands, some husbandmen go for a time to bay and 
other places to work as labourers and carriers. In January when the 
busy season is over many with their bullocks are hired by Mérwaris 
and other traders to carry grain and oilseeds to Ahmadnagar and 
Poona in the traders’ carts from Jamkhed, Karjat, Parner, and 
Shrigonda. In some hill villages the husbandmen rear cattle and 
sheep and sell butter. WVanjdris and other poorer husbandmen bring 
firewood to the Ahmad city and cantonment markets. In 
Neviisa a few husbandmen hold farms of over 200 acres and have 
twenty to thirty bullocks, and a many are freefrom debt and 
have grain stored in pits. The Malis or market-gardeners close to 
Ahm ir are perhaps the most prosperous husbandmen in the 
district. They are men of capital and hire labour to till their fields. 
In a few Parner villages some headmen and leading husbandmen 
rear sheep and cattle and are well-to-do. In Jamkhed, where tho 
hills yield good pasture and the leading landholders send butter and 





1 This chapter owes much to additions and corrections by Mr. E. C, Ozanne, 
C. 3., Director of Agriculture, Bombay, and Mr. A. F, Woodburn, C. &, Acting 
Collector of Ahmadnagar, 
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grain to Ahmadnagar and gain much from the presence of large 
traders and moneylenders 8 8 ing to the Nizim’s country, many 
are well off. Except these, even in the neighbourhood of the excellent 
market of Ahmadnagar, the husbandmen as a class are poor and 
depressed. They are ignorant and improvident and suffer greatly 
from scanty raint all and from the pressure of moneylenders, ws 
two-thirds of the whole are in debt. In Nevadsa for a long 

of years much rich land has remained untilled, and in Nagar many 
husbandmen have forsaken field-work for labour and service. 

The three chief soils are kéli or black, témbat or red, and 
barad or gray including pandhri or white. The subdivisions of these 
soils are very numerous and their names differ in different 
Mr. Ozanne notices three chief divisions of black or kéli: 

roper, known as black cotton soil but in Ahmadnagar more suited 
for wheat than for cotton, a heavy clay, rich and moisture-holdi 
excessively sticky and hard to work in the rains, and full of cracks 
the hot weather ; clayey loam or khalga easier to work than the black 
proper and like it apt to cake in the rains, and to crack in the hot 
weather ; and a light soil or sandy loam called cho ich comes 
very close to one of the white varieties. In the ae of 
Akola, a red soil, which is usually deeper on the slopes on the 
levels, grows magnificent trees. In the desh or plain lands of Akola 
and in Sangamner, along both banks of the Pravara, the soil is 
extremely rich and ually grows poorer as it draws near the 
hills. ¢ lands near the hills to the north of the Pravara are poor 
and the uplands to the south of the Pravara are still less fertile, 
being light and friable and much mixed with gravel. To the north- 
cast of Sangambae: the Kopargaon plain has in general aes depth 
of soil, and near the Godvari are many wide tracts deep rich 
y barren es along the river banks, 
In Réhuri, to the south of Kopargaon, the soil is generally black, 
deep, and rich, and in parts near the rivers clayey. To yield alarge 
vat it wants much rain, but it has unusual power of holding moisture 
and in favourable seasons yields abundant late or rabi ero In 
the south it is shallow and much eut by the deep winding Toots 
of the Mula. To the north and north-east of the Pravara the soil is 
pe with clayey lowlands and rocky and barren uplands. In 

evdsa the soil is good and with careful tillage is capable of yielding 
rich crops. It varies considerably in character. e best is a deep 
rich munjal a reddish soil generally near the Pravara and the Mula 
which is admirably suited fot garden crops. Being alluvial and 
friable it wants less moisture and is more easily worked than the 
stiffer and more clayey soils along the Goddvari which are also 
and with abundant rain yield largely. In other parts of the sub- 
division are tracts of rich deep soil of various texture, but not so 
uniformly fertile as close to the Godavari and its feeders the Mula 
and the Pravara. Mixed with these richer lands are many tracts of 

rer soil, flats of murum or gravelly and of khadkal or stony land, 

ow plateaus of hard barren land, bare ridges or water-partings of 
mal or upland separating the Godavari the Pravara and man 
smaller streams, and near the hills shallow easily worked soi 
Shevgaon, though on the whole rich, has a more variable soil than 
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Nevaésa. The same rich stiff soil occurs near the Godavari and the 
same slightly raised belts of hard poor mal or upland mark the water- 
partings of the different streams, The best soil is in the Dhora 
valley and in occasional low patches near the hills. The rest of the 
soil is light and easily worked. The southern sub-divisions of 
Parner, Nagar, Bogus, and Karjat with their cross ranges of hills 
have deep-soiled tablelands or pathdrs in the west, rich iva and 
a few levels with soil. y plateaus, especially the Kanhur 
plateau, have thongh not very deep soil, and without much 
rain yield wheat gram and other crops. e hill sides and slopes are 
stony and bare, broken by terraces with patches of poor arable soil 
and with richer fields occasionally near streams. of the plain 
land is poor and shallow suitable only for the growth of millets. 
Among these poor soils are some lowlands with a rich black easily 
worked soil and in some valleys black and red soils rich and yielding 
goed garden crops when watered. Two specially barren tracts may 
noticed, one on the borders of Karjat and Shrigonda, the other 
north of a line drawn east to west ugh Takli-Dhéikeshvar ten 
miles north of Parner, and as far north as the slopes down to the 
Mula. second waste is of great extent and is witey Biren 
being little better than bare basalt, unfit for anything sheep- 
grazing. Near the Bhima there is considerable variety, very poor 
stone lands or mdi, deep stiff and hard to work munjal or reddish 
soils which in wet seasons Moony large crops, and a few favoured 
plots of rich moist alluvial or dheli. To the north-east of 
ag there is much poor soil, though close to the city and in the y 
is found deep munjal or reddish soil very heavy to work cepecany 
near the Sina, but in wet seasons yielding large returns. Near the 
of the hills that runs south-east down the centre of the 
Shrigonda and aa sub-divisions is much very poor land with 
occasional patches o light soil near Karjat, Koregaon, and 
other places. Along the Bhima valley in the south-west and south 
are heavy deep soils whose barrenness in dry seasons is more than 
made up by great harvests in wet years. 


In the south-east the soil of Jaémkhed is generally light and easil 
worked. Low levels of reddish or munjal land are mixed wit 
stretches of poor soil and separated by low ridges and wavi 
uplands. In the north-east and east of Jiamkhed the tableland 
the Balaghat is in parts stony, but is generally rich especially north 
in the neighbourhood of Manur and further north in the valley of 
the Sinphana. 

All cultivated land in Ahmadnagar, as in the rest of the Deccan, 
comes under the two great heads of jirdyat that is dry-crop and 
bagdyat that is caked, Dry-crop lands are either kharif that is 
sown with early crops, or rabi that is sown with late cro 
The early crops are sown in June or July and reaped at the 
end of August or in October or November. The late crops are 
sown in ber and November and tg in February and 
March. In the déng or hilly west of Akola near the Sahyddris 
the early crops including rice and the coarser hill grains 
are the most important. During the cold weather a little 
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wheat, gram, and lentils are grown. Over the rest of the 
gab dividon in hy the early and late harvests are of about eter 
consequence, and in other parts, on the whole a larger area, the late 
harvest is the chief. Furthereastbdjrior millet mixed with the pulses 
tur,math, and hulga or kulith Dolichos biflorus, the oilseeds, niger-seed 
or khurasnt, hemp or een sesame, and Indian millet, cotton, 
and tobacco are the leading early crops. They are mostly grown in 
and suceced best in poor slillow soils near hills. Hot ear fe or 
crops, such as mug and wdid the forerunners of the early harvest, are 
wn only in good friable age ra land and are reaped at 
the end of August, when the land is again ploughed and prepared for 
alatecrop. The late or cold. weather crops ire Fadia millet or jrari, 
wheat, gram,and lentils. Jvari and gram are often mixed with oilseeds, 
safflower or kardai, nigerseed called kirli or khkurdsni, and linseed or 
alshi. This mixed crop grows in some poor soils, but not where 
bajri succeeds and thrives in rich soils. Wheat grows well only 
in rich black land. In some alluvial or dheli lands vegetables an 
eastor-plants are raised in addition to the usual latecrops. Garden 
crops are grown in small Cheeni in almost every part of the 
district. ey are vegetables, chillies, onions, garlic, guavas, limes, 
sugarcane, betel-leaves, grapes, plantains, and wheat and gram, A 
little rice is also grown as a change. The best garden tillage in the 
district is in parts of Parner, Nagar, Shevgaon, and Jamkhed. 

More than one hundred acres is a large holding, fifty to one 
hundred a middle-sized holding, and less than fifty a small holding. 
In 1882-83, ineluding alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 161,107 with an average of about fifteen acres. Of the whole 
number 43,404 were holdings of not more than five acres, 22,723 of 
six to ten acres, 52,079 of eleven to twenty acres, 29,500 of twenty-one 
to thirty acres, 7581 of thirty-one to forty acres, 1731 of forty-one to 
fifty acres, 2995 of fifty-one to 100 acres, 908 of 101 to 200 acres, 111 
of 201 to 300 acres, twenty-seven of 301 to 400 acres, and ee 
above 400 acres. The small holdings are chiefly in Akola. Of 
holdings above 100 acres 508 are found in Kop , 490 in 
Shrigonda, thirty all of them above 400 acres in Nevdsa, seven 
in Parner, seven in Akola, three in Karjat, and two in Rahuri. 
Middle-sized and small holdings are generally owned by Hindus 
while large holdings are owned by Hindus as well as Musalméns 
and Parsis, who either cultivate them themselves or sublet them. 
Ahmadnagar Holdings, 1882-83, i ; 
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One to five pe of bullocks, and sometimes in stiff soils as many 
as six and eight pairs, are wanted to drag aplough. A 29 ee 
bullocks with a light plough have easy work in the west of Akola, 
while on stiff soils, such as those of the Bhima, it is no uncommon 
sight to see ten or twelve bullocks labouring heavily as they slowly 
drag the big plough after them. As a rule, the husbandmen have 
only one pair, aia bite second pair from a neighbour lendi 
their own in return. In this way two pairs of bullocks p 
twenty to thirty acres of ordinary light land. 

Of an area of 6666 square miles, 6510 have been surveyed in 
detail, Of these 520 are the lands of alienated vill ne Test 
includes 2,750,239 acres or 74°60 per cent of arable land; $60,227 
acres or 977 per cent of unarable ; 1027 or 05 per cent of grass 
or kuran; 462 ,028 or 12°54 per cent of forest reserves’; and 
112,764 or 3:06 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. 
From the 2,750,239 acres of arable land, 209,352 or 7-6 per cent 
have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of 2,540,887 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 2,278,125 or 896 per cent were in 1881-82 under tillage. 
Of these 2,222,980 acres were dry-crop, 51,212 watered garden, 
and 3933 rice land. 

As in other parts of the Deccan the number of farm cattle was 
greatly reduced by the 1876-77 famirie. During the seven years 
ending 1882-83 they have ay regained their former strength. 
In 1875-76 the year before the famine the stock ineluded 23,221 


carts, 63,619 ploughs, 274,058 bullocks, 190,886 cows, 48,183 
buffaloes, 21,330 horses, 9874 asses, and 411,965 sheep and goats? 
According to the 1882-85 returns, the stock included 24,928 carte, 
64,680 ploughs, 252,602 bullocks, 195,210 cows, 46,492 buffaloes, 
18,978 horses, $565 asses, and 456,625 sheep and goats. The details 
are: 


Ahmadnagar Farm Stock, 1888-83. 





710 | 
4239 | goo 
14,937 | 23,041 | 40, Tso | 253,808 | 105,210 LMT | 34,045 | 14,075 ad, 
| 4,212] 225454 | 41,168 | £74,058 | 190,880) 10,088 | 89,145 | 21890 


Tn 1881-82 of 2,278,125 acres under tillage, 11 A85 acres were 
twice cropped and 319,901 were fallow. Of 1,969,709 acres, the 





' The forest area has been lately raised to 493,360 acres or 774 miles. 
> Horses and asses though classed with farm stock are never for Geld work, 
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actual area under cultivation, grain crops oecupied 1,662,250 or 8439 
per cent, of which 783,150 were under spiked millet béjri Penicillaria 
i 679,879 under Indian millet jedri Sorghum vulgare, 
151,026 under wheat gahu Triticum estivum, 22,520 under régi 
or naéchni Eleusine corocana, 7078 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 
1497 under chenna sdéva Panicum miliaceum, 1086 under maize 
makka Zea mays, 416 under Italian millet réla or kdng Panicum 
italicum, 245 under kodra or harik Paspalum scrobiculatum, 
104 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, and 14,949 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
162,175 acres or 823 per cent of which 64,470 were under 
harbhara Cicer arietinum, 38,153 under kulith or kulthi 
Bolichos biflorus, 33,122 under tur Se ge indicus, 5455 under 
Phaseolus mungo, 1922 under udid Phaseolus radiatus, 1455 
er vaténa Pisum sativum, 267 under lentils masur 
Ervum lens, 31 under chickling vetch, and 17,300 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 88,226 acres or 448 per cent, of which 
10,794 were under gingelly seed ti] Sesamum indicum, 4930 under 
linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, 287 under mustard rdi srg 
racemosa, and 72,215 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 38, 
acres or 1:96 per cent, of which 32,231 were under cotton kdpus 
sonia, herbaceum, 6108 under Bombay hemp san or tdg 
Crotalaria juncea, and 344 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 18,375 acres or 0°93 per 
cent, of which 6428 were under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana 
tabacum, 5327 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 2801 
under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 1146 under hemp 
ganja Cannabis sativa, and the remaining 2673 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The chief field-tools are the plough ndngar, the harrow aut, 
vakhar, or kulav, the bullock-hoe or joli, the drill tiphan, moghad, 
or pabhar, the beam-harrow phdla or maing, the Bae gs rakhia 
or phardt, and the cart or gada, 

The Bong, nangar or ningri if small, differs little in the Deccan 
districts. perly speaking it is not a plough, but a cultivator or 

bber with a single tine. It does not turn over a furrow, but 
Saks the soil into V-shaped trenches. It is generally made of 
babhul Acacia arabica wood. It includes three parts, the pole halas, 
the share phal, and the yoke ju. The share is fixed by a ring or 
vasu and the whole is kept together by a rope or cethan usually of 
leather, which passes back from the yoke behind the plough-tail 
and forward again to the yoke. The plough varies in size but is 
generally cumbrous, requiring four, six, or eight, and sometimes 
twelve or even sixteen bullocks in the stiff soils of the Bhimaand 
the Godavari. Near the Sahyddris in Akola and Sangamner, the 
plough is light enough to be carried on a man’s shoulder and requires 
only two bullocks, Exeept the iron shoe the ropes and theyoke, the 
heavy plough, when not in use, is often left in the field. A plough costs 
4s. to 5s. (Rs, 2-24) and with care and yearly repairs lasts about five 
years. The harrow, called aut, vakhar, or kulav, is used after the plough 
for breaking the surface fine and for loosening it when the plough is 
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not nee A a gi area a beam of babhul se hie 
and a feet long somewhat like a large irregularly 
wooden dumb-bell. © Projectitig perpendicularly from each of the 
enlarged ends is an iron tine with a cut at the lower end to 
receive an iron knife or phdés. The knife is two feet long and its 
low edge is slightl eons Se It works two or three inches or 
even more below the , Stirring the surface soil and cutting 
weeds. It is drawn by two or four ocks. A pole joins it toa 
hei and it is guided by an upright handle. To force it into the soil 
eavy stones are laid or the driver stands on the harrow. It costs 
about 7s. (Rs.3}) and lasts four or five years. The bullock-hoe, called 
kulpa or joli, has a beam two feet long. About three inches from each 
end perpendicular tines project. To each tine is fastened a knife eight 
incheslong. There is thus a space of about two inches between the 
end of knife. The tine and knife on each side are of one piece 
of iron bent at right angles like a mason’s square. The two inches 
between the ends of the knife blades are required because the hoe 
passes over each row of the growing crop. Itcuts the weeds on each 
side of the crop and stirs the earth between the rows. As it cannot 
weed the rows of corn, it is always followed by hand-weeders. The 
two muzzled oxen which draw the hoe move in the space between 
the rows. Two hoes, each with a driver, are often drawn by the 
same _ of oxen. The bullock-hoe costs about 4s. (Rs. 2) and 
lasts five years. The seed-drill, a very ingenious instrument, is 
used for sowing grain. It is of three kinds the tiphan, the 
moghad, and the pabhar. The tiphan consists of a heavy babhul 
beam 3} feet long and 2} feet round. Its transverse section is a 
square. It is provided with three tines with inters of eleven 
or twelve inches. The tines project forwards and downwards, and 
are pierced in the centre of the exposed portion by holes which 
receive bamboo seed tubes. These meet above the beam and 
are there brought together by a cup-shaped receiver or chdde, into 
which the oned is poured by the hand of the sower, A hole in the 
bottom of the cup communicates with each seed tube. The pointed 
coulters cut drills for the seed, and each drill is directly before 
the lower mouth of its seed tube. The lines of the drills are kept 
straight by making the off-bullock on the return journey travel on the 
outside drill of the three made in the first journey. The moghad 
is the fiphan with the middle coulter and its tube removed. The 
two drills made in the up-journey are thus twenty-two or twenty- 
four inches apart. In the down journey the outer tine of the moghad 
is made to bisect the two first formed drills. It is used when the 
seed has to be laid at a greater depth than the phan would reach, 
for two tines pass deeper than three. The pdbhar ts a four-coultered 
drill, and is used in light land and when the depth at which the 
seed is laid is even less than in the case of the tiphan. All these 
are held by ropes and are drawn by two oxen. On the side t 
the sower each pipe has small holes which show if an g 
blocks the way of the seed. After removing the two middle 
coulters, the bamboo tubes, and the wooden bowl, the drills 
are often used as harrows. They cost about 5s. (Rs, 2}) and 
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with care last four or five years. The beam-harrow called maing 
or phdla, is used chiefly in high tillage to break the clods ani 
level the surface. It is a large beam of wood fitted with a 
yoke and an upright handle, and requires four oxen and two men 
to work. In the case of wheat and gram the beam-harrow is also 
used after the seed is in the ground to keep the soil moist by 
oressing it down. It costs about 8%. (Rs, 4) and lasts many years. 
Phe seed-harrow, rakhia or phardt, is a light harrow 

like the kulav, except that both the beam and the knife are m 
longer and lighter. The knife is three feet long and the beam 
about 34 to four feet. It follows the seed-drill to cover the seed and 
level the ground. The cost is about 4». (Rs. 2). The scoop or peldri is 
used only in rice land. Its bottom lip is.a three-feet long plank to 
which oxen are harnessed. A stout handle is fixed in the middle of 
the plank, sloping backwards and supporting a series of string-laced 
Saaslioo slips which rise two feet six inches high. These string- 
laced slips form a curved sloping surface mpeins’ which as the oxen 
draw the scoop the earth gathers, It is drawn by two oxen driven 
by one man. As there is no iron it does not cnst more than 3s. 
(Rs 1). The field-cart or gdda isa large clumsy wooden frame 
supported on two solid wooden wheels and held together by tightly 
strained ropes. It is the only cart used for field p » The axles 
work in an iron tube which is fitted inside of the nave. It is used to 
carry crops and with the help of a large basket manure. A field- 
eart costs about £10 (Rs. 100) and is usually owned by two or 
three and sometimes by eight or ten husbandmen, The wooden axles 
often break, but if the axles are kept in repair the field cart lasts for 
generations. In addition to theseappliances the hand tools incommon 
useare, the kudal or pickaxe costing about 1s, (8 as.), the kore or 
hoe costing 1s. to Ls. bd. (8-12 a#.), the Lhurpe orsickle for weeding 
and grass cutting costing 3d. to6d.(2 ~4as.), the vila or reaping sickle 
costing 74d. to 1s. (5-8.s.), the koyta or small billhook costing 1s, 
to 2s. (Re. 4-1), and the ddntile or rake with four or five broad 
wooden teeth for gathering chaff and straw on the thrashing- 
floor generally made by the hushandman, A landholder’s usual 
stock of tools is worth about £2 (Rs.20) and costs him 6s. to 
8s. (Rs.3-4) a year to keep in order. They can be bought in any 
village. The village carpenter does the wood-work and some 
wandering blacksmith the iron-work, The ropes are made by the 
husbandman himself or by the village Mang. 


Only the lighternorthern soils of Akolaand Sangamner are plough- 
ed every year and there the plouch is light drawn by two to four 
oxen. In ‘other parts of the district the shallower black and light 
soils are pestis every other year, and the deep heavy soils not 
oftener than once in tous, six, or sometimes ten years. In the 
seasons between the two ploughing years the harrow is used, 
Except in the stiff Bhima and Godavari soils, where a twelve 
or even sixteen bullock plough is required,a six or eight bullock 
plough generally suffices, One man manages a four-bullock 
plough, turning them at the end of the furrow by voice 
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alone. The furrows are never straight. The plough can be made 
to cut a deep ora shallow furrow by changing the angle of the 
coulter, and in most cases a field is twice ploughed a and 
across. Land is ploughed in December January and ey 
and just before sowing in June or July the harrow is used to 
the surface. 

In hilly land the seed is sown broadeast ; in other places it is sown 
by the drill called tiphan or pdébhar. Only one man is required to work 
the drill, He drives the oxen and atthe sametime keepsfillingthedrill 
with grain from a large bag hung within his reach, For wheat 
and gram the drill called moghad is used. When a mixed crop 
is to be sown one of the tubesis stopped, and an extra ho sop 
tube, fastened by a rope and fed with the required seed, is made 
to pass in the furrow left by the stopped coulter. In sowing seed 
broadeast mueh skill isshown. The seed iscovered by the pharat or 
seed-harrow which immediately follows. 

Manure is scarce. It is generally applied only to len 
lands, and if available to dry-crop lands cocmally seas hill here 
the rainfall is regular and plentiful the sweepings of the house 
and of the ox-stalls, ashes, and every sort of rabbish are thrown 
into a pit and turned during the rainy months so that the whole 
may decay equally. Where carts can manure is taken 
to the field or garden in carts furnished with large baskets of 
tur Cajanus indicus stalks; where carts cannot go the manure is 
carried by bullocks or by men. The supply of manure is generall 
both weak and scanty. To ensure a ras oe of gram, wheat, betel- 
leaf, and groundnut, for every acre fourteen to twenty carts (7-10 
tons) are required, for an acre of sugarcane forty to sixty-five carts 
(20-324 tons), and for an sere of betel-vine a still larger quantity. 
The price of manure varies from 7}d. to 1s, (56-8 as.)in the country, 
and from ls. to 1s. 6d. (8-12 as.) the cart or géda near towns. 

Villages with garden land have seldom manure to spare for 
the dry-erop fields; where there are no gardens the millet lands 
are manured every other year. Some of the deep soils are better 
without manure. The people say that if they put manure on such 
land, unless there is plenty of water, the crops will be burnt. 
Garden lands want manure before every crop, though, if much is 
ziven before the first crop, the second will require something less 
than the full share. A common method of manuring land, 
especially land which has been long fallow, is to fold or hurdle 
sheep on it. The landholder pays the shepherd 6 to 9 pounds 
(3-44 shers) for a night of every hundred sheep. 

In the déng or hilly western villages of Akola no manure is used 
except réb which differs very much from ordinary manure. Tab 
may consist of almost anything that will burn, branches leaves 
cowdung and grass, small branches with the leaves on bei \- 
sidered best. ‘The material is arranged on a little plot and when 
dry is burnt. On the first fall of rain the seed is sown in the ashes 
and when the seedlings have reached, a certain height, they are 
planted in the field. This system is used both for dry and 
rice lands. It gives the plants a vigorous start to enable them to 

nT 72—f2 
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stand the cli:nate when tender and beat the weeds. The people lay 
great stress on the ground being thoroughly burnt. 
Both well-watering or motasthal and channel-watering or 
pétasthal are carried on. Partly from the poverty of the people 
from the want of water, the area of neither class is large. 
e chief watered crops are in garden lands chiefly sugareane, 
ceva aes avallablo,latn'op eub6 Cotas 
. but, where water is available, late or rabi espe- 
Piendian taillet, See ik big are also watered, | Channel 
watering requires so little ur it is very profitable. 
the same time the want of a large enough supply of water and 
of land at a suitable level make the area o el-watered 
land much less than the area of well-watered land. Except the 
Government works there are almost no large water-channels. 
Most of the dams or bandhdrds are built of mud and have to be 
renewed every year after the rains. These are found t out 
the district, but chiefly in Parner, Shrigonda, Karjat, Nagar, 
gaon, and ner, built across the many early-dry streams 
which seam the country, while deep channels are cut in all diree- 
tions to take the water to the fields of those who provide the labour. 
The supply of water from these dams lasts one or two months 
after the rains generally long enough to = the ordinary garden 
crops. The better garden crops are chietly watered from wells, 
the well supply being sometimes helped by channel water. 


Except near the Bhima and the Godavari where they are ve 
deep, wells are used for watering all over the district. In Jamkhed, 
Karjat, Parner, and Shrigonda, wells already exist in nearly all 
places where water is plentiful near the surface, and any very lange 
increase of well-watering is not to be expected. Building a well 
now in most cases a speculation. Numerous — for wells all 
over the country show that much money has been lost in i 
for water. In Parner where the surface rock is hard basalt the 
first cost of sinking a well is unusually heavy, but the work lasts 
much longer without chy ae than in the parts of the district where 
the well sides have to be built. 


Wells are the property of individuals, but a dam or bandhéra 
belongs to all who shared in its building or in its repairing. 
The sluice-man or pdtkari, whose business is to keep the 
channel in order, arranges the share of water according to the area 
of land held by each sharer. The sluice-man is paid by a t 
of land or by a small share of the produce of the watered letfl 
Some wells used in watering fields and gardens are square with 
a flight of steps but most are round. They are eight to ten feet 
across and range from eighteen to seventy-cight feet deep. 
They are built with brick or stone and mortar or dry cut stone, 
but often’ only on the side on which the bucket is worked. 
Thaaeket or mot used for lifting the water isa leather tube one 
half of which is two feet broad and stretched at the mouth by an 
iron ring; the other half is much narrower and its mouth is not 
stretehed. A thick rope fixed to the centre of two stout bars of 
wood crossing the broad mouth of the bucket at right angles to each 
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other, is over a small wheel, supported by a rough wooden 


frame four feet above the or tharol into which the water is 
lifted. A second thinner is fastened to the small mouth of th 
bucket and passed over a roller which works on the lip of the trough. 
These two ropes are fastened to rege drawn by oxen. The 
of the ropes is adjusted so that 
broad half of the bucket, and the two mouths are brought on a level 
with each other when falling or rising. When the full bucket 
reaches the top of the well, the narrow mouth follows its own 
over the roller into the trough or thdérol and allows the water 
escape, while the broad mouth is drawn by its rope to the wheel four 
feet higher. Leather water-bags are of two sizes, a larger worked 
by four oxen and measuring ten feet when stretched from mouth 
to mouth, and a smaller worked by two oxen and m ing five to 
six feet. The larger bag costs 16s.to £1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) and the smaller 
10s. to 16s, (Rs. 5-8). About 40,000 gallons of water can be drawn 
by one pair of bullocks in one day. A class of people called Panddis 
or water-showers, who are generally Mardthas, or Gosdvis, 
profess to point the spot where water will be found. They examine 
the soils and the adjoining wells and sometimes lie down with one 
ear to the ground ‘professing to hear the trickling of water below. 
Landholders often consult these men, paying a small fee in advance, 
and afterwards a r fee or nothing according as the und i 
succeeds or fails. In 1882-83, of 26,306 wells 1718 had steps 
24,588 had no steps. Their av depth varies from about 
eighteen feet in Karjat to about seventy-eight feet in Jamkhed. 
e cost of sinking and building a step-well is £12 to £500 
on cer mst and of a stepless well £10 to £300 (Rs. 100 - 3000). 
e details are : 


° 


Ahmadnagar Wells, 1882-83. 








Wats. 
Sve-Drvisios. ' nen erat 
Num- Num- 
ber. Cost. ber. Coet. 
z £ Feet. 
Kopargson re 100-200 55 50-100 30 
Nevisa 3 50 - 200 2-70 50 
Shevgaon 100 20-100 10-100 75 
Nagar 198 %-1) Sill 50-100 30 
Karjat 385 50-m0 30-100 8 
Shrigonda 31 60-500 1845 10-300 40 
166 12-500 2061 10-250 2 
>. eppiag wel 187 20-100 10-150 60 
Ako of 108 60-100 7 20-80 oo 
Baburi o 66 2-290 204 10-100 43 
Jimkhed +4 133 0-260 2001 50-18 3 
Total ..|1718| 12-500 24,583) 10-300 18-78 | 


‘The Government water-works are the Bhatodi lake and the 
Ojhar and Lakh canals which form part of the Pravara river water 





* The Government water-works account owes much to corrections and additions 
by Mr. C. T. Burke, M.Inst.C.E., Executive Engineer for Irrigation, Ahmadnagar. 


e narrow half doubles along the - 
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Water Works. 
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scheme. The Bhatodi lake is an old work restored and im is 
the Ojhar and Likh canals are new. The Bhatodi lake 
on the local rain. Still even in the 1876-77 drought the supply 
met the demand. The Ojhar and Lakh canals draw their wate 
from the Pravara river which is fed from the Sahyddris and never 
fails from June to November that is during the kharif or early 
season. After the rains cease, the supply rapidly dwindles, and, in 
the Lakh or lower canals, sometimes enti fails To meet this 
want, a large reservoir called the Méladevi Lake is to be constructed 
on the Pravara river. Plans and estimates for this work have been 
and have been sanctioned by the Government of India. 
is lake is designed as a storage work to lement the hot 
weather supply of the river. When completed it will provide an 
abundant supply for the existing works, and will also make it 
possible to extend irrigation to an extremely dry yet rich tract on the 
ight bank of the river in the Sangamner and Réhuri sub-divisions. 

e water rates, which v according to the time of the year in 
which the water is required, given below under the different 
works. The use of the water is a matter of choice. Though the 
people are slow to use the water for their ordinary crops, the area 
watered and the revenue of the works are steadily increasing. 

The Bhdtodi Lake was built by Salabat Khan, the minister of the 
Nizémshihi king Murtaza Nizimshth 1. (1565-1588). It is on the 
Mehkri a feeder of the Sina, which rises ten miles north-east of the 
town of Ahmadnagar.'! Unlike most native works of the kind the — 
dam was in two parts, a low massive masonry wall and some distance 
behind the wall an é¢arthen bank forming the chief of the dam. 
The explanation of this double line of defence is believed to be that 
the original dam was made entirely of earth and was breached either 
from want of a proper flood eseape or because proper care was not 
taken to prevent leakage. To remedy this mistake a masonry 
was begun but never finished. As it evident that much of the 
old work could be turned to use in restoring it the project has received 





? The monthly rainfall at Bhatodi for the eleven years ending 1831 was : 
Bhdtodi Rainfall, 1571-1881. 
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considerable attention among others from Captain Meadows Taylor. 
It was not until the formation of the Irrigation Department in 1862 
that complete plans and estim were ate sanctioned. 
The work was Shera: a sty feat finished in ‘haich ame 
masonry dam 2316 feet an eet in ight. 
waste rate has bea conten on the left a is 450 feet 
wide. Through this the overflow into a channel which 
joins the river some distance below the dam. On the right bank 
is the main irrigation canal 44 miles long capable at the head of 
discharging 140 cubie feet a second. There are also branch canals 
with an aggregate length of 3} miles. The take-off level of the main 
canal is 22} feet below the crest of the waste weir. The lake drains 
forty-four square miles, and when full has an area of 310 acres 
and an available capacity of 149 millions of cubic feet. It is esti- 
mated to fill with a rainfall of 52 inches of which a quarter of an inch 
runs off. The work was partially completed and opened on the Ist 
of November 1871. As the water rose 84 feet over the in 
the gap the dam was raised five feet more, and a cistern was added 
to break the force of the falling water. The storage was thereb 
increased to 108 millions of cubic feet. Before the rains of 1576, 
the dam was raised 24 feet and was completed before the end of 
1876-77. In 1882-83 as the heavy floods which pass through the 
main canal had caused large deposits of silt in the canal, two of 
the four waterways of the masonry esca The 


pes were enlarged. 
total outlay to the end of 1882-83 has been £37,625 on 3,76,250). 
the canal is” 


The available area under the immediate command 
12,124 acres. ' 

The area watered in 1882-83 was 1023 acres and the water assess- 
ment £352 14s. (Rs. 3527). In 1882-83 the earnings of the 
lake amounted to £399 14s. (Rs. 3997). © acre water-rates 
charged are, for twelve months’ crops £1 4s.(Rs. 12), for eight months’ 
crops Ss. (Rs. 4), for late four months’ crops 48. (Rs. 2), for earl 
or dry crops 2s. (Re. 1), or special hot weather crops 8s. (Rs. 4) 
During the eleven years ending 1881-82, the area watered has 
risen from 363 acres to 785 acres, the receipts from £97 to £448 
(Rs. 970-4480), and the changes from £5 to £175 (Rs. 50-1750). 
The details are : 


Bhdtodi Lake Receipts and Charges, 1871-1882. 
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The returns show that, during the nine years ending 1881-82, the 
area of early crop land watered has varied from forty-four acres 
in 1873-74 to 429 acres in 1879-80, and that the corresponding area 
of late crop land has risen from 156 acres in 1873-74 to 410 acres 
in 1881-82. The watered areas show a nearly constant rise from 
200 acres in 1873-74 to 785 acres in 1881-82, The details are 

Bhdtodi Irrigation and Rainfall, 1871-1832. 
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The right of fishing in the Bhatodi lake is sold yearly by public 
auction. The highest bidders were Marwar Vanis who bought the right 
to fish to save the fish from being killed. In 1875-74, as this deprived 
the people of cheap and wholesome food, the highest bid was not 
taken and the fishing was let to fishermen. The restoration of the 
lake caused the transfer to the British Government of two of the 
Nizim's villages, Atoda and Bhatodi. ! 

The head-works of the Ojhar canal are on the left bank of the 
Pravara above the village of Ojhar, about ten miles below the town 
of Sangamner. At this point the river drains an area of about 600 
square miles, The south-west supply of rain is generally certain 
though in some years it falls short in ‘September. In two out of 
four years there is an ample supply to the end of October. It then ~ 
fails and after January the stream is very small. 


1 During the five years ending 1881 the rainfall at Ashvi, on the fifth mile of the 
canal, averaged 19°10 inches. The details are : 


Ofer Canal Aainfall, 177-083, 
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Besides distributing channels of a total of twenty miles, 
the Ojhar canal is nineteen miles long. The discharge at the canal 
head is 113 cubic feet the seeond, and the arable area commanded 
is 20,088 acres. In March 1869, when the people were suffering 
from the failure of crops caused by drought, the earthwork was 
begun as a relief work ; the workmen who at one time numbered 
as many as 10,000 were paid half in money and half in grain. 
The relief was continued for about four months, when the 
earthwork of the first ten miles was completed. A section 
3% miles long was opened late in the cold weather of 1573-74, 
but no water was till 1874-75. A further section to the fifth 
mile was opened in 1875-76, and during 1876-77 ten miles of the 
eanal were opened. The remaining nine miles were completed in 
1879. The canal is completely bridged and regulated. A weir 
of: rubble masonry, 830 feet long and twenty-nine feeb in 
greatest height, on the top of a y barrier, raises the water to 
the head-works. The whole outlay to the end of 1882-83 was 
£31,102 (Rs. 3,11,020). Of this amount, the weir, which, without 
change, will serve for a much larger work on the right bank 
which is soon to be started, has cost more than one-third. Duri 
the five years ending 1878-79, the ave acre rate for wateri 
land was 4s, 3$d. (Rs, 2 as. 24). In 1882-83, 3161 acres were 
compared with 3093 in 1881-82. 

During the six years ending 1881-82 the area watered has risen 
from 1381 acres to 3093 acres, the receipts from £115 to £585 
(Rs. 1150-3850), and the charges from £299 to £555 (Rs. 2990-5550) 
The details are : 

Ojhdr Canal Receipts and Charges, 1573-1882. 
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The variations in the area watered during these eight years are 
in great measure due to variations in rainfall. The years of small 
area, 1878-79 and 1879-80, were years of heavy rainfall, and the 
re of large area, 1880-81 and 1881-82, were years of short rainfall. 
lhe details during the eight years ending 1851-52 are ; 
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the side of the canal 11,574 trees have been planted. The 
promises well, as the people are unusually eager to make 
use oi the water. 
Lakh Canal. head works of the Lakh canal are on the left bank of the 


Pravara, twenty-eight miles below those of the Ojhar canal? A 
weir, feet long and 154 feet in greatest hei 
Samar on rock, raises the water to the level of the canal. 
canal is twenty-three miles long crossing portions of Réburi and 
Nevasa on the left bank of the Pravara river, with twenty-two 
miles of distributing channels, The twenty-three miles of canal 
command 23,026 acres of fine arable black soil lying between the 
meeting of the Pravara and the Godavari, The canal is completely 
bridged and ted. The first three miles were o in 
March 1868. 0 miles more were opened in the following June, 
and in August 1869 water was passed along 214 miles The 
extension to twenty-three miles and the tail distributaries were 
begun in 1872-73 and completed in 1873-74. To the end of 
1882-83 the total outlay amounted to £36,237 (Rs. 3,62,370). 
During the fourteen years ending 1881-82 the area watered has 
varied from twenty-one acres in 1870-71 to 1541 acres in 1877-78. 
The variations have been very irregular. The areas in 1880 and 
1881 are higher than in most years but much below the areas in 
1871, 1876, and 1877. In 1874 the water-rates were reduced to 




















* During the five years ending 1881 the rainfall ganged at Malun the third mile 
of the canal varied from 16°66 to 27°42 and averaged 22°59 inches, eThe details are: 


Tékh Canal Rainfall, 1377-1881. 
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one-half. Before 1874 the receipts varied from £14 (Rs. 140) in 
1871-72 to £347 (Rs. 3470) ip 1872-73. Since 1874 they have 
varied from £34 (Rs. 340) in 1875-76 to £322 (Rs. 3220) in 
1877-78 The charges have varied from £306 (Rs, 3060) in 
1879-80 to £1459 (Rs. 14,590) in 1872-73. The details are: 

Lath Canal Receipts and Charges, 1868-1882. 
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The rain returns for the nine years ending 1881-82 to some extent 
explain the variations in the watered area, 1876 and 1877, the 
years when the canal water was most used, having been years of 
we ee The details during the nine years ending 
1881-82 are: 


Lakh Canal Irrigation and Rainfall, 1873-1882, 
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Of the two remaining Pravara river water-works, the Ojhar 
right bank canal and the MalAdevi storage lake, plans and estimates 
have been submitted to Government. The Ojhar right bank canal 
is intended to increase the area under command by the left bank 
canal and to water an extremely dry tract in ner and Réhuri. 
The head-works already constructed for the left bank canal will 
supply the new canal, which is designed to be thirty-two miles lo 
and to command an area of 60,000 acres in fifty-two villages ef 
Sangamner and Réhuri. The area available for irrigation is 
estimated at 48,000 acres. The proposed carrying capacity at the 
head is 327 cubic feet a second. e entire cost is estimated at 
£66,800 (Rs. 6,68,000). The Mélddevi storage reservoir, as already 
mentioned, is intended to aid the small and uncertain Pravara 
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discharge during the hot weather and thus increase the supply 
both of the Ojhar and of the Lakh canals. The site of Mal 
lake is in Akola on the Pravara river, nineteen miles east of the 
Sahyddris and twenty-four miles above Ojhar. The average south- 
west rainfall on the hill at the head of the catchment area is about 
100 inches. The lake is estimated to store 3724 millions of cubic 
feet of water. As at present proposed an earthen dam 4340 feet long 
and 107 feet in greatest height will include an area of 3509 acres, 
and a total capacity of 3724 millions of cubic feet. Flood water 
will escape by a waste weir on the south bank 1000 feet long, the 
erest being nineteen feet below the top of thedam. The estimated 
cost is £105,149 (Rs.10,51,490). The whole tract commanded by 
the two Ojhar and the Lakh canals will include 101 villages of 
the Sangamner, Réhuri, and Nevisa sub-divisions, a tract of 
exceptionally small and capricious rainfall and wanting only water 
to make it highly productive, 

When two or three inches high the crop requires weeding. There 
are two modes of weeding, one by a sickle, the other by a bullock- 
hoe with two or three shares drawn by two muzzled bullocks. 
As the hoe moves the shares weed the space between two rows of 
crop which pass untouched between them. The early or rainy 
season crops are weeded two or three times ; the cold weather crops 
seldom want weeding as the ground is dry. 

From the time the grain forms the crop is watched from a 
wooden stage called mdéla by a man who drives off birds with 
shouts and stones. The protection of the crops from birds entails 
an immense amount of labour, men women and children all taking 
part in it, 

The ripe crop is reaped either with the sickle or vila, or it is pulled 
out by the roots. Itis bound in sheaves and for some days left to dry 
in the field, and carried to the thrashing-floor, where it is stacked for 
several months, the best-looking ears being set apart in a separate 
bundle or in a stack for next year’s seed. 


The thrashing floor is made in the hardest part of the field or 
sometimes near the village. The floor is wetted and beaten till it 
is hard and flat, and is then smeared with cowdung. An upright 
post or fivda, is planted in the centre and a sheaf of the crop is 
tied to its top. The heads of bdéjri and jwiri are broken off by 
women and thrown into the centre round the } Six to ten oxen 
are tied to the pole, half on one side and oe tyeeh the other, facing 
opposite ways. ey are muzzled, except in the case of wheat, 
and driven round and round treading the grain. Wheat is 
trodden straw and all; the pods of tur and alshi or javas are beaten 
against a log so as to fall on the floor ; and of math, mug, and some 
other crops sometimes the whole plant and sometimes only the 
upper stalk is trodden out. ) 

The grain is winnowed by the wind. ‘The chaff and grain a 
filled into baskets, which are handed one by one to a man stance 
on a high three-legged stool called virdi and emptied by him slowly 
with a shaking motion. The heavy grain falls straight and 
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the chatf is carried away by the wind. A man sits at the foot of the 
stool with a small broom or hatni, sweeping the chaff from the edge 
of the grain. 

In the hilly parts, grain is stored in | cylindrical baskets 
called kanings or Fassia: In the plain country, esis in large 
baskets, grain is stored in under-ground chambers. The under- 
ground chambers are of three kinds, the balad, a narrow room of 
solid masonry with a small door built under a staircase ; the talghar, 
twenty feet ib ig by twelve feet broad, built of solid ma under 

round, line ally within the house and entered by a si trap 

oor; and the per, a conical pit outside a dwelling house, about ten 
feet deep and narrowing from twelve feet across at the bottom to 
three feet at the top. The house store-rooms, the balad and the 
falghar, can be opened at any time. The pev or outdoor stomp 
is opened only alter the south-west rains to see if the grai 
sattied from damp. Grain can be stored for only about two years. 
After this it begins to go bad and is soon unfit for use. The 
cylindrical grain baskets are plaited with nirgundi twigs or fur 
stalks and are smeared inside and out with cowdung. The 
surface of the grain is also thick plastered with cowdung, and the 
basket is covered with a little conical thatch roof. These baskets 
or kanings stand in the house veranda or in case of fire, at some 
distance in front of the house, with a few loose stones under them 
to keep off white ants. 

The husbandmen take great care to secure good seed. If his 
own crop is fine, he picks the largest and best heads and keeps 
them separate as seed for the next year. The grain of an 
unusually fine crop is often kept and sold as seed grain at half 
as much again as the price of ordinary grain. Vdnis also always 
keep seed grain in stock. Their practice of exacting fifty or a 
hundred per cent more in kind is due not only to the fact that 
grain is dearer at sowing time than after harvest, but because they 
run the risk of receiving inferior grain instead of the picked grain. 

The greater part of the cultivation is done by the husbandman 
himself and by his regular farm labourers. But even the poorer 
husbandman has to employ hired hands for hand-weeding, reaping, 
binding, and thrashing. 

The soil is freshened both by fallows and by changes of ero 
The land is not allowed to lie fallow for any me Es erop, bat és 
a rule it is allowed to rest every fourth year. Except in Nagar 
where the poor soils are rarely allowed a fallow, the practice of 
allowing fallows prevails in poor soils among the inferior class of 
husbandmen who have not the means of proper tillage. 

In heavy black soil the usual crop changes are jedri, wheat, and 
gram each the sole crop of its year. No fallows are allowed and 
no manure is used. With all the crops of this rotation kardai or 
safflower is mixed at the rate of about half a pound to a pound the 
acre, or in the proportion of three pounds (one sher) of kardai to 
192 pounds (one man) of wheat or gram, or to twelve pounds (one 
paylt) of jedri. The mixing of seeds seems to cause no harm, 
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When the leading crop is poor, the kardai more than suffices to 
meet the assessment on the land. It at any rate yields the oil 
which the cultivator requires for his home use, and the cake or 
pend which remains after the oil is ressed, is given to his best 
eattle, This rotation of crops in wheat lands does not allow of any 
ploughing and has little effect in en Sheets such noxious 
troublesome weeds and grasses as kunda Cynodon dactylon and 
haridli Ischemum pilosum, Some exceptional black soils which 
are free from such weeds are not ploughed once in twenty years and 
yet show no signs of exhaustion. As a rule the land needs 
ploughing and eleanthg at least once after every two complete 
rotations. To enable this to be done the rotation is temporarily 
disturbed, and a crop of tur Cajanus indicus, is taken as an early or 
kharif crop. This is sown at the end of June or early in July in 
rows about two feet apart. 

At about Divali time in mid-October when the tur has grown 
well and the ground is still soft, the Plough is driven up one side 
and down the other between the rows. e ploughing opens the 
land and at the same time earths up and improves the fur. The 
tur is an eight-month crop. The October ploughing brings up the 
weeds and grass but strengthens rather than weakens them and so 
in the next hot weather after the énr has been reaped the land ig 
cross-ploughed. This ploughing is called the dunani. After the 
monsoon has begun to bring up weeds the land is harrowed with 
the moghad or two-tined seed-drill deprived of its seed tube. 
Hand-weeders follow to pick out the haridli roots, and the regular 
rotationisresumed. Jvdri is the best crop to begin a fresh rotation 
and gram the next best. Wheat is always poor after fur. Ocvea- 
sionally safflower is sown separately with the moghad parallel to 
the rows of juiri. Many cultivators sow three or six rows of 
linseed ota the headlands to keep eattle from the wheat. But 
the belief is general that linseed gives wheat the mist and in many 
nae the people either sow linseed separately or do not sow it at 


In khalga or clay loamy land two rotations are observed, (1) bajri, 
cotton, and jedri or wheat; (2) bijri and wheat. Bajri js sown in 
July after a hot weather harrowing with the two-bullock aut and 














1 A good farmer, Mr. Balvant Deshpande of Neviisa, has improved on the ordinary 
plan which does not effectually rid the land of haridit an hunda grass. He acts on 
the right principle that a thorough cleaning however expensive is cheaper in the end 
than a number of half cleanings, especially aa the ploughings and cultivation tend 
to increase the root-growth of the - He plants ter as above and gives the 
ploughing and the bard an, After rain has fallen be follows crosa- 
peeing with two harrowings an cross-harrowings with the moghad accompanied 

hand-weeders, The roots taken out are carefully burned. He takes jedri 
Hext and follows with gram, Before sowing the gram he gives the land a good 
ploughing and a harrowing and cross-harrowing with the oy The is 
evelled with the auf and sown, Next year, at the earlicat opportunity after the 
rains have begun, he sends men with hand-hoes or kudalsto the field in Pouring rain 
to dig out and take off every trace of - 4s these men have to be careful to 
break the roots as little as possible and to dig deep to take them out clean, the work 
rl leroy but Mr. Balvant is corivinced that it pays in the end, Mr. E. C. 
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the cross-harrowing in the early monsoon. It is always sown with 
éwr and a variety of leguminous and other crops having the general 
name irad or virad that is extras and comprising am/idi Hibiscus 
cannabinus, mafh Phaseolus aconitifolius, mug P. mungo, black 
til Sesamum indicum, and occasionally rows of rile Panicum 
italicum. The proportion is two pounds, or three pounds for late 
sowings, of bajri to one pound of irad in which ambddi, math, and 
mug taken equally form thirteen ounces and #il about three 
ounces.! Rdla is sown at the rate of half a pound an acre; after 
sixty rows of bajri and fur have been put in come three rows of 
rala. These crops are all reaped at ditferent times in the following 
order; rila, bajri, mug, math, ambddi, and tur, By Divali time in 
mid-October all are gone but the fur, and then the land is ploughed 
between the rows of tur. This loosening of the soil enables the 
hushandman to eross-plough in the hot weather and thus pre 

the land for cotton as in the first rotation or for wheat as in the 
second, When the early rains are not favourable, the rain ero 
bdéjri, tur, and irad, are not taken, but in the cold weather judri is 
sown. In the following season, wheat and cotton cannot generally 
be sown as the land has missed its ploughing and so bdjrt comes in 
again. When cotton cannot follow, bajri is taken a second fore 
Cotton requires a more favourable early rainfall than bdjri. When 
neither cotton nor bajri is feasible, the hardy jvdrt which is the 
erop which can best adapt itself to all soils and rainfalls is resorted 
to. In light land called chopan or sandy loam, bajri is grown 
continuously with yearly ploughing and cross-ploughing. It is 
mixed with pulse generally fur and réla. In very favourable 
seasons wheat is occasionally sown, and jrdri when bdjri cannot be 
got in. In garden land the change of erops chiefly depends on the 
area of ground attached to the well for dry-cropping. After 
sugarcane, either bijri, wheat, jedri, or gram is generally sown. The 
change of crop also varies with the means of the landholder and the 
nature of the soil, 


On the lighter soils as many as six different crops are grown 
together year after year. In the early season, bdjri, tur, ambddi, 
til, réla, mug, and shdlu may all be seen growing in the same field ; 
in the late or cold season safflower and linseed are always mixed 
with the staple crop whether it is shdlw or cold-weather millet, 
wheat, or gram, 

In the hilly tracts in the west the style of cropping known as dalhi 
or kwmrit is practised. This dalhit or kwmri is confined to small 

lots on hill-sides which are often extremely steep. Work is 
gun in the cold weather by felling the brushwood and lopping 
the branches of large trees. By the end of the hot weather the 
fallen branches are dry. They are set on fire, and thus the ground 
is at once cleared and manured. After rain has fallen, the surface 


a All these seads are small. The devices by which he small seeds are 
eposited at a amall d leas r twr at a greater depth are worthy o 
Femark aid ws te Shai eais CW of alias . cereals, 
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is loosened with the hoe or kudal and the seed is sown in the 
ashes and the crop allowed to grow without transplanting. The - 
grains grown are ndgli, vari, and sdva. The ground will some- 
times bear a second crop the following year, and then, to be 
cultivated again, must have a rest of six to ten years to allow 
the brushwood to grow. If it is not intended to repeat the 
process cultivation may be continued in the burnt plot under the 
rib m! In 1849 when the original survey was introduced 
the i system was prevalent inforty to fifty villages in west 
Akola. It is still carned on by some people in their private 
holdings, but as it causes great damage to forests, of late it has 
been limited in forest lands to eight villages and in these it 
was reduced to a system three years ago, a portion of forest being 
marked off and divided into ten compartments and the villagers 
invited to dalhi in one of these each year. This the people have 
declined to do and it may be hoped that if other means of 
subsistence can be found for the people the system may die out. 
Almost the only classes who practise this hill-clearing tillage are 
Kolis, Thaikurs, and other wild tribes. 

The Ahmadnagar crops differ little from the Poona crops either 
in the kinds grown or in the seasons or modes of growing them. 
Most of the details of the different crops given in the Poona 
Statistical Account therefore apply to Ahmadnagar, The followi 
is a summary of the local information available regarding the chief 
crops of the district. 

Indian Millet, jvéri or jondhla, Sorghum vulgare, with in 
1851-82 a tillage area of 679,879 acres, is the staple grain of the 
open country, and is lar ‘th Except two pie arieties, 
kondya or hundya and kalbondi, Indian millet forms the chief 
cold-weather crop, and without either water or manure yields 
plentifully especially in black soils. It requires little outlay and 
is detest all the poorer landholders, The most esteemed 
variety is a. It is grown in black soils and is seldom watered 
or manured. The grain is white and the stalk thin three to five 
feet high and with sweet juice. Other varieties are dudhmogra 
which is sown with shd/u either mixed or in separate furrows, 
The grain is full and milky and is much valued when parched and 
made into ldhi. The stalk is inferior to shdlu as fodder, being 
straight and hard. The head is so thin and feathery that birds 
eannot rest on it or harm it. The stem of a dark-hnusked variet 
of dudhmogra is sometimes used as a hand-rod by weavers. Taimbds 
or red jréri is sown earlier and in lighter soils than shdlu and 
ripens more rapidly. The stem is three or four feet high and 
makes poor fodder. Of the two early varieties, kondya or hund 
is grown and cut for fodder before the head appears, and bilbondli, 
so called from its dark husk, gives the husbandman food in had 
— before the regular crop ripens. The stem is six or ei ht feet 

igh and the head is large. black soils in March after the 








1 See above under Maxvag, 
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wheat is harvested the land is as hard as brick, except two or 
three inches of the surface soil. But by April, the cracks and 
seams become two or three inches wide and often two feet deep 
and the surface soil becomes pulverised. The eultivator then 
harrows it with the two-bullock harrow or aut. The pulverised 
soil is driven into the cracks and a new layer is brought up to the 
immediate weathering influences of the hot sun. The value of this 
change of soil is fully appreciated, The soil weathers till the rains 
in June. .As soon after this as it is workable it is harrowed with a 
four-bullock auf in a direction opposite to that of the former 
harrowing. By this means the sprouting of annual weeds is 
hastened, and the surface soil is loosened. In the next break in 
the monsoon the two-bullock aut is again brought on the land. It 
works in the same direction as the hot-weather harrowing. It ents 
down and kills the annual weeds, and levels the land. The seed 
bed is now ready, though seed is not sown till the Dittara Nakshatra 
that is from the 22nd of September to the 6th of October. Meantime 
the more harrowings and cross-harrowings the land receives the 
better. The seed is sown with the three-tined seed-drill or tiphean 
which is followed by the rékhia or beam-harrow. Except that late 
sowings require five or six pounds, the seed is put in at the rate 
of about four pounds the acre. Mardai or safflower is mixed with 
the seed at the rate of about half a pound toa pound the acre. The 
mixing does no harm. Generally when the jréri erop is poor, the 
saffower more than suffices to meet the assessment ontheland. The 
two early varieties of Indian millet are sown thick and broadcast in 
June ed July taking twice as much seed asby the drill. In clayey 
loam or khalga land, when the early rains are not favourable, judri 
is sown asin black soil in the cold weather. When the jvari is about 
a foot high it must be weeded with the bullock-hoe. Two hoes or 
kulpds are placed side by side each in charge of a man but drawn 
by only one pair of bullocks. With the bullock-hoeing, hand- 
weeding along the rows by women is necessary. Till the crop has 
grown so as to shade the land and prevent weeds from coming up, 
one or two hand-weedings by women are usual. This work haa to 
be done quickly, both because the breaks in the rain do not last 
and because the weeds grow apace. It is usual to put at least ten 
women on a field, though as many as twenty and twenty-five are 
set to work by good cultivators, as supervision is not then so costly. 
Watching is a heavy item in the cost of growing jean. One man 
to about ten acres of land where there are no trees, and double the 
number if there are trees, are required. These sit on raised 
platforms in the field armed with slings. Watching begins 
when the crop begins to ear and lasts 1} to two months. en 
ripe the crop is pulled up and tied into sheaves. Five sheaves form 
a jxichunda., The sheaves are laid in péchundds to . The size 
of the sheaves varies with the length of the stalk which is used as 
a binder. Occasionally when the husbandman finds it in- 
convenient to carry the produce home at once, he builds it into 
stacks or kitrds, On the thrashing floor women are employed to 
break off the ears and throw them on the floor. When this is 
done, muzzled bullocks tread out the corn which is then 
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winnowed by three men One stands on a raised 
another hands up esp hens Bow mixed with the out 
coverings of the grain and the stalks. When there is 
enough the man on the platform slowly empties the 
third man below keeps the pile of pbod dani separate 
chaff. Two practices materially affect the outturn 
judged by the yield on the thrashing floor. First, that 
parched unripe ears while the crop is standing. Not only are 
watchmen allowed to eat as much as they like, but the owner 
his family and his invited friends mainly live on the unripe ears 
hurda in a season for six or eight weeks. Secondly, that 
pulling up the standing crop for fodder. This is more usual i 
poor season when many of the stalks are earless or so 
that they are not likely to be ready for reaping 
the rest of the crop, and when other fodder is scarce. 
acre yield varies from 150 to 1000 and averages 500 
Jvdri is aL tee also eaten 
edas léhi. The parched unri called hurda are 
eading article of food with the la ing classes a short time 
before and after the harvest season. Indian millet is the only 
cereal whose straw is used as fodder in its natural state. The 
fodder though not abundant is superior. In parts of the west it is 
stacked and thatched ; in the east where the rainfall is lighter it is 
stowed in long grave-like ridges covered with clods of black soil. 
Millet, bdjri, Penicillaria ape with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
783,150 acres, is the chief early crop in light soil tracts. It prospers 
also in shallow black soil but in rich black soil it is little grown. 
Millet is seldom watered. The tillage of millet differs little from 
Soe eee ees millet except that as it is an early it is 
sown in June and July. Bajri i generally sown with the 
tined seed-drill or tiphan. middle seed tube is blocked, but 
behind the tiphan following in the drill made the middle 
coulter comes a single tube or mogha, held by a woman 
and fastened to the tiphan by a rope. By this tube the tur 
is sown. The irad or extra seed is mixed with the bajri before 
sowing. The proportion is two pounds of bdjri, or three pounds 
for late sowings, to one pound of irad in which ambddi, math, and 
mug taken equally form about 13 ounces with 3 ounces of til. 
All these seeds are very small. The devices whereby the 
small seeds are deposited at a small depth and the tur, a 
ae seed, at a greater depth are well worthy of remark. 
Rdla is sown at the rate of about half a pound an acre; after 
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*The following are Mr. Ozanne’s estimates of the cost of jrdri cultivation. In 
harrowing the work done may be estimated at 1} acres a day for the two-bullock and 
one acre for the four-bullock harrow. Monthly hands are paid Rs. 4 or 2as, a day, 
With the bullocks at 6as, a pair a day, the cost will be for a four-bullock harrow 
14 a, an acre and for a two-bullock harrow 7 as. an acre. Four to six pounds of ji 
are used to sow an acre, Sowing costs 6 to 7 as, an acre, covering 6 a4., hoeing 10 
to 12.as., each hand-weeding 12 as,, watching for each man 12 pounds of grain an acre, 
and harvesting at six per cent of the standing cro The claims of vi servants 
amount to about 96 pounds the acre (6 mans to 12 acres). The of oxen 

incidence of 10 as, 
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sixty rows of bdjri and tur have been put in, come three rows of 
rdla, These crops are all reaped at different times, in the following 
order : rila, bajrt, math, ambddi. The weit ere ha varies from 
50 to 500 and averages 300 pounds. Three kinds of millet gari, halt, 
and sajgure, are grown in Ahmadnagar. They are so like that it 
is not easy to distinguish them. Gari is an inferior variety which 
ripens in three and a half months, Aali is longer and takes more 
time to mature, and sajgure ripens quickly, has a small grain, and is 
seldom grown without water. Béjri is the chief food of the middle 
classes. It is pleasanter to the taste and is more nourishing 
than jvdri and is used chiefly as a bread grain though it is sometimes 

ed into léhi. The stalks called sarmad are given to cattle, 

t unless trodden into chaff are inferior to almost all other 
rh The green ears are parched and eaten under the name 
imbur. 

Wheat, gahu, Triticum «stivum, in 1881-82, had a tillage area 
of 151,026 acres. The uncertain rainfall is a great obstacle to the 
growth of wheat in Ahmad . Five varieties two of them 
watered or garden bakshi and Lhaple or jod, and three dry or 
field varieties, pivle, kdte, and pothe, are grown. Bakshi, which is 
also called banshi wheat, is yellow and large, and in ripening 
turns purple-bearded. It is the most esteemed variety, but it is 
not hardy enough to be much grown. It is occasionally grown in 
dry-crop land. Khaple, also called jod, is v hardy but 
requires pounding to separate the husk. The erences in 
the dry-crop varieties are, in Mr. Ozanne’s opinion, the result of 
climate and soil. In some soils and climates the field wheat or 
shetgahu keeps the characteristics of a hard light-yellow semi-trans- 
parent grain, in shape long and arched, It is then styled pivla. It 
1s also called déudkhani and ranks next to bakshi which it resembles, 
In most parts of Ahmadnagar, even where the purest pivla is sown, 
in a year or two a mixture of hard red or dull brown i 
appears. Where the inferior grains do not exceed fifty per cent, 

appropriate name is kdtegahu. In some seasons, nota ly when a 
heavy monsoon is followed by October rain and also by a little rain 
after the wheat is sown, a number of the yellow and red grains 
develop a non-transparent white ricey look. When these appear the 
wheat is said to have become potha. The merchants keep the names 
bakshi and pivia, but call the kdtegahu and pothegahu by the 
common name of laskari. In the present season (1884) pot % 
or white-marked grains have appeared where they were scarcely 
ever known before. The market price is highest for bakshi and 
pivla, and considerably lower for kdtegahu or dull brown. The more 
potha or white-marked grains in the dull-brown the smaller the 


value of the wheat. In man of see ivla wheat in 
two or three years will thine betes mixed wi ahu or dull- 
brown and uently with pothegahu or white-spotted. On the other 


hand there is little doubt that even in the best seasons pothegahu 
or white-spotted will not produce good pivia" The general opinion 





? The fo are Mr. Ozanne's estimates of the cost of growing wheat: Harrowing 
is thrice & hot season harrowing 14 as, an acre, a first rain harrowing 14 as., 
B772—34 
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is that the quality of the wheat is better in the lighter soils, but the 
outturn is generally so much larger that black soil is preferred? 

The hot weather harrowing for wheat is with a two or sometimes a 
four-bullock harrow. Itis sown.as gram with the two-tined seed-drill 
or moghad. Wheat is sometimes grown by itself, sometimes mixed 
with safflower. Itis sown during October and November and reaped 
during February and March. the previous judri and gram have 
been well weeded, neither bullock-hoeing nor et that ene 
wanted, The thick sowing in part explains the fact that w : 
is not as necessary as for judri which is also sown earlier and takes 
a long time before it begins to grow repadly. The kolpa tends also 
to loosen the upper soil, but wheat likes a firm seed bed. In 

land it is rolledibeforc and after sowing. The rapid consolidation 
of the wheat lands here make rolling unnecessary. Moreover, there 
is no danger of the crop being thrown out asin England by frost. 
Except in watered land, where one man in a field suffices, pane e. 
isusual. The crop is pulled up orsickled when dead ripe. It is tie 
into sheaves aot spread in pdchundds to dry like judri. If 
temporarily stacked in the field, the stack is styled a mandali. To 
erect a mandali one sheaf is placed upright as a centre and the others 
are carefully ranged round it, heads down. If the field is | a 
second or third storey to the stack is made, the centre sheaf ng 
placed upright as before. Regularity of stacking is carefully atten: 
to, so that the theft of one or two sheaves may be readily detected. 
The first operation on the thrashing floor is to beat out the earth 
clinging to the roots of the plants. When this is done, the sheaves 
are oeied and spread over the floor, and trodden with unmuzzled 
bullocks till the stalks are broken into fine pieces and the grain 
is freed. The grain is then winnowed. The bye-product or chaff 
is used as cattle food. It is poor stuff, but in wheat districts ia 
given with gram chaff which is more nourishing. It helps to make 
up the necessary bulk. When jréri is poor and stunted the cattl 
have to live on the wheat and gram chaff In winnowing wheat, 
the man who watches the fall of the chaff and grain is careful that 
small grains, such as result from frost-bite, are separated from the 
best. The average acre yield is estimated at about 1000 pounds 
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and a cross harrowing 7 as., that is a total harrowing cost for wheat of Ra, 9’; rete 
10as. an acre; covering § as. ; hand-weeding § aa, an acre ; harvesting eight per cen 
of the crop; thrashing and winnowing 49 per cent: re lacing of oxen 10 as. am acre 5 
craftemen’s claims about 96 pounda the acre (6 mana to ie acres). 


* Mr. Ozann is of opinion that not much improvement in wheat cultivation will 
result from the use of imy seed, The wheats of each district show what variety is 
best suited tothem, After the famine, Jabalpur pisi wheat, a soft white, was sown in 
the Athni subdivision of Belgaum. It rapidly degenerated to ahardred, Kanhur-pathar 
dry-crop hake, a celebrated variety from an clevated port; of the Parner sub- 
division of Ahmadnagar, Tree ee ey, So good farmers in Neviea in dry-crop land, 
In two years it became 80 like the inary stefgahe that it could not be distinguished 
from it. In certain Pirner villages especially Brihmangaon the pirda wheat 
keeps its colour and other characteristics, This, sown in Nevisn, in two 
degencrated — sr ee Mr, Ozanne thinks that in ¢ Ss 
encouragement should be given to the sowing of vlc. If it falls off 
seed should be brought from villages. where it peti The | 
to their own benefit and would i such suggestions. But their interest in 
improving wheat is of recent date. Till wheat came into foreign demand, it was” 
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in watered land and at about 500 pounds in dry land. Wheat 
is subject to a disease called témbera or rust which is generally 
brought on by excess of rain when the wheat is in ear. The 
in slightly rots and becomes covered with a reddish powder. 
China or khira is like rust except that it attacks the crops in 
circle, and causes only partial damage. Wheat is used as a 
grain and is seldom eaten by the poor except on feast days. The 
llour is used largely in pastry and sweetmeats. Wheat keeps good 
for several years in pevs or grain-pits; in the open air it soon 
turns bad. The flour cannot be kept so long as the flour of 
American wheat. Parched green wheat ears called ombya are 
eaten and the straw mixed with chaff is used as a fodder. By 
itself wheat straw is held to be unwholesome for cattle, Small 
quantities of wheat come from the Nizém’s country and large 
quantities are sent to Sholépur, Poona, and Bombay, . 


Rice, bidt, Oryza sativa, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 7078 
acres, is grown in the west near the Sahyidris and as a change cr 
in garden lands in the east. It is sown in June and reaped 
sometimes in September but generally in October and November. 
Most rice is sown in seed-beds and planted in small bunches when 
six or eight inches high. The straw is valued as Ri pe pane 
for cattle. Riceis part of the daily food of the middle and upper 
classes, and is eaten by the r on feast days. It is either 
simply boiled or parched ce aaa in the forms known as ldhi, 
poke, and murmure’ Rice flour is used in many preparations. 

Néchni, Eleusine corocana, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 22,820 
acres, is grown in wet lands sometimes by planting out and 
sometimes by sowing with the drill. It is also often grown in 
high-lying lands. It is sown in June and ripens in October or 
November, It does not require a deep or rich soil, but wants 
moisture. The straw mixed with chaff is used as fodder. Ndchni 
is used as a bread-grain only by the poorer classes near the 
Sahyddris. The green heads are parched and eaten. Like green 
jvari heads they are called hwrdds, 

Barley, sdétw, Hordeum hexastichon, had in 1881-82 a tillage area 
of 104 acres. It is sown in black soils in November, is always 
watered and manured, and is reaped in February. The flour is 
used as ready cooked food. The grain is parched and ground and 
mixed with a little gram and wheat flour and flavoured with seeds, 
It is usually eaten in little dough balls mixed with water. It 
is also used in Hindu shriddh or anniversary and Shrdévni or 
yearly purifying ceremonies, 





pore less extensively and stored in pita tobe used in years of scarcity. Naturally 

little care was taken to improve it. Much more intelli and care are 

in the choice of jedri and /diyri seed, which proves that the people understand the 

principle of picked secd, but that it has not hitherto paid them to apply it to wheat. 
' For poke rice is soaked in water, scalded, and leftto drain ina basket, peeehed, anil 

pounded. For murmure, rice is artially dried in the sun after a three * soaking 

and subsequent scalding. It is slightly parched, and the husk is separated hy rubbing 

lime. Salt water is thrown over it, and the grain is again parched in 

Both pote and murmure are sometimes used as ready-cooked food for a journey. 
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Maize, makka, Zea mays, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 1086 
acres, when unwatered is sown in June in black soils and ripens in 
A With water it can be grown at any season. The heads 
or are usually eaten green, and the ripe grain, parched into 
léhi and ground to flour, is used for various purposes. ‘The stalk is 
a very coarse fodder. 

Cajan Pea, twr, Cajanus indicus, with in 1881-82 a area of 
33,122 acres, is eaten as a pulse by almost every class. It is sown 
with bdjri in June and spectre hate 8 One of the 
four tubes of the drill is stopped and a se tube is fastened 
to the drill by a rope. This tube is held by a man who walks 
behind and the seed through it into the furrows made by the 
coulter attached to the paviodate stopped tube. It is sown in this 
way because it isa reading plant which requires much room. 
During the eight months it is on the ground tur is said to flower 
and seed eight pegs Be those oer remaining on the bush till harvest. 
It yields a superior yellow split pulse or dai, only a little less valuable 
than gram. Whe green ‘pots are aleo ates toa weneeatie The 
leaves and pod-shells are an excellent fodder. The stalks are 

nerally used for wattling house walls and roofs and for Spr | 
baskeutend brooms and as fuel by the poor. Tur charcoal is m 
valued in making gunpowder. 


Gram, harbhara, Cicer arietinum, had in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
61,470 acres. It requires good black soil and is not y grown 
as a dry-crop except in the Gangthadi or Godavari valley. Gram 
follows Indian millet or juéri, the best time for sowing it bei the 
Hast Nakshatra that is from the 7th to the 14th October or alittle 
than wheat. Gram is sown with the two-tine or moghad seed drill. 
The land is prepared in the same way as for jraéri, but, iden to the 
spreading Plies of the plant, bullock-hoeing is not possible. As 
gram also keeps down weeds hand-weeding is not necessary except to 
slovenly cultivators. Watching is not usual except against thieves, 
The crop is pulled up by the hand protected by a cloth or cut by the 
sickle, and piled in the field in small heaps each about a head-load 
called peta or bundle. When convenient the crop is stacked in the 
field in hudis or tépés. When brought to the thrashing floor the 
stalks are spread and the pods beaten out by sticks. The stalks are 
picked out by hand and thrown on the manure heap for watered land 
or else burnt. The rest, containing the mixed with leaves and 
small twigs, are winnowed, and the s are thrown over the floor 
to be trodden out by bullocks. The chaff or bhusa is carefully 
emit as cattle food, measured by the mot or large double blanket. 

Vhen the grain is thrashed or trodden out by cattle the pod shells 


which falls from its leaves kills the weeds. The pea is eaten 
as a vegetable, either boiled or parched when it is called hola, en 
ripe like other pulses it is split into dal and eaten in a variety of 
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ways. The ripe grain is also given to horses and the dry stalks are 
good fodder." 

Green Gram, mug, Phaseolus mungo, had in 1881-52 a tillage area 
of 5455 acres. It is sown in June in shallow black or light stony 
soils without water or Bigareiduen bee Bee Pl mber. The 

n are eaten as a table, and the ripe {-preen is 
len iled either whole Ais lit into ddl. It is ed, ron 
to flour, and made into spice } It is also into porridge. 
The leaves and stalks are good fodder. Mugi,a variety of mug is 
sown with bijri in June and reaped in November. The pea is 
small and blackish. 

Black Gram, udid, Phaseolus mungo, had in 1881-82 a tillage area 
of 1922 acres. It is sown with bdjri in June and harvested in 
September. Its split pea or ddl is highly esteemed and is the chief 
element in the thin wafer-biscuits called pdpad. The grain is 
considered the most fattening food for horned cattle and bears 
about the same market value as gram. Udadi is a smaller variety 
sown with bajri in June and cut in November. Its pea like the 
adid pea is black. 

Horse-Gram, kulthi or hulga, Dolichos uniflorus or biflorus, in 
1881-82 had a tillage area of 38,153 acres. It is sown with bdjri 
‘in June and ripens in November. It is eaten boiled whole or split 

as dal and in soup and porridge, and is also given to horses. 
leaves and stalk are good fodder. : 


Lentils, masur, Ervum lens, in 1881-82 had a till area of 267 
acres. Itis sown in black soils in November or December and 
harvested in February or March. The green pods are sometimes 
cate a vegetable, and the ripe pulse is eaten boiled either whole 
or split. 

The Pea, vatana, Pisum sativum, in 1881-82 had a tillage area of 
1455 acres. It is sown in October or November and matures in 
four and a half months. It flourishes only in moist soil. The 
seed is eaten green as a vegetable and when ripe in various ways. 
It is not made into split pulse or dal. The leaves and stalks are 
good fodder. 

Sesame, fi/, Sesamum indicum, in 1881-82 had a tillage area of 
10,794 acres. It is of two kinds white gor« or havra and black 
kdia. Except in colour there seems to be no difference between 
these two sesames, but from its pleasanter colour in sweetmeats the 
white commands a higher price. It is sown in June usually with 
bdjri either mixed or in separate furrows, and sometimes by itself 
on land that has long lain fallow ; it is cut in November. It yields 
an oil which is preferred in cookery to all other oils. The pa fe or 
pend from which the oil has been pressed is eaten by Kunhis with 
salt and given to cattle. The plant is not used as a fodder. 


*The following are Mr. Ozanne's estimates of the cost of gram cultivation : 
Harrowing is thrice repeated a hot-weather harrowing costing 7 as, an acre, a first rain- 
harrowing costing 14a, and a second costing 7 a#. that is a total harrowing 
cost for gram of Ra. 1}; sowing las, ; seed-covering 8 as,; hand-weeding § aa, ; 
sileg bel hi and thrashing and winnowing 4{ pounds, and craftemen’s claims 
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Safflower, kardai, Carthamus tinctorius, is grown in 
Shevgaon. It is sown in black soils in October or November alor 
with wheat or late juéri_ mixed or in separate furrows, and is 

in February or March. It is the chief oil plant of the district and 
is highly esteemed for fattening sheep. The young leaves are boiled 
as a vegetable and the oil is much valued in cookery. The flowers 
yield a red dye. 

Linseed, ashi, Linum usitatissimum, in 1881-82 had a tillage area 
of 4930 acres, It is sown in rich black soils often with gram 
wheat in separate furrows or by itself as a separate crop, 
without water or manure is harvested in February. e seed is 
eaten in relishes or chatnis, and the oil which is prod in the 

ion of one pound of oil to four pounds of seed is used in 
The fibre of the plant is not used. 


Castor-seed, erandi, Ricinus communis, is sown either in June or 


5 


é 


in patches by itself. It grows without water or manure, and is 
harvested in November or February. The stem and flowers are red, 
It is not much grown and the oil is more used as a lamp oil than as 
a medicine. The oil is extracted by husbandmen for home use by 
boiling the bruised bean and skimming the oil that rises to the 
surface, By this process four shers of seed yield one sher of oil. 
The leaf is used as an application for guineaworm and the dried 
root as a fever-scarer. A r variety with green stem and flowers 
but otherwise the same as the smaller variety is grown in gardens 
round other crops. Both varieties are perennial and grow to a 
considerable size. They are never allowed to remain on the ground 
for a second year. 


Cotton, kd coos pag herbaceum, in 1881-82 had a fine 
area of 32,251 acres e quantity grown is small com wi 
that in other Deccan districts. It is sown in June in or red 
soil and without water or manure, is fit for picking in November 
and December and sometimes as late as February or March. It is 
gathered in three or four pickings. The seed called sarki is much 
‘sect as food for milch-cattle. The stems are used in inferior 

ket-work and cattle graze on the leaves and shoots after the 
picking is over. 

In 1822, according to the Collector, Captain Pottin r, of 
25,000 bighds sides cultivation not ave airs sein’ wikk Prem; 
Cotton was brought from Berar in small quantities; none left the 
district. There was no trade in cotton; the sale even of one khandi 
had never been known. It sold at seven pounds (34 shers) the 
rupee or at £7 (Rs. 70) a khandi of 500 pounds, Cotton was sown _ 
in A'’shdd or June-July with the early crops and was picked in 
Paush and Mdgh that is January-February. The tillage was far 
from careful. The fields were cleared, the seed was rolled in clay, and 
passed through the two-tined seed-drill or moghad. Whenthe plants 
were six or seven inches high, some landholders earthed them up; 
others did no more than weed them at intervals till the crop was 
ripe, Ahmadnagar was not a cotton district because cotton would 
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w in none of its soil except in the best black and also because 
the rainfall was generally too scanty and occasionally was untimely. 
According to a local proverb, if rain fell in the svaté fortnight m 
eg eae ovember there would not be enough cotton to make lamp 
wicks. 

In 1830 an enterprising Hindu merchant of Ahmadnagar named 
Basvantsing, offered to grow and supply Government with clean 
cotton, provided he received an advance of money free of interest, 
The Collector was authorised to advance him £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
on substantial security. Basvantsing the first season delivered in 
Bombay about fifty bales of cotton at the rate of Rs. 115 per khandi. 
London brokers described this cotton as of staple and clean 
oe ag “port except per sg mix shor brown. It was 
valued at 5d. to 54d. the poun e example of Basvantsing was 
followed by others to whom advances were aAs on similar terms* 
Some rather good though small parcels of cotton were delivered to 
Government and consigned by them to China, but no material or 
lasting improvement resulted. Some American cotton-seed sent by 
Government to Basvantsing did not thrive, apparently because 
er pope bei age The ga Nec some of = 

in hi en. e ear it yi a crop, 

the plants were left in the eerie in ae nach season 
were in great strength and covered with blossoms* In 1836, as 
an encouragement to cotton cultivation in the Deccan, Govern- 
ment declared all Sane Ot OE ne eg one 
from the land tax for five years or till the 30th of April 1842. 
This measure was not approved by the Court of Directors and was 
cancelled on the 20th of January 1838. The cancelling of the 
concession put a stop to cotton-growing. Cotton did not prosper; 
the landholders thought grain a much more paying crop. Foreign 
cotton had nowhere been adopted or grown with success. In 1840 
Dr. Gibson was satisfied that, except New Orleans the foreign cotton 
he had tried was unsuited to the Ahmadnagar soil and climate. He 
thought further experiments with Pernambuco and Egyptian cotton 
would end in useless expenditure. In 1844, as in 1822, the Collector's 
opinion was that cotton would flourish only in a small tract in the 
south near the Bhima and that there it would suffer much from want 
of rain. All the men who took the Government advances lost by 
their venture. In 1848, Mr.S er, the Collector, reported that the 
persons to whom money had been advanced were ruimed. In 1848 
only 2638 acres were under local and none were under foreign cotton. 
The local produce was bought by local Mhars whose women made it 
into thread which was used in weaving coarse cloth. In 1551 the 
dryness of the air was thought to be the reason why 





1 East India Papers, IV, 763-5. j 
* Between 1830 and 1832, besides a loan of £5000 (Re. 50,000) without interest 
made to Basvantsing, a loan of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) was made to one 
of £400 (Ra. 4000) to one Vithal Balkrishna Divekar, and of £25 (Ra. 
each to the headmen of Raburi-Khard and Sursh. Rev. Rec, 625 of 1835, 243. 
3 Cassell's Cotton in the Bombay Presidency, 20. 
* Rev. Rec. 406 of 1832, 251-52. * Rev. Rec, 1564 of 1844, 54, 55. 
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80 poor a cotton- ing district. The sub-division where most 
bie tone grown Soe Tiki and in Jaémkhed the whole area 
was only 1000 acres, Up to 1860-61 a small import from Paithan 
and Bérsi served to meet the demands of the local weavers. The 
price was a trifle over 14d. (la.)a pound. In 1859-60 the area under 
cotton had risen to 4655 acres. 

The following table shows for the nineteen years ending 1860-61 
the total tillage area, the area under cotton, and the area capable 
of yielding cotton : 

Ahmadnagar Cotion, 1841-1267. 








Though little cotton was either grown or used in Ahmadnagar, 
in 1862 a considerable through traffic went from Berar and the 
Nizim’s country through the Imémpur pass forty-six miles from 
the town of Ahmadnagar. It entered the Ahmadnagar district at 
Navgaon on the Godavari about eight miles below Paithan and went 


through the villages of Kuspuri, Miri, Manka, Shevgaon, Chapergaon, 
pe 


The demand for cotton which followed the American War in 
1862 greatly increased this trade. The country round was searched 
for every available pound. This found its way chiefly to Ahmadnagar 
as it was a convenient market, and carts and ~bullocks would 
probably be able to secure a return load of salt or groceries from 
the coast. As the cotton was usually carried by pack-bullocks 
the name boja or bullock-load was commonly applied to two bales 
or dokdas. On reaching Ahmadnagar the cotton was left at 
Bandubhai's adda or station, an open space within cantonment limits 
in front of the distillery. Bandubhdi was a headman or mukadam 
who let carts on hire and was allowed to use the land asa 
convenient standing ground for his carts, There was no shelter and 
there were nogodowns. The only convenience was.a well from which 
water could be drawn for men and beasts and a wide space on which 
loads could be piled and left under the doubtful charge of jaglidg or 
watchmen who as often as not pilfered the prope y entrusted to their 
care. In the rains whatever cotton was left at Ahmadn was 
stored in empty houses, chiefly at the Fara Bag, which, as a cotton 
store, yielded Government about £20 (Ra. 200) a year. In 1878 
through the exertions of Mr. T. Stewart, C.S., the Acting Collector 
a new Ahmadnagar cotton market was built. "ees were 
levied of jd. (} a.) for storing the cotton in open ground, and 3d. 
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(2 as.) in the godown. During the five years ending 1881-82 the 
quantity of cotton stored at the Ahmadnagar market has gradually 
increased from 18,496 in 1878-79 to 83,972 dokdids or bales in 
1881-82." In 1852-83 there was a further marked increase. It was 
estimated that a 100,000 dokdds or bales would be brought to market. 
As in former times most of the cotton continues to be grown in the 
country to the east of the district. 

Brown Hemp, ambddi, Hibiscus cannabinus, with in 1881-82 a 
tillage area of 344 acres, is sown along with bdjri in June. It 
requires about a month longer than bdjri to ripen and is left in the 
field when the béjri is cut. Most field ropes are made of hemp. 

Sugarcane, us, Saccharum.officinarum, with in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 2801 acres, is one of the most important of watered crops 
If the erop is good, in spite of the outlay on manure and water, the 

rofit is very large, Four chief kinds of sugarcane are grown, 
vila or black, puwndydbas or pale yellow, bahmand white and purple, 
and kadi or white. Kéla or black, also called témbda egal: is 
of a dark mulberry colour and grows six to ten feet high and one 
and a half to two and a half inches thick. It is very juicy and 
yields dark brown raw sugar or gul. Pundydbds, also called pandhra 
or white, is pale yellow in colour and is thicker but shorter than 
the black and vields a lighter coloured and higher priced raw sugar. 
Bahmani, a variegated white and purple cane, is soft in the bark 
and is chiefly sold for eating raw. Kadi also called balkya or bet is 
white, and is slender, shorter, and less juicy than the others. It is 
sown along the edges of fields of the ‘other varieties as it requires 
little water, manure, or care. In damp lands the kudi or bet yields 
a second growth from the original stock. In growing sug e the 
ground is several times ploughed in different directions and harrowed. 
Forty to seventy cartloads of manure tothe acre are spread over the 
field. ‘The furrows are eighteen inches apart lengthways and four 
and a half to seven and a half feet apart crossways. ‘The cane is 
propagated by means of layers which are cut in lengths of about 
a foot or a foot and a half. The planter takes a number 
of these pee of cane in his hand, and, after a stream of 
water has been turned into the furrow, he walks along it dropping 
the pieces of cane one after the other lengthwise into the 
trench and treading them into the soft yielding earth. This 
cane requires watering every fourth, fifth, or sixth day ; shallow soils 
requiring water oftener than deep. During the hot season while the 
shoots are tender, to shade the young canes, in the spaces between 
the rows it is common to set some creeping plants, generally the 
ghevdi, which is cut as soon as the young canes have gained a certain 
height. As soon as the canes are planted the garden is surrounded 
with a thorn fence to keep out cattle. Growing sugarcane wants 
constant watching, the jackal being its chief enemy from its fondness 
for biting the young stalks and sucking the juice. After about 
twelve months, the cane ripens and is cut down and carried in 
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bundles to the sugar-mill. In the Akola déngs or hill lands a 
purple sugarcane is grown without watering. As soon as the rice is 
off the ground in good level red soil in valley bottoms, the is 
pereted and manured, and in January the cane joints are planted. 
ey soon sprout, and next January the crop is fit for cutting 
without being watered in the hot season. ‘his cane is said to take 
little out of the soil, and is followed by rice in the following rains. 
The mill or charak, which is used in pressing the juice, is ey: rude 
and cumbrous. It is made entirely of wood and is worked by two 
pairs of oxen. Two spears solid cylinders, eighteen to twenty 
Inches across and call a cor and Peg tas navra navri, whose 
u parts work into other with oblique cogs, are made to 
sarolve by means of a level beam whose centre is fixed to the 
husband screw and whose ends are yoked to oxen. The cane is 
stripped of its leaves, cut into lengths of two or three feet and 
thrice passed by hand between the cylinders. The juice is ht 
in a vessel below which from time to time is emptied into a 
circular boiling pan called kadhai. When the pan is full the fire 
beneath it is lighted and fed chiefly with the pressed canes, After 
eight to twelve hours’ boiling and skimming the juice is partially 
cooled in earthen and finally poured into round holes d 
in the earth and lined with cloth. In these holes it forms solid 
lumps called dhep or dhekul and e this state is fit ey et. The 
whole -making goes on in the open air or in a light tem 
shed, an a neither night nor day till the crop is finished’ The 
mill usually belongs to one or more landholders, and costs £1 14s, 
to £2 4s. (Rs 17-22). The wood for the press is often supplied 
by the Kunbi who pays the carpenter 10s, to 16s. (Rs. 5-8) for his 
labour. The pan is generally hired jointly My one or two landholders 
at £1 (Rs. 10) or at 6d, to 74d. (4-5 as.) a day. 

Tobacco, tambikhu, Nicotiana tabacum, in 1881-82 had a tillage 
area of 6428 acres. Sandy friable soil and river borders enriched 
with flood-loam are specially suited to the growth of tobacco, Tt 
is sown in June in a nursery, and, when large enough, the seedlings 
are planted out. Only one or two weedings are required, At 
the second weeding the lower shoots are picked off, and, when 
the plants are full grown, the tops and blossoms are also 
picked that the strength of the plant may go to make the leaves 
thick and large. When the leaves begin to wither, the stalks 
are cut near the root and are spread to dry. When the leaves 
are dry water in which surad grass, probably the spikenard 
grass, has been soaked is sprinkled over them for two or three 
days. ‘Ihe leaves and sometimes the stalks are tied in small 
bundles and packed in a pit at the bottom of which grass or jrtré 
stalks have been laid. They are covered with grass and earth and 
are kept in the pit about seven days. When taken out of the pit 
the leaves are again dried and are then ready for sale. 

Vines, drakeh, Vitis vinifera, are grown in the best garden lands 
near Ahmadnagar and to a limited extent in Parner, Shevgaon, 
Shrigonda, and Jamkhed, The vine is grown from cuttir In 
August or September the vine-grower gets euttings each with 1 three 
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or four eyes and puts them into a bed near the well, each eutti 

being buried till the lower eye is level with the ground and the top 
of the cutting is sealed with clay and cowdung to keep in the sap. 
These cuttings are watered daily and in about ten days begin to 
shoot. The ground in which the vines are to be planted is ploughed 
several times till itis free from clodsand weeds. At intervals of nine 
to twelve feet, pits are dug a foot anda half square and as deep and 
filled half with good soil and manure mixed in equal quantities. The 
sprouting cuttings are planted in pans in these pits, firmly set into 
their place with plain earth, and watered every six days. As the 
shoots grow four small stakes are placed round each cutting, and the 
shoots are trained from one to the other, tying them in their places 
but keeping each vine separate. In five months they grow to the 
height of a man when thick stakes of the coral tree pdngdra Erythrina 
indiea, are planted near them as permanent supports, and the 
top shoots of the vines are naEped off and they are trained on the 
coral trees. ‘The coral tree is often a growing stump about five feet 
high and pollarded, For twelve months other me produce, the 
egg-plant, onion, and pumpkin are raised in the vineyard, care 
being taken to water the vines once a week unless the rainfall is 
heavy. In the following October all the branches are pruned to 
three eyes from the stem, the prunings being available as cuttings, 
and the Hower soon appears. After the fruit has begun to form 
water is not allowed to remain in the bunches, and every ni 

for the first two months the husbandman walks round and gently 
shakes each vine, holding a basket lid underneath into which dead 
or diseased leaves, fruit, and insects fall and are earried away and 
burnt." A vineyard is calculated to yield a quarter crop at 
the end of the first year, a half crop at the end of the second 
year, and a full crop at the end of the third year, and, with a 
moderate amount of care, lasts for about fifty years giving a full 
crop each year. The vine is also trained on a strong open trellis 
which is set over the vineyard about six fect from the ground. 
The pollarded plant is said to give the best yield, but the rich prefer 
the trellis training both for its look and its shade; it is also said to 
keep the vine in strength to a greater age. The vines yield a crop 
of sweet grapes in January February aud March, and acrop of sour 
grapes in August. The sour crop is large but the husbandmen do 
not encourage it as it is of little value; the sweet crop receives the 
greatest care but is not easily brought to perfection. After each 
ae the vines are pane and after the sour crop they are manured 
with salt, sheep's dung, and salt-fish which is particularly valued as it 
is supposed to keep off white ants.. Once every five or six days the 
earth is loosened round the roots and the vines are flooded. When 
the buds appear the vine is often attacked by a blight. ‘To remove 
the blight the branches are shaken over a cloth into which the 
blight falls. Itis then carried to a distance and destroyed. The 
diseased branches have to be shaken three times a day till the buds 
are an inch long. ‘To grow vines requires an outlay much beyond 





* Major G. Coussmaker, former Superintendent Photozincographic Office, Poona. 
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the means of most market-gardeners. There is no profit for the 
first two or three years. Men from Bombay, Ahmadnagar, and 
Sirur buy the growing crop, the ener agreeing to continue to 
water them and the buyers paying for the watchmen who are 

day and night and in some cases for hoeing and manuring. 
buyers, who pay only half the sum agreed, count the bunches and 
estimate their value at about 2d. the pound (6 shers the rupee). A 
vineyard, estimated to contain about thirty-five bullock of 
120 pounds each, yields a crop worth about £35 (Rs.350). No‘attempt 
is made to separate the ripe fruit from the unripe, the diseased from 
the sound. The bunches are wrapped more or less securely in 
grass, put into baskets, and carried on bullocks to the nearest 
railway station, which sometimes takes two days to reach. From 
the faite station the owner consigns them to a broker at the 
Bombay Crawford Market who puts them to auction, and, deducting 
his fee, remits the 1 Spree purchaser Who pays the husbandman 
the remainder of the sum agreed. The grapes are sold at the 
Crawford Market at about 4d. the pound (8} shers the rupee). 

Betel Leaf, pan, ree betel, is much grown in jat, Nagar, 
Parner, Samgamner, Shevgaon, Shri , and Jim It is 
raised from layers. The ground is carefully ploughed and 
cleaned and is given as much as seventy-five cartloads of manure 
the acre. Layers of the betel-leaf vine are laid in rows about 24 
feet apart and the field is surrounded by a thorn fence. In the month 
of August shevri Sesbania wgyptica plants are sown six to nine 
inches apart in a row, and when the plants are three feet high betel- 
vine layers are put in. After the first year some of the shevri plants 
are cut so that the remaining plants may be one foot nine inches 
apart. On each of these a betel-vine climbs. After five or six 
years the shevri plants die and pangéra Erythrina indica branches, 
about eight feet long and three to four inches round, are put in 
which generally take root and grow into trees. In afew cases shevga 
Guilandina morinda plants being more durable are used. The trees 
are allowed to ee eight to nine feet and then pollarded so that 
there may not be much shade and coolness. The betel-vines have 
to be watered at least once in ten days and do not yield leaves fit 
for use until the third year. They are then plucked every eight 
or ten days. Once a year the plants are cut to the ground, manure 
is given, and the young shoots are allowed to spring. The leaves 
have a pungent aromatic taste. 


Carrots, radishes, and onions are grown in garden lands. When 
the crop is ready, the husbandman cuts off a thick slice from the 
crown end of the roots of the carrots and radishes and from the 
root end of those of the onions. These he puts two fingers deep 
below the soil in any place where there is a liberal supply of water. 
Aftera few weeks the roots shoot into vigorous flower stems, the 
seed of which is gathered four or five months after they have been 
planted. There are thus two crops in the year, one the root produced 
from the seed, the other the wed vinden’ from the root. 





* Major G, Coussmaker, former Superintendent Photozincographic Office, Poona. 
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Gourds, melons, and other vegetables are frequently grown in 
dry river beds during the hot weather. The stream is confined 
within narrow limits by banks of sand, and the beds are generally 
well supplied with water and the outturn is large. The risk that 
the labour of weeks may be lost by an untimely fall of rain is 
considerable. 

1 In 1824-25 Captain Pottinger, the Collector, planted in his garden 
about eighty-five yards of mulberry hedge and reared worms, which 
produc oa 13 ounces (33 tolds) of superior silk. In 1830, to 
encourage the growth of the mulberry tree, Tukdrim Dhondi Pinsare 
and Anandrivy Keshav Ekbote were each granted a loan of £50 
(Rs. 500) without interest and cach presented with twenty bighda 
of rent-free land whose yearly assessment was £6 I4e. (Rs. 67), A 
third loan of £100 (Rs. 1000) also without interest was made 
to one Vithal Balkrishna. All of these attempts ended in 
failure. ?At the same time more systematic and more costly 
experiments were made by the Civil Surgeon Dr. Graham in 
the Fara garden about two miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, In 
July 1830 about 263 acres (351 bighds) of the Fara — assessed 
ata yearly rent of £60 4s. (Rs. 602) were leased for twenty-five 
years rent-free to Dr. Graham the Civil Surgeon. A sum of £300 
(Rs. 3000) was also advanced to him. Some Chinese and — 
convicts who were skilled silk-workers were also placed at hi 
disposal. Up to the 3ist of December 1831 Dr. Graham was 
chiefly busied in planting a small mulberry, which was probably 
the ahoecs indica. The tree, which grew six to ten feet high, had 
a small berry.and in favourable soils threw out a fair-sized leaf 
which was sometimes indented and sometimes not. It was planted in 
close hedgerows, as in Bengal, and when it was four or five feet high 
every alternate row was taken up and the bushes planted in other 
parts of the garden in holes twelve feet apart. The gain of havin 
so much space round each plant was that the soil round them coul 
be aetied by bulloek instead of by hand. In this way 12,000 to 
15,000 bushes were planted. It was afterwards found that the 
waste of water in watering these trees was so great as to overbalance 
the saving in labour. The empty spaces were accordingly filled, 
and hedgerows formed twelve feet apart. The intermediate s 
was well ploughed, and, except two or three feet on each side of each 
row, was sown with gram and other low grains which did not rise 
high enough to harm the trees. This was partly to make the ground 
pay. At the same time, it was on the whole the most economical 
plan for watering the trees and keeping the ground clean. The 
small mulberry was grown because its leaf was sweeter, more 
resinous, and less fibrous than the large coarse leaf of the Morus 
rubra, and the worms fed on it yielded finer silk. The small 
mulberry did not thrive. Its roots were not strong enough to 
pierce the hard black Ahmadnagar soil. Towards the end of 1831 


' Rom. Rev. Rec. 406 of 1332, 251-252. 
i. a India by Mr. Geoghegan, Under Secretary to the Government of India 
(1872). 
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Dr. Graham turned his attention to sai a mulberry intermediate 
in size between the large and the small mulberry which his Chinese 
eer had pointed to him as the best mulberry in the country. 
it grew into a pretty large tree. In the latter half of December 
1831, about 800 trees of this middle mulberry were planted out. To 
give them every chance large holes were dug and tilled with white 
earth and manure so that the roots might grow strong enough to 
pass into the heavier and closer black soil. One field was laid out 
in hedgerows of this middle mulberry twelve feet apart. Sixty 
buds of the middle mulberry and ten of the large mulberry were 
grafted on to the small variety. Some cuttings of the Morus alba 
were brought from the village of Jamgaon, where, in black soil, were 
four large vigorous trees. A plant of the white mulberry and a 
kind of Morus indica belonging to St. Helena, and a plant of the 
Italian Doppia foglia had been sent by Dr, Lush from Diipuri in 
Poona and were flourishing. About forty-five acres (60 bighds) were 
under mulberries, but as most of them were of the small kind for 
which the soil was unsuited the outturn of leaf was not large. 


Dr, Graham found the soil of the Fara garden unsuited for 
mulberry-growing. It had a very great proportion of alumina 
without any silicious earth to keep it open, It consequently 
sucked in and held much water. As it parted with this water in 
the fair weather it shrank and eps into fissures which laid bare 
the roots, Again the strength of the soi! had been weakened b 
constant watering and cropping without manure. A third difficulty 
was the harydli and runda grasses. These gave ineessant trouble, 
‘Their roots ran underground on all sides to a depth of four feet or 
more. They were about the size of a writing quill, and had joints 
from which fresh roots struck out. They often formed a complete 
basket-work round the mulberry roots and stunted their growth. 
Searcely was one plot of ground cleaned when another was found to 
be overrun, and the store of grass in the first was soon renewed from 
the underground roots. The palace of the Fara garden was repaired 
at considerable expense. A passage was made across the pond and - 
feeding rooms were fitted up on the plan recommended by Count 
Dandola, The size and coolness of the building made it excellently 
suited for a feeding place. Two Chinamen, ata monthly enost 
of £6 8s. (Rs. 64), were placed at Dr. Graham's disposal, These two 
Chinamen, one of whom was paid £4 16s. (Rs. 45) and the other £1 
12s. (Rs. 16) a month, reeled the silk, ‘They had a most simple 
winding machine which they had brought seeretly from China, 
The most approved English winder and the favourite ltalian 
winder had been sent to Dr. Graham. Neither of these machines 
was so well suited to make reeling a honse process as the simple 
China winder. It required only one person to manage it and might 
he used by Hindu or Musalmén women in any corner of their house, 
It was so light that the reeler could carry it about and work 
where he pleased. The silk throwsters brought their women 
and sons and learnt under the Chinamen and did not receive 
any wages from Dr. Graham until they were expert enough 


to be regularly employed. The quantity of pure silk which 
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Dr. Graham's Bengal worm cocoons yielded was one-eleventh of their 
weight. This was the proportion yielded in Italy and was much 
higher than the Bengal yield. The China tafi or sereen on which 
the worm spun was two feet broad and about four feet long, and 
was formed of bamboos twisted into loops. The worms were 
thickly placed among these loops and exposed freely to the open air 
whieh hardened the cocoon and dried the fluid of which when 
spinning the worm throws out such large quantities. In November 
1831 the first crop of worms yielded four pounds of silk. By 
miscalculation the supply of leaves was too small. The worms were 
badly fed and the cocoons were soft and small. The Ahmadnagar 
silk-dealers offered Dr. Graham the same price as for the China silk 
that is £1 8s. to £1 16s, (Rs, 14-18) the two-pound sher. Of the 
quality of the Ahmadnagar silk, Dr. Lush wrote that valuations of 
samples showed that it was precisely suited to the wants of the 
weavers. Ifit had been finer, 1t would not have fetched a higher 
poe, and it would have had to be sent ‘to Bombay for export. 
Che samples were classed in Bombay with the China silk called 
tayscem which sold at 12s. to 13s. a pound (Rs.12-13 a 2-Ib. ser). 


The silk in damaged, deformed, abortive, or moth-eaten cocoons was 
spun into a coarse thread after being soaked for a night with some 
lentil seed, This spun-silk fetched Gs. a pound (Rs. 6 a aher) ; when 
mare a little finer it was expected to sell at Ss. a pound (Rs. 8 a sher). 

In 1832-33 the mulberry trees suffered from want of water. As 
the black mulberry was found to be the kind that suffered least from 
the drought several hundred cuttings were made. The Ahmadnagar 
silk merchants said that this year’s silk crop was second rate! 
Dr. Graham continued planting standards till he had some 1500 trees 
of the Madras mulberry when he fell ill and was foreed to go to 
England. In his absence Dr, Straker conducted the silk experiments 
for about three years, but without much snecess, the worms being 
badly reared and yielding small cocoons and little silk. On 
Dr, Graham’s return the advance made by Government was paid 
hack and the establishment was made over to a Lieutenant 
Shortrede, who took a Major Byne, a retired officer, into partnership. 
Major Byne preferred the St. Helena mulberry to any of those 
grown by Dr. Graham and devoted most of his attention to its 
cultivation, In 1837,Signor Mutti was appointed superintendent of 
silk culture in the Decean. He was to establish nurseries among 
other places at Ahmadnagar and Yeola in Nasik, to turn grass lands 
or kurans into mulberry gardens, and by the offer of premiums, to 
encourage husbandmen and others to plant the mulberry tree, to teach 
them how the tree was reared, and at the outset to superintend all 
mulberry plantations. In 1838 Dr. Graham's lease was extended for 
nineteen years. The garden passed from Major Byne to a Captain 
or Mr. Fenwick who in 1842 had about 15,000 trees, mostly two and 
a half to five years old, and an establishment of good pruners worm- 
rearers and silk-winders. In 1842, as the trees were much neglected 
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terIV- and required very mild treatment, only fifty-two ds of silly 
pai tad eis stade With such results it was not likely t t the srowth 
ae "of the mulberry would be popular, Not even the promise of a five 
Chor Darara, ears’ remission of rent induced the people to plant the mulberry 
“Balk. y July 1845, from want of knowledge and mismanagemeng, 
aided by some defect in the soil, the whole experiment was 

admitted to be a failure, Signor Mutti’s undertaking was abandoned 

in 1848. In 1880, Major Coussmaker, who between 1875 and 1882 

carried on tasar silk experiments at Poona, was working jn 
Ahmadnagar! In March and April he found many cocoons hanging 

from bor tree branches. By paying boys dd. (yy a.) a cocoon in 

one village he got over a thousand cocoons. At first the cocoons were 

found almost entirely on the bor Zizyphus jujuba tree, but in 188] 

they were found on the ain or sdedea a Terminalia tomentosa, and on 

the karvand Carissa carandas, Akola, where every year large 

numbers of trees were pollarded to make wood-ash, was a favourite 

lace for silk-worms. ® constant lopping troubled the isis on 

oes the squirrels, birds, lizards, and wasps, and the fresh shoots 

of the pollarded trees yielded the best possible food for worms. 

The Akola cocoons were more perfect than any Major Conssmaker 





n Puieom. In most years the first rainfall in June b swelling the black 
a Rats. soil fills the holes and fissures in which the different kinds of 
field rats live and destroys large numbers. In seasons when the 
early south-west rains fail the number of rats is always excessively 
large. Since the district under British management, three 
ears, 1826 1835 and 1879, are marked as Rat Years. In 1826, a 
failure of the early south-west rain was followed by a plague of the 
rats called mettides Gollunda mettada, They ate much of the seed 
and when the on began to ripen they climbed up the jvéri stalks 
and nibbled off the ears, So completely were many fields wasted 
| that no rents could be recovered. The landholders paid 
: Vadars and thousands of rats were killed but without perceptibl 
lessening their number, In September 1835 a quite incaleulabie 
army of rats infested many of the subdivisions for a considerable 
time, They seldom failed to completely destroy the crops of such 
fields as they attacked? Between January and March 1879, 
when the country was covered with jedri and wheat crops, hosts 
of rats and mice chiefly harans Gerbillys indicus, mettides Gollunda 
mettada, and koks Nesokea indica appeared in Parner, Shrigonda, 
and Karjat. They attacked the fields before the grain was rj 
enough to cut. They ruined some fields slowly, every night 
cutting cartloads of jedri and either eating the grain or dragerin 
the heads into their burrows. An army of rats suddenly intense 
other fields during the night, and, in a few hours, had eaten the 
grain like a flight of locusts. Government offered 24. (Re. 1) and 
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some time after ls. (8as.) for every hundred dead rats. Vadars 
Bhils and Mhars killed large numbers, some by poison and most by 
trapping. A serviceable trap was a thin board of wood eighteen to 
twenty inches long with a hinge near its middle fastened to the 
edge of a rdnjan or a barrel half full of water and baited near the 
a with some tempting food. The rat went for the bait, the png 
yielded, shot the rat into the water, and recovered its place r y 
for the next comer. The process of digging the rats out thoug 
tedious was found the most efficacious, but only a small part of the 
land which was riddled with their burrows was explored. It is 
doubtful whether their numbers were appreciably reduced ty 
artificial means. About 1,768,000 rats were tilled and the re 
amounted to about £1687 (Rs. 16,870). Dead rats were taken 
before the mdmlatdirs who paid the sanctioned reward and had 
the tails cut off and the rats buried. Rewards were begun on the 
22nd of July and the rue ended in the first fortnight of 
December 1879. Under the Collector's direction experiments were 
made in the Burmese method of catching rats and also with 
suffocating fumes, but in neither case with suecess, The le 
thinking them spirits were disappointed of the attempt to rid the 
country of the rats, When the suffocating plan was first tried the 
Collector got the loan of nets from some fishermen. On applying to 
them a second time they declined as they had been put out of caste 
for the help they had given. Many believed that the rats were the 
epics of those who died in the 1876-77 famine, Others thought 

ey were a plague sent by the gods to punish sin. Goats, fowls, 
and cocoanuts were offered to the village gods, Brahmans were fed, 
and saptéhds or seven days’ prayers were held in village temples, 
It is believed that the rain destroyed the greater number of the rats 
either directly by drowning them or indirectly by causing the 
soil to swell and close their jiesiecce It is also said that the frosts 
in November and December killed great numbers in Kopargaon. 
The story about the frost may be true as the commonest variety 
was a delicate creature. 


In October 1879, when the millet was in ear, a swarm of locusts 
came from the north, swept over a belt of country about fifteen 
miles wide, and passed south. As they flew, they looked bright- 
red and had a red under-wing. The people called them tol, Some 
fields where they alighted were cleared of their grain in an hour 
and a half. Dr. Fairbank believed they were the true migratory 
locusts of Marwar and Sind. Locusts did not again appear till June 
1832. The 1882 locust was the same species of locust that had 
passed through the district in 1879 and the people again called it tol, 
Several Marwiris recognised them as locusts. e rest of the 
people did not know them and had never heard of their troubling 
the country. Early in June from a Tuesday toa Saturday, every 
morning between eight and eleven, great swarms flew past. They 
were not close together, perhaps one every two yards, but the flight 
was in depth about an eighth of a mile and in breadth about sixty 
miles from Paithan in the east to Réhuri in the west. Some of 
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those who came first rose and joined the swarm as it passed, 
Their flight was from the irate to or ee Pa 
apparently weak ones, stayed and laid eggs about the end o une. 
The chee said the were like lumps of clean rice, and that 
the eggs laid b ch locust seemed stuck together in a small 
heap. Though this was not known at the time the male locust; 
died soon after pairing and the female soon after laying her eggs, 
Towards the end of July or the beginning of August minute pac: 
things, hopping like crickets, swarmed in the fields doing no 
and causing no alarm, In September there came heavy showers 
separated by gleams of sunny weather and the insects <prang into 
new life. They shed their green skins, became of an olive hue shad 
with green and brown, and grew rapidly. Their growth was 
accompanied by a ravenous hunger; they greedily deyoured every 
thing and caused most serious damage. Under the orders of 
vernment the district officers, European and native, revenue and 
lice, used every effort to destroy the locusts. Their energy and 
bour were of little avail. The number of the locusts was so 
enormous, millions in every small field, that all endeavours to 
destroy or even perceptibly to thin them were useless. The le 
were hopeless of success and gave no willing sid. A considerable 
sum was spent on rewards. But asthe few thousands which were 
being killed had no practical effect in reducing the swarms rewards 
were stopped. The damage to the early crops continued unchecked 
till the beginning of October. A few of the locusts got their wings 
at the beginning of October, and, by the middle of the month, most 
of them were fully fledged. For five nights during the October full 
moon swarms of locusts were seen at Ahmadnagar ing in front 
of the moon, travelling south-west. By the beginning of November 
not a trace of locusts was left. These locusts thouch full grown 
differed from the ruddy under-winged hot weather locusts in 
having no red markings Dr. Fairbank at the time correetly 
supposed that the ruddy tint would come with age, The flight of 
the locusts was the saving of great part of Ahmadnagar as they 
left before it was too late to sow the las crops. In more than 500 
villages the early crops had suffered. In fifty-nine vill in 
Kopargaon the gi crops were entirely destroyed and in all the 
other Kopargaon villages they suffered severely, Serious damage 
was also done in 128 villages of Sangamner, fifty-seven of Nevisa, 
153 of Akola, ninety-two of Réhuri, and seventeen of Nagar. The 
loss caused in Nagar was estimated at about a quarter crop (4 as.), 
in other subdivisions it ranged from three-eighths to a half (6-8 as.). 
Akola suffered most as there were no late crops to make good the 
loss of the early crops. As parts of the district had suffered from 
several previous harvests Government remitted or postponed 
the collection of about £16,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) of land revenue, 
chiefly in the parts of the district where no late crops could be 
grown. Though little distress was anticipated, grants of £700 
(Rs. 7000) and £500 (Rs, 5000) were sanctioned for expenditure on 
two roads. In November, after leaving the cultivated parts of 
sar, the locusts rested for a time on the Sahyddris and then 
passed south into the Konkan where they caused great damage, in 
places stripping bare miles of cocoa-palms, As there seemed little 
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season to doubt that with the beginning of the southerly winds in 
May the flights would be again borne north and breed in the Decean 
during the rains, efforts were made to spread a knowledge of the 
habits of the locusts and of the means which in other countries had 
been found successful in destroying them. The experience of the 
past year showed that the only hope of et e next swarm 
of locusts lay in attacking them in time. i 
might be successfully attacked at two stages of their growth. First 
by collecting and Goetroyine the eggs and secondly by destroying 
the young locusts before they reached the h stage. 
Towards the end of the hot weather, with the setting in of 
southerly winds, great Swarms of locust passed north through the 
North Konkan to Ahmadnagar. In June they paired, laid eggs, and 
died. Great efforts were made to destroy the eggs. The district was 
divided into circles and each circle was placed under an officer and 
all villagers were called on to help. The efforts to destroy the eggs 
were not successful. In laying the eggs the female locust buried 
them an inch or two below the surface. No trace was left and no 
quantity of eggs was destroyed, though a reward was 
offered of 2}d. a pound (3 as. the sher). Efforts were redoubled 
in July when the yo locusts began to appear. All available 
officers of every of Government service were employed 
as circle ins rs and in supervision, and the bulk of the ports. 
stimulated by their losses in the year before and pl with 
the success of the new devices, showed much wi and 
activity in the work of destruction, The Sind trench system and 
the Cyprus screen and pit system were tried. But as the locusts 
were chiefly in the crops and in the cone lands at the of fields 
it was impossible to drive them and both of these methods failed or 
were only partly successful. More successful measures were layi 
long eloths on the ground and driving the locusts on to them 
then closing and crushing the pe Khandesh traps of poles 
with a frame covered with sticky paper moved across the field; and 
Thana bag-nets drawn through the crops. The most successful 
method was skimming places which were full of locusts with a 
waistcloth or dhotar held slightly aslant. The young locusts jum 
on to the dhotars and remained till the dhotars were full when they 
were crushed todeath. By these ditferent devices enormous numbers 
of locusts were killed. The efforts made to destroy the locusts were 
aided by heavy rain under which numbers of the young locusts 
perished, The insects were also less healthy and vigorous than in 
the year before and seemed to suffer from worms and other 
parasites. By the end of November 1883 the locusts had 
disappeared. The damage done to the early erops was small. 
Almost the whole work of destruction was completed without the 
grant of rewards. In August l}d. (la.) was offered for every 
pound of full-grown locusts, but, probably because by that time 
most of the old locusts had perished, only £3 4s. (Rs, 32) were spent 
in rewards. At the end of the season £50 ‘ya 500) were t in 
buying turbans to present to the heads of the villages who had 
exerted themselves most in destroying the swarms. Some 
difference of opinion existed as to the variety of locust to which the 
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swarms belonged. When small and green the insect looked like a 
cricket. As it it shed its skin, its colour turned to olive 
brown with dusk shadings, and two wings were developed one over 
the other. The under-wing was at first reddish and the bi i 
gray, but the red fringe soon disap “i. The body of the full- 
grown insect was about two and a half inches long and the folded 
wings stretched nearly an inch further. When mature the win, 

in grew ruddy. The flights that passed north through Thana in 

y reddened whole hill-sides when they alighted.! A Bombay 
naturalist identified some specimens with achyfilus indiens, a 
locust peculiar to India, but Dr. mete of the British Museum 
thought the specimens shown to him be longed to a variety of the 
Acrydium perigrinum? | 

Besides trom rats and locusts the crops occasionally suffer from 

hoppers or khapuras, ants or mavas, and worms or Aignes. Of 
il ights the chief are frost or hiv. Not unfrequently, perhaps once 
in ten years, in January and Febru the cold weather 
wheat and millet are frost-bitten, The heads tum black and 
rot. The severest frost of which record has been traced was one 
in January 1835 which is described as more intense than an 
remembered by the oldest inhabitant, On many lands the 
were wholly destroyed.’ Next cold weather, on the 26th of December, 
a severe frost did incredible damage, In the south at the close of 
1836 and the beginning of 1837 the crops were again ruined by 
Frost.* Grain crops, es ecially wheat in ear, suffer from rust or 
idmbera, Bédbar is a blight which prevents grain flowering, A 
vapour, called dav or dew, sometimes settles on fields of grain and 
destroys them in one or two nights. 

During the last five hundred years there is either traditional 
or historie mention of twelve famines, The first is the awful 
calamity known as the Destroyer or Durga Devi which wasted 
Southern India at the close of the fourteenth century. The twelve 
years ending 1408 are said to have passed without rain, and grain 
is said to have sold at two pounds (one sher) the rupee. ole 
districts were emptied of their people and for thirty years after the 
famine the country between the Goddvari and the rishna yielded 
little revenue. The hill forts and strong places, previousl 
conquered by the Muhammadans, fell into the hands of local 
chiefs and robbers and the country was so unsafe that the people 
who returned were driven from their villages. Dédu Narsu at a 
Turkish eunuch of the Bedar court were appointed to arrange the 
country and bring back the people. As the former village boundaries 
were forgotten Didu Narsu greatly extended the new limits and 
threw two or three villages into one, Lands were given to all wha 
would till them, For the first year no rent was asked and for the 
second the rent was limited to a horse-bag of grain’ 

In 1460 a failure of grain is said to have been followed by famine 
over the whole of Southern India. This is known as Démajipant’s 
Famine. Daimaji was the keeper of a large government grain store 

1 Mr. E 7G. 3. Co. i ik, sf ~ a. Davi 
3 Rev. Reo, ¢ Mince tae noe sod Gut ok 1836, ot arian 
" Rev. Rec, 769 of 1837, 143, * Grant Duif's Marithis, 27, 
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at Mangalvedha, twelve miles south of Pandharpurin Sholipur. He 
used much of the grain in feeding Brihmans, but was saved from 
punishment by the god Vithoba whom he worshipped. To save his 
worshipper Vithoba, in the form of a Mhar, went to the court at 


Bedar and paid the value of the missi in. 

In 1520, the Decean was 80 rere if Sree crops were prown 
and there was a famine. ; 

In 1629-30 a failure of rain was followed by famine and 
pestilence.* \ 

The five years ending 1794 was a time of much suffering. The 

reat famine of 1790, though it is doubtful how far this was ca 

ry a local failure of crops, raised the rupee price of millet to six 
pounds (3 shers). The disorders of the four illo ing years kept 
the rupee price of millet as high as twelve pounds (6 shers) and 
eaused great misery in Akola, Jaimkhed, Parner, and Sangamner. 
In 1794 large numbers died from want and from cholera. 

Eight years later the district passed through a time of greater 
misery than, as far as information is available, it had suffered since 
1408. The rainfall (June-October) of 1802 was plentiful, and, though 
the erops failed, in parts prospects wereon the whole good ; and water 
and grass were abundant. Yashvantrév Holkar was at war with 
Sindia and the Peshwa and during the last months of 1802 the 
country was covered with swarms of troops. Two of his officers 
Fatesing Mane and Muhammad Khén Pat destroyed all the 
villages on both sides of the Goddvari. Bands of Pendhaéris were 
spread all over the country plundering and wasting. The ripening 
crops were cut as fodder and what was not used as fodder was 
destroyed. The late or cold weather crops either could not be sown or 
were destroyed. The grain stores were plundered and the husband- 
men were stripped even of their seed grain. This ruin was not confined 
to Ahmadnagar; it spread from the Narbada to the Krishna. No 
grain was left in the country. Even at two pounds (1 sher) the 
rupee, no grain was to be had. Wild vegetables were eaten boiled 
with a pinch of rotten wheat flour, Young tamarind leaves were 
mixed with white earth and made into a jelly. Hindus ate the 
eow, Musalmins the pig, and in some cases parents ate their 
ehildren. The streets of the large towns were.strewn with 
dead. In Ahmadnagar alone the deaths were estimated at 5000 to 
6000; in many of the villages every soul perished. All who could 
leave fled to Gujarat.’ After three months of extreme misery, when 
the treaty of Bassein (lst December 1802) introduced order 
into the Deccan, Vanjdiris began to bring grain from Gujarat. 
On the top of this distress came an entire failure of the late 

‘September-October) rains of 1803. On the 14th of October 

ieneral Wellesley wrote that there was every reason to fear a great 
omy | of grain in the next season if not afamine. The troops at 
Ahmadnagar could be supplied only from Bombay‘ and so great was 
the ger err 4 in Bombay that the Governor Mr. Duncan for a time 
stopped all exports of grain. In the Deccan the crops everywhere® 

1 Lient.-Colonel Etheridge’ Famines in ilency. 

? Graot Daff's Marsihis a6 saa yD Lieut.-Colonel aie 
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ChapterIV. failed. General Wellesley had a fair store of food for the (ghting 
Agriculture. men in Ahmadnagar" On the 29th of March 1804, en 
_ Wellesley in directing Major Graham the Collector, ding the 
be mode of. providing relief for the destitute and fami icken, 
Jay. stated his opinion that the free issue of grain would do more harm 
than good: it would draw numbers to Ahmadnagar and increase 
the distress. The best course was to undertake some useful work 
such as the completion of the glacis or covering slope of the fort, to 
perfect it, to knock down the bad work in front of the gateway, 
and in its stead to make a good modern fleche, All workmen shou 
be paid in grain? On the llth of April 1804 General Welles! 
wrote: The sufferers from famine belong to two classes, those who can 
and those who cannot work. The class who cannot work includes 
old persons, children, and sick women; those whose former situation 
in life has unfitted them for labour ; and those whom want of food 
has made too weak to work. All who can work, both men and 
women, ought to be page ee Those who cannot work ought ts 
be taken into an hospital and fed, and receive medical aid and | 
medicine at the expense of the public. A building should be 
provided in the town of Ah r to receive those who cannot 
work.’ About 5000 people were fed daily at Ahmadnagar, and in 
spite of this provision about fifty persons died every day Many 
came from the neighbouring country and the numbers h on the 
works and in the relief-houses considerably increased. On the 9th 
of May General Wellesley suggested that the destitute should be 
employed in clearing the conduits leading to the fort and to the 
town." Inthe beginning of June the famine was still ing. 
Some rain had fallen, but General Wellesley was satisfied that the 
i must increase: till the next harvest.’ General Wellesley 
was long remembered as the saviour of the poor in Ahmadnagar, 
1824. In 1824 the early rains failed and there was much distress for 
about four months, probably from May to August. The ru 
rice of millet rose to sixteen pounds (8 shers). In Septem 
Unpiain. Pottinger sanctioned an expenditure of £20 (Ra. 200) on 
ceremonies for rain, to soothe the people all of whom were in 
the greatest alarm. Numbers took their cattle and went to the 
Nizdm’s country where the rains were favourable, Many cattle 
perished, Good rain fell about the end of August, but many had 
taken land in the Nizim's country and could not eome back. The 
fields remained waste and large remissions had to be granted.® 
1832-83, In 1832-33 a partial and in some places an almost complete failure 
of rain caused much distress, The want of grass and fodder 
drove away the shepherds and stopped the carrying tra de. 
1845-46. In 1845-46 a failure of rain raised the rupee price of millet to 
twenty pounds (10 shers). Distress lasted for six months, 


ag 


* Wellington's Despatches, I, 447. * Wellington's atches, ITT. 522, 
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In 1862 the failure ofthe early rains was followed by creat scarcity. 
Numerous public works were sanctioned to employ the destitute. 
Among them were the making of a road from nagar to 
Karmiila, the improving of the road from Ahmadnagar to Sirur, the 
improving of the Chandnépur pass road, the making of a road from 
Ahmadnagar to the Baléghat, the improving of the Kolhdér-Nandur 
road, of the road from Paithan to the foot of the Imaémpur pass, and 
the road from Jeur to Karmdla in the Sholapur district. To 
relieve the distress among the lower grades of Government 
servants grain compensation according to a fixed seale was 
granted to all Government servants whose pay was less than £20 
(Rs. 200) a month. 

In 1868 relief works connected with the Pravara water scheme 
were begun, 

__In 1876, an ill-timed rainfall of only 10-65 inches caused a failure 
crops and distress amounting to famine over about two-thirds of 
district. The east and south-east suffered most. On the 

of September, when no hope of a change for the better 


“remained, in Akola the early crops seemed good; in Shevgaon they 


were fair; in Jamkhed, Ko on, Nagar, Nevdsa, Parner, and 
Sangamner, they were bad; ca in Karjat, Rahuri, and Shrigonda, 
they were very bad. In addition to the failure of the early harvest 
September and October passed with only a few showers, Except in 
watered lands no cold-weather crops were sown. With high grain 
rices, millet at twenty-one instead of sixty-six pounds,? and no 
Sead for ficld-work, either in harvesting the early crops or in 
preparing the land for the late crops, large numbers of the less careful 
of the labouring classes fell into distress) The need for Government 
help began about the middle of September; it grew keener and 
wider-spread in December and January when private grain-dealers 
held back their stores ; the pressure was lighter in February as large 
supplies of grain poured in and irrigation was more general than was 
expected; the hot months brought a return of distress with a 
further rise in prices, and afterwards the failure of the early rains 
caused much anxiety and suffering, which were gradually removed by 
a timely and plentiful rainfall inSeptember and October. At the close 
of November, the demand for special Government help had ceased. 
The following details show month by month the progress of the 
distress and the means which were taken to meet it. In September 
1876, as rain held off and the people were unable to prepare their 
fields for the cold-weather crops, the loss caused by the very scanty 
early rains began to deepen into distress. On the 19th a fall of four 
inches of rain inShevgaon intheeast greatly benefited the scanty early 
harvest ; elsewhere the fall was lighter. Exeept in the west where 
it promised well the early harvest failed and the late crops could 
not be sown. Cattle were dying from want of fodder and the price 
of grain was rapidly rising. ‘To meet pressing wants £100 (Rs. 1000) 





The estimate was in area 5650 square miles of a total of 6666, and in population 
677,376 ont of 773,038, : : : 
+ Sixty-six pounds for millet or dajri, and seventy-six pounds for Indian millet or 


jedri were the ordinary prices in the previous season. 
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were placed at the disposal of the mémlatdérs of Karj t, Sangamner, 
seid "Phtlocata October with very little rain. The 
early harvest fell short even of its small prvmsiae, and such of the 
late crops as had been sown, withered. e failure of the harvest 
was beginning to force people to leave their homes. Some went to 
find work ; others drove their cattle to the western hills in search 
of fodder. Others wandered to the Godavari, Berér, Jalna, and other 
parts of the Nizém’s country. Many settled in their new homes and 
many died there. Already the Godavari was shrunk to its usual hot 
weather volume and in some places the water ply was failing, 
Grain prices were rising rapi y and cattle were dying from want 
of Fodder The poorest field-workers were showing such signs of 
distress that | funds works had to be opened over most of the 
district. In November little rain fell and there was no improvement 
in the crops. People continued to leave the district going in search 
of work to Igatpuri in Nasik, to the Nizém’s country, 


and 
Bombay. The rupee price of Indian millet rose from Mahia 
to twenty-three Not only were prices high, but 1 













traders held their stocks, great difficulty did the 
labourers find in getting food that the Collector made use of a 
of £2500 (Rs, 25,000 , advanced without interest by two wealthy 
ladies, to import grain from Négpur and sel it at cost price in part 

yment of relief wages.2 Soon after this, large quantities of grain 
ares to find their way into the district and the need for any special 


ing of the month to 35,770 at the close. Of 29 555, the 

daily number for the month, 16,236 were able-bodied, expected to 

& full day’s work and superintended by ordinary publie works 
officers, and 13,319 were aged or feeble, expected todo two-thirds of 
a day's work and superintended by the assistant collector or other 
famine officer. For charitable relief a sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) was 
placed at the Collector’s disposal. December passed without rain and 
with no change in harvest P ts. People and cattle continued 
to move to the western hills. the Bhils and Mhars were beginning 
to clamour for work, and, under the pressure of want, one gang gave 
trouble in Pérner. The failure of village wells began to cause 
ecpsd but Government repaired dams and dug and cleared wells, 
and added greatly to the available water supply. During the 
month large stores of grain, brought chiefly by rail from Nagpur to 


*In Akola in the west and in Nevdas in the north, the early harvest was estima’ 
at a one-half (8 as,), and at Jamkhed in the south-east at a aths (6 a4.) crop ; leswhars 
it was withering or had perished. In the few places where they had been sown the 
late crops were withering. Collector to Revenue Commissioner, 10th October 1876, 

: Rambhabai, widow of Bhagvandds Pitale Shet, Rs. 15,000 ; Rakhmab4i, wife of 
bercarmire Ootobee 1am ti of Ahmadnagar, Rs, 10,000. Government Resolution 6054 of 
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Manméd and Dhond, and from Manmdd by tart to Kopargaon 
and Ahmadnagar, and from Dhond to Shrigonda, lowered the rupee 

rice of jedri from twenty-six to thirty pounds, and forced local 
Soalens to offer their supplies for sale. “Fodder was extremely dear 
and cart-rates rose from ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. (Rs. }-1}) a day. The 
numbers of the destitute considerably increased, rising on i 
works from 16,236 to 24,227, against a small fall on civil works 
from 13,319 to 12,058. The distress was still almost confined to 
the labouring classes, 


About the middle of January 1877, 1-70 inches of rain followed 
by a very severe storm of hail; thunder, and wind, did much 
in Shevgaon in the east, where prospects had hitherto been fair. 
Towards the close of the month the centre of the district, Jimkhed 
Kopargaon Nagar and Réhuri, was visited by another hailstorm 
severe enough to injure garden crops, strip trees of their leaves and in 
lay the ground two inches deep in hailstones, During this 
nth the people kept moving about in considerable numbers, and 
e, though fewer than in the months before, continued to leave 
district. Others were coming back, having failed to find work 
or themselves or fodder for their cattle, and in the north-east a 
number of destitute wanderers passed through Nevdsa on their way 
from the eastern Deccan to the Nizdm’s country. The fall of rain 
towards the close of the month greatly lessened the risk of a failure 
of water. Grain continued to be so freely imported that during the 
month the rupee price of jrdri only rose from thirty to twenty- 
nine pounds. In the inning of the month cart-rates became 
dearer, even sugarcane was used as fodder, and cattle, failing to find 
esegti were coming back from the hills. The hail and rain storms 
ter in the month, though they damaged some stores of fodder, 
were in places followed by a slight growth of grass. The numbers 
seeking relief fell on public works from 19,371 in the beginning to 
18,383 in the middle of the month, and on civil agency works from 
8537 to 7972. On the 19th of January, as the civil works seemed 
too popular, the pay of non-able-bodied workers was reduced. The 
new rates were, for a man the price of one pound of grain and 3d. 
(4 a) instead of 1}d. (1 4.) ; for a woman the price of one pound of 
grain and 3d. (} a.) instead of $d. (4 a.); and for a boy or girl, instead 
of one pound of grain, either the price of three-quarters of a 
pound or the price of half a pound and id.(4a.). The result of this 
change was a fall in the number of civil agency workers from 8537 
in the beginning of the month to 6064 at its close. At the same 
time by enforcing distance and task tests the numbers on public 
works fell from 19,371 to 15,758. Some of the people who left 
relief works moved into the Nizim’s territory, and to 944 gratuitous 
relief was granted. A special class who called for charitable sup- 
port were wanderers from the very distressed tracts in eastern Poona 
and Sétdra. On the 27th of F ebruary a sharp shower fellin Nevasa 
in the north-east and watered wheat and millet looked well, The 
condition of the people was fair. In Parner in the west there 
was little distress, as the stock of food was supplemented by the 
fruit of the wild fig. In Shevgaon in the east there was no distress, 
B 772—37 
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and in the north-east the state of the people was fair. The lowering of 
weakly workers’ wages had caused large numbers in different parts of 
the district to leave the works and go to their homes.’ In some part: 
before the close of the month the people were beginning to come bac! 
Tn Nagar small-pox was prevalent, and in Shrigonda there were a 
few cases of cholera, but public health was on the whole good. The 
rupee price of jedri remained almost constant, rising from twenty- 
six pounds in the prate to 254 pounds at the close of the 
month. Cattle were fed partly on imported fodder, partly on the 
produce of garden land, There was much demand for carts, and the 
rates were rising. The grain trade was very active, lines of carts k 
coming and going, and grainthough dear was notscarce. The numbers 
on relief works continued to fall, on public works from 15,352 in the 
capa to 9837 at the end of the month; on civil works from 
907 to 997; and on charitable relief from 944 t0 859, In March 
some heavy showers swept away the river-bed crop of melons and 
dam the wheat. Large numbers of the people continued 
settled, some leaving the district, others pressing for work on 
lately started Dhond-Manméd railway. fn the south many vi 
were almost deserted, but the people who remained showed no si 
of suffering. The supply of grain was abundant, the rupee price of 
jeari seeeng mucbanged at 254 pounds, The number of workers 
rose considerably: on public works from 10,861 to 21,493, on 
eivil works from 912 to 954, and on charitable relief from 589 to 
1118. Towards the close of April,some heavy showers proved a useful 
help to the water supply. | th most parts of the district the people 
were in fair condition, and the famine was not severe. In Shevgaon 
distress was only beginning. In the west the hill Thakurs and 
Kolis though badly otf, were accustomed to live on roots and wild 
fruit. There was little movement among the people. During the 
month the rupee price of jeiri remained unchanged at 254 pounds. 
The cattle were in great measure living on tree leaves, and in 
Shrigonda many died* Grain kept pouring in. The numbers on 
public works rose from 21,493 to 24,580, on civil works from 984 to 
1770, andon charitable relief from 1118 to1711. By thistimethe famine 
organization was complete. Most of the able-bodied in need of relief 
were sent to the railway and other works were closed. The infirm 
and sick were gathered in large relief camps or fed at their homes, 
Circle inspectors were told off to groups of villages, On each high 
road were inspectors moving about on the look-out for fainting way- 
farers, and at places relief shops were opened where travellers could 
find bread and water. In May a good deal of rain fell in different 
parts of the district. The distress among the hill tribes had greatly 
increased. In the north, people were moving to Nasik in search of 
work ; others were coming back bringing with them small stores of 
grain. The rupee price of jrari rose from 254 to twenty-three 
pounds. In the east there was much want of fodder, and 
numbers of cattle were dying. Large grain imports continued. 
During the month the numbers on public works rose from 24,528 to 










1 In Parner the works were fora time almost abandoned. 
chiet leaves. mulirachta indica, vad Ficus indica, and pimpri Ficus tsicla were the 
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25,851, on civil works from 1826 to 2949, and on charitable relief from 
1711 to 3512, In June an average of 47 inches of rain fell, and the 
sowing of the early crops was general. Over the whole district people 
were coming back and setting to field work. In some parts the refusal 
of the moneylenders to make advances caused much distress. The 
rupee price of judri rose from 23} to 22) pounds, Fodder was 
very scarce and many cattle were dying, though there seemed 
tobe no want of plough bullocks. The rain had made the. roada 
impassable in places and the grain trade was at a stand. The numbers 
on public works fell from 27,921 to 26,356, on civil works from 2874 
to 2273, and on charitable relief from 3512 to 5539. July passed with 
an average fall of only 3°17 inches. In most places field work was 
stopped, and the crops were withering. Towards the close of the 
month, in Jamkhed in the south-east some showers improved the 
crops, but on the whole prospects were gloomy. The peek were 
Ph arity most had returned, but some had again left in despair 


i: good season. In Pirner in the west many of the people were 

» living on wild vegetables. Considerable quantities of grain were 

" gent to Shol4pur and the rupee price of jedri rose from 224 to fifteen 
P pe J 


pounds, In many places fodder was very scarce. The numbers on 
public works fell from 29,366 to 22,590, on civil works from 738 to 
104, and on charitable relief from 5539 to $218, August was a 
month of much anxiety. The rainfall was very alight, an average 
of fifty-six cents, and the crops over almost the whole district eon- 
binned | to suffer. General rain at the close of the month did much good. 
At this time the famine pressed hard on the people, and they were 
unsettled, leaving the district in search of work. The rupee price 
of jvdri, with a few changes in the middle of the month, remained 
at fifteen pounds.’ The supply of grain continued sufficient, but 
fodder was scarce and cattle were dying. The numbers on publie 
works rose from 23,387 to 33,685, and on civil works from 104 to 
187. On charitable relief they fell from 3218 to 2967. During 
September, an average of 4°15 inches of rain fell, and, though in Akola 
in the west and Kopargaoni in the north, the early crops penely failed, 
by the end of the month over almost all the district the prospects 
of the early harvest were good and the sowing of the late crops had 
begun. The first part of the month was a time of difficulty, but 
before its close emigrants had begun to come back, and the state of 
the people was somewhat improved. The rupee price of jréri 
which during the month had risen to 13) pounds fell to fifteen 
pounds before the end of the month. Early in the month fodder 
was scarce, but before its close grazing was plentiful. The numbers 
on public works rose from 25,932 to 27,956, on civil works from 
1166 to 2369, and on charitable relief from 2967 to 3429. Early in 
October rain fell in places so heavily as to harm the ripening crops, 
but on the whole the fall was seasonable, giving for the month an 
average of 407 inches. In the north the early millet failed, but in 
parts it yielded a fair harvest. The people were returning from 
other districts, leaving the relief works and finding employment in 
the fields, There was still much distress. But as the new crop 





' The Ahmadnagar Municipality opened a grain-shop for the retail sale of grain 
to the poor, Gov, Hes, 323-F, of [3th August i877. 
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an to find its way into the market the rupee price of jvdri fell from 
ighteen to twenty-four pounds. Fodder was sufficient, and the 
condition of the cattle was ee In the first days of the 
month on public works the numbers fell from 27,956 to 1202, but 
many continued to be 0, though not as famine labourers ; on 
eivil works the number fell from 483 to 420;and on charitable 
relief it rose from 3429 to 4546. In November the weather continued 
favourable. On an average 2-27 inches of rain fell. Exeept 
in a few places the early harvest was reaped, and the cultivation of 
the cold-weather was pushed on. The state of the p 
steadily improved. In spite of a slight rise in the rupee price of 
jvari from twenty-seven to twenty-six pounds, the numbers on publie 
works fell from 1545 to 393, on civil works from 392 to 209, and 
on charitable relief from 4546 to 727. At the end of the month 
relief works were closed. In December, though Government con- 
tinued to offer charitable relief, the numbers wanting help fell 
727 in the beginning to seven on the 22nd of the month. 

The following statement of average monthly millet prices 
numbers receiving relief, shows that during the first of 1877 
Indian millet kept pretty steady at about twenty-four pounds the 
rupee, ormore than thricetheordi rates ; thatits rice roserapidly 
in June July and August, till it ed thirteen and a half pounds in 
September ; and that it then fell quickly to twenty-seven pounds, 
As early as December 1876 the numbers on relief works reached 
36,285. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance tests, 
in Fe the total was reduced to 13,661. From this it steadily 
advanced, till in June it reached 31,762, when it again fell. The 
decrease went on slowly during July August and Sop eennbee and 
more rapidly in October and November, when the works were 
closed. The numbers on charitable relief rose steadily from 944 
in January 1877 to 5539 inJune. They fell to 2967 in August, and, 
after rising to 4546 in October, when almost all the relief works 
were closed, fell in November to 727 and in December to seven: 

Ahmadnagar Famine, 1878-77, 
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A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 34,211 workers 
31,512 on public and 2699 on civil works, 16,046 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works (were carried on, 16,204 belonged 
to different sub-divisions of the district, 1824 were from ohh 
districts, and 133 from neighbouring states, As regards their 
occupation, 570 were craftsmen, 10,360 were holders or underholders 
of land, and 23,281 were labourers. The total cost of the famine was 
estimated at £85,936 (Rs. 8,59,360), of which £51,097 (Rs. 8,10,970) 
were spent on public and civil works, and £4839 (Rs. 45,390) on 
charitable relief, Compared with the former year the criminal 
returns showed a total increase of 1242 offences.t In the Commis- 
sioner’s opinion almost the whole of this increase was due to the 
pressure of want on the lower classes. The ial mortality was 
estimated at 30,000, but compared with 1872 the 1881 census shows 
a fall of 27,109. The addition of the normal yearly increase of one 

_ per cent during the remaining seven years gives 81,590 as the loss 

of population caused by death and migration in 1876 and 1877. 
‘The loss of cattle was very t. In the east a large area passed 
out of tillage for want of plough cattle, but the loss was soon recovered 
as, in 1875, the tillage area was short of that in 1876 only by 6071 
acres. Between 1876 and 1880 about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) of 
rental were remitted. The chief famine works were the earth-work 
of part of the Dhond-Manmad railway, the making of roads, and 
the digging of ten miles of the Ojhar canal. 





1 The details an increase under murders of 6; under attempt to murder, 
one; under culpable homicide, 3; under dacoity, 24; under robbery, 12; under 
serious mischief and cognate offences, 9; under lurking house trespass or house 
breaking, 55; under mischief, 30; under cattle theft, 220; under i theft, 
807 ; under criminal breach of trust, 6; under reveivin, stolen property, 63; and 
under breaking closed receptacles, 6. Police Reports, 1877, 
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In 1872, according to the census, besides well-to-do husbandmen 
and professional men, 10,075 persons held positions implying the 
possession of capital. Of these 886 were bankers, moneychangers, 
and shopkeepers ; 7578 were merchants and traders ; and 1611 drew - 
their incomes from rents of houses and shops, from funded — 
property, shares, annuities, and the like. Under the head of 
Capitalicts aud ‘Traders, the 1880-81 license tax assessment papers 
showed 1820 persons assessed on yearly incomes of more than £50 
(Rs.500). Of these 705 had £50 to £75 (Rs. 500 - 750); 315 £75 
to £100 (Rs. 750-1000) ; 264 £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 - 1250) ; 107 
£125 to £150 (Rs. 1250 - 1500) ; 163 £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500 - 2000) ; 
144 £200 to £300 (Rs, 2000-3000); fifty-nine £300 to £400 
(Rs. 3000-4000) ; twenty-three £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000- 5000) ; 
twenty-four £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000-7500); nine £750 to £1000 ~ 
(Rs, 7500 - 10,000); and seven over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Besides 
these the 1879 papers showed 16,652 persons assessed on yearly 
incomes of £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500). Of these 9436 had £10 to 
£15 (Rs. 100-150) ; 3930 £15 to £25 (Rs. 150-250); 2263 £25 to 
£35 (Ks. 250-350) ; and 1023 £35 to £50 (Rs. 300-500)4 

The men of capital are chiefly Gujarat, Marwar, Lingdyat, and 
Lad Vanis, and local Brihmans. A few Chimbhirs, Kunbis, 
Malis, Marathis, Mhdrs, Musalméns, Pardeshis, Sondrs,and Telis with 
small capital are scattered over the district, and in the city and 
cantonment of Ahmadnagar are a few Parsi capitalists. 

Gujarat Vanis are said to have come to the Deccan about 250 
years ago when Surat was the chief centre of trade in Western 
India (1608-1658). They appeared as travelling dealers in foreign 
spices and groceries, visiting the Deccan in the fair season, After 
a time they settled as grocers in different parts of the district, and 
taking to moneylending soon grew rich. They are still considered 
foreigners, and except in dress keep all Gujardt customs and 
manners, and visit their native country every three or four years to 
perform marriage and other ceremonies, They have increased 
under the British, though of late years their number has been 
stationary, Except afew rich traders and bankers in the city of 
Ahmadnagar, most Gujarat Vanis are petty shopkeepers, traders, 








ee 


1 The 1579 figures are given because i F ‘ea 
{rood from the license rig en se incomes under £50 (Rs, 500) have since been 
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and moneylenders. ‘The M4rwar Viinis came later than the 
Gujaritis, but were settled in the district in large numbers before 
the beginning of British rule. They were looked on with disfayour 
by Marsthis as aliens who took hoards of money to their native 
country, andas Jain heretics their temples were often turned to the 
use of Bréhmanic or local gods, Many have settled in the district 
within the last forty years. Their -quarters are in the town of 
Vimburi in the Rahuri sub-division, about fifteen miles north of 
Ahmadnagar. It is the seat of a large Marwari community and 
is the centre of their exchange and banking business! They 
usually begin business as clerks and servants of established 
shopkeepers and lenders. While working as clerks, generally by 
buying old gold lace and embroidered clothing or broken glass 
bangles and by saving, they put together a little capital. When 
the clerk has gathered enou h capital, he severs his connection with 
his master and starts as a outa aud moneylender. In this 
Way new noes are being continually opened. Rich and long 
established Marwari firms are careful to do nothing to injure their 
good name. On the other hand, as a class, the small M4rwaris are 
unscrupulous as to the means they use for making money. Still 
though harsh and unscrupulous to his debtors, even the petty and 
pushing lender and shopkeeper, as a rule, deals straightly with his 
own people and with other traders. The Marwéri lender's chief 
characteristics are love of gain and carelessness of local opinion, He 
has much self-reliance sit ake} industry. He has usually education 
enough to understand the law and procedure of the courts to which 
he often resorts. He is an acoullent accountant and is generally 
quickwitted in all that concerns his business. Knowing that the 

le look on him as a stranger and a hardhearted usurer, he 
Prot aloof from them and has no sympathies with them. Thongh 
a few of them still go to their native country to perform marriage 
and other ceremonies, many have obtained by mortgage or sale landed 
estates and for the most part marry inthe Deccan. Besides as a 
moneylender and general broker he is employed as a retail and 
wholesale dealer in groceries, grain, and cloth. Lingdyat or Karnd- 
tak Vanis are chiefly ironmongers and grocers and are seldom money- 
lenders. The Lé&d or local Vinisare grocers. The Brihman capitalists 
who belong to the district are mostly Konkanasth Bréhmans in towns 
and Deshasth Brihmans in villages. The town Brahmans who engage 
in trade are bankers and moneylenders, and the village Brihmans 
who engage in moneylending belong to the village accountants’ or 
kulkarnis’ families. Kunbis and other smaller capitalists, besides 
engaging in moneylending, work in the fields and at their crafts. 
Musalmén capitalists are landlords and traders. Parsi capitalists 
are contractors and traders. 

Of townspeople, merchants, traders, shopkeepers, _ brokers, 
contractors, and highly paid Government servants, and of country 
people, landlords, petty shopkeepers, and moneylenders, and a few 
rich cultivators save money. These are chiefly Mérwar, Gujarat, 





1 The Deccan Riots Commissioners’ Report, 23. 
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ingdyat, and Lid Vanis with a sprinkling of Brahmans, Musalmins, 
Pérsis, and Kunbi headmen or patils, 

Traders spend much of their ae in adding to their business 
and in house property. Mérwdr and Gujard4t Vanis whose capital is 
generally more than they require for their business hoard their sav; 
and sometimes employ them in building large houses. With all 
classes of natives, except Marwir and Gujarat Vanis, the first invest- 
ment is ornaments and jewelry, Next to orftaments come land 
and house property and lending money on mortgage. Cultivating 
classes especially village headmen, spend their savings in buying 
cattle, iviing wells, and adding to their holdings or bui ding houses, 
Much money is also spent in marriage and other festivities. Govern- 
ment savings banks and Government securities are resorted to by the 
higher classes of townspeople who cannot make a better use of their 
money and by others asa safeguard against loss and because they 
ean take out the money whenever they want it. Formerly 
considerable sums were invested in private native banks, chiefly by 
friendless widows and others, who got six. per cent interest, “But 
savings banks and Government securities, though th pay only 
3f, +, and 44 per cent, have greatly reduced this form of investment, 
Mill or joint stock company shares are unknown. 

The thirteen years ending 1882-83 show a considerable though not 
& constant increase in the advantage taken of one at least of the two 


Government securities. In 1870-71, the deposits in the savings banks 
of Ahbmadnagar and other sub-divisional towns amounted to £1993 
(Rs. 19,930) against £7182 (Rs.71,820) in 1882-89, Partly perhaps 
chiefly from changes in the savings banks rules, the amounts invested 
in savings banks during these thirteen years have varied greatly, 
They rose from £1993 (Rs. 19,930) in 1870-71 to £47 

(Rs. 47,030) in 1873-74; fell to £9594 (Re. 25,240) in 1874-75, 
rose to £5378 (Rs. 53,780) in 1877-78, fell to £4355 (Rs. 43,550) 
in 1878-79, rose to £12,576 (Rs. 1,25,760) in 1880-81, and fell to 
£7182 (Rs. 71,820) in 1882-83. The great increase in 1880-81 was 
owing to an orderraisingthe highest amount of a single deposit from 
£150 to £500 (Rs. 1500-5000), which was again lowered to £150 
(Ra. 1500) in 1881-82. New SAVINGS banks have also been recently 
opened in connection with post offices. Tha depositors are chiefly 
Hindus, Government and railway servants, and a few well-to-do 
private persons, During the same period (1870.1 883), the 
interest paid on Goverment securities has fallen from £1057 to 
£547 (Rs. 10,570- 5470). In 1871-72, the interest fell from #108744 
£361 (Rs, 10,570-3610), rose to £1474 (Rs. 14,740) in 1872-73. and 
in the next ten years, except in 1873-74, 1874-75, and 1876-77 
when it stood at £318 (Rs. 3180), £867 (Rs. 8670), and #15ag 
(Rs. 15,360), it varied between £496 (Rs. 4360) in 1875-76 and 
a (Ra. 6270) in 1879-80 and averaged £650 (Rs, 6500). The 

Otalls are: 


1 Up to 1876-77, a banker of Aut bad in the Nizim's terrj 
the interest on his notes from the Ahmadnagar treasmey  it"y dew the amount of 
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Akmadnagar Goverument Investments, 1870-1553. 
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Nine or ten banking establishments at Ahmadnagar, Kharda, 
Sangamner, Sonai, and Virmburi, deal with Bombay, Poona, Sholapur, 
Nasik, Dhulia, and the chief towns of the Nizim’s dominions. The 
bankers most of whom are Marwar Vania cash bills of £1 to £500 
(Rs. 10-5000). 

No firms confine themselves to banking; all are also moneylendera 
and traders. The rates of commission for a hundi range from a 
quarter to one per cent, being high during the busy season, October 
to May. Interest is charged according to the number of days the 
bill hasto run. The highest discount allowed is one-half per cent. 
Discount is allowed during the cotton season when the brokers 
are in want of cash. At such times rokad or cash is specially 
ordered from Poona, Bombay, and other places. Before the 
introduction of currency notes and the money order system the 
rate of commission varied from 14 to two per cent and bankers 
made large profits. 

The two most usual forms of exchange bills or Aundis are 
bills payable at sight called darshané and bills payable after 
an interval generally of nine to fifteen days called mudati, 
Cotton bills are drawn at sight. Bills are of three kinds, 
personal or dhanijog when the grantee is the person to whom 
or to whose order the payment is to be made; on trust or 
shahdjog when payment is made to a nominee of the grantee known 
to the payer ; and descriptive or nishajog where a description of the 
payee 1s embodied in the bill. It is not ‘usual to draw hills 
in sets. A letter of advice to the agent or banker, stating the 
amount drawn, the number of the bill, and the name of the person 
to whom or in whose favour the bill has been granted, is considered 
enough. Bills before they reach the Spal gem of the drawer 
are in some cases several times sold, and purchasers endorse 
them each time with their signatures or bechans. When the 


amount of the bill is remitted in cash, by another bill, or in any . 


other form, the bill is signed by the payee, returned to the grantor, 
and filedas.a voucher or khoka, Unless the bill is bindjabti, that is 
unless it requires no letter of advice, it is usual for the correspond- 
ent of the grantor to send a letter of advice, intimating the payment 
of the money to the payee. No days of grace are allowed. The 
bill, if demanded, must be cashed on the specified day. If the 
payer delays, monthly interest is charged varying from one-half per 
cent if the drawer is a banker to three-quarters per cent if the 
BTi2—38S 
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drawer is a merchant. If payment is asked before the bill falls 
due, discount at a similar rate is charged. Jf the bill is dishononred 
and sent back uncashed, the grantor must pay interest at double the 
rate of current interest from the d date when the bill was bought. He 
must also pay a non-acceptance penalty or nakrdi, which varies in 
different places. Carriage was also formerly charged according to 
the distance the bill had travelled. 

Tf the bill is lost or stolen a duplicate or peth letter stating the 
amount of the hill and asking for payment is usually gran lf 
the duplicate letter is lost, a triplicate or parpeth mentioning both 
the bill and the duplicate is issued; and, if the triplicate is not 
forthcoming, an advice or jib mentioning the bill, the duplicate, and 
the triplicate, is sent to the same effect. The payer must satisfy 
himself as to the identity of the bearer of the bill and in doubtful 
eases should demand security before payment is made. If he pays 
the wrong man he has to bear the loss, and pay asecond time to the 
holder of the duplicate and the triplicate. ‘The payee in the case of 
an advice letter or jib passes a separate receipt, while the bill, the 
duplicate, and the triplicate are simply endorsed. After payment the 
banker debits the drawer with the amount paid. If a drawer over- 
draws his account, and the bill is lost or Tahodomet he alone is 
responsible. It is usual after endorsing them to sell bills to bill- 
brokers or daldls, who are paid brokerage at the rate of 3d. (4 a.) 
on every £10 (Rs. 100) bill. As treasure is seldom sent, bills are 
generally adjusted by debits and credits and exchange bills or 
badli hundis whose rates vary according to the conditions of the 
transaction. The drawer pays commission or hokshii to the 
correspondent who disburses the cash to the payee, and both drawer 
and purchuser pay a brokerage or daldli for the sale of badli 
hundis. The interchange of bills has been greatly simplified by the 
introduction of an uniform coinage. Formerly the different ropees 
and the different ratesof exchange made the system most complicated 
and was the source of no small profit to local bankers. 


Where there is an agent or munim, the clerk or gumasta acts 
under the agent. As a rule there is no agent, and the clerk, who 
is generally a Brihman, is subordinate to hig master alone and is 
treated by outsiders with much respect. He keeps the accounts, 
makes and recovers advances to husbandmen, superintends his 
master’s establishment, looks after his lands and servants, and goes 
abroad to buy and sell goods according to his master’s orders, 
Exclusive of food and other charges and travelling allowance, the 
clerk’s yearly pay varies from £5 to £30 (Re. 50-500). At Divali 


. in October-November he is given a turban or some other article of 


clothing and small presents on weddings. 

_ Bankers as well as traders and well-to-do moneylenders keep 
three books, a rough and a fair journal or rejmel and a ledger or 
khatevahi. Some traders keep only one journal. Where two 
Journals are kept the transactions of the day are entered in the 
rough journal as they take place. At the end of the day they 
are corrected, balanced, and entered at leisure in the fair rifle 
A general summary of each man’s dealings is posted in the ledger 
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under its proper head and the pages of the journal which refer to 
the details are noted. Many village lenders trust to the evidence 
of bonds and keep no books. 


At the beginning of British rule the chief Maratha silver coins 
were Ankushi rupees, Belipuri rapees, Chambhargondi rupees, 
Chandvadi rupees coined at Chindor in Nasik, Jaripatka rupees 
coined at Nasik, and Vaéphgavi rupees" The coining of these old 
rupees was discontinued soon after the British conquest. ies 
were taken at a discount till 1835, and have now almost disappeare 
from use. At present, besides notes which are used only in the 
town and cantonment of Ahmadnagar, the currency is partly silver 
partl er. The silver coms arethe Imperial rupee, half-roy 
a dkalt< quarkandicpee pévli, and one-eighth oven aaa The 
ordinary copper coins are a half-anna piece dhabu, a quarter-anna 
piece paisa, and a one-twelth-anna piece pai. Kavdis or cowrie 
shells are largely used in Ahmadnagar and other market towns in 
buying ce rs and other cheap articles. Their ordinary value 
is eighty kavdis to a quarter anna, | 

The insurance of goods against loss by robbery was formerly 
common. The insurance agents, with whom the work of insurance 
formed part of the business of banking, undertook to send goods 
from one place to another, on receipt of transit cost and insurance 
fees varying from one to two per cent. The orderly state of the 
country and the introduction of railways have made the expenditure 
unnecessary and the practice has ceased. a ie is seldom 
insured against loss by fire or by accident. The A atta agar agent 
of the Oriental Life Assurance Coney does some business in the 
town and cantonment of Ahmadnagar. 

Most of the moneylending is in the hands of Marwiir and 
Gujarat Vinis. <A considerable number of local Brahmans and a 
few Chambhiars, Kissirs, Koshtis, Kunbis, Laid and Lingdyat Vinis, 
Musalmins, Sondra, and Telis, and others having capital also engag 
in moneylending. Fifty to seventy-five per cent of the moneylenders 
are Marwaris, ten per cent Brahmans, and the rest are local Vinis 
and others. Moneylending is not the lender’s sole pursuit. About 
sixty percent are traders including grocers and clothsellers, and 
forty per cent are husbandmen and others. Mdarwéri and other 
Vani lenders are rich traders or shopkeepers. Erihman lenders are 
landholders and sometimes Government pensioners, and nan 
lenders are landholders and sometimes shopkeepers.* 

Of all lenders the Marwari has the worst name. He is a byeword 
for greed and for the shameless and pitiless treatment of his debtor. 
Some say Brihmans areas hard as Marwaris, others say they are 
less hard. Almost all agree that, compared with Marwari and 





? In 1820, according to Government orders for every 100 Kore or new Ankushi 
rupees were demanded 101 Swidkhi or tested Ankushi, Nirmal Chindvodi, and 


Kore Vaphodei, 1014 Nirmal Jaripatka, 102 Suldkhi Ohdndavdi, and Suit Vapi : 


1024 Suldbhi Jar 103 Nirmal ‘Bari Beldperi and Kore Chaimbha ~ 
uldthi mothe Beldpwri, Chopi, and Chdmbidrgondi, Captain Pottinger 
Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner, 25th December 1820, 

? Mr, Elphinston, C. 8. 
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Br&hman creditors, Marithis, Kunbis, and Gujarat Vanis are mild 
and kindly. A Mérwiiri will press a debtor when ure means 
rain, The saying runs that he will attach and sell his debtor's 
cooking and drinking vessels even when the family are im the 
midst of a meal. Brihmans, whose position in society tends to 
make them popular, are shrewd and cautious in their dealings, and 


as a class avoid extreme measures for the recovery of their debts. 


A Gujardt Vani, a Maritha, or a Kuonbi creditor will seldom ruin 
his debtor. It is not easy to make moneylending Pay. Want 
of experience often leads to loss of capital. Except when their 
immediate interests clash moneylenders as a class are friendly to 
each other, avoid competition, and deal honestly among themselves. 

"The rates of interest prevailing in 1839-40 are given under three 
heads, vydj that is interest in cash, manuti that is interest in grain, 
and vyd)-manuti that is interest in cash and grain. Twelve per 
eent and cent per cent formed the two extremes of interest in cash, 
and some few instances of both were found. he current rates of cash 
interest varied from thirty-three to eighty-three per cent, When a 
loan of £10 (Rs. 100) was given a bond ae £11 Rs. 110) was made 
out, and the highest monthly interest charged was half an anna and 
the lowest a quarter anna on the rupee, that is 83} and 46% per cent 
a year. Manuti or interest in grain was charged at cight | sheer 
(1 peéyli) of inferior grain, and four to six pounds (2-3 shers) of 
superior grain the rupee a month or seventy-five to 150 per cent a 

ear. The manuti or grain interest transactions lasted for only a 

pw months when they were cither settled or commuted into cash 
transaction, Vydj-mannuti or part-cash part-grain transactions were 
charged a quarter or half an anna and six to eight pounds of prain 
the rupee a month, and amounted to 120 to 192 per cent a year. 
These transactions rarely lasted beyond the year. When they did 
wats were turned into money transactions if the price of grain was 
high and if it suited the lender’s convenience. Manuét or crai 
payments in both its forms originated in and lasted during the 
season when revenue instalments and agricultural wants pressed 
heavily on the husbandmen and when the demand for money was 
great, and the rate of interest was high. The smallness of the sums 
generally drawn on such occasions formed further grounds for 
exorbitant usury, Interest on grain advances consisted of half as 
much or as much as the quantity advanced, and was equal to fifty 
ora hundred per cent for six or eight months. When grain was 
scarce, this rate of interest was proportionally high. ‘This system 
known as vddhi or increasing originated in the deficiency of grain 
left in the possession of the hnshandman for food and seed, from 
the sowing to the harvest time (June-December), 


In 1848, from two to four per cent a month a peared to be the 
usual rate of interest. If articles were pawned or heads mortgag 
as little as one per cent a month interest was charged” In 1862, 


| 
; feu ae 236 of 1862-1564, 259-205, 

: tutenint Burgess, assistant We Perintendent ; Deccan Riots Conumia- 

sioners’ Report, Ap. A. 14, Beta oe 
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in transactions between Mirwéris and bankers the prevailing rates 
of interest varied from a quarter to one per cent a mon In 
transactions between Marwdris and husbandmen Government 
servants and others, the prevailing rates varied from a half to two 
per centa month. When thelender and borrower were poor and 
the sums at issue trifling a quarter or half anna interest was 
charged a rupee a month, or 34 to 6} per cent a month. This 
applied mainly to very needy persons, not more than ten per cent 
of the people who borrowed a rupee or so to be repaid within the 
month or earlier. Some bankers took a fee called manuli on the 
amount lent in addition to the interest. This varied from two to 
five rupees on every Rs. 100 lent. In what were called khiati or 
instalment loans, the loan was repaid by fixed instalments, and no 
separate interest was charged. usa loan of £10 (Rs. 100) was 
returned by twenty-five instalments of 10s. (Rs. 5) a month, equal 
toa monthly interest of about 14 per cent. Interest on mortgaged 
property varied from } to } per cent a month in the case of gold, 
and one to two per cents month in the case of other metals or 
of perishable articles. When gold was mortgaged its full value 
was given in loan; in other cases only one-fourth to one-half of the 
value of the article pledged was advanced. The practice of manufi 
or grain payments was said to be no more known, but vadhi still 
existed. A quarter, a half, and in emergent cases and in days 
of scarcity three quarters of the quantity of grain advanced was 
returned in addition in the case of wheat, gram, and millet. 
Vidhi or loans were confined to the poorest classes or about fifteen 
per cent of the people. 

At present 1884 the current rates of interest are: In small 
transactions when an article is given in pawn interest is charged 
at twelve to twenty-four per cent a year; in petty agricultural 
advances on personal security at fifteen to twenty-four per cent; 
with a lien upon crops from 18} to seventy-five per cent or quarter 
to one anna a rupee; in large transactions, with a mortgage on 
movable property fifteen to twenty-four per cent; and with a 
mortgage on houses and land with possession ten per cent and about 
thirty-three per cent without possession. In the case of land 
mortgages without possession, the interest soon amounts to the 
original sum lent, when the time comes for a renewal of the bond 
under the law of limitation. Moneylenders also charge a heavy 
discount when making over the amount of the loan to the borrower. 
They also claim the whole produce of the mortgaged land and 
make no allowance to the debtor for the crop thus passing into their 
hands. Altogether, to the needy borrower the real interest on the 
loan directly and indirectly amounts to cent per cent a year. 

Interest is charged for the Shak year, which begins on the first of 
Chaitra in March. The intercalary month is provided for by the 
eharge of one month’s additional interest every third year. The 
Government rupee is the standard coin in all transactions. 

A common practice among landholders is to borrow grain for 
seed and for home use, agreeing to return it at the time of the 
harvest with an increase of fifty per cout, This, as is noticed above, 
is called the vadhi didhé or increase to one and a half, One great 
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disadvantage of this practice is that in bad years when the borrower 
has no te gh PrN HS grain prices are high, the lenders demand 
the equivalent in money and getia bond forthe same, interest being 
fixed at 4 anna the rapee or about 37} per cent. 

Borrowers may be divided into two classes townsmen and villagers, 
Under townsmen come bankers, traders, artificers, and craftsmen 
and under villagers, landholders and field labourers. Bankers 
and first class traders dealing in gold and silver, generally borrow 
from men of large capital They seldom pass a bond or receipt for 
what they borrow, the extent of the transactions depending on their 
credit. The only record of transactions of this sort are the account- 
books, where the name of the clerk receiving the money is entered 
with the remark haste that is immediate receiver. The accounts are 
closed every year at the Divali holidays in October-November. 
The interest charged is not more than six per cent a year and as it 
is usual to allow a remission of Jd. (4 a.) from each rupee paid for 
interest, the actual rate of interest is reduced to a little more than 
5} per cent, Second class traders, those dealing in grain and piece- 
goods, borrow from bankers and first class traders. Borrowers of 
this class have to give their signature in the lender’s books for the 
amounts they receive, the entry being called shim dastak or bond- 
passing. The yearly rate of interest varies from six to nine per 
cent according to the credit of the borrower. About ten per 
cent of the craftsmen are free from debt. The Ahmadnagar 
craftamen are not intelligent and are often duped by the lenders, 
though in large towns lenders have not the same means for 
defrauding their clients which they have in villages. The ordinary 
monthly i of a man wife and two children range from 
12s. to £1 10s. (Rs, 6-15). Many of them can buy materials worth 
2s. to 4s. (Rs.1-2). Others borrow money by arranging with a 
moneylender with whom they pledge the materials. The materials 
are not handed to the lender, but he can seize them at any time if 
the debtor does not act up to his oo Of craftsmen 
goldsmiths, carpenters, masons, tailors, dyers, ivory-banglemakers 
and firework-makers are the best off, They own property and 
being mostly free from debt sometimes manage to save money in 
the form of ornaments, or sometimes lend at interest to their fellow- 
workers. They can easily raise loans of £10 to £50 (Rs, 100- 500) 
with or without security, Other classes, including handloom- 
weavers, as a rule are involved in debt, and find it difficult even to 
borrow money, They seldom can raise money at less than twenty-four 
to thirty-six per cent interest, and without giving securities or 
mortgaging property. The loans seldom exceed £20 (Rs. 200). An 
intelligent weaver occasionally puts by some of his earnings in the 
form ofornaments or lendshissavings to his fellow workmenor invests 
them inaloom. But thisis rare. As a class handloom-weavers 
areentirely in the hands of moneylenders. The moneylenders 
advance all the yarn and silk required and take possession of the 
article. The workmen are paid by the piece, from 2s. to 4a, 
(Rs, 1-2) for a piece of cloth fourteen to sixteen cubits long and 
two to 24 cubits wide, representing six to eight days’ work of the 
weaver and his wife, - 
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Fifty-five years ago labourers were not so well off as they now are. 
With the increase of money in circulation wages have risen. More 
land is under tillage and the services of day labourers are more in 
demand. At the time of the American war (1862-1865) day labourers 
got higher wages and their condition was somewhat better than at 
present, but the conditions of that time were abnormal due to the 
inflation of trade and prices, During the 1876-77 famine day 
labourers suffered severely. ‘Still as they had little or no credit they 
were not able to run into debt and the seasons of good wages and 
employment and cheap grain which have since passed have restored 
them almost if not quite to the level of comfort they had reached 
before the famine. Moneylenders advance to day-labourers up to 
£2 (Rs. 20) on the security of the borrower and two friends, or if 
the borrower owns gold or silver ornaments, these are taken as a 
security for the loan. Fora loan of £1 (Rs. 10) the labourer signs 
a bond of £1 10s, (Rs. 15) payable at a certain date. A labourer’s 
savings are generally spent in ornaments for his wife and children. 
When in protitable employment he spends no more than before on 
. clothing and beyond a slight increase in the family allowanco 
of clarified butter and sugar, his food remains the same. A 
labouring woman is seldom seen with a new robe, and the Ahmadagar 
labourers indulge neither in liquor nor in opium, Labourers, 
as well as craftsmen and petty vendors, have a practice of 
borrowing money on what they call the savdi LAist, that is repaying 
by instalments one quarter in excess of the amount borrowed. For 
every £10 (Rs.100) borrowed a bond for £12 10s. (Rs, 125) is 
passed, and the borrower agrees to return this sum in regular 
monthly, weekly, or daily instalments, and if he fails to pay an 
instalment, to pay monthly interest on it at a quarter to a half anne 
the rupee that is twenty to thirty-eight per cent a year. In such 
eases when £10 (Rs. 100) are borrowed the instalments are 3d. to 
4id. (2-3 as.) a day or 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6) a month, the whole to 
be paid in twelve months. 

Mortgage of labour is not uncommon among the lower class of 
hosbandmen and among labourers. A husbandman, who has fallen 
hopelessly in debt, has lost his land, and still owes money, as his last 
resource, will mortgage his labour for a term of years. It also 
sometimes happens that a family of three or four brothers, wishing 
to borrow money to buy cattle, will agree among themselves 
to work off the loan by one of ther number serving the 
lender. Among labourers the usual reagon for mortgaging 
their labour is to raise a loan to meet marriage or other 
expenses. A stamped agreement is drawn up in which the 
amount of the debt is entered as the labourer'’s wages. Money- 
lenders are the only class in Ahmadnagar to whom labour is 
mortgaged. The services of a bondsman, or one who has mo 
his labour, are rated at £1 169. to £2 8s. (Rs. 18-24) a year, 
exclusive of food and clothing. An ordinary grown workman 
takes four or five years to work off a debt of £10 (Rs. 100). One 
case is recorded in which four persons, two brothers and their wives, 
mortgaged their joint labour for twenty-five years against an 
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outstanding debt of £90 (Rs. 900). The bondsman’s whole timo is 
at; his master’s disposal and he can spend no portion of it in working 
for his own benefit, The master has no power to transfer his right 
over a bondsman’s labour to any other person, nor can he command 
the services of the bondsman’s wife orof his children. The bondsman 
is simply fed and clothed and is allowed to sleep on hia master’s 
premises. If he ia. married man, he must make his own arrange- 
ments for housing his family. These engagements never become 
hereditary and corporal punishment cannot be inflicted on the 
bondsman,’ 

*Since before the beginning of British role the greatest borrowers 
in the district have been the landholders. The ordinary Kuanbi is a 
simple well-disposed peasant content with the scantiest clothing 
and the hardest fare. Though unschooled and with a narrow 
range of intelligence he is not without manly qualities and meets 
with a stubborn endurance the unkindly caprices of his climate and 
the hereditary burden of his debts, troubles which would drive a 
more imaginative race to despair or stimulate one more intelligent 
to new resources. The apparent recklessness with which he will 
incur obligations that carry the seedsof ruinhas gained forthe Deccan 
landholder a character for extravagance and improvidence. The 
apparent recklessness is often a necessity. His extravagance is limited 
to an occasional marriage festival, and his improvidence is no 
greater than that of all races low in the scale of intelligence who live 
in the present. The want of forethonght, which prevents the land- 
holder overcoming the temptation to which the uncertainty of the 
seasons and the varying value of his produce give rise, is caused by 
a want of power to realize future troubles rather than by a spirit 
Of extravagance or waste. In 1875, in the opinion of the members 
of the Deccan Riots Commission, the expenditure on marriage and 
other festivals was less the cause of the husbandman’s indebtedness 
than was commonly supposed. Compared with his means the 
expenditure was extravagant, but the occasions seldom occurred. 
In a course of years the total sum spent was probably not larger 
than a landholder was justified in spending on special and family 
pleasures. Though the expenditure on family pleasures formed an 
important item on the debit side of many accounts it was rarel 
the nucleus of adebt, Even at twenty-four per cent interest the 
£5 to £7 10s. (Rs. 50-75) spent by an average landholder on a 
marriage, with fairness on the lender's part and without the 
addition of other debts, could be rapidly paid. In the opinion of 
the Commissioners the bulk of the landholder’s debt was due less to 
the large sums spent on ceremonies than to constant petty borrowings 
for food and other necessaries, to buy seed, to buy bullocks, and to 
pay the Governmentassessment. ‘The Commissioners held thatin 
a district with so uncertain a climate as Ahmadnagar, and with 
people whose forethought was so dull, the payment of a lar 
money rental, even when the rental was far below the standaet Ge a 
fair season, most lead to borrowing. 





1 Major H. Daniell, Police Superintendent, 
* Deccan Riots Commissioners’ Report (1875), 22, 
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When the conntry came under British rule, the bulk of the 
lanholders were in debt. In 1822 according to Mr. Chaplin, owing 
to the oppression of revenue contractors, the landholders in many 
villages, though frugal and provident, were much in debt to bankers 
and merchants. Many of these debts were of long standing. They 
were often made of compound interest and fresh occasional aids so 
mixed and massed that the accounts were exceedipgly complicated, 
A husbandman who fell in debt could seldom free himself. 

The husbandmen’s debts were of two kinds, village debts and 
private debts.! The village debt usually arose from advances or loans 
made by bankers to the Maratha government on the security of the 
revenues of certain villages. The private debts were the result of the 
revenue farming system under which the state dues were collected 
through bankers or sdévkdrs who usually received in kind from the 
villagers what the bankers had paid to the Government in cash and 
drafts. ‘The mass of the husbandmen had not interest or title enough 
in their land to be security for a large debt. Mirds or hereditary 
holdings were sometimes mortgaged, but their selling value was 
estimated at not more than two or three years’ purchase, and land 
yielding £20 (Rs. 200) of gross produce could seldom be mortgaged for 
more than £10 (Rs. 100). The ordinary dealings between the money- 
lender and the landholder were based on the teaching of experience 
rather than on any power of compulsion in the hands of the creditor. 
The recognized el of recovering debt was for the lender to senda 
dun or mohasal whose maintenance had to be paid daily by the debtor, 
Another mode was to place a servant in dharna or appeal at the 
debtor's door, or to confine the debtor to his honse or otherwise 
subject him to restraint. Against the humbler debtors severer 
measures were used. The landholders’ constantly recurring 
necessity could not be relieved unless he maintained his credit by 
good faith. On the other hand the Government in no way helped 
the lender to exact more than a fair profit which considering his 
risks would also be a large profit. Honesty was the borrower's 
best policy and caution was a necessity to thelender.? There was a 
considerable burden of debt and many landholders were living in 
dependence on the lender, delivering him their produce and drawing 
upon him for necessaries. The landholder’s property did not offer 
security for large amounts. The debtor's cattle and the yearly 
produce of his land were the lender’s only security. As immovable 








1 In 1822, where village debts were of a very old date exceeding twenty years, 
Captain Pottinger seldom gave orders to the claimants for their recovery. The 
same rule was applied when the lenders and borrowers were dead and the Innds had 
fallen into the hands of a third person. Many cases had also come to Captain 
Pottinger’s notice where the lands had been obviously obtained through collusion 
between the mamlatdara and their clerks andthe moneylenders. In all these instances 
he dismissed the suits and rendered the documenta null, East India Papers, IV. 26. 

. Riots Commissioners’ Report, 26. Mr. Chaplin adds; The Collector of 
Ahmadnagar, notwithstanding some embarrasaments is of opinion that there is an 
universal tone of satisfaction among the landholders resulting from the improvement 
of their condition, and he thinks that they are gradually extricating themselves from 
their difficulties. The general feature of the picture is correct; butitia perhaps 
charged with colours a little too brilliant. He thinks that the complaints against 
them from the moneylenders are decreasing, but this circumstance 1s partly to be 
ascribed to many of these debts having been declared inadmissible. 
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property was not liable to sale for debt, and as the hereditary or 
mirds title was of no value to a non-agricultoral landlord, the 
mortgage even of hereditary or mirds land gave the lender a hold 
on the produce rather than on the land. Rates of interest were ver 
high and much of the debt consisted of accumulations of interest. 
The causes of indebtedness were chiefly the revenue system and 
sometimes expenditure on marriages or similar occasions. The 
amount of individual debt was usually moderate. Most moneylenders 
were men of substance who had a staff of duns and clerks. In 
recovering debts the lender had little or no help from the state. At 
the same time he had great license in private methods of compulsion. 
Under British management the lender's power of private compulsion 
was curtailed and courts presided over by the Collectors were opened 
to suitors.’ At first the lenders did not go to the courts. This and 
other causes caused a contraction in the moneylender’s dealings. 
Still the landholder’s necessities compelled him to keep on terms 
with his creditor, 
There are no records bearing on the relations between the 
hnsbandmen and their creditors in the years immediately following 
. Chaplin’s report. Later information shows that the burden of 
debt grew heavier rather than lighter before the introduction of 
the Civil Court Procedure in 1827. The first regular Civil 
Procedure was introduced into the Bombay Presidency by segue 
tions II, IIL. IV. and V. of 1827. Regulation IV, provided the 
rocednre and Regulation V. the limitations for civil suits. In 
Recalaksn TV. the cattle and tools necessary for the support of the 
ricultural debtor were declared exempt from seizure on account 
ot debt. Regulation V.limited the yearly rate of interest recoverable 
ina civil court to twelve per cent. When the new laws came into 
oalition, except in hereditary or mirds land, the husbandman had 
no title to his holding, and on account of the fall in the value of 
»sroduce the revenne demand left little margin to the landholder. 
uder these circumstances the lender had hitle security for debt. 
As the courts gave the lenders the means of speedily realizing 
their claims they were soon resorted to, 


In 1852, when the extreme cheapness of grain was pressing with 
terrible weight on the agricultural classes, the French traveller 


1 Sdrkdrs or bankers were supposed hy Captain Pottinger in 1822 to have been loners 
by the change of government, especially those who made their livelihood by lending 
money to husbandmen and estate-holders or Jdyirddrs, of whose exigencies the 
used to take advantage to extort the most usurious interest, besides preminm, rie § 
other gain undera variety of names, These men nodoubt ran considerable risk by 
this traffic, but if one-half their creditors paid they were secured from Joss. Captain 
Pottinger had heard of instances where the whole crops of a district had gen: 
mortgaged to them before they were ripe, so that the bushandmen were entirely 
at their mercy even for food throughout the year. The British method of allowi 
the cultivators to remove their a whenever they were ready and thereby ea | 
them to sell the produce to the highest biddor, had put a stop to the forestalling 
these usurera and consequently their profits were greatly diminished, Captain 

inger was not of opinion that this change had gone so far as to canse hank ruptey 
among them. The moneylenders were a set of greedy and needy adventurers who 
lived by the ruin of the hushandmen, Captain Pottinger hoped some of them would 
leave the district ; it was impossible the att ca g9 on supporting such a host of 
moneylendera. East India Papers, IV. 74,7 
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Jacquemont, a somewhat unfriendly critic, described the cultivators § Chapter V. 


all over India as owing instead of owning. They had almost puis & 
to borrow seed from the banker and money to hire plough cattle, 
Every husbandman had a running account with a lender to whom 
during all his life he paid the interest of his debt, which swelled in 
bad years and when family ceremonies came round. In no part of 
India did indebtedness cause more ee than in the iene 
Formerly the law or custom prevented a lender from more than 
tripling the original loan by compound interest; neither personal 
arrest nor seizure of immovable property was allowed, The English 
law removing all such restraints canzed much horror, To carry out 
the law judges had to strip old families of their ancestral homes." 

In 1836 Captain Mackintosh described the Kolis of Rajur in 
north Ahmadnagar, and the description applied to the whole of the 
hilly country and many parta of the pis, as almost universally 
suffering from the high rates of interest and the unjust 
unfeeling proceedings of the moneylenders. He was satisfied 
that the Kolis’ bitter complaints were well founded. The money- 
lenders of Rajur were foreigners from Gujarat, visited their homes 
at intervals, and retired to their homes when they made a 
competency. There were four headmen who had agents in 
different villages to buy ap the grain. The moneylenders had 
induced the district hereditary officers to take shares in their shops 
as when people of local rank were mixed with them the Kolis were 
afraid to complain against the lenders. The Kolis keenly felt the 
injustice of which they were the victims, and were eager to en 
in any undertaking which gave them a chance of revenge. Th 
Vianis supplied the Kolis with cloth, spices, salt, tobacco, money, 
and saea grain. They often kept their accounts and strongly 
resented any attempt of the Kolis to dispose of their grain tommy 
one but to them, The lenders charged ten to fifteen per cent 
premium on a loan and made eight to eleven per cent more by 
adfancing Belipur rapees and taking payment in Poona rupees. 
The debt was generally settled in four months or at any time after 
when the state of the grain market suited the lender. Spirited 
Kolis sometimes attended the courts when the lenders sued them, 


but they generally failed to get redress. The victim was completely _ 


ensnared in bonds and was lodged in jail chiefly to strike fear into 
other Koli debtors. Many surrendered cattle and property rather 
than go to court. Others fled. Outlaw gangs were always 
recruited by men whom debt had driven from their homes. The 
Kolis sometimes attacked the Vanis’ houses and destroyed their books. 
They occasionally held naked swords at the Vinis’ throats or 
slightly wounded them. To guard against fire the Vanis generally 
kept several copies of their accounts in different places. The 
Kolis were often anxious to understand their accounts and asked 
headmen or other intelligent villagers to look ae their account 
but to this the Vinis objected. The bulk of the Kolis lived in the 
greatest distress and poverty." 





1 Jacyuemont's Voyages, If, 559. * Trans, Bom, Geog. Soc, I. 216-255. 
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The first detailed record of the relations between husbandmen 
and their creditors is the result of an inquiry made in 1843 by 
Mr. Inverarity the Revenue Commissioner of the Northern Division. 

The Collector of Ahmadnagar wrote that the measures which 
Government had from time to time adopted for the relief of the 
agricultural people had only made the moneylenders more rapacious 
and unrelenting. Bonds were renewed at exorbitant rates, the 
interest and principal being entered in the fresh bond. The Collector 
quoted « case in which in fourteen months a loan of £6 2s. (Rs. 61) 
was run up to £18 18s. (Rs. 189), and a decree for that amount was 
riven against the debtor. In summing this and other evidence 
the Revenue Commissioner noticed that the moneylender was 
frequently part of the village community. The families had lived 
for generations in the same village helping the people from father to 
son and enabling them to meet urgent caste expenses. Government 
observed that opinions differed on the subject, some viewing the 
moneylender as the husbandman’s friend, others regarding him as a 
keen designing person chiefly bent on securing his own advantage, 
even though his gain might cause his debtor’s ruin. These opinions 
might all be true in a greater or less de Among the money- 
lenders or banids as they were called, there was no doubt every 
possible variety of character, and it might be safely averred that 
with them as with most men, self-interest was the ruling principle 
EE Ha amore cee f the reporting off 

In this ndence the attention of the reporting officers 
was usually fixed on the question of usury. It appears that as yet 
the operation of the law had not aggravated the burden of debt 
to any degree of severity. This was natural. The husbandman 

ad generally no title in his land except the title conveyed by the 
hereditary or mirdx tenure and his stock and field tools were 
safe from seizure. Another notable point in this correspondence 
is that the moneylenders are spoken of as the village Bania, 
the village benker, and under similar terms which show {J 
the old banker was the only lender with whom the landholders 
had dealings. Itis also noteworthy that expenditure on marriages, 
caste rites, and similar occasions is generally assigned as the cause 
of indebtedness. One reason why social charges are noticed as the 
chief cause of debt may be found in the rapid spread of tillage which 
in different parts of the district followed the lowering of the rates 
of assessment in 1848 and the following years. The lowering of 
assessment gave the landholder a strong inducement to add to his 
holding and the lender was encouraged to make advances by the 
enhanced security and the ready machinery which was available for 
recovering debts. It was hoped that the permanent title and the 
light assessment guaranteed by the survey settlement would so 
increase the landholder’s profits and stimulate his industry that by 
x ew he would free himself from debt. The increased production 
and the stimulus to agricultural enterprise did indeed ollow, but 
debt instead of diminishing increased. The following records 
belonging to the period between 1848 and 1858 bring to notice two 
marked features in the relations between the lender and the 


1 From the Deccan Riots Commissioners’ Report (1876). 
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husbandman which followed the changes in the revenne and judicial 
systems. These two features are the growth of small moneylenders 
and the operations of the laws to the disadvantage of the land- 
holders. 

Ample evidence of the indebtedness of the Ahmadnagar land- 
holder and of the exactions of his Marwari creditor is found in the 
papers relating to the revision of the Ahmadnagar survey between 
1845 and 1853, According to Captain G. Anderson, the survey 
superintendent, the great majority of the husbandmen in Nevasa 
were deeply involved in debt, About two-thirds of the husbandmen 
were in the hands of the Mérwéris and the average debt of each 
individual was not less than £10 (Rs. 100). This under any 
circumstances would have been a heavy burden on the landholders ; 
and, owing to the harsh and usurious proceedings of many of the 
Mirwiris, the system had engendered so much bad feeling and 
the outery regarding it on the part of the husbandmen was so loud 
and general that it would have been most satisfactory if measures 
could have been adopted for the mitigation of its attendant evils. 
So far as Captain Anderson could ascertain, from conversing with 
intelligent natives on the subject, the general opinion appeared 
to be that the law required amendment and that the Marwéris 
committed many frauds and plundered the husbandmen, to whom 
the civil courts were either unable or unwilling to do justice. 
There were few ie capitalists in the district. Most of the 
moneylenders were wirl, Gujariti, and other foreign traders 
who had only lately come to the country. Most of these strangers 
were without funds when they arrived, and many of them after 
making fortunes returned to their own country. When a Marwari 
came to the district, he generally entered the service of one. 
his relations or countrymen, and, when he saved a little ae 
up a small shop in some village, where he thought money was to be 
made, At first he was very meek and forbearing in his dealings 
with the husbandmen and sometimes persuaded pdtils or other 
influential villagers to lend him money to enable him to enlarge 
his business and provide for the poorer villagers’ wants. By 
degrees he extended his operations until he had the husbandmen 
completely in his hands, and, by dint of usury and of any oppressive 
dealings in which he might be able to obtain aid from the civil 
courts, he gathered £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000-4000) and went to 
his country to marry. On his return he played the same game. 
Other members of his family joined him, and with his help set up 
separate shops. In this manner the country had not benefited by 
the Mirwaris as it would have benefited from respectable resident 
mon of capital. Within the past few years matters had somewhat 
improved and the Mérwiris had begun to show an inclination to 
settle with their families in the district. Still the people were much 
preyed upon by needy adventurers, and a preat deal of reckless and 

udulent trading was carried on, which appeared to Captain 
Anderson hot only to entail much inj Oppression on the 
husbandmen, but also subjected the traders themselves, at least 
the honest traders, toloss. ‘The doings of Marwdiris far exceeded the 
limits of fair trading, and in many localities it did not-appear to be 
so much their object to trade with the husbandmen as to get them 
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by fair means or foul into their hands, so that they might use them 
as tools. A husbandman might borrow two mane of grain worth 
4s. or 6s. (Rs. 2 or 3). This, by tricky proceedings on the part of 
the Marwari, was turned into a money debt of £1 4s. (Rs. 12), and 
then by writing out a new agreement the debt ahd grew to 
£5 (Rs. 50) or upwards. In this way the husbandman became so 
deeply involved that it was not in his power to free himself by any 
exertions of his own and he remained either in a slavish state 
of poverty and indebtedness, or if he showed signs of resistance 
to the Mérwari’s exactions, he was dragged into court and 
rained to deter others from disobedience. Husbandmen seldom 
attempted to repudiate their debts unless they fancied themselves 
unjustly and diahsmnoatiy treated. Captain Anderson thought the 
Marwaris would have made more out of them if they had dealt 
more fairly with them. Besides being moneylenders the Marwiris 
were generally retail traders in cloths and other articles. Writing 
of the southern sub-division of Parner and part of Shrigonda then 
included in Karde, Captain Anderson said that the husbandmen 
were probably poorer than those of Nevidsa. The chief ontery 
here as elsewhere was against the Mirwdris and the civil courts. 
The husbandmen thought the Government had no daya or ity 
for them in allowing such a system to continue. In 1841, ther : 
aggregate debts were estimated at about £42,948 (Rs. 429,480) or 
an average of £5 or £6 (Rs. 50 or 60) to each landholder. @ 
husbandmen were generally in debt and their condition was anything 
but flourishing. In bad years many villages in the Bhimthadi or 
Bhima valley were almost deserted and the husbandmen went for 
work to the Gangthadi or God*vari valley where the rainfall was 
less uncertain. In Karjat and part of Shrigonda then included in 

Korti sub-division, many husbandmen, especially in bad years, 
left the district and sought temporary employment elsewhere. “They 
were generally poor though in a few villages some of the headmen 
and leading villagers who kept sheep and cattle were well-to- 
do. In proportion to their means, they were probably equally 
involved in debt with the hasbandmen of other sub-divisions, 
though their more limited resources might prevent moneylenders 
from being so liberal in their advances as in richer parts of the 
district, In Shevgaon 1148 of 1764 or 65 per cent of the husband- 
men were in debt. The average debt of each might be something less 
than in Nevdsa. Lieutenant Burgess, the assistant superintendent, in 
describing the state of Nevisa said (28th September 1848), that over- 
taxation and the exorbitant demands of the moneylender were the 
causes of the decline in the prosperity of the country. Much the 
same habits, customs, and modes of life seemed to him to prevail 
among the husbandmen of all the parts of the Deccan which he had 
visited and he did not chia: any difference in these respects 
between the people of Nevdsa and other sub-divisions, All were 
weighed down by the same yoke. People had more than once said to 
= & The Government is excellent, all evils come from the money- 
enders, 


' Deccan Ricts Commissioners’ Report. Ap. C. Lieut, Burgess gives the following 
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Lientenant Day wrote to much the same effect regarding Neviisa. 
He said that such was the poverty of the husbandmen of this and 
other districts that they ap to be all bar er upon the 
moneylender who exacted twenty, thirty, or even orty per cent, and 
when they advanced money they usually kept back one anna in each 
rupee. A highly respectable man near Nevisa who occupied 300 
bighas of land wanted seed to sow in June 1848. He obtained some 
from the Bania at 24 pdylis the rupee and when he repaid him four 
months later he gave the Bania nine pdylis the rupee Lieutenant 
Day did not believe that the moneylenders realized these enormons 
rates of profit. He could not think that the country could possibly 
support such a drain on its resources, The profits were probably 
nominal, as vi moneylenders were generally poor and they 
imposed these high rates to make up for the many bad debts they 
incurred. He thought the moneylenders would willingly compound 
for half the sum they nominally demanded. In fact in his opinion 
the moneylenders indirectly did good. It appeared to Lieutenant 
Day that but for the moneylenders a famine year would have found 
the country without grain. Lieutenant Day had visited a few of 
the Nizim’s villages the year before and he was told that, with all 
their arbitrary measures, the revenue authorities were considered 
more tolerable than the relentless moneylenders in the Company’s 
territories. Mr. Gooddine said of Karde that the chief canse of the 
landholder’s poverty was the general want of capital and the 
very high rate of interest. The lender ran much risk in making 
advances to people withont capital and consequently the rate of 
interest might be high. Owing to want of education and the state of 
native society and of the landholding class, the lender's risks were 
much less than they seemed to be, Large capitalists, bankers, and 
others, might borrow money at nine and shopkeepers at twelve per 
eent a year, but the Kunbi was seldom or never able to raise money 
at lees than two per cent a month or twenty-four per cent a year, and 
these rates, from the precautions taken by the aay such as the 
taking of new bonds on principal and interest, in the end renerally 
amounted to sixty, seventy, and evens hundred per cent a year. 


details of the rates of interest and terms on which the husbandman borrowed money, 
Supposing a husbaniman wants money for a marriage he goes to the moneylender and 
asks for £10(Rs, 100). If heis a poor man, and the lender has doubts of getting hack 
his money, he takes off from Re. 6 to Rs, 10 ag Premium or mawwi and gives the man 
Ra, 90 in cash, The man writes an greement sf at back Ra, 100in six months at Ea. 
per cent a month interest, which, if paid, would at the end of the six months amount 
to Rs. 112. As the husbandman received only Ks. 90 he is Ra. 22 ont of pocket, If 
A smaller premium or manufi is taken the interest is even as mnch as Rs. 4. month, 
If Rs. 6 is deducted as premium or manufi and 4 percent a month interest is ch 

with the agreement that the original sum borrowed is oy back in twelve mont 
the borrower, having had Es, 6 deducted at firat anil 45 interest to pay, will 
actually lose Re, 54 on the transaction, At the end of the twelve months, should 
nomoney have been paid, the lender makes the borrower write & new agreement in 
whieh t & principal risen from Rs, 100 to Rs. 148. If the lender sees that there 
1s great difficulty in paying up this sum, he will bly charge less interest. Two 
to four per cent a month seemed to be the usual interest, If articles were pawned 
or fields mo; aa little as one per cent a month interest was charge When 
the borrower showed no sign of paying the sum due by him, and refused to write any 


further agreements or make any se ment the lender took him into court, 
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The Government of the day in reviewing their reports said:* In 


' many parts of his report Captain Anderson has referred to the evil 


influence exercised the Miarwdris over the husbandmen, the 
usurious and unfair nature of their dealings, and the almost universal 
bondage into which the landholding classes have fallen from their 
indebtedness to these foreigners. He is evidently of opinion that 
the civil courts as at present constituted unduly uphold the interest 
of the moneylender and that legislative interference is called for to 
protect landholders from usury and frand. Government were not 
prepared to recommend any special measures regarding money- 
Caine. They hoped that Small Cause Courts would place some 
check on the usurious practices of the Mérwaris, and they looked to 
the gradual spread of education to make the landholders less easy 
victims to the unfair practices of the usurers. 

In 1852, Captain, the late Sir G. Wingate, then Survey 
Commissioner, wrote that the facilities for the recovery of debt 
offered by the civil courts had called into existence an inferior class 
of moneylenders who dealt at exorbitant rates of interest with the 
lower agricultural poor. As the value of the landholder’s title 
under the survey settlements came to be recognized, his eagerness 
to extend his holding grew. A fresh start was given to the 
moneylender in his competition with the landholder for the fruits of 
the soil. The bulk of the people were very poor and the capital 
required for wider tillage could be obtained only on the credit of 
the land and its produce. Even under the reduced rates of 
assessment existing debt left the landholder little margin of profit. 
This margin of profit would not go far towards covering his increased 
needs to provide stock and seed and to meet the assessment on the 
a to hisholding. At the same time for the first year or two 

s return in produce would be nominal, Even the most cautious 
could not wait till their profits enabled them to take up fresh land 
because they feared that the more wealthy or the more reckless 
would be before them. In 1855 it had become well known that. 
the Regulation restricting the rate of interest to twelve per cent 
was evaded by the moneylenders by deducting discount, or more 
property interest taken in advance from the amount given to the 

ebtor. The usury law had the effect of placing the debtor in a 
worse position by compelling him to co-operate in a fiction to evade 
the law. The bond acknowledged the receipt of an amount which 
had not been received. An Act was therefore passed repealing 
the restriction on interest. Another result of the enhanced value 
of agricultural investments cansed by the survey settlement was 
the spread of the practice of raising money on mortga of land 
and of private sales of land to moneylenders. Private sales of land 
were doubtless made in liquidation of debt and not for the purpose 
of raising money as no tandholiet would with his land to raise 
money. It must therefore be presumed that in such cases the 
moneylender compelled the transfer by threats of imprisonment or 
by other terrors. Although moneylenders were adding to their 
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land by private purchases the sale of occupancies under decree was 
rare. This was probably due to several causes, The people had 
not acquired full confidence in the title given by the survey 
settlement ; they probably had hardly confidence in the stability of 
the British rule. The only land sold was hereditary or miras which 
as it was held by a recognized title was reputed to be safe. It was 
seldom a creditor's interest to sell his debtor out of his holding. 
The landholder’s stock and field tools were protected from sale and 
the creditor was likely to make more by leaving him in possession 
of his land than by lowering him too tenant. The sale of 
immovable property for debt was opposed to custom and public 
opinion, and anless the land was directly made security the courts 
would be reluctant to have it sold if the claim could be satisfied by 
other means more consonant with native usage, The judicial returns 
show how much more favourable the mode of disposing of business 
in the courts before 1859 was to defendants than the more strict 
procedure which was introdnced in 1859. The suits in subordinate 
courts adjusted without judicial action averaged a proportion of one 
to four to those actually heard. In 1850, 2395 suits were adjusted or 
withdrawn against 9048 decided, In 1859.08 many as 4535 suits were 
adjusted or withdrawn against 15,622 decided. The rate at which 
the growing work was disposed of is well shown by the proportion of 
suits left undisposed of at the end of the year. In 1850 of 16,560 
suits filed $473 remained in the file at the end of the year, mm 1855 
of 25,257 suits filed 10,400 remained on the file. It is also evident 
that an immediate and considerable impetus was given to litigation 
after the introduction of the survey settlement (1848-1555). There 
was a temporary reaction in the expansion of agriculture in 1854, 
the people having taken more land than they could cultivate, and 
accordingly the work of the courts was reduced during this yea 

and the next, only however to increase again until the number of 
suits in 1859 had reached 25,156 compared with 15,633 in 1850. At 
this time (1850-1859) the returns show that the imprisonment of the 
debtor was a favourite method of procuring the settlement of a debt. 
The sale of land was rare and the sale of the debtor’s house was an 
innovation. Imprisonment would therefore be more often used. 
During the three years ending 1865 there was an average of 49 civil 
prisoners in the Ahmadnagar Jail, compared with an average of 29 
in the three years ending 1565. 

In June 1858, Mr. Tytler the Collector of Ahmadnagar wrote 
that the husbandmen could not write or read, and, provided they 
had their urgent wants supplied, whether for a marringe or any 
other object, they cared not what document they signed. The 
Miarwiiris took advantage of this state of things and they cared not 
what document they forged or how extravagant were the terms 
entered in the bond. Yet docaments thus framed passed as 
agreements between the parties. The aid given by law to money- 
lenders and borrowers was all on the side of the moneylenders 
who required no aid being well able to take care of themselves, and 
the borrowers who required it all had no protection whatever. Mr. 
Tytler believed that nine-tenths of the disturbances in India were 
attributable to the evil and one-sided working of the civil courts.. 
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The position of the litigants was not simply debtor and creditor ; 
it was the fraudulent Marwdri backed by the civil courts against 
the eo husbandman signing any bond without even a true 
knowledge of its contents and powerless to oppose any decree that 
might be passed. This matter spread a constant angry sore through- 
out society. The people threw the whole blame on the civil courts, 
but the fault was not in the courts but in the law which was at 
fault in assuming debtor and creditor to be equal while they were 
more in the position of master and slave. The question was one 
of vital importance both to Government and to the people. Even 
the passive society of the east could not bear so great a burden 
without from time to time struggling to shake it off. These 
efforts must increase in frequency and strength unless the 
legislature took up the matter and removed the cause of evil. 
Mr. Tytler quoted an instance of the working of the existing laws. 
A man borrowed a quantity of jedri worth about 12s. 6). 
Two or three bonds followed and in sixteen months the borrower 
was sued for £7 4s. (Rs.72) which the lender was awarded with 
costs. The judge considered the thing iniquitous but there was a 
bond and a bond covered all iniquity. Thousands of parallel cases 


could be collected ; every division and every village teemed with 


them. 

The Revenue Comwissioner Mr. Inverarity laid the matter before 
the Government of the day. Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of 
Bombay, recorded his conviction that the labouring classes suffered 
enormous injustice from the want of protection against the 
extortionate practices of moneylenders. He believed that the civil 
courts had become hateful to the mass of the people because they 
were made the instruments of the almost incredible rapacity of 
usurious capitalists. In Lord Elphinstone’s opinion nothing could 
be more calculated to ive rise to widespread discontent and 
dissatisfaction with British rule than the practical working of the 
existing law. 

In 1859 two enactments aggravated existing evils. These were 
the Civil Procedure Code and the Statute of Limitations. Whatever 
facilities the law afforded the creditor in 1852 were greatly enhanced 
by the introduction of the 1859 procedure, and by the punctual 
conduct of judicial duties which was now exacted from the 
subordinate courts. At the same time the landholder’s credit was 
enhanced by adding his land and his stock and field tools to the 
security which was liable for his debts. 

Shortly after this the rise in produce prices im 
landholder’s condition. Notwithstanding the pointe peice bre 
of injurious laws, about 1860 the landholders were better off than 
they had been for years. The conditions of agriculture had been 
favourable. For more than ten years landholders had enjoyed a 
fixed and moderate assessment and large tracts of arable waste had 
been brought under tillage. Communications and means of 
transport were improved, a railway was within easy reach of many 
parts of the district, and in spite of a series of good seasons 
prices had risen. Although the lender might take him to court, 
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a landholder had a chance of bein sei to borrow sbbeete, marca 
and the court would give time. a decree was against the 
borrower, his stock aa field-tools were safe and his land was not in 
danger. He might be imprisoned until he signed a new bond ; he 
was not likely to be made a pauper. 

In 1862, the Collector Mr. Tytler, after sixteen years’ acquaintance 
with the district, recorded the following remarks on its progress in 
wealth, Mr. Tytler believed that a comparison of the past and the 
current rates of interest afforded an excellent test of the pr 
of wealth. High interest was a sign of poverty. A poor nation and 
high interest and a rich nation and low interest-everywhere went 
together. ‘The great fall of interest indicated unmistakably a marked 
increase in the capital and wealth of the people. Good seasons and 
steadily rising prices in the past few years had made a marked 
difference in the indebtedness of the husbandmen. Averse as they 
were from admitting improvement, they freely allowed that the 
had to a large extent shaken off the trammels of debt, whi 
for years had damped and depressed their energies. In 1864 
the most prosperous period of the American war was reached. 
In 1565 the mtroduction of compulsory registration of deeds 
dealing with immovable property protected the creditor from 
attempts to repudiate or dispute o registered bond. In the 
meantime the Nanitholie’s estate had risen in value and new 
cultivation offered securities for new loans. His personal solvency 
was assured by the large demand for labour on the railway and 
other public works, and in 1865 his title in his land was recogni 
and secured by an Act which confirmed the rights vested in him by 
the survey settlement. Between 1862 and 1865 the American war, 
while on the one hand it poured money into the country to seek 
investment, on the other hand raised to an extravagant pitch the 
value of agricultural securities. To these causes tending to attract 
capital to the business of agricultural moneylending it may be 
added that in the dearth of other industries, with a population whose 
wants embraced little but the merest necessaries, capital, which under 
other conditions would find employment in trade or manufactures, 
naturally turned to agricultural investment. Almost the only course 
open to the clerk or servant who had saved a little money in a 
village moneylender’s employment, was to set up as a moneylender. 


The most unscrupulons class of petty moneylenders increased 
considerably during the ten years ending 1875. It became the 
landholder's common practice to borrow from one lender to pay 
another or to borrow from two or three ata time. One result of this 
competition of low-class lenders was that even respectable lenders 
were obliged to resort to the methods of swelling the debt and 
coercing the debtor which the petty lenders had introduced.! 


1 Sir G, Wingate thus described the change in the relations between the lender and 
the landholder ; The prosperity of the landholder ia no longer necessary to the 
roaperity of the lender, The village lender needs no longer to trust to the 
wdbolder's good faith or honesty. Mutual confidence and goodwill have given 
place to mutual distrust and dislike. The ever-ready expedient of a suit gives the 
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Chapter V. In the process of swelling the account the lender was 7 
Capital. helped by the Limitation Act of 1859. This Act was: pa 
the object of helpmg the borrower by making it impossible for the 
Bortowers lender to bring forward old claims which the borrower could not 
Husbandmen. disprove. The lender wrested the provisions of the Act to bis own 
advantage by forcing the debtor, under threat of process ings to pass 
afresh bond for a sum equal to the amount of the original bond 
together with interest and often a premium.' His inability to pay 
on account of the uncertainty of the seasons made this practice of 
passing new bonds at the end of every two or thres years press 
specially hard on the hushandman. 
Though the landholder’s gains from the high prices of produce 
during the four years of the American war (1862-1865) were to a 
t extent cancelled by the badness of those seasons, still the 
usbandmen drew large profits from the high wages of unskilled 
labour, which in Bombay rose from 15s. 6d. to £1 7s. (Rs. 73-134) a 
month. Besides in Bombay high wages were paid to the workers in the 
railway especially on the Bor pass which was not completed till 1863. 
Shortly after this came an increased expenditure on public works, 
Besides the advantage of high wages the agricultural population drew 
a more questionable advantage from their position as landholders, 
Through the immense stimulus given to the production of cotton and 
because of the cheapness of money field produce and land had risen 








lender complete command over the person and sr tad of the debtor. It becomes 
the lender's interest to reduce the borrower to hopeless indebtedness that be may 
appropriate the whole fruits of his industry beyond what is indispensable to the 
borrower's existence. This the lender is able without difficulty to do, So long as a 
landholder is not deeply involved the lender readily affords him the means of inda 
im any extravagance. The simple and thoughtless landholder is easily lured into the 
snare, He becomes aware of his folly only when the toils are fairly round him and 
there is no escape. From that doy he is his creditor's bondsman. The creditor 
takes care that the debtor shall seldom do more than reduce the interest of his 
debt, Do what he will the landholder can never get rid of the principal. He toils 
that another may rest; he sows that another may reap. Hope leaves him and 
despair seizes him. The vices of a slave take the place of a freeman's virtues, Ho 
feels himself the victim of injastice and tries to revenge himself by cheating his 
oppressors. As his position cannot be made worse, he grows reckless, His t 
eavour is to spoil his enemies the moneylenders by continual borrowing. When 
he has borrowed all that one lender will advance, it is a triumph to him, if lies amd 
falec promises can win something more from another, The two creditors may fight, 
and during the fray the debtor may snatch a portion of the spoil from beth. Deccan 
Riots Commissioners’ Report, 45-46. 

* On the 17th of May 1875, Mr. W. M. P. Coghlan, C.S, the Seesionn Jn of Thana, 
wrote : ‘In bonds founded on old bonds which have nearly run the period of limitation, 
it is impossible to estimate what proportion of the consideration was actual cash 
“cetera The Limitation law, a statute of peace made for the protection of borrowers, 

become an engine of extortion in the hands of the lenders, When a bond is nearly 
three years old the creditor by threatening proceedings the debtor to pass a 
new bond fora sum equal to the principal and interest of the old bond amd sometimes 
with an additional premium. Anon ing to the Judge of the Small Cause Courtof 
Ahmadabad, lst Sf Hea 1875, the short term which the Limitation Act introduced 
caused great hardship and furnished lendera with opportunities for cheating their 
debtors, The debtors are harassed every two yoars to pay the money or to pass a 
new bond. Creditors always leave a margin of one year as a measure of ution, 
If the law mokes three years they always make it two, becanse they may hates to g 
to another place or the debtor may go elsewhere, Two years is not a 
time to give a hushandman to pay money, Perhaps it was borrowed for his son's 
marriage, or for planting sugarcane, or making a garden, and will take him six of 
even years to clear, aS 
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so high that the landholder’s power as a borrower was that of a 
capitalist rather than of a labourer. : 

The increase in the value of land is illustrated by the rise in the 
number of suits connected with land from seventy-five in 1851 
to 318 in 1861 and to 689 in 1865.'' The civil prisoners at 
Ahmadnagar also averaged six during the three years ending 1866 
against 29 during the three years ending 1863. At the same time 
the increase in the landholder’s credit is shown by the fall in 
compulsory processes for the recovery of debt. Thus, though 
during this period of extremely high prices, the husbandman’s land 
may have, on account of the badness of the seasons, brought him 
little actual income it brought him the fatal gift of unlimited credit. 

In 1865 with the close of the American war the inflow of capital 
ceased. This decrease of money contributed to contract the land- 
holder’s means and materially reduced the margin available for the 
lender, while it is possible that the landholders did not contract in 
the same proportions the more costly mode of living which high 
wages had justified. Debts increased and the husbandmen began 
to mortgage their lands more deeply than before. In 1871 bs" 
failure of crops called for large remissions. This bad season 7 
followed by a marked fallin produce prices between 1871-72 and 
1873-74. The effect of this fall of prices on by other 
circumstances, was first to reduce the landholder’s power of paying, 
secondly to make the creditors seek by all means in their power to 
recover their debts or to enhance their security by turning personal 
debt into land mortgage, and lastly to check farther advances to 
husbandmen. During the same period there was a notable increase 
in the difficalty of collecting the land revenue. The period from 
1868-69 to 1873-74 was marked by an unusual amount of remissions 
and arrears. The business of lenders was also reduced to the last point. 
At the same time the area held for tillage considerably contracted. 

The pressure on the landholder to pay what be owed and the 
unwillingness of the lender to make further advances were gradually 
increasing from 1869 to 1875. An order of Government in the 
Revenue Department,* framed with the object of preventing the 
sale of land, directed that process to recover land revenue should 
issue first against the movable property of the occupant, and that 
the land should not be sold until after the sale of the movable 
property. This order the moneylenders turned to their own 
advantage at the expense of the landholders. In February and 
March 1875 the lenders refused to pay the second instalment of 
revenue on land whose produce they had received from their debtors. 
Landholders who found their movable property attached, after they 
had handed their creditors the produce of the land on the 
understanding that they would pay the rents, naturally felt that 
they were the victims of deliberate frand. The feeling of ill-will 
was strong and widespread. 

SS 
! The details are ; 1941, 315 suits ; 1862, 354; 1863, 520.: 1804, 409 ; and 1865, 659 ; 


in 1851 there were only 75 cases under this head. 
? Resclution 726 of Sth February 1573. 
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Poona, directed tier tines oer 
and Poona, directed their robberies almost entirely against th 
lending class. So great was the terror that for many months a 
tract of country enjoyed complete freedom from the exactions 
of Mérwari creditors and their agents. This fact and the story that 
an Englishman, who had been ruined by a Marwari, had 
the Empress and that she had sent orders that the Mérwaris were to 
give up their bonds brought matters to a crisis, Even the more 
educated villagers believed that on a report from India orders had 
come from England that the Mérwéris were to have their bonds taken 
from them. In some form or other this report was circulated and 
a belief established that acting under orders from England, the 
Government officers would connive at the extortion of the 
Marwéri’s bonds, During 1874 the district officers had been called 
upon to furnish information regarding the people of the district 
for the compilation of the See Gazetteer. Among other 
subjects the business of the moneylender, the leading characteristi 
of his professional dealings, and his relations to the landholding 
classes Aiad been inquired into, This gave room for ey Fae that 
olders by 


‘the Government, hearing of the ill-treatment of the lan 


the lenders, had caused inquiry to be made and had now given an 
order which would redress their wrongs. This resulted in the Deccan 
Riots of 1875.2 
The first outbreak occurred at Supa in Poona, about twenty-five 
miles from the south-western boundary of Ahmadnagar on the 12th 
of May 1875, and similar riots took place or were threatened in 
several villages of Sirur, Bhimthadi, Haveli, Purandhar, and Indépur 
in Poona, and of Parner, Shrigonda, Nogar, and Karjat in 
- The people of the town of Parner were amougst the 
first to follow the example of Kirde, Nimune, and other villages in 
Sirar whose people had placed the Mérwéris in a state of social 
outlawry, refusing to work for them, to draw water,supply necessaries, 
to shave them, and at the same time subjecting them to annoyance 
by throwing the carcasses of dogs and other filth on their premises, 
Parner had about fifty moneylenders the chief of whom were 
Marwéris. The whole body had an evil name for greed and 
fraud. That there was no riot at Parner was owing to the vigilance 
of pe and the activity of the assistant collector in charge who 
scoured the country with parties of Poona Horse In the riots at 
Ghospuri in Parner, on the 23rd of May where the lenders were the 
Brahman kulkarni family and one Gujaréti, the kulkarni’s house 
was surrounded by the rioters, but, owing to the precautions taken 
by the family, the rioters only sat in dharna or appeal at their door. 
eee 
* Between April 1871 and October 1874 i 
“susirath vir he dacaity ee = — ot matinee tact arse tae Bipot 2 
in three years and six montha. Devin Rion Comededenetie ot = re 
* The feeling of hostility between the landholders and their creditors which found 


expression in the riots had been increasing for some time, and had it not been for a 


transient Tic of Tou: it y ++ 
Gov. Sel. fry I. (New Retest — crisis would have happened long before, 
* Deccan Riots Commissioners 


‘ "Report Appendix C. 66. 
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They attacked the honses of the Gujarati lender and after getting all 
the ‘bonds from him destroyed some of them before his eyes. me 
were afterwards found in their possession most of them torn and 
few complete. In Ghorgaon in the Shrigonda sub-division all the 
moneylenders had their bonds burnt. The Police il was 
convicted as the leader of the rioters. Disturbances took place in 
six villages of Parner, eleven of Shrigonda,’ four of Nagar, and one 
of Karjat. They were threatened in many other villages but were 
prevented by the timely arrival of the police or military. A 
detachment of Native Infantry was moved to Shrigonds and parties 
of the Poona Horse were active in patrolling the vill in the west 
within reach of their head-quarters at Sirur. In 392 persons 
were arrested, of whom 200 were convicted and 192 disc 3 
Punitive police posts were established at the expense of the 
inhabitants among the disturbed villages. 


In a few instances personal violence was used and in several places 
stacks of produce belonging to moneylenders were burnt ; but as a 
rule the disturbances were marked by the absence of serious crime. 


In every case the object of the rioters was to obtain and destroy the» 


bonds and decrees in the possession of their creditors. When bonds 
were peaceably given the mob did no further mischief beyond burning 
them. When the moneylender refused or shut his house violence 
was used to frighten him into surrender or to get possession of the 
papers. In most places the police interfered in the first 

of assembling and prevented violence. From many villages 
Marwéris fled on the first news of the outbreak. In other vil 

they opened negotiations with their debtors for a general reduction 
of their claims, and in some cases propitiated their debtors by easy 
settlements. In almost every case inquired into, the riot began on 
hearing that in some neighbouring village bonds had been extorted 
and that Government approved of the proceeding. Almost the only 
victims were MérwirisandGujars. In most villages where Brahmans 
and other castes shared the lending business with Marwéris the 
Marwaris were alone molested. In Ghospuri in Parner, and in a 
few other exceptional cases where he was the leading or the only 
lender, a Brahman suffered. The feeling of discontent among the 
orderly and patient landholders of Ahmadnagar and the neighbouring 
districts was so bitter and widespread that some changes in the 
existing relations between the lender and the borrower seemed 
necessary. The summary of the results of the Commission which was 
appointed in 1875 to inquire into the causes of the riots, of the 
changes which were made in the Civil Procedure Code in 1879, 
and of the provisions of the Deccan Ryots Relief Act which was 
passed in 1879 is given in the Poona Statistical Account and 
applies equally to Ahmadnagar. According to the latest information 
(1883) the result of these changes in Ahmadnagar is mach the same 
as in Poona. The landholders seem to be better off than they were 





In thirty-five villages of Shrigonda the husbandmen’s debts amounted to about 
6 ldkhs) and in the whole sub-division to about £120,000 (Ra. 12 dibha) 
or nearly ten times the yearly Government revenue, Mr. A. F. Woodburn, C.8. 
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before the Relief Act was passed. The decrease in fresh loans has 
led to a diminution of indebtedness: old debts are being gradually 
worked off, compromised, or barred by time ; a good beginning hns 
been made towards clearing off the load of debt; the people asa 
rule are sensible of the change, and in conseyuence show a growing 
desire to practise thrift and to combine for purposes of mutual help. 
Many es revenue and judicial officers hold that, if the 
present conditions remain unchanged, a few more years will see 
the landholders to a great extent free from debt and in ordinary 
years able to meet their expenses without the help of the money- 
lender. At the same time it is to be remembered that the last three 
seasons (1880-81, 1881-82, and 1882-85) have been seasons of 
average prosperity and that the Act has not yet stood the test of a 
failure of crops. Matters are still in a transition state, and during 
the transition period it would be unreasonable to expect the Act to 
endure a severe strain. Once freed from debt the landholder in 
ordinary years will be able to get on without borrowing. In periods 
of scarcity or distress he will have to look to Government for help, 

in the meantime the relations of the lending and the 


“borrowing classes are placed on a more rational footing than that 


on which they rested in times past. The Relief Act has done much 
to restore solvency to the most important class in the district with 
ch least possible disturbance of the relations between capital and 
abour. 

Under Maratha rule four kinds of house slavery existed in 
Ahmadnagar, Familyslaveswereeitherchildren sold by their parents 
under pressure of want during a general famine ; children kidnapped 
or enticed from distant homes and sold in the district ; persons 
who had followed Vanjéris and other travelling merchants from 
foreign territory during times of scarcity, and, as the only means of 
preserving their lives, agreed to allow themselves to be sold when 
purchasers offered ; and children sold by their parents to dancing girls 
to be brought up to their profession. Of the four classes the largest 
were those who had followed travelling grain-dealers and agreed 
to be sold to the first buyers. Slavery was never prevalent in the 
district. It was commoner in large towns than in the villages and 
in great measure was confined to the houses of Brahmans and 
Musalmirs. Some village headmen had slaves, but slaves 
were rare in Kunbi families, The price of a slave varied 
From £2 10s. to £50 (Rs. 25-500) according to circumstances and 
the qualities of the slaves, Women were always dearest, and their 
price depended chiefly on their youth and good looks. Besides 
being the servants of the family, women slaves were usually the 
concubines of the master of the house. Where both male and 
female slaves were kept, they were allowed to intermarry, and the 
offspring were not considered slaves, In 1819, a good number of 
ople of all ages and sexes were brought by Vanjaris from the 
izim’s dominions, where there was a famine and had promised to 
allow themselves to be sold. On arriving in Ahma nagar they 
objected to fulfil their agreement as they could support themselves 
by their labour, and complained to Captain Pottinger that they 
should not be sold as the Vanjdris had made use of their services 


7 
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on the road. Captain Pottinger notified that if any one ht 
these immigrants they did so at the risk of losing theirmoney. No 
one would buy the slaves and the Vanjdris were glad to set them 
free to save the cost of feeding them. A great many children were 
also carried to Nasik where under Captain Pottinger’s instructions 
they were given to respectable householders, to be well ited, fed, 
clothed, and to be allowed to go when they chose it their 
protectors. After this the custom of keeping slaves rapidly fell into 
disuse. Some complaints reached Captain Pottinger from Naikins 
or dancing girls from whom the young women whom they had brought 
up and trained had run away with lovers. The lover in some cases 
was allowed to keep the girl on agreeing to pay the Naikin her 
original price and to declare the girl free. Such cases were left to 
friendly settlement, but in no case was the girl forced to return. In 
1821, a few female slaves were bought by rich Brahmans and by 
Naikins. In both these cases the girl might be considered fortunate, 
as she was sure to be well fed and treated with the utmost kindness.’ 


In purely agricultural parts where markets are distant as in 
Shevgaon and Neviisa, labour has always been and is chea 
than near cities. ‘The wages of a common labourer throughout the 
district range between 2s. and 10s. (Rs. 1-5) a month. In and 
near Ahmadnagar they are as high as 12s. (Rs. 6) a month, Near 
Ahmadnagar when land is tilled by hired labour, two men are 
generally able to manage a field of about thirty acres of which three 
may be garden or bigdyat. The yearly money wages of each amount 
to about £1 4s. (Rs. 12). Besides these cash wages each workman 
receivesa monthly allowance of about fifty pounds(6 paylis) of grain 
aud a present of salt and pepper.? The services of field labourers 
are in special demand at harvest time and afterwards on the 
thrashing floor, from October to March. At other seasons, the 
Er rorer ban chance jobs in the fields, besides unskilled building- 
work, cart-driving, and brick-making. Reaping and thrashing are 
paid in kind daily, and other work in cash weekly. Men or women 
reapers are given five sheaves in a hundred of the number cut or 
uprooted and tied. Children are not employed in reaping. For 
thrashing two pounds (1 sher) of grain are allowed for every 200 
pounds (100 shers) trodden and winnowed. The hs of field labour 
paid in money are not more than I4d.(1a.)aday. For other work a 
man’s day’s wages vary from 3d. to 44d (2-3 as.), and a woman’s from 
2hd. to $d. (14-2 as.), achild is usually paid lid. (la.) a day, Some 
villagers go to Bombay as labourers, and many landholders after 





1Enst India Papers, [V. 762-3. 
* Fifty years ago (1930) an able-bodied field labourer, in return for a year's work, 
used to receive four mana and 34 pdylis of jedri valued at Ra. 8-5-2 ; six peylis of tur 
se Valued at Ra. 1-3-7 ; three pdylie of salt valued at Re. 0-9-8 ; chillies valued at 
.0-12-0; and Ra. 20 in cash; that isa total payment estimated at Rs, 30-14-5, 
A female labourer received three-fourths of the amount of food given to the male 
labourer valued at Ra, 10-2-10, and clothes instead of cash worth Rs. 17-2-10, that is 
a total estimated at Rs. 17-10-10, In 1848 field labourers enunased for the season were 
paid Ra, 4a month ; if engaged for the year they were paid Rs, 25 to Rs, 30 with tro 
“siphon (1 sher) of grain daily and wheat bread, and raw sugar or on the twelve 

eading holidays, and five articles of dress, Bom. Gov. Sel. CAXILL 175. 
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their field work is over are hired with their bullocks by traders to carry 
grain and other exports to the coast. The wages of skilled artisans 
range from 9d. to Is, 44d. (6-11 as.) for bricklayers, 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
(8-12 as.) for carpenters and masons, and 6d. to 1s.(4-5 as.) for tailors. 
Cart hire is 2s. §d, (Re. 1,$,) and camel hire Is. 6d. (12 as.) a day. 


The oldest prices available for the district are for the sixteen 
years ity and dear grain included in the thirty-eight years 
ending 1809. These sixteen years are divided into three periods, 


the three years ending 1775 rice varied from 16 to 25} pounds 
a rupee, jvari from 39 to 72, and bajri from 33 to 644 pounds ; 
in the five years ending 1795 rice varied from 8 to 16 
jeari from 144 to 524 pounds, and bdjri from 18} to 43 po ; and 
in the five years ending 1809 rice varied from 5 to 40 pounds and 
bijri from 44 to 504 pounds. The details are: 
Ahkmadnagar Produce Prices (Pounds the Rupee), 1772-1809. 


1 
“a 
40 
B 
2 
33 





From 1810-11 to 1821-22 the average price of jrari was 40 
pounds and of ddjri 36 pounds in Jamkhed and 35 pera of juari 
and 424 pounds of bdjri in Korti that is Karjat and Shrigonda. By 
the end of 1821-22, 375,000 acres (500,000) Lighds of waste land had 
been brought under the plough, and, as the next year (1822-23) was 
one of extraordinary production, prices fell one-third below what 
they were in 1820-21. Nothing approaching such a fall in the value 
of produce had taken place in the within the memory of the 
oldest mhabitants. In Ahmadnagar town jvdri sold at 176 to 192 
pounds the rupee and bajri at 128 to 144 pounds and in the district 
prices were a fourth lower. In 1821 grain was so plentiful that 
the cultivators found it difficult to find a sale for the produce of their 
land,' Though the two next seasons (1823-24 and 1824-25) were 
years of great and general failure and though the crops were 
again greatly deficient in 1832-33, during the ten years ending 
1833-34 all field produce prices fell to nearly one-half below what 
they were during the ten years ending 1821-22.2 From 1834-35 to 
1837-38 the average rupee price of jrdri was 64 pounds and of bajré 
65 pounds in Jamkhed and 88 pounds of jvéri and 65 pounds of bajri 
in Karjat and Shrigonda. For the next six years ending1843.44 — 
no prices are available, In 1844-45 jrari was sold at 117 pounds in 
fags pee and béjri at 93 pounds in Sangamner and at 90 pounds 
in Kopargaon. The next year (1845-46) was a year of scarcity and 
jedri rose to 57 pounds in Sangamner and bijrito 39 pounds in 
Sangamner and to 33 pounds in Kopargaon. The three years ending 





* Bom. Rev. Rec. 96 of 1839, 31. 
* East India Papers, IV. 730, Bom. Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 36-38, 
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1848-49 were years of very low prices, jodri selling at 120 to 270 
and averaging 209 pounds and bdjri at 72 to 220 and averaging 
148 pounds. ; 

During the twelve years ending 1860-61, thongh there were 
considerable fluctuations there was no decided or long continued 
rise in prices. During these twelve years, in the villages, jrare 
sold at 58 to 140 and averaged 100 pounds, and in Nagamat + 
79 and averaged 59 pounds. In 1861-62 frarirose to 35 pounds in 
Réhori and 294 poundsin Nagar. During the fourteen years endi 
1875-76, in the villages jrdri sold at 33 to 99 pounds and mater 
58 pounds, and in Nagar at 21 to 67 pounds and averaged 37 
pounds. The four years ending 1879-80 was a time of famine and 
saffering. In the villages jedri sold at 20 to 45} pounds and 
averaged 26 pounds, and in Nagar at 19 to $44 pounds and averaged 
24 pounds. The next two years, 1880-81 and 1851-82, show a 
seeiial fallin prices, jvdri falling in the villages from 46 to 77 
pounds and in Nagar from 41 pounds to 72 pounds. In 1882-83 
jeari was sold in the villages from 464 to 60 pounds and in Nagar 
at 56 pounds. The details are: 

Ahkmadnagar Produce Prices ( Pounds the Rupee), 1844-45 - 1352-83, 
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Ahmadnagar Produce Prices (Pounds the Ruper), 1844-45 - 1882-8$—continued. _ 
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Metals, cotton, cotton yarn, silk, coffee, raw and refined sugar, 
clarified butter, oil, drugs, and spices are sold by weight. In the 
case of gold and precious stones, the following weights are used: 
Two gahus, one gunj ; 14 gunjs, one rati; 22 gunjs, one val; eight 
gunjs, one Masa; SiX masds, one sahimdsa; and two sahdmasds or 
forty vals, one tola. The gahu is a grain of wheat, the gunj is the 
seed of the Abrus precatorius, and the vdl of the chilhdri tree. The 
rati is a small piece of copper weighing nearly two grains. The 
masa is @ square, and the tola an oblong piece of metal. Goldsmiths 
often use a piece of china or crockery ground to the exact weicht 
The tola weighs a little more than the Risa de rupee which is 
equal to 11} mdsds. Silver is sold by the weight of the Government 
08 For inferior metals and other articles sold by weight the 
following table is used: Five tolds one chhaték, four chhatdks one 
pavsher, two pdvshers one achher, two achhers one sher, fo 
shers one man, three mans one palla, and 20 mans one khandi. 
Except the tola, the pavsher, the achher, and the sher, which are 
sometimes made of copper or brass all these weights ‘are made of 
iron. They are bell- ped and flat-topped, and have a ring at the 
top to lift them by. when bought from the pressers, small 
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quantities of clarified butter broughtto market by villagers, and milk, 
are measured by cup-shaped copper or brass pots, about one and a 
half times as large as the weight measures. Grain, pulse, oilseed, 
and salt are measured! according to the following table: Two shers 
one adholi, two adholis one payli, sixteen pdylis or twelve pdylis 
one man, thirty pdylis one palla, and twenty mans one khandi, 
As the adholi measure is the in nse the meas of large 
quantities of grain is tedious. e contents of a s easure 
weigh three to four ds. The length measures used in cotton 
and silk s are the tasu, the gaj, the hat, and the vdér. The 
table is: Fourteen tasus or thumb joints one cubit or hdt, 1} cubits 
one gaj, and two cubits one yard or var. Wholesale purchases are 
made by the piece or thin of pg to forty yards. Waistcloths 
or dhotars and women’s robes or lugdds are sold by the pair or 
singly. Woollens blankets and chavlés made by erds are 
sold by the score or kori to retail and by the h to whole- 
sale buyers. Stones, timber, and earthwork are measured by the 
square gaj and masonry by a Adt of sixteen inches, Three hats 
make one khan, Hewn stones are sold by the hundred. The local 
land measure is : 5% Adts long and one hat broad one kdthi, twenty 
kathis one pand, twenty pands one bigha, thirty bighds one paiku, 
and four paikus one chahur. The kdthi is either a stick or a piece 
of string. One and a third to two bighis equal an acre of 4840 
square 








1 Tt is not above two centuries since everythin in this country was sold by wei 
meron wae introduced earn ps sanction of some < the atest Muhtnhmadan 
rulers, At the t time grain ight in someo neighbouring 
Nizdim's districts. Captain ottinger’s Letter to Mr. Chaplin, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE AND CRAFTS. 


SECTION IL.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Ix the centuries before and after the Christian era, when Paithan 
on the eastern border of Ahmadnagar was one of the chief centres 
of trade in the Deccan, traflic must have crossed the Ah 
district over the Sahyddri hill to the coast, Again traffic must 
have passed pretty much along the same lines as from Paithan 
between the twelfth and the middle of the fourteenth century 
(a.p. 1100-1350) when Devgiri, or as it was afterwards (1338) 
Danlatabad, was the chief centre of trade in the Deccan. From the 
close of the fifteenth to the early part of the seventeenth cen 
with a great trade centre at Ahmadnagar in the heart of the district, 
the traffic must have greatly increased. The chief line of trade was 

robably by Junnar and the Nana and Bor passes to Cheul in the 
Cetan oie the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when 
the great centre of trade was at Surat and the country was disturbed, 
local traffic was small and the through traffic did not cross Ahmafl. 
nagar. About the close of the eighteenth century when Bombay 
tse the place of Surat as the leading port in Western India, trade 
once more set west across Ahmadnagar and along the Bor and Tal 
pass routes, 

At the beginning of British rule there were no made roads and 
no lines of traffic fit for wheels. The chief lines of communication 
were from Ahmadnagar and Kopargaon. From Ahmadnagar the 
chief lines were the Ahmadnagar-Nasik route, ninety-seven miles, 
peeig through Rahuri, Sangamner, and Sinnar ; the Ahmadnagar- 

opargaon route, sixty-one miles, through Réhuri, Kolhdr, and Ashta- 
gaon ; the Ahmadnagar-Mélegaon route 119 miles through Raburi, 
Puntdmba, Vaijdpur, and the K 4séri pass, and thirty-two miles further 
to Dholia; theAhmad nagar-Aurangabad route,seventy-five miles, either 
through the Nimbedehera or the Jeur pass, andthen through Pravara- 
Sangam and Velunja, a branch passing to Jalna ; the Abmadnagar- 
Sholipur route 129 miles or through Mindva, Mirajgaon, Pategaon, 
Chapadgaon, Karmila, and Midha ; the Ahmadnagar-Sitéra route 
120 miles through Valki, the Sdkli pass, Kothul, Kolgaon, Patas, 
Supa, and Guluncha; the Abmadnagar-Poona route, seventy-seven 
miles, through Akolner, Ran jangatn, and Vighote, and seventy-one 
miles further through Sarna to Bombay ; the Ahmadnagar-Kal 
route, 130 miles through Junnar and the Malsej pass, and twenty 
miles further to Bombay ; the Ahmadnagar-Gangikhed route 151 
miles through the Dirur pass. From Kopargaon besides the 
Malegaon route a line passed towards Poona 119 miles. None of 
these routes were more than fair weather tracks, 
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About 1840, in great measure throngh the enterprise of Sir 
Jamsetji Jijibhdi of Bombay, the export of Berar cotton was 
turned from its former eastern course to Mirzdpur to a western route 
across the Deccan to Bombay. About 1850 a large traffic from 
Berar went to Bombay by the Imampur or Jeur pass in Nagar, and 
the post line from Bombay to Culcutta also crossed Ahm 
and went by the Jeur pass to Aurangabad. According to Mr. 
Mackay the Poona-Ahmadnagar road forming part of these lines though 
not metalled, was bridged and fairly ditched, the surface being covered 
in some places with loose round stones or coarse gravel, and in others 
with small fragments of hardened clay. Occasionally the gravel and 
the clay were mixed, and in such places the road was generally at its 
best. During the dry season it was a fair driving road; during the rains 
it was indifferent throughout, and at many points bad. It was 
built for military purposes as Ahmadnagar was the head-quarters 
of the Bombay Artillery, and it had proved of great advantage to 
trade. Although it crossed a comparatively r country, it was 
the chief feeder of the Poona-Panvel road. ith its continuation 
through the Nizdm’s territory to Aurangabad it drew much of 
the traffic of Berar, out of what would be its natural course if an 
easy road had been opened down the Tal to the coast. To 
reach the line of made road, much Berar c was turned south at 
Ajanta from which it reached Bombay by the made road after 
traversing nearly three-quarters of the circumference of an enormous 
circle.’ Of the route which ran from North Ahmadnagar through 
Réhari towards Nasik, the only made portion was the eleven miles 
between Ahmadnagar and the foot of the Nimbedehera pass. At 
Kolhdr a branch struck off to Yeola and Malegaon. In December 1852 
troops marching from Ahmadnagar to Malegaon were brought to a 
stand as heavy rain had fallen and the road was impassable to carts. 
About the same time Captain Gaisford made a good road from the cit 
of Ahmadnagar twelve miles to the top of the Imaémpur pass. a 
tolerable fair weather road from Poona to Sholépur crossed the Ghod 
and passed through the district, and another fair weather road from 
Sirur passed through Ukadgaon and Chambhargonde or Shrigonde, 
T'wo lines from Ahmadnagar west to Junnar and the Sahyddris were 
scarcely passable by carts. They were chiefly used by Vanjdris who 
preferred them to the made road because they were shorter and better 
supplied with forage. Except along these western routes the Vanjari 
traffic was disappearing and cart traffic was growing. The badness 
of the roads and several small passes were serious barriers to 
internal traffic. In the south of the district little had been done to 
help traffic. The country was greatly in want ofroads. There was 
no made road, though with a little smoothing and repairing several 
of the country tracks might be made into good cart roads. The cart 
traffic was considerable and the roads were still frequented by 
Vanjaris. The three leading lines were: From east to west from 
Bérsi and Karméla in Shol4pur by Alsunde and Pedgaon towards 
Poona; from the Bél4ghét and Kharda in Jamkhed by Nimbodi 





1 Mackay’s Western India, 354. 
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and Chambhérgonde towards the north-west and south-east and 
from Ahmadnagar to Karmila and Sholipur along the right bank of 
the Sina. East of Imimpur twelve miles north-east of Ahmadnagar 
no cart roads crossed the Baldghdt hills. (All cart traffic went 
the Imampur pass which could be reached only by a considerable 
round from some of the south Shevgaon villages. A much used 
bullock track was between Tisgaon and Ahmadnagar by the Bali- 
vadi pass and the Shah Dongar. Another was the Nagthali pass 
between the south of Shevgaon and Jimkhed. Several atten 
to take carts over this pass had ended in a breakdown. 
Jamkhed the ground was too rough for carts and except a very 
difficult line from Manur through the Nagthali pass to Ashti and 
Kade there was no road either to Ahmadnagar or Poona. The 
towards Jimkhed and Kharda were almost impracticable. 
€ country tracts from Kharda and Jimkhed towards Poona 
and Ahmadnagar, though not good, were passable by carts. To 
Abhmadnagar carts generally went round y Mirajgaon, as the 
direct line was difficult. Little cart traffic passed between 
Nagar and the Jamkhed villages in the Sina valley. The small 
passes between the Sina and Sinphana valleys were not fit for carts. 
The Mohori pass, on the Sina side near Kharda, was in use bat was 
greatly in want of repair, though it had been cleared for guns when 
the Nizdm’s army came down it before the battle of Kharda (1795). 
On the Sinphana side east as far as Bid no pass was fit for carts, The 
Dongar-Kinhi pass between Pathardi and Kharda was not easy for 
earts. But there was a large traffic between Kharda and Poona! 

* Since 1863 when the levy of a special cess for local works was 
introduced road-making has made rapid progress, At present (1884) 
besides the cantonment roads and the road up to Saldbat Khiin’stomb, 
about twenty-five miles, which are churged to Imperial revenues, the 
district contains 301 miles of provincial and 229 miles of local fund 
roads. The six provincial roads are: The Imampur-Toka road, 
twenty-seven miles, leading towards Aurangabad and the Central 
Provinces. It was built at a cost of about £19,000 (Rs, 1,90,000) 
from Imperial funds, is bridged except across five streams, and is 
now being metalled throughout. It costs about £500 (Rs. 5000) a 
year for repairs and yields a yearly toll revenue of about £150 
(Rs. 1500). At Toka a ferry boat plies during the rainy season, 
The Ahmadnagar-Paithan road of fifty-two joitce was made at a 
cost of £8094 (Rs. 80,940) from Imperial and Provincial funds. It 
is unbridged, metalled for the first forty miles and then gravelled or 
murummed, costs about £1160 (Rs. 11,600) a year to repair,and yields 
atoll revenue of about £125 (Rs. 1250). The Iméampur toll bar which 
is common to both the Imdimpur-Toka road and the Abmadnagar- 
Paithan road also yields on an average about £1001 (Rs. 10,910) a 
year. The Ahmadnagar-Sirur road of thirty-one miles is a section 
of the Ahmadnagar-Poona road, and includes the two miles from 
the Ahmadnagar city to the railway station. It was made at a cost 
of £23,027 (Rs. 2,30,270) from Imperial and Provincial funds, is 


' Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXII. New Series, 140, ? 
* Mr. W. 5. Howard, M, Inst.C.E., Executive Engineer, 
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metalled drained and bridged throughout, costs about £880 
(Rs. 8800) a year for repairs, the two miles to the railway station 
being very expensive to maintain on account of the great traffic 
upon them, and yields a yearly toll revenue of about £425 (Re. 4250). 
The Ahmadnagar-Pimpalgaon road of sixty miles is a section of 
the Poona-Malegaon - It was made at a cost of £13,452 
(Rs. 1,34,520) from Imperial and Provincial funds, is unbridged in 
many places and simply oa costs about £940 (Rs. 9400) a 
year for repairs, and yields a yearly toll revenue of about £230 
(Rs.-2300). Of the five unbridged rivers along this route, three, 
the Mula, the Pravara, and the Godavari, are crossed by ferries in 
the rainy season. The Ahmadnagar-Dhond road of 451, miles was 
built at a cost of £11,502 (Rs. 1,15,020). It is mostly metalled 
drained and bridged, and before 1878 when the Dhond and Manméd 
railway was opened for traffic, cost about £1100 (Rs. 11,000) a year for 
repairs, and yielded a yearly toll revenue of about £820 (Rs. 8200). 
At present as the road is little used, the cost of repairs has been 
reduced to £300 (Rs. 3000) and the toll-receipts to £68 (Rs. 680). 
At Dhond a ferry boat crosses the Bhima which has been handed 
over to the villagers who work it at their own risk. The Ambe- 
hadgaon-Nandurshingote road of thirty-one miles is a section of the 
Poons-Nasik oer Ae was ae co a cost oe peel ry becigen 
from Imperial an vincia , is gravelled an ri 
and drained, costs about £450 (Re. 4300) a year ie ree , and 
yields a yearly toll revenue of about £130 (Rs. 1300). At Ambe- 
ghadgaon a ferry boat crosses the Pravara. e seventeen local fund 
roads are: The Ahmadnagar-Shevgaon road of forty miles made at 
a cost of £3739 (Rs. 37,390), is anbridged and except on the Karanji 
pass is gravelled as far as Tisgaon twenty-six miles, and is then 
partly gravelled and partly cleared. It costs about £350 (Rs. 3500) 
a year for repairs and yields a yearly toll revenue of about £380 
(Rs. 3800), The Ahmadnagar-Karmila road of forty-eight miles lead- 
ing towards Sholépur was made at a cost of about £3195 (Rs. 31,950). 
Itis unbridged, gravelled for thirty-two miles and then cleared, costs 
about £150 (Rs. 1500) a year for repairs, and yields a toll revenue 
of £150 (Rs. 1500). The Ahmadnagar-Andghat road of thirty-three 
miles leading towards Junnar is unbridged and insufficiently 
gravelled. It costs about £300 (Rs. 3000) a year for repairs, but has 
now been given up. The ten miles in the Nagar sub-division is in 
good order, and the rest is only a fair weather country road. The 
Ahmadnagar-Chichondi road of fifteen miles is unbridged and 
gravelled. It costs about £150 (Rs. 1500) a year for repairs and 
yields a toll revenue of about £170 (Rs. 1700). ‘The Shendi-Vaémburi 
road of eight miles was made at a cost of about £1043 (Rs. 10,430). 
It is gravelled and bridged in the Dongargaon pass, costs about £80 
(Rs. 800) a year to repair, and yields a yearly toll revenue of about 
£80 (Rs. 800). The Nandur-Kolhar road of. twenty-eight miles is 
gravelled and bridged at smaller streams. Up to Loni it cost about 
£65 (Rs, 650) a year for repairs, and beyond it was in bad order. 
The whole road has now been given up, as carts prefer the route 
wrongh  Sengamner since the foun bes road was opened. The 
Loni-Béri road of fifty-eight miles passing through Sangamner 
& 772—42 
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Akola and Rajur, was made as a famine relief work in 1876-77 ata 
cost of about £5500 (Rs, 55,000) from provincial and about £7100 
(Rs. 71,000) from local fonds. It costs about £600 (Rs. 6000) a 
year for repairs and no toll has yet been levied on it. The Parner- 
Sapa road 74 miles and the Parner-Chincholi bee road of four 
miles are only gravelled, as also are the Loni-Kolhdr six miles, 
Parner-Kénhur seven miles, Arangaon-Valki five miles, Tisgaon- 
Pathardi seven miles, and Thogaon-Kothul ten miles, which are 
under construction. The cost of yearly repairs on these roads varies 
from £10 to £50 (Rs.100-500). Besides these the following raH- 
way feeder roads are being or have been made from Provincial funda, 
and will be maintained from Local funds: Kopargaon-Signdpur or 
Kopargaon station road three miles, RAhdta-Chitali eleven miles, 
Nevdsa-Belipur road twenty-two miles, Loni-Belapur fifteen miles, 
Belipur station road four miles, Khospuri-Vémburi ten miles, 
Belvandi station road three miles, and Shrigonda-Pimpri four miles. 
Projects for the Malegaon-Vamburi road two miles, Supa-Sdrola 
road four miles, Sirur-Belvandi road fifteen miles, and Dhond- 
Pimpri road two miles, have also been prepared. 

Under the British, besides by roads, the district communications 
have been improved by the opening of railways. Though neither 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula railway enters the district, the 
north-east section which was opened for traffic in 1861 passes within 
twenty miles of the northern border, and the south-east section 
which was opened for traffic in 1858 within one or two miles 
of the southern border. The Dhond and Manméd railway formsa 
chord line 1454 miles long between the two sections of the Peninsula 
railway, connecting Manmid 162 miles from Bombay on the 
north-east section, with Dhond in Poona 167 miles from Bombay on 
the south-east section. The line crosses the district from south to 
north. It enters the district by a magnificent masonry bridge over the 
Bhima at Dhond and rans due north to Ahmadnagar tapping the trade 
of Shrigonda and Pérner. It crosses the Mula about two miles north- 
east of Raéhori and the Pravara at Lakh where are the head-works 
of the irrigation canal. It then takes a very winding course to 
Pantéimba on the Goddvari tapping the trade of Beldpur, Kolhdr, 
and Réhita. From Puntémba it runs to Yeola in Nasik taking 


-Kopargaon by the way and thence to Manméd where it joins the 


main line to North India, Of 1454 miles, the total length of the 
line, one or two miles from Dhond are in Poona, abont 121 miles 
with fourteen stations, Pimpri twelve miles from Dhond, Belvyandi 
twenty-one miles, Visiipor twenty-nine miles, Sdrola thirty-nine 
miles, Akolner forty-three miles, Ahmadnagar fifty-one miles, Vildd 
sixty miles, VAmburi sixty-eight miles, Rahuri seventy-six miles, 
Lakh eighty-five miles, Belpur ninety-two miles, Chitali 100 miles, 
Puntémba 105 miles, Samvatsar 110 miles, and Kopargaon Road 
120 miles are in Ahmadnagar, and the remaining twenty-two miles 
with three stations, Yeola Ankai and Manmid, are in N&sik. The 
line was first surveyed in 1868 by the Peninsula railway engineers, 
but no progress was made till the rains of 1876, when the mbay 
Government directed Mr, Hallam, Executive En gineer, Public Works 
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Department, to start another survey. Mr. Hallam’s lines showed 
an improved gradation in some places and avoided a tunnel in the 
Chikhli ridge, thirty miles from Dhond. The earthwork was begun 
in February 1577 and half of it was finished as a famine relief work, 
the labourers being chiefly from Ahmadnagar, Nasik, and Sholapur. 
The gauge is 5’ 6", the same as on the Peninsula lines, and the rails 
which are each thirty feet long are of the best Bessemer steel. The 
sleepers are pot-sleepers and are three feet apart. The ballast is 
clean river shingle and the banks are of oe The width of land 
taken up varies with the height of the and averages about 
forty feet. 

The chief bridges are on the Bhima, the Godavari, the Pravara, and 
the Mula, The Bhima bridge, 535 yards long, with twenty-eight 
fifty feet spans, cost about £49,410 (Rs. 4,94,100); the Goddvari 
bridge, with twenty-one fifty feet spans, cost about £41,250 
(Hs. 4,12,300) ; the Pravara bridge, 280 yards long, with eighteen 
forty-feet spans, cost about £23,000 (Rs. 2,30,000); the Mula 
bridge, with four 147 feet girders, cost about £33,570 (Rs. 3,35,700). 
All these except the Mula bridge are founded on rock. Near 
the Mala, thirty feet of shifting sand and then ten feet of black 
deposit had to be dug through. Sheet piling had to be used and 
it required six ten horse-power engines wor ing day and ne 
to keep the pits dry. The stone used in all these bridges is boulder 
trap brought in of: Yeas The arching of the three lar 
bridges is all of through stones two feet nine inches in depth. 
The lime nodules or kankar were of the best quality, proving on 
analysis to contain ninety per cent of fat lime. They were burnt 
with chareoal in the proportion of two to one, the average cost 
hundredweight burnt and delivered being £1 16%.(Rs. 18). Besides 
these there are in all sixty-nine bridges, twenty-six of them major 
and the rest minor, ranging from four to sixty feet long, and built 
at a total cost of £95,000 (Rs. 9,380,000). In all cases the stone 
was boulder trap cemented with the best mortar. The line has not 
yet been fully fenced. In some ee especially near Ahmadnagar 
and Lakh, the banks have been thickly planted with biAul and other 
trees. When finished the whole line will have cost about £1,350,000 
(Re, 1,35,00,000) or about £9380 (Rs, 95,800) a mile, of which about 
£15,000 (Rs. 1,530,000) were paid for land compensation and 
preliminary expenses, and about £105,000 (Rs. 10,50,000) for earth- 
work, The line was opened for traffic on the 17th of April 1878. 
Some large bridges which were begun in 1879 were not finished till 
the rains of 1880. Up to the end of 1880 the line was managed by 
Government ; it was then handed to the Peninsula railway authorities. 
Atthe Ahmadnagar station thereisa passenger platform $00 feet long 
and a goods platform 700 feet long. The station building cost about 
£3500 (Rs, 35,000). Quarters for clerks and signallers, built at a 
cost of £1800 (Rs. 18,000), for police at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), 
and for porters at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), have also been provided. 
There is also a goods shed. At Visépar, Sérola, Ahmadnagar, 
Vamburi, Lakh, and Chitali tank houses and water columns have 
been built at an average cost of £1060 (Rs, 10,600). The station 
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are all planted with mango trees, a waterman and gardener 
ing kept at each station on the line. 


* The hill passes of the district belong to two systems, those that ran 
east and west across the main range of the Sahyddris and those that 
run on the whole north and south across the spurs that stretch east 
from the main of the Sahyddris. The Sahyddris touch the 

district only in the Akola matey Hones in the “= 
The chief passes in the Ahmadnagar section of t range are 
Cuenprya and Mrnpuva on the direct route from Akola and Rajur 
to Shah4pur and Bhiwndi in Thana. They descend by two tracts 
from Ghatghar on the crest of the Sahyddris, eighty to eighty-five 
miles north-west of Ahbmadnagar, the Chendhya two and the 
three miles long. In 1826 these tracks were steep, stony, and 
dangerous for cattle at the upper part, but passable for laden cattle 
and used for driving sheep an ts for sale to the Konkan markets. 
At present they are passable foe pack animals but traffic is not 


large owing to the ru coun on the apres side, 
and the a shonthon! thoes asic miles to the north of the 
Tal high road. Large quantities of myrobalans and rice from the 
Sahyédri vil are exported on pack bullocks. Abont twenty 
miles south of the Chendya and Mendhya passes is the SapuyACHEDARE 
a very steep and difficult tract of about five miles, which leads from 
Pachne about sixty miles north-west of Ahmadnagar to Belpéda 
in the Murbdd sub-division of Thana. This was formerly a favourite 
route for gang robbers in making raids into the Konkan, Between 
these two are the PArurta and Umar passes each about three miles 
long leading from Kanshet seven or eight miles north-west of 
Péchne to Khanshet in Théna. Besides these larger tracks are 
many very intricate Sahyédri footpaths along which people travel 
with much difficulty loaded with the produce of their fields to 
the different weekly markets. Where the rock is ver steep they 
use a simple bamboo ladder which enables them to Bex to the 
most direct routes. The ladder consists of a substantial bamboo 
stripped of its branches with a small stump left at each joint or 
division to be used asa step. Of the passes which cross the spurs 
which stretch east from the Sahyddris the chief are: In the north 
in the extreme west of the Kalsubéi range a footpath passes from 
the head of the Pravara river in Akola round the western spur of 
Kulang fort to the village of Jémundha in I tpuri. Four miles 
east between Kalsubéi and the Navra-Navri hill are two footpaths 
used only by Thikurs and so steep as to be almost inaccessible, 
About seven miles east, BAnt, the main pass in the Kalsubéi ran 

crosses under the east shoulder of Kalsubéi hill A road has lately 
been made through the pass from the Ahmadnagar side, and, in 
Nasik, a road carries on the line to the Ghoti railway station. 
Though the Loni-Béri road was opened about 1877, the Bari pass 
was made rather earlier. The HF is increasing rapidly and is now 
ten to fifteen carts a day, but is almost nothing during the monsoon 
owing to the want of a ferry over the Darna river near Ghoti, East 


1 The Ahmaduagar Hill Passes Account owes m h to additi 2 
Mr. J. O, Pottinger, Assoc, M.Inst.C.E., Executive Fong tice and corrections by 
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of Bari the Kalsubdéi range for many miles is impassable except for 
cattle or foot traffic, and, as the paths lead from the very 
lands of Akola, carts are never used. One of these is the Muaisva 
leading from Ekdara near Patta fort to Adjhare Budruk in 
Feats It was formerly made fit for cart traffic, but having been 
neglected for many years the lower part has become a stream bed 
of boulders. A cart-track leads from Dubere to the east of the 
fort in the Sinnar sub-division of Ndsik to the large town of 
Thandgaon on the bank of the Mahdlungi, also in Nasik, and a 
similar though less steep track communicates with the Mahdlungi 
valley from Dapur ten or twelve miles south-east. About thirty 
miles east of Bari at Nandur-Shingota is the Hanmant pass on the 
provincial road between Nasik, Ahmadnagar, and Poona. Beyond 
this the Kalsubai hills fall into the plain. The second range of hills 
which leaves the Sahyddris at Kumshet alittle to the north-west of 
Kotul in Akola has several fine passes, especially on the road which 
enters the Sangamner sub-division from the south, near the vege 
of Bota, and passes north through the town of Sangamner. e 
chief of these is the CuanpyApurr pass, on the Poona-Ndsik 
road eight miles south of Sangamner with an ascent of nearly a 
thousand feet through grand scenery. About thirty-five miles south- 
east of Chandnépuri in the north of the Nagar sub-division, across 
the same line of hills, is the Noiseprngra pass through which runs 
the chief cart-road of the sub-division the Ahmadnagar-Mdlegaon 
road as well as the Dhond-Manméd railway. About ten miles east of 
Nimbedehera is the IAmpvr or Jeur pass which in 1850 was the only 
pass fit forcarts on the Ahmadnagar-Aurangabad road, and by it 
went the Bombay-Calcutta post and a large cart traffic in Berdr cotton. 
At present (18584) the Jeur pass has a very large traffic as all the 
cotton and seeds from Toka and Paithan come into Nagar by this 
route. About fourteen miles south-east on the same range is the 
Karansi pass on the road between Tisgaon and Ahmadnagar. It has 
a good deal of traffic in cotton and seeds from the Nizém’s territory 
south of Paithan especially from Péthardi about eight miles east of 
Tisgaon. The NAor#a.t pass is between Manur and Ashti and Kade. 
Farther south-east in Jamkhed are small _ in the hills between 
the Sina and the Sinphana valleys. The Mono pass six miles north 
of Jamkhed is gravelled and bridged. The MonoevAni pass, six 
miles east of Kharda, is in its natural state and fit only for pack 
animals. There is a) very considerable trade down these passes, 
and it is proposed to improve the Mungevddi pass especially as the 
Nizim’s government have done alittle to their end from Paékrud, 
The Mouorr pass on the Sina side six miles north-east of Kharda 
is in its natural state and passable for lightly laden carts. The 
passes in the south in the direction of Jamkhed and Kharda are 
almost impracticable for carts. Of these the chief the Doycan-Kiyar 
between Pathardi and Kharda is almost impassable to wheels. 
n 1854 several of the passes across the Harishchandragad range 
between the Mula and the Ghod valleys presented barriers to internal 
traffic. None of them were very difficult and it was said that they 
might be cleared of large stones without much expense. Beg the 
pass between Brahmanvaddi in Akola and Ambegawhan in Poona 
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timber ir at present (1884) dragged from the Akola forests into 
Poona. It is also used by pack animals, | 

Of eleven local fund ferries which ply from June to October, two, 
at Pedgaon and Nimbgaon-Khalu in Shrigonda are on the Bhima: 
two, at Kopargaon and Toka in Nevdsa are on the Godévari; three, 
at Sangamner and Kolhdr in Réhuri and at Kalas in Akola are on 
the Pravara; and four at Ambeghudgaon in Sangamner, at Rahuri 
and Belépur in Rahuri, and at Kotul in Akola are on the Mala, 
These ferries are yearly farmed. The 1883-84 receipts amounted to 
£281 (Rs. 2810) against £234 (Rs. 2340) in 1882-83, 

Of twelve toll bars, ten are on provincial and two on local fund 
roads. Of those on provincial roads, two are on the Ah 
Toka road, two on the AhmadnagarSirur road, two on the Ahmadnagar- 
Dhond road, three on the Ahmadnagar-Pimpalgaon road, and one on 
the Ambeghadgaon-Nindurshingote road. Of those on local fund 
roads one is on the Ahmadnagar-Shevgaon road and one on the 
Shendi-Vamburi road. In 1883-84 the receipts on the provincial 
roads amounted to £2683 (Rs. 26,830) and on the local fund roads 
to £944 (Rs. 9440) against £2226 (Rs, 22,260) on provincial and 
£885 (Rs. 8850) on local fund roads in 1882-83, 

Besides three district officers’ bungalows at Sangamner 
Dongargaon and Beldpur, and nine European travellers’ bungalows 
at Imdmpur Vadala and Toka on the Ahmadnagar-Toka road, at 
Supa on the Ahmadnagar-Sirur road, at Ismalpur Kolhérand Rahdta 
on the Abhmadnagar-Pimpalgaon road, at Kolgaon on the 
Ahmadnagar-Dhond road, and at Ahmadnagar, there are fifty-nine 
rest-houses or dharmadlis for the use of native travellers, kept 
by local fonds and six in and about the town of Ahmadna 
kept by the Ahmadnagar municipality. The largest of the town 
rest-houses ia the one outside the Sarjepura gate. It has a water 
cistern, latrines, and stables, and has room for about 300 
travellers. The three district officers’ bungalows are in charge of 
the first assistant collector of the district, whose leave must beasked 
before the bungalows are used. These and the European travellers’ 
bungalows are mostly furnished with chairs, tables, and bedsteads, 
and a messenger or a messman is always in attendance. Each of 
the local fund rest-houses is divided into two or three rooms and 
none have furniture, 


Ahmadnagar forms a part of the Ahmadnagar postal division. 
Besides a disbursing post office at Ahmadnagar, the head-quarters 
of the district, it has one town sub-office, twenty-five sub-post 
offices, and thirty-two village post offices. The chief disbursing office 
at Ahmadnagar is in charge of a postmaster whose yearly salary is 
£120 (Rs. 1200) rising to £163 (Rs. 1680). The one town sub-cffice 
in the city of Ahmadnagar and the twenty-five sub-post offices at the 
Ahmadnagar railway station, Akola, Belapur, Belvandi, Jimkhed, 
Kada, Karjat, Kharda, Kolhér, Kopargaon, Kotul, Murshidpaor, 
Nevaésa, Parner, Pdthardi, Puontdmba, Réhata, Réhuri, Rajar, 
Sangamner, Shevgaon, Shrigonda, Sonai, Toka, and Vamburi, are 
me sre of sub-postmasters whose yearly salaries vary from £12 
to £48 (Rs, 120-490). The thirty-two village post offices at Akolner, 
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Alkati, Ashvi, Bhandshivra, Bodhegaon, Sapa gio 88%, Chapter VI. 
Jimgacn, Jivla, Jeur, Kanhor, Karanji, K) mb, Kolgaon, ppade and Crafts- 
Korhila, Mirajgaon, Miri, Nighoj, Nimbgaon-Jéli; Nimon, Dn “ . 
Pirgaon, Pedgaon, Rinjangaon, Résin, Sérola, Sirar, Supa, Tisgaon, —_ P°** OFFICES. 
Vadjhira, Valki, and Vari, are in ch of schoolmasters whose 
pisk 2 allowances vary from £2 89. to £748. (Rs. 24-72). Thi 
postmen who deliver letters are paid from £7 4s. to £12 (Rs. 72-120) 
a year. At some places delivery is made by runners who receive a 
gratuity of £1 4s. (Rs.12) a year for the additional work. Seventy- 
seven Village postmen are employed in patois Dkier< villages. 
Of these fifty-four, with yearly salaries varying from 28 8s. to £12 
(Rs, 84-120) are paid from Imperial funds, and the remaining twenty- 
three, ten of whom receive £12 (Rs. 120) and thirteen £10 16z, 
(Rs. 108) each, are paid from provincial funds, All the village post 
offices and the two sub-offices at Kotal and Toka, issue money pederk 
The remaining post offices issue money orders and act as savings 
banks. Mails for the Ahmadnagar district for and from Bombay are 
earried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between Bombay and 
Manmid and Bombay and Dhond, and from these stations by the 
Dhond and Manmad State Railway. The Ahmadnagar post offices are 
supervised by the superintendent of post offices Ahmadnagar division, 
whose yearly salary is £300 (Rs. 3000). He is he ee by an 
inspector whose eat WriRicok are at Abmadnagar and whose yearly 
salary is £96 (Rs. 960). 
After the opening of telegraph offices at the stations onthe Dhond _—— Trsonaru. 
and Manmdd railway, the Ahmadnagar telegraph office was (26th 
March 1878) closed. In 1875-76 the total number of messages at 
the old Ahmadnagar office was 672 of which 151 were Government 
and the rest private, against 623 in 1870-71, of which forty-seven 
were Government and the rest private: A telegraph branch is now 
(1884) added to the Ahmadnagar post office. 


SECTION TL —TRADE. 


The earliest details of Ahmadnagar trade belong to the third TRADE. 
century after Christ (247), when, according to the Greek author of 247. 
the Periplus of the Erythrwan sea, a great traffic passed between 
Broach in Central Gujarét and Paithan on the east border of the 
present Ahmadnagar district and through Paithan ten days (about 
200) miles) east to Tagar,a still greater centre of trade, whose site 
is unknown. The chief imports from Broach to Paithan and 
Tagar were wine, brass, copper, tin, lead, coral, chrysolite, cloth, 
storax, white glass, gold and silver coins, and perfumes, The 
exports were, from Paithan, a great quantity of onyx stones, and 
from Tagar ordinary cottons in abundance, many muslins, mallow- 
coloured cotton, and other articles of local production. 


To the trade which crossed Ahmadnagar between the eleventh 
and fourteenth centuries when Devgiri or Daulatabad was the 





1 McCrindle's Periplus, 125, 196, Thw gold and silver coins were ae d not 
from a Want of the precious motala, but alban a woes of rc he writer 
states that they yielded a profit when exchanged for the money, Ditto, 125. 
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chief trade centre, or to the trade which centred in Ahmadnagar 
during the sixteenth century, no direct references have been traced. 
OF the chief exports from Cheal the great Ahma ar port men- 
tioned by the Portuguese traveller Barbosa (1514), wheat, millet, a 
share of the cotton cloth, and the bulk of the muslins probably came 
from the Deccan; and of the imports horses, copper, quicksilver, 
vermilion, betelnuts, dates, drugs, pan sues, and spices probabl 
found their way to Ahmadnagar. 1830 there was a considera 
carrying trade, chiefly in the hands of Lamaéns or Vanjéris who 
owned large herds of bullocks. ‘'Abont 1850 Nevisa in the east 
had little valuable trade. Grain, the chief export, found a sale in the 
Ahmadnagar and Poona markets. Some wool and a many 
sheep were also sent to Bombay and gl econ @ imports 
were almost entirely of necessaries such as salt, rice, cotton stuffs, 
hardware, iron, cocoa, and betelnuts, A few eattle were also 
mp picted for farming purposes and were sold at Ghotan, Ghodegaon, 
and Kukéne. Though the local trade was small a large outside 
trafic passed through it especially the through trade in cotton 
from Berir to Bombay. All the year round a heavy grain trade 
went along the Im4mpnr pass , and during the four months of 
March April May snag une the Berdr cotton swelled the traffic. 
The average traffic for the four busy months of 1854 was 6863 
carts, 21,266 pack-bullocks, 2386 horses, 5736 asses, 443 cows 
and buffaloes, and 2999 sheep and goats. he details are: 

Imdmpur Poss Tragic, March-June F854, 








58,0 | pag | onal 
Average ..| 21,208 | 2384 | 8738 


Vanjéris also used a few of the cross roads, but pack bullocks 
Were giving way to carts. *In Pérner the leading markets were 
Jaémgaon belonging to His Highness Sindia, Kianhur, Parner, and 
Alkuti. Except Jdmgaon the traffic in these markets was nearly 
confined to supplying the wants of the neighbouring villages and 
chielly an outside tratlic moved along the main line through the sub- 
division. The roads from Ahmadnagar west to Junnar were chiefly 
used by Vanjéris. Grain was the leading export, being sent to Poona 
Junnar and the coast. Dhangars and husbandmen sold their shes 
to travelling Khitiks or baishars, and a few horses reared in the 
Bhima villages also left the district for sale. The imports included 
cotton goods, salt, rice, sugar, and other articles in ocal demand, 
*In the Na sub-division, as Ahmadnagar was the head-quartera 
of the artillery and as a native infantry regiment was stationed 
there, large supplies were required for the military market. Besides 


* Bom, Gov, Sel, New Series, CXXIIL 10, ® Ditto, 51, 52, 3 Ditto, $2, 
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the cantonment, the city with a population of about 28,500 was a 
busy market with industries and trade. A large traffic also passed 
through the sub-division. The bulk of the local trade was in the 
hands of the Ahmadnagar moneylenders. There were upwards of 
1000 traders, moneylenders, grain merchants, and shopkeepers, 
but few of these carried on business on a large scale and the 
number of wealthy firms was small. Ths ten chief trading houses 
were branches of firms whose head-quarters were in other parts of 
the country. The chief exports were grain, cotton goods, and hard- 
ware ; the chief imports were grain mid cakes field produce from the 
country round ; sugar, salt, iron, and English cotton goods and yarn 
from Bombay ; rice from Poonaand Junnar; oil, turmeric, clarified 
butter, and betelnuts from the Nizim’s country and Balaghit ; 
clarified butter from J4mkhed and other places ; cotton goods from 
Nagpurand other places ; and silk and embroidered stuffs from Paithan 
and Yeola in Nasik. The Ahmadnagar market was on the whole 
well supplied and the place appeared to be thriving. Besides 
Ahmadnagar the sub-division contained six market towns none of 
which were of much importance except Valki which was the largest 
local cattle market and was frequented by husbandmen and 
eattle dealers from all the country round who wished either to buy or 
to sell cattle 'The exports from Karjat and Shrigonda were 
chiefly grain and vegetable oils which ‘were sent to Poona and in 
small quantities to Ahmadnagar. A good many sheep and a few 
horses were also reared in the district and sold for Wie ge chiefly 
to wandering butchers. Landholders sometimes reared and sent 
horses to Malegaon in the Nizdém’s country and other markets. 
Most of the imports were necessaries wheat, gram, rice, raw sugar 
or gui, salt, cloth, and petty market supplies. The general proverty 
of the people did not admit of a very brisk trade. The cart traffic 
was considerable and Vanjiris still thronged the roads. 

*Of ten market towns in Shevgaon the two chief were Pithardi 
and Bodhegaon, both belonging to His Highness Sindia and reported 
to contain several wealthy traders. Shevgaon and Tisgaon had fair 
markets. At Shevgaon there were about 120 shopkeepers, traders, 
and moneylenders. At Manikdaundiand Kharvandi several money- 
lenders carried on a considerable business in the neighbouring 
Niziéim’s villages. The yearly fair at Madhi was attended by about 
15,000 people. The chief exports of the sub-division were cloths 
which generally found a sale in the neighbouring sub-division, and 
grain, vegetables, oils, clarified butter, and safflower kusumba which 
were sent to Ahmadnagar and Poona. The imports were the same 
as in other sub-divisions. Paithanon the Godavari abouttwo miles 
from the northern border of the sub-division had a fairly large 
weaving population, and would have been the centre of a thriving 
traffic had transit and town duties not driven much of its trade 
to the neighbouring British villages and to Ahmadnagar. As a 
rule the Jamkhed villages were not well placed for the Ahmadnagar 
and Poona markets and all omterts and imports carried through the 


' Bom, Gov, Sel. New Series, CXXIIL 105. * Ditto, 14) * Ditto, 140. 
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Niz4m’s territories were subject to transit dues, Within the limits 
of the Sina valley was the large market town of Kharda and the 
country towards Poona was open enough for carts. Kharda had 
about 195 merchants, shopkeepers, and moneylenders many of 
whom carried on a large trade in grain and other articles brought 
from neighbouring villages or from the Balaghat and sent to’ Poona 
and other places to the west. Kharda was also the la grain, 
cattle, and money market within the subdivision and was frequented 
not only by the neighbouring villagers but by distant traders and 
others. JdAmkhed and Kade were fairly large market towns with 
a good many traders. The northern or hilly villages were not so 
well placed for markets as those in the Sina valley. Though the 
villages were badly placed for outside markets, they were ally 
thriving and contained a large trading and man uring 

pulation. The former disturbed state of the neighbouring 
Nieam’s territories had driven into British villages a considerable 
number of moneyed and industrious settlers, and most villages 
contained « good many trading and moneylending firms. 

When the two lines of the Peninsularailways were made(1858-1861), 
oneskirting the north-east and the other the south-east of the distri 
most of the through traffic left the district and most of the long dis- 
tance carting business ceased. On the other hand the district gained 
by the cheapening of rae, dasha and the increased value of some of its 
field produce. The railway stations used for the traffic of the 
district were Dhond, Diksal, and Jeur on the south-eastern and 
Lésalgaon and Devléli on the north-eastern lines. From Lésalgaon 
wheat went in large quantities from the north of the district. 
A large traffic also passed to and from the Nizém’s territory east to 
Aurangabad and along the Poona-Nasik highroad. At the time of 
the American war (1862-1865) the cotton cart traffic and the Vanjari 

k-bullock traffic in salt were still of considerable im nce. 
Field produce from the south was still carried to Poona and even as 
far as Bombay by bullock cart. The railway was little used, as 
besides the high rates of carriage the dealers were put to mach 
inconvenience. Since the opening of the Dhond-Manmdd railway 
in 1878, except in the south of the district, almost the whole trade 
passes by rail. Since the opening of the Dhond-Manméd railway 
the towns of Shrigonda and Pérner in the south and of Belapur, 
Kolhar, and Réhéta in the north have increased in importance. 

At present the agencies for spreading imports and gathering 
1 ae are trade centres, weekly or half-weekly markets, fairs, 
village shopkeepers, and peddlers. Besides Ahmadnagar, the chief 
trade centres in the Nagar sub-division are Bhingar, Chichondi- 
Shirali, Jeur, and Vélki. The chief traders at Altmadnagar are 
Mérwar and Gujarat Vanis, Bhatiés, and Bohoras. They generally 
act as the agents or adtyds of cotton and grain-growing landholders 
Daily and weekly markets are the chief agencies for gathering 
exports and spreading imports. Thgagents receive articles sent to 
them for sale in the city markets. On receipt of the goods they 
advance money to the producers to sixty or eighty per cent 
of their value and with the consent of the owners sell them 
when prices are favourable. The agents are generally paid two or 
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r 
three per cent on the prices received and also charge interest onthe ChapterVI 
money advanced generally at one-half per cent a month. The page and Crafts. 
capital of the Ahmadnagar cotton merchants or agents, of whom oe 
there are about twenty-five, varies from £1000 to £8000 (Rs. 10,000- ™“ AGENCIES, 4 
Rs. 80,000), and of the grain merchants, who are about fifteen in Centres. 
number, from £500 to £3000 (Rs. 5000-30,000). Bhingdr is almost . 
a suburb of Ahmadnagar, about 14 miles to the north-east. 

Chichondi-Shirali is about sixteen miles north-east of Ahmadnagar 
and four miles south of the Ahmadnagar-Paithan road. Jeur is ten 
miles north-east of Ahmadnagar on the Paithan road. At all of 
these towns the chief traders are Marwér and Gujardét Vanis, 
Musalmans, and a few Brahmans. Their capital varies from £200 to 
£10,000 (Rs. 2000- Rs. 1,00,000). About two-thirds are independent 
traders and the rest are gumdstds or agents. The gumdstds usually 
act for persons living in large towns such as Ahmadnagar, Poona, 
Bombay, and Nasik. Scarcely any export or import trade passes \- 
direct from the sub-division. Nearly all the articles go through 
Ahmadnagar which is the great receiving and distributing centre 
for the whole district. Shevgaon has seven chief trade centres, 
Balam-Takli, Bodhegaon, Dhor-Jélgaon, Kambi, Khirdi, Pathardi, 
and Shevygaon. Of about one hundred traders more than one-half - 
are independent and the rest act asagents. They arechiefly Mérwér 
and Gujarét Vanis, Musalmans, and a few Brahmans. Most of the 
trade centers in Ahmadnagar. Nevésa has thirteen trade 
oars arn ag Seay Pe se twelve ge Chinde var Pe 
igaon with five, Gh n with four, Rly 722 with three, 
Kharrandi with four, Kakdne with eighteen, Miri with four, 
Nevasa-Khurd with twelve, Pravara-Sangam or Toke with eight, } 
Rastapur with three, Shahar-Tékli with seven, and Suregaon with 
five. The traders are Mérwaér Gujarat and Lingdéyat Vanis, Musal- 
mans, and a few Brahmans. Their capital varies from £500 to 
£10,000 (Rs. 5000 - Rs.1,00,000). Most of them are in ndent 
traders. Akola has three chief trade centres Akola, Kotul, and Réjur. 
Akola, the subdivision head-quarters, is on the left bank of the Pravara 
about fourteen miles west of Sangamner close to the Loni-Bari road 
which leads through the Réjur hill country to the Ghoti railway 
station in Nasik. The traders are Mérwéris and Shimpis owning in 
all about £200 (Rs. 2000) and trading on their own account. Kotal, 
eight miles south of Akola on the mght bank of the Mula river, is 
the chief place of trade among eighty Dang or hill villages. Rajur, 
ten miles west of Akola on the Loni-Bari road, is the chiet trading 
town in the surrounding hill villages. Gujarat Vanis and Shimpis 
own about £4000 (Rs. 40,000) and trade on their own account. 
Sangamner has seven trade centres, Chincholiguray in the north of 
the subdivision with independent Marwari traders owning in all about > 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000); Dhandarphal on the left bank of the Pravara 
seven miles west of Sangamner; Nandur-Khandérmal near the 
southern boundary of the ivision with independent Marwari 
; traders owning about £2 . 20,000); Nimon in the north of 
the sub-division with Marwari traders acting as agents and having 
dealings worth about £7500 (Rs. 75,000) ; Panvadi in the south-east 
with independent Marwari traders owning in all about £1500 
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Rs. 15,000) ; Sangamner, a municipal town, the sub-division head- 
quarters at the meeting of the Poona-Nasik and Loni-Bari roads, 
has Gujarit and Marwaér Vani, Brahman, and Rangari traders 
owning about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) ; and Songaon in the east of 
the sub-division on the right bank of the Pravara has independent 
Marwari traders owning about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). Kopargaon has 
six centres of trade: Kopargaon, the sub-division head-quarters on 
the left bank of the Godivari within about seven miles of the north 
of the sub-division with independent Marwari traders owning about 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000); Korhala, twelve miles west of Réhdta with 
Brihman, Sondr, and Dhor traders, the Dhors dealing in hides and 
leather, and all trading on their own account and owning about 
£1600 (Rs, 16,000); Puontaéamba, one of the Dhond-Manmdéd 
railway stations on the right bank of the Goddvari on the eastern 
limit of the sub-division bordering on the Nizdm's territory with 
Marwari and Brahman independent traders owning in all about £6000 
(Rs. 60,000) ; Undirgaon, on the south-western limit of the sub- 
division near the border of the Nizdm’s territory with independent 
Marwari traders owning about £500 (Rs. 5000); and Vidi, one of 
the Dhond-Manmid railway stations about eight miles north-west 
of Puntdmba near the Nizim’s border, with independent Marwari 
traders owning in all about £200 (Rs. 2000). Rahuri has threo 
centres of trade Belipur, Réhuri, and Vamburi; Belapnr, about five 
miles south of the Beldpur railway station with which itis joined by a 
new road, and from which a line leads to the Ahmadnagar-Nasik 
road, has Maérwiiri and Teli independent traders owning about £600 
(Rs. 6000) ; Réhuri the subdivision head-quarters on the left bank of 
the Mula, three miles south-west of the Rahuri railway station along 
the Ahmadnagar-Nasik road has independent Marwari traders owni 
about £15,000 (Rs. 150,000) ; Vamburi about nine miles south-west of 
Réhuri and three miles south-east of the railway station at Khadimba 
has Marwari and Teli traders owning about £600 (Rs. 6000). Parner 
has nine centres, Pirner, Mhasne, Padli, Vadjhire, Dhavalpure, 
Chincholi, Nighoj, Bhilavni, and Rénjangaon ; Karjat four, Karjat, 
Koregaon, Mirajgaon, and Rasin ; Shrigonda five, Shrigonda, 
Kashti, Pimpalgaon, Kolgnon, and Miandavgan ; and Jimkhed five, 
Kharda, Amalner, Sirur, Takli, and Kade. 

The leading traders of the chief trade centres deal directly with 
Ahmadnagar, Poona, Bombay, Pen, and Panvel in Thana, and the 
Nizim's territory, exporting jrdri, wheat, gram, chillies, oil-seeds, 
cotton, cloth, grass, and yarn, and importing groceries, cloth, field 
tools, China-ware, European and Bombay cloth and yarn, and salt. 

The internal trade is carried on in permanent and weekly 
markets in village shops and by peddlers. The chief permanent 
markets are at Ahmadnagar, Beld uur, Kharda, Pithardi, Réhita, 
Sangamner, and Vémburi. In villaes and towns weekly and 
half-weekly markets are held, Of the whole number twelve are in 
Neviisa at Bhana-Shivra Bhokar, Dahigaon, Ghodegaon, Kélegaon, 
Kukine, Miri, Nevisa, Salibatpor, Sonai, Suregaon, and Varkhed 
are attended by 500 to 4000 people; eight in Parner at Alkuti, 
Jamgaon, Javala, Nighoj, Kénhur, Parner, and Ranjangaon are 
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attended by 100 to 700 people; five in Nagar at Ahmadnagar, Chapter VI. 
Bhingér, Chinchodi, Jeur, and Valki are attended by about 500 to 2000 Trade and Crafts. 
ple; fivein Réhuri at Belfpur, Kolhdr, Pachegaon, Rahuri, and Teane Aamaate 
iimburi are attended by about 2500 pecples nine in Jimkhed at arene | 
Arangaon, Amalner, Bhalgaon, ree. oe inhi, Jamkhed, -Kha Markets. 
Sirasmarga, Sirur,and Takli are attended by 200 to 400 people ; sixin 
Sangamner, at Sangamner, Nimon, Sakur, Satral, Ashvi, and Pemgiri 
are attended by 300 to 1000 persons; three in Karjat, at Karjat 
Miraj and R&sin are attended by 200 to 400 people; ten in Shevgaon 
at Pithardi, Bodhegaon, Erandgaon, Kémbi, Koradgaon, Mungi, 
Tisgaon, Shevgaon, Kharvandi, and Vadule are attended by 200 to 
5000 people ; six in Kopargaon at Mamdipur, Ko n, Rahita, 
Puntimba, Korhdla, and Undirgaon are attended by about 2500 
poonie: five in Shrigonda, at Shrigonda, Pedgaon, Kolgaon, 
idavgan, and Belvandi are attended by 250 to 1500; three in 
Akola at Rajur, Akola, and Kotul are attended by 700 to 1500 
people. 
At these markets the chief articles of trade are cattle, grain, 
cotton, cloth, groceries, vegetables, blankets, fruits, betel leaves, 
sweetmeata, drinking and cooking vessels, and shoes. Barter takes 
lace to a limited extent among the Kunbis and other lower classes 
in cattle and other articles. 
Someof these markets are great cattle fairs. Aj Ghodegaon about 
twenty miles to the north, and at Valki about ten miles to the south 
of the city of Ahmadnagar, 300 to 400 bullocks and fifty to 100 
cows and buffaloes are brought for sale. At both these markets the 
sellers are mostly Kunbis, and the buyers butchersand cattle-dealera 
who come from Pocuias Sholipur, Yeola, Kalyan, and Bombay along 
the line of the railway, bringimg groceries and household and other 
commodities. Live stock can also be bought at Erandgaon, 
Sangamner, and Shrigonda. Next to Ahmadnagar the chief grain 
markets are Vamburi, Bodhegaon, and Sangamner. At Mamda- 
ur the price of a pair of field bullocks ranges from £2 10s. to £6 
Rs. 25-60), of a she-buffalo from £2 to £4 10s. (Rs. 20-45), and of 
ponies and galloways from £1 to £7 10s. (Rs. 10-75). The markets 
of Bekipor m Réhuri and of Vihirgaon im the Nisim’s territory are 
attended by some Kopargaon landholders while Mamdapur, Rabita, 
and Korhila in Kopargaon are largely attended by the people of 
Sangamner. People of almost all castes, Marwiris, (Gujaritis, 
Musalmins, Brahmans, Dhangars, Kunbis, Mhirs, Mangs, and 
Lingdyat Vinis attend these markets, ; 
Fairs lasting one to twenty days with an attendance of 1500 to Faire. 
36,000 and with a trade worth £15 to £4000 (Rs. 150- 40,000) are 
held at thirty places, five in Nevdsa, six in Kopargaon, three in 
Rabari, two in Jémkhed, one in Karjat, onein Nagar, two in Shevgaon, 
three in Shrigonda, and seven in Parner. The articles sold are 
groceries, sweetmeats, vegetables, wooden wares, plantains, cloths, 
bangles, hides, clay figures, bamboos, lanterns, needles, and shoes ; 
also wooden drums, rings, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and dates. 
The sellers are Bagviins, Bohords, Chimbhars, Dhangars, Dhors, 
Halviis, Kdsiérs, Kunbis, Lohérs, Malis, Méngs, Shimpis, Sutérs, 
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and at Madhi Ghisidis, Gujaritis, Kaikddis, Marwéris, Pardeshis, 


Trade and Crafts. Vénis, and Vanjiris. Besides these fairs in several villages Mbiira, 
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Mangs,and Kunbis to the number of 500 meet to barter. O ‘these fairs 
those at Bhingwr and Gliitshiras are attended only for distributing 
purposes ; while those in Sheygaon, Kopargaon, Rahuri, and Neydsa 
are both distributing and gathering centres. _The fairs in Jéimkhed 
are largely visited by Khiindesh traders who bring blankets which are 
bought by the people either for use or for local sale. Barter takes 
place toa limited extent and chiefly among Kunbis in cattle, drinking 
and cooking vessels, and other every-day wares. 

Almost every town and village of not less than twenty-five houses or 
of a hundred people has one or more shops kept by Mérwaér Gujarit 
or Lingdyat Vanis, Briéhmans, or Késérs, Of these the Mérwéris are 
much the largest class. When he comes to the district a Marwari 
chooses a suitable village and with a capital of not more than a few 
rupees, his own or borrowed from a relation or castefellow, o ens & 
shop for the sale of grain, clarified butter, raw sugar or gul, chillies, 
sweetmeats, oil, salt, pulse, tobacco, betelnuts, and in a few villages 
cloth. The buyers are the people of the village or of neighouring 
villages and occasionally travellers. The shopkeepers are generally 
paid in cash, but sometimes from the poor they take grein, 
cotton, and other exports. When acartload or more is gathered 
the whole, at a time of high prices, is taken to some weekly market 
and sold. Most shopkeepers do business for themselves, but some 
of the better off have agents, They visit or send their agents to 
fairs. Some lay out money at interest, some import from the chief 
town of their subdivision, and others direct from Poona or Bombay. 
The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has turned many moncy- 
lenders into traders and shopkeepers. 

Peddlers, called Hilikars, Geacigiaa bo the large local towns 
or to Malegaon and Yeola in Nasik, visit the weekly markets, 
bringing grain, cloth, copper, and brass vessels, groceries, spices, 
glass, and lac bangles, and blankets. They buy their ¢ in 
large market towns and carry them on ponies, bullocks, and sometimes 
on their own backs, They are mostly Mirwiir and Lingiyat Vinis 
with a few Shimpis and Brihmans, They travel with their packs to 
places forty or fifty miles from their homes. The buyers are villsgees 
who attend the markets from a distance of several miles, They 
sometimes bring for sale goats, sheep, fowls, eggs, date-matting, 
blankets, ropes, waterbags, wooden cots and cradles, and, brooms. 

» They do a little business by barter. 

Within the last twenty years peck bullocks have become com- 
paratively few and almost the whole trade is carried either by the 
railway or in carts. The cartmen are chiefly Kisirs, Kunbis, 
Lingiyats, Malis, Marwdiris, Musalméins, and Telia, Some ofthese cart- 
men are landholders who take to carrying when field work slackens 
in the beginning of the hot weather; a few are traders bot either 
ply for hire, or are the servants of wiris and other traders to 
whom the carts as well as the goods belong. The opening of the 
Dhond-Manmad railway has in a great measure stopped long distance 
carting to Poona and Bombay. Most of their employment is 
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carrying cotton, salt, cooking and drinking vessels, oil-seed, 
vegetables, and grain to the different railway stations, A very 
large traffic comes every year from the Nizim’s territory to 
Ahmadnagar and other railway stations on the Dhond-Manmad line 
through Nevisa, Shevgaon, and Nagar, and large quantities of rice 
and sult go back to the Nizim’s country. 

The chief exports are bdjri, jrdri, wheat, gram, gingelly seed, 
linseed, safflower, earthnuts, hemp, raw sugar or gul, clarified butter, 
oil, cotton, country cloth, drinking and cooking vessels, horns, hides, 
barks and other dyes, and small quantities of chillies of an estimated 
total value of about £350,000 (Rts. 35,00,000). Most of them find 
their way to Bombay and Poona. Besides being exported lnifri, jvari, 
and gram are imported in large quantities, Wheat, the produce of the 
late Slasate is sent chiefly from the north of the district. The grain 
trade, which is the chief trade of the district, is carried on by baal 
dealers and moneylenders, chiefly Marwir and Gujarit Vanis and a 
few Brihmans and Kunbis. Especisily since the opening of the 
Dhond-Manmiid railway much grain is imported faci abate and 
Nagpur in the north, and from Beldri in the south. Since these 
markets have become available the grain dealers have given up the 
old practice of storing grain in pits or peve. The change in the 
trade is said to have greatly reduced the profits of the grain-dealers. 
Oil-seeds, such as gingelly seed and linseed, are largely exported to 
Bombay for the European market. Safflower or latdas oil, used 
for burning as well as instead of clarified butter, is sent in large 
quantities to Poona, Bombay, and Gujarit, and also to Europe. The 
oil-cake is also sent all over the district as food for cattle. Cotton, 
though little is grown locally, forms the chief export of the district. 
Before 1850 there was no cultivation and scarcely any trade in cotton. 
In 1850 a small trader named Lakhamsi Punja started the practice 
of advancing cotton-seed to the husbandmen. The first yield was 
about 1200 pounds or five bajds. From this time cotton cultivation 
spread. Bombay merchants began to visit the district and a cotton 
market was started at Ahmadnagar, to which cotton came from long 
distances. During the American war (1862-1865) Ahmadna 
exported 50,000 bundles or bojds equal to about 3400 full-pressed 
400-pound bales a year. After some years of depression the trade 
again revived, and during the three years ending 1879 the average 
exports rose to 60,000 bundles that is about 40,000 full-pressed bales, 
Of these about two-thirds or 40,000 bundles came from the Nizim’s 
country. ‘The cotton deslers, who are Mérwdrand Gujarat VAnis,” 
advance money to the landholders and buy their crops often before 
they are ready for picking. They pack it in bundles or dokdas of 
about 120 pounds (60 shers),and send it to their agents in Ahmadnagar, 
of whom there are about twenty, all Matwar Vanis by caste. From 
these agents the cotton dealers receive advances and draw bills or 
hundis to the extent of seventy or eighty per cent of the value of the 
cotton, After the cotton has come, the Ahmadnagar agents sell it to 
Bombay merchants who generally send their clerks or gumdstas to 
buy for them. The Stewart cotton-market at Ahmadnagar, which 
was completed in 1878, has been of much service to the cotton trade 
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by providing at a very low rental safe and clean storage for 
close to the railway station and the cotton presses! During the 
four years ending 1883-84 267,900 bojas or on an average 66,975 
bojas or 133,950 dokdds of 120 pounds each were brought to the 
market. Of these about a third was received from the Ahmadnagar 
district and two-thirds from the Nizim's territory. The cotton 
brought by the agents of the Bombay firms is either offered for 
sale in Bombay or is pressed and shipped to Europe. Before the 
opening of the Dhond and Sholipur stations on the south-east 
section of the Peninsula railway, cotton went in bullock carts to 
Panvel, and from Panvel in cotton boats to Bombay. After the 
opening of the Dhond and Sholipur stations special arrangements 
were made with the company to carry Ahmadnagar cotton to 
Bombay at reduced rates and to allow a drawback on the whole 
quantity booked if it exceeded a certain amount. In spite of this 
concession the agents found it cheaper to send their cotton by Panvel. 
Since the opening of the Dhond-Manméd railway the whole cost of 
carriage has been so much reduced that carts are no longer able 
to compete with the railway and almost the whole of the cotton no 

by rail to Bombay. Three cotton presses were opened in 
ivaniuacet in 1879 by Bombay firms, Two of them buy cotton 
on their own account and send it pressed to Bombay. Abont 784 
pounds (1 khandi) of cotton is pressed into one bale, valued at about 
£14 8s. (Rs. 144). The cost of pressing and binding with iron hoops 
comes to about Gs. dd. (Ra. 34) and the cost of sending by rail to 
Bombay from Ahmadnagar is about Gs. 1d. (Rs, 3,4) a bale. Tha 
difference in the railway charges between pressed and unpressed 
cotton is only £2 2s. (Rs. 21) the khandi of 784 pounds, This saving 
is not enough to cover the cost of pressing, and, as loose cotton is 
preferred in Bombay, about two-thirds of the cotton still leayes 
Abmadnagar unpressed. The cotton season opens after the Divali 
holidays in October-November when the merchants begin to sell 
their old stock. The new cotton begins to come in about January 
and the seagon lasts till July. 


The export next in importance to cotton is country cloth. The 
women’s robes or addis and [ugdas, the men’s waistcloths or dhotara, 
and the turbans woven in Ahmadnagar have a good name for 
strength and cheapness and go in large quantities to Bombay, 
Poona, and the neighbouring districts and to the Nizdm’s country. 

The imports are grain, chiefly bdjri, judri, rice, cotton, sugar, 
salt, dates, cocoanuts, English and Bombay piecegoods, English and 
Bombay yarn, linseed, copper vessels, metal, silk, glassware, ironware, 
China silk, sacking, and sundry articles of European manufacture to 
the value of about £360,000 (Rs, 36,00,000). This estimate includes 
many imports which merely pass through the district as there are no. 
means of ascertaining how much of the whole imports are for purely 
local use. The demand for English cloth depends on the harvest 
and the husbandman’s profits. Ina season of a scanty rainfall the 
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demand for cloth falls below the average and ina good season largely 
exceeds the averag Dealers bring most of the articles direct to 
the market and sell them wholesale or retail so that they do not 
pass through more than two or three hands. China and European 

commonly come from Poona and Bombay; and rice, sugar, 
and salt from the Konkan. Large quantities of grain of all kinds 
pee through the district to the various railway stations from the 

iziim’s territory. 

Since the opening of the Dhond-Manméd railway, in years of local 
scarcity considerable nes of grain have been brought from 
Jabalpur, Nagpar, Malwa, Indur, and Cawnpur, and in ordinary 
years from Khandesh and Jebelnar: Rice is brought partly by rail 
from Kalydn in the Konkan an pay on pack-bullocks and in 
carts from Junnar and other parts of West Poona. Linseed, chiefly 
from the Nizdim’s country, is brought by Bhatia merchants and sent 
to Bombay for export to Europe. Kerosine oil is brought by rail 
from Bombay by Bohorfis and Bhatids and sold partly to city dealers 
and partly to village shopkeepers, most of whom are Marwéris. 
Salt comes from Panvel and Pen in Koliba. Mdrwiiris, both local 
and from the Nizim’s country, send agents to Panvel, and, all 
through the cold and hot weather, small quantities, a vege -load or 
two at a time, are bronght to Ahmadnagar, Here local dealers buy 
the salt and send it to the leading towns of Shevgaon, Parner, 
Vamburi, and Sangamner in quantities enough to last for two or 
three months. It is then bought by village shopkeepers and 
distributed among the villagers, Cloth 1s imported from Bombay, 
Sholipur, Paithan, Ahmadabad, Bigalkot, K ila in Sholapur, 
Nagpur, Yeola, and a few other places. Copper brass and iron are 
brought in large quantites from Bombay. Copper and brass vessels 
are madein Ahmadnagar. There are also considerable imports of the 
coarser class of vessels from Poona and of the finer class from Nasik 
and Benares. During the last twenty-five years its cheapness, fineness, 
and variety have greatly increased the demand for European cloth, 
and, within the last ten years, the cheaper kinds of European cloth 
have to a great extent been supplanted by the produce of the 
Bombay mills. Almost no import trade is carried on in ornaments, 
stimulants, or other articles of laxury. The famine of 1876-77 and 
several other recent seasons of short or damaged crops have left the 
husbandmen little to spend on anything but necessaries, 


Complete railway traffic returns for the district are available only 
for two years 1879 and 1880. The two years show a rise in the 
number of passengers from 182,540 to 276,488, and im goods from 
26,894 to 42,959 tons. The chief passenger station was Ahmadnagar 
With an increase from 85,126 to 111,216 ngers. Other important 
passenger stations were Puntiimba with an increase from 16,165 to 
29,802 passengers, Rahuri with an increase from 10,082 to 23,388, 
Lakh with an increase from 8180 to 20,108, Vamburi with an increase 
from 7369 to 17,606, Sdrola with an increase from 14,356 to 15,731, 
and Pimpri with an increase from 11,788 to 15,444. In 1880 the 
psssenrer traffic at the remaining stations varied from 4399 at Vilad 
to 9286 at Visdipur, Abhmadnagar was also the chief goods station 
with an increase from 20,164 to27,964 tons, Other important goods 
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an 
increase from 144 to 1787 tons, and Réhuri with an increase from 
777 to 1705 tons. Puntémba showed a decrease from 1569 to 1175 
tons. In 1880 the goods traffic at the remaining stations varied from 
two tons at Vildd to 820 tons at Sanvatsar. Dering Os See 
ending 1883 traffic returns are available only for regia = d 
station, where the passenger traffic increased to 138,726 in 1881, 
152,664 in 1882, and 178,463 in 1883 ; and the goods traffic to 25, 
tons in 1881, 38,413 tons in 1882, and 41,843 tons in 1883. The 
available details are given in the following table: rf 

Ahmadnagar Dhond-Manmdd Railway Trafic, 1879-1883. 
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Complete goods returns are available only for the Ah 

station. These show, under exports, a rise in cotton from 5640 tons 
in 188] to 9287 tons in 1883, in grain a rise from 4365 tons in 1881 
to 4594 in 1883, and in oil-seeds a rise from 1346 tons in 1881 to 
2821 tons in 1883. Under imports salt showed an increase from 
3390 tons in 1881 to 3934 in 1883, firewood from 192 tons in 1881 
to 2788 in 1883, and grain from 1014 in 1881 to 2227 in 1883. The 
details are: = Ahmadnagar Station Goods Trafic, 1881-1889. 
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SECTION ITI.—CRAFTS. Chapter Vi. 

Ahmadnagar crafts and industries are chiefly of local uence, Trade and Crafts. 
They are confined to the weaving of cotton silk and wool, to oring, Caren 


saddle-making, lac and glass bangle-making, working in gold silver 
copper brass and iron, pottery, carpentry, tanning, grain-parchi 

confectionery, leather-working, basket-making, indigo-dyeing, ol- 
pressing, and stone-quarrying and dressing. Of these hand-loom 
weaving is the chief. Weaving is carried on toa considerable extent 
throughout the district except in Akola, Nevésa, and Shrigonda. 
The industry is said to have been introduced into Ahmadnagar city 
by a rich Koli of the Bhéngria clan soon after the city was founded 
(1499). In 1820" there were only 213 looms in Ahmadnagar. In 
1850? in Ahmadnagar and in the neighbouring town of Bhingér the 
number had risen to 1322 looms weaving sdidis or women’s robes and 
other cotton cloths. Much of the produce was fine cloth which went 
to Poona, Nasik, and other places. Most of the yarn was English- 
made. A few silk cloths were also woven. Some other villages of 
the Nagar sub-division had looms, but except at Ahmadnagar and 
Bhingdér the number was small. In the rest of the district, in the 
Korti now the Karjat sub-division, 100 looms were at work in Karjat, 
Korti, and other places, chiefly in weaving coarse strong cloth which 
wentto Ahmadnagar, The Sheygaon sub-division had many weavers. 
In Sindia’s village of Pathardi more than 500 looms were at work, 
and in other villages about 250 to which 'Tisgaon contributed fifty 
or sixty. A few silks fitted for women’s robes and bodices were 
woven, but the chief product was of cotton cloth generally coarse, 
some of which was entirely woven from native thread and some from 
a mixture of English and native thread. Nevisa had fifty or sixty 
coarse cotton and a few blanket looms. Parner had about fifty coarse 
cotton anda few blanketlooms. In 1865 the Revenne Commissioner 
reported that the hand-loom weaving was declining from year to year. 
In his opinion the decline was chiefly due to the high price of cotton, 
as more raw cotton was used in local than in imported cloth. It 
seems probable that the decline of hand-loom weaving during the 
American war was not more due tothe extraordinary rise in the local 
price of raw cotton than to the existing famine prices of grain. The 
increase in the cost of keeping the weaver’s family greatly reduced 
the former margin of profit, and at the same time the high gains of 
husbandmen and labourers tempted the important class of half- 
husbandmen half-handloom weavers to forsake the loom for the 
plough and for the Bombay labour market. During the ten years 
after the American war (1865-1875) hand-loom weaving largely 
* increased. ‘This revival of hand-loom weaving was chiefly due to 
two canses, the fall in the price of yarn from the spread of steam 
spinning mills in Bombay and the reduction in the cost of living 
from the fall in the local price of grain® The famine of 1576-77 
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for the time ruined hand-loom weaving. Cotton was scarce, 
grain was terribly dear, and cloth was unsaleable. The weavers 
suffered severely. Most of them took advantage of the regular 
relief works as they were fitted for heavy outdoor labour because 
most of them were out-of-door workers, Kunbi-Mardthd4s and 
Malis, who had taken to hand-loom weaving because it had lately 
been paying better than husbandry or field labour. Since 1877 
hand-loom weavin g has again made rapid progress, Large quantities 
of cloth were required to clothe the poorer classes whose ents 
were worn to rags during the famine. Yarn was chesponsl UF the 
rapid aitviios GF ates spinning in Bombay, and its local cost was 
still further reduced by the opening of the Dhond-Manmad railway 
(1878). Most railways by fostering the export of field produce 
raise the local price of grain, increase the cost of living, and so stifle 
hand-loom weaving. The Dhond-Manmad railway has proved an 
exception to this rule. From the uncertainty of the early rainfall 
the chief local grain products are not the bajri or jedri of the early 
harvest but the wheat and gram of the late harvest, As bajri ot 
jndri, not wheat and gram, are the staple food of the Ahma | 
and-loom weaverthe cost of living was formerly higherin Ahmadnagar 
than in many other parts of the country. Since the opening of the 
Dhond-Manmiéd railway large quantities of millet have been regularly 
brought from Khindesh and Jabalpur, and, as has already been 
noticed, in seasons of failure or partial failure of the early rains it 
has paid to import millet from as far south as Beltri and as far 
poe nen Cawnpur. The result of the railway has therefore been 
the great gain to the hand-loom weaver of lessening and equalizing 
his cost of living. Within the last ten years it is estimated that in 
Ahmadnagar city alone the number of hand-loom weavers has 
increased by 200 to 800 and the increased number of weavers in the 
neighbouring town of Bhingér is said to be 107. At present (1884) 
there are 1000 to 1200 looms in Ahmadnagar, 807 
» 1000 in Sangamner, 3 in Sheveaon small 
tarban looms, and 125 in Karjat which before the famine had $00 
looms. The increase for the whole district is from about 2800 looms 
in 1850 to about $135 looms in 1884 without those of the Jamkhed 
sub-division. Coarse cotton cloth is the chief produce of these looms, 
At Bhingér near Abmadnagar a small number of weavers make fine 
robes of cotton and silk combined. But there is not much demand 
for sit yr a fabrics = they cost lg, (Rs. 8) a piece: while the 
rice Of an ordinary robe with a narrow border of inferior slic << 8 
a 12s, (Re. 4. a). f inferior silk is 8s, 
OF the present (1884) hand-loom workers, not more than half are . 
hereditary weavers. The rest are Brihmans, Komtis, Kunbis, 
Malis, and Musalmins who have been drawn from labour husban 
and other pursuits by the superior profits of hand-loom weaving. 
In the city of Ahmadnagar weavers are found in almost every ward 
and in special numbers in the Topkhina A large number of the 
Weavers are mere labourers who work hard and w 
a day. Their children are of little use to them, by 
quite as much work as the men, They take about one month’s 
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holiday in the year, the moonless last of every lunar month and Chapter VI. 


one or more days at Sankriint in January, Shimga or Holiin March- 
April, Nigpanchmi in August, Dasara in October, and Divéli in 
November. The average yearly earnings of a small family of weavers 
are about £10 (Rs. 100) and of a large family about £30 (Ra. 300). 
Of Iste years, especially in Ahmadnagar and Bhingiir, the bulk of the 
yarn used is coarse tens to twenties steam-made Bombay yarn. 
This is brought into the district by Gujarét Vani merchants. 
Almost the whole of the Bombay yarn is imported white and dyed 
in the district. Fine and dyed English yarns are in little demand, 
Silk is used only for edging robes and bodicecloth. It comes in 
undyed hanks from China, and, after reaching the district, is twisted 
and dyed in various colours. Fifty or sixty silk-twisting and dyeing 
establishments in Ahmadnagar employ 800 to 1000 workmen. The 
importers hand the cotton yarn and the silk to well-to-do weavers 
some of whom work it themselves and others have establishments of 
three to fifty looms worked by weavers who are paid by the outturn, 
The looms and other weaving appliances used in Ahmadnagar do not 
differ from those described in the Poona Statistical Account. Instead 
of the framework in the old English hand-looms the Ahmadnagar 
looms have the heddle ropes and reed hung from a bar running across 
the room from wall to wall. Four posts support the cloth beam and 
the yarn roll. The posts supporting the cloth beam are about one 
foot high, stuck in a platform about a foot and a half above the 
level of the floor, ©n this platform and behind the cloth beam sits 
the workman. The posts which support the yarn roll are about 24 
feet high to bring the yarn roll to the same level as the cloth beam. 
The weaving and the form of shuttle are the same as in the old English 
loom. Two sets of heddles made of knotted threads hang from 
a bar run across the room, and are worked by treadles under the 
weaver sfoot. The reed is hung from the same bar as the heddles and 
is made of split reeds set in a plain wooden frame. Two more sets 
of heddle threads are hung over each outer edge of the cloth beam. 
These hold the silk which is woven in patterns into the edges of 
the cloth, and are worked by some of the same treadles as the heddle 
threads. The shuttle is about eight inches long and is made of buffalo 
horn, The bobbin holding the thread is fixed on one long pivot. 
In weaving the shuttle is thrown by the hand throngh the shed of 
the warp alternately from one side to the other. After it has passed 
one way the reed is brought up against the thread with a jerk, thus 
forming the woof, By amovement of the treadle the heddle threads 
work so as to reverse the position of the two layers of the warp, 
bringing up the lower and taking down the upper layer after each 
Pee of the shuttle. A complete loom costs about £3 (Rs. 30),? 
Jt is estimated that of 1200, the whole number of weaving families 
in Ahmadnagar, about S00 are capitalists and the rest workmen. 
The capitalists work on their own account and sometimes employ 
labourers. The greater portion of their capital is locked in houses 
and ornaments, and only a balance of about one-fifth is employed in 
the trade. The workmen also asa rule own a house. Their wages 
are 10s, (Rs.5) a month, and when employed on piece-work they 
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sometimes earn as much as 97. (6 as.) a day. Many weavers are 
employed by cloth-dealers, who advance them money and yarn and 
in return take ready-made goods. Others take the cloth every 
evening to wholesale traders and are paid in cash, They spend 
part of their earnings in necessaries and part in buying materials. 
The local merchants gather the goods and sell them to retail dealers 
and merchants from Jalna, Aurangabad, Khandesh, Sholépur, and 
Bombay. In this way nearly three-fourths of the goods find their 
way out of the district, the remaining fourth being enough to meet 
local wants. 

Cotton ginners are found in about fifty villages in Shevgaon. 
In the largest villages about 300 people are employed in ginning 
from February to May. 

The city of Ahmadnagar has long been famous for its copper and 
brass ware. Brass pots are also made at Amalner and Dongarkinhi 
in Jimkhed where the monthly outturn is «bout oy tons (100 
mans) and the average value of the yearly exports is about £1040 
(Rs. 10,400), 

Glass bangles are made at Pemgiri in Sangamner, at Gardani 
Pimpaldari and Lahit Khurd in Akola, and at Dongarkinhi in 
Jimkhed. Of eight kilns two are in Pemgiri, three in Dongarkinhi, 
and one each atGardani Pimpaldariand Lahit Khurd. The workmen, 
of whom there are about fifty, are Kanchirs, who speak Telugu and 
are said to have come from South India abont fifty yearsago, The 
yearly outturn of bangles at Pemgiri is worth about £150 (Rs. 1500), at 
Gardani about £90 (Rs. 900), at Lahit Khurd about £100 (Rs. 1000), 
and at Dongarkinhi about £150 (Rs. 1500). The bangles are 
either bought by wandering traders or sent to Ahmadnagar, Akola, 
Kopargaon, Nevasa and Rahuri, and to Poona, Nasik and Bombay, 
The better class of bangles are sold at 27d, to 3d. the pound and the 
poorer at 14d. to 2,',d. the pound (Rs. 9 to Rs. 10 the man of eigh 

unds or forty shers for the better and Rs. 6 to Ra. 7 for the poorer). 

orest rules stopping the supply of fuel have lately nearly destroyed 
this industry, At Javla in Parner, imitation ‘coral beads were 
formerly made, but the workmen moved to Bombay during the 
1876-77 famine. 


Saltpetre is made in forty-six villages of Karjat, Ko n, 
Neviisa, Sangamner, Shevgaon, and Shrigonda. Baltpotre Sp re 
found in deserted village sites, the older the place the greater the 
quantity. It is generally made by a class of | ‘ople called Loniris, 
who are either Pardeshis or Marithds. Kolis, Mar gs,and Mhirs also 
engage in this industry. Each pit yields 4 to 19 hundredweights 
(250-700 shers) of saltpetre during the season, which begins in 
February and lasts till the end of May. The makers sell their 
saltpetre to licensed firework and gunpowder makers, The price 
varies from 14d, to 3,4.d. the pound (Rs. 5-12 the man of elghty 
pounds or forty shers). . 


Numbers of strong and lasting carpets were formerly made in 
the city of Ahmadnagar, but carpet-weaving is almost dead. The 


making of paper at Sangamner has also perished unde h tion 
of cheap Chinese and European reper under the competition 
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Tae early history of Ahmadnagar centres in Paithan, or 
Pratishthan, on the left bank of the Goddvari, in the Nizim’s 
territory, about two miles east of the Ahmadnagar frontier and 
about fifty miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. ‘he earliest reference 
to Paithan appears to be in the fourteenth rock edict of the shew 
Mauryan emperor Ashok (s.c. 240) where mention is made of the 
Petenikas probably the people of Paithan.! Two inscriptions in the 
Pitalkhora caves in Khandesh, almost as old (p.c. 240) as Ashok’s 
edicts, record gifts of two pillars built in the caves by two men from 
Paithan one of whom was a king’s physician? Paithan is the scene 
of the miracles worked by Shalivahan the mythic founder of the 
Shak era which begins in a.n. 782 About a.p. 150 the Egyptian 
geographer Ptolemy notices Bathana the ie ota of Siri Polemios 
probably Shri Puluméyi the Shétakarni or Andhrabhritya king whose 
inscriptions have been found at Nasik and Karle in Poona. About 
A.D. 247 the Greek author of the Periplus notes Plithana as one of the 
two chief trade marts in Dakhinabades or the Deccan, the other mart 
being the unidentified city of Tagar probably somewhere in the 
north-east of the Nizim’s territories. The chief trade of Paithan 
Was in onyx stones and fine muslins. To this day in the Bombay 
Presidency Paithan has preserved its name for silks, Paithani that is 
of Paithan being a common name fora rich silk robe and for the 
finest kind of turbans. The Andhrabhrityas, whose power is believed 
to have lasted from about p.c. 90 to about a.p 300, at one time ruled 
over the whole breadth of the Deccan from the mouth of the Krishna 
to Sopdra in North Konkan.® With their capital at Paithan they 
always appear to have held the Ahmadnagar district. Probably 
also during the four hundred years ending with 670 the district 
was held by an early Rashtrakuta dynasty (4p, 400), whose coins 
have been found in Baglin in Nasik and by the early Chaluokya 
and western Chalukya kings (550-670) who were in great power 
m the Karnatak.’ The Bréhmanical Dhokeshvar caves in Parner, 
which Dr. Burgess places in the middle of the sixth century, 
ee hee, ee a ee ee eee ee 

‘Indian Antiquary, X. 272 ; Bhindarkar's Deccan Early History, 9 


3 Archmological Survey of Western India, Separate Pamphlet, X. ‘30, 40; Deccan 
Bers thet gf 0), ? Archwological Survey of Western India, TLL 55-56. 
: , tolemy, 2-5 ; 


Arch. Sur. Sep. cet oe X. 36; Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 
620-623. * McCrindle’s Periplus, 126. 
* Bombay Gazetteer, XII 412, ? Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 17-31. 
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fall in this period! The Rashtrakuta kings (670-973) whose 
Inscriptions have been found chiefly in the Bombay Karnatak and 
in smaller numbers in the Konkan, Gujarat, Khaindesh, and Nasik 
appear also to have held Ahmadnagar. Govind IIL (785-810), 
rhaps the mightiest Rashtrakuta king whose rule stretched from 
Wirwke and Rajputdina in the north to, at least, the Tungbhadra 
river in the south, in a.p. 808 from Morkhanda fort in Nasik 
granted the village of Ratdéjuna in Ahmadnagar. The village is 
mentioned as lying in the Raaiyann sub-division and is apparently 
the present village of Ratéjan about twenty miles north of Rasin in 
at Of the Western Chilukyas (973-1190) who followed the 
Rashtrakutas no trace appears in Ahmadnagar. To this period 
belong the caves and tem lo at Harishchandragad in Akola which 
from their style and from fragments of inscriptions, Dr.B places 
in the tenth or eleventh century.’ After the Western Chalukyas, 
Ahmadnagar pee passed to the Devgiri Yaédavs ae 
who reigned for about a hundred years from Devgiri or Daulata 
about seventy-four miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. The twenty- 
six Hemadpanti temples and wells with their ‘tires endespharet 
inscriptions which are scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the district, belong chiefly to the Devgiri Yidava whose ninth 
king Raémehandra’s (1271-1510) minister was Hemddri the reputed 
builder of these temples. An interesting record of Ramchandra is 
preserved in the Dnydneshvari a Mardthi work on theogony and 
metaphysics written in 1290 by the great Alandi Bréhman saint 
Dnydneshvar ‘at Nivds, in which there is a ruler of the earth 
Ramchandra, who is an ornament to the Yadav race, the abode of 
all arts and the supporter of justice,’4 


The first Musalmdn invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 
but the power of the Devgiri Yadavs was not pia till 1318.5 





1 Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 402, 

2Ind. Ant. VL 71. The boundaries of tho vi as given in the grant leave no 
doubt that the village is Ratdjan. To the east is the river Sinha the present Sina, 
to the south Vav the present Babhulgaon, to the west Miriyathdn the present 
Mirajgaon, and to the north Vadaha probably a village in the Nizdm’s territories 
beyond the Sina. * Cave Temples of India, 478. 

Ind. Ant. IV, 354; Deccan Early History, 0. Nivda is Nevasa thirty-five miles 
north of Ahmadnagar. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 304. In 1294 Ramdev the ruling king of Devgad was 
surprised in his capital by Ald-ud-din Khilji the nephew of the Delhi emperor 
Jaldl-ud-din Khilji, and forced to pay tribute. In 12% , Ramdev gave shelter to 
Rai Karan the refugee king of Gujarat, and neglected to pay tribute for three years 
(Ditto, [, 365). In 1306 Malik Kafur, Ald-od-din's general, reduced the ter part 
of Mahdrishtra, distributed it among his officers, and oontirmed Rimdev in hi 
allegiance (Ditto, I. 369). In 1309 Malik Kafur on his wa to Telingan was received 
with great ng raped at Devgad by Ramdev (Ditto, L371). In 1310 Ramdev was 
aneceeded by his son Shankardev. As Shankardevy was not well affected to the 
Musalmins Malik Kifur on his way to the Karndtak left some officers with ot 
the army at the town of Paithan on the left hank of the Godavari, (Ditto, 1 373). 
In 1312 Malik Kafur prosteded for the fourth time into the Deccan, seized and put 
Shankardev to death, laid waste Maharashtra, and fixed his residence at Dev gad (Ditto, 
I. 37), where he remained till Ald-ud-din in his last illness ordered him to Delhi. 
Doring Malik Kafur's absence at Delhi, Harpxildev the son-in-law of Ramdev stirred 
the Deccan to arma, drove out many Musalmdn garrisons, and, with the aid of the 
other Deccan chiefs, recovered Mahdrdshtra, In 1318 Mubarik Khilji, Ald-wd-din's 
son and successor, marched towards the Deccan to chastise who fled at 
the approach of the Musalmans, but waa pursued, ecized, and flayed alive. Mubdrik 
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From 1318 Maharashtra began to be ruled by Goren ppointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devgiri. In 1338 uhamnmad Tughlik 
emperor of Delhi (1325-1351) made Devgiri his capital and changed 
its name to Daulatabad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1341 
Musalmén exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, which, 
according to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad 
had no part of his Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad.! 
In 1346 there was widespread disorder, and the Delhi officers 
plundered and wasted the land? These cruelties led to the revolt 
of the Deccan nobles under the able leadership of an Afghan 
soldier named Hasan Gangu. ‘The nobles were successful and 
freed the Deccan from dependence on Northern India* Hasan 
founded a dynasty, which in honour of his patron, a Brihman, he 
called Bahmani that is Brahmani, and which held the command of 
the Deccan for nearly 150 years. The Bahmani capital was first 
fixed at Kulbarga about 185 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, and 
in 1426 was moved to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about 100 miles 
further east. By 1351, Ald-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by 
treating the local chiefs and authorities im a liberal and friendly 
spirit, had brought under his power every part of the Deccan whi 
had previously been subject to the throne of Delhi." 

In the troubles which ended in the establishment of the Bahmani 
dynasty the Kolis of the western Ahmadnagar hills gained a great 
measure of independence. One of them Papera Koli in 1346 was 
made chief of Jawhdr in the North Konkan by the Bahmani king. 


returned to Delhi, Oo, 1, So. 

I Briggs Ferishta, 1. 426-427. This statement seems ted, as in 1346 there 
were Musalman governors at Raichur, Mudgal, Kulbarga, Bedar, Bijipur, Ganjauti, 
Raybig, Gilhari, Hukeri, and Berar. Ditto,437. 7 Briggs’ Ferishta, 1 432-495. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 285-201, Hasan Gangn, the first Bahmani king, was an Afghin 
of the lowest rank and a native of Delhi. He farmed a small plot of land belonging to 
a Bréhman astrologer named Gangu, who was in favour with the king. wing 
accidentally found a treasure in his field, he had the honesty to give notice of it to his 
landlord. ‘The astrologer was so struck with his integrity that he exerted his influence 
at court to advance his fortunes, Hasan rose to a great station in the Deccan, where 
his merit marked him out among his equals to be their leader in their revolt. Ho 
assumed the name of Gangu in gratitude to his benefactor, and from a similar motive 
added that of Bahmani or Bribmani by which his dynasty was afterwards 


appointed Malik Fee Lis tae Se his father’s slaves, to govern the Deccan, and 
itto, 


distinguished. Briggs’ Ferishta, [1. 254-5 ; Elphinstone’s History of Indian, 665. The 

dynasty consisted of the following eighteen kings, who were supreme for nearly 150 

years (1347-1490) and continued to hold power for about thirty years more : 
Bahmania, DET - 1, 
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The Jawhér territories at first included a considerable ex of the 
Ahmad district. srr had twenty-two forts and a yearly 
revenue of £90,000 (Rs. 9 lakhs). So long as they remained quiet the 

i kings seem to have left the Kolis practically independent 
under their own chiefs. Western Ahmadnagar and Poona were 
divided into Fifty-two Valleys or Bévan Mévals, each under an 
hereditary Koli chief or naik with the rank of a sardér or noble in 
the Bahmani kingdom. The head of the Fifty-two Valleys, with 
the title of Sar Naik or Chief Captain, was a Musalmin whose 
head-quarters were at Junnar in Poona.* 

Tn 1857, Alé-ud-din divided his kingdom into four provinces or 
tarafs, over each of which he set a provincial governor or tarafddr. 
Ahmadnagar formed part of the province of Mahdrashtra, of which 
Daulatabad was the centre and which included the country between 
Junnar, Daulatabad, Bid, and Paithan on the north, and a and 

on the south. This was the chief province of the kingdom, 
and was entrusted to the charge of the king’s nephew.‘ In 1366, in 
the reign (1358-1375) of Ald-nd-din’s son and successor Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani a false report of the king's death got abroad, and led 
several adventurers to canse disturbances. Among them was Bairim 
Khiin Mézindarini whom the king’s father had honoaied with the 
title of Son. Finding the country empty of troops, he appropriated 
to his own use the Daulafabad treasures, gathered followers, and 
combined with Govindadev a Maratha chief to raise the standard of 
revolt. Some of the Berdr chiefs and also the Raja of Baglan in 
North Nasik secretly sent troops to aidhim, Most of the towns and 
districts of Mahdrishtra fell into his hands, which he divided among 
his adherents, and ina short time gathered nearly ten thousand horse 
and foot. Muhammad Shah wrote to Bairam Khan, promising, if he 
returned to his allegiance, to pardon him and his adherents, irdm 
Khiin paid no attention to this offer of pardon and increased his 
preparations for war. Muhammad Shih sent Masnad Al; and 
Khin Muhammad, with the bulk of his army, in advance, intend 
to follow shortly after. Bairém Khan and his colleagues Hover 
to Paithan where a great host of needy adventurers gathered 
round him, Masnad Ali, a veteran of much experience, halted at 
Shevgaon about forty miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. Bairdm 
Khiin attempted to surprise his camp, but was forced to retreat 
without effecting his object. Taking advantage of this success 
Masnad Ali was in the act of engaging the rebels, when the king, 
who was on a hunting expedition with only three hundred men, 
joined him. At this crisis the Baglin chief deserted the insurgents, 
and they hurriedly sought shelter in the fort of Daulatabad which 
next day was besieged by the king’s troops. Bairam Khén and 
Govindadey made their escape, and the rebellion was at an end. 
Under the excellent rule of Muhammad Shéh Bahmani the banditti 


Se Se es ee US 
*The Jawhér chief held Ratangad fort in Akola in 1760. Trans, Bom. Geog. 

Soo. 1. 244. * Mackintosh in Trans. Bom, Geog. Soc. I, 20, 

“5 Mackintosh in Trans, porn ng 233, This iment was continued 

was Muhammad Latif about 1670. Ding, ‘Briggy’ Ferishta, tt aaa 
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which for ages had harassed the trade of the Deccan were broken, 
and the people enjoyed peace and good government.’ This peri 
of prosperity was followed by the awful calamity of the 
Devi famine, when twelve rainless years (1396-1407) are said to 
have reduced the country to a desert. In the first yeara of the 
famine Mahmud Shah Bahmani (1578-1397) is said to have kept 
ten thousand bullocks to bring grain from Gujarat to the Deccan, 
and to have founded seven orphan schools in the leading towns in his 
dominions? No efforts of any rulers could preserve order or life 
through so long a series of fatal yeara. Whole districts were left 
without people, and the strong places fell from the Musalmans into 
the hands of local chiefs.’ Before the country could recover it was 
ou wasted by two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Maultitudes 
of cattle died and the people broke into revolt* In 1429 Malik-ul- 
Tujir the governor of Daulatabad, with the hereditary officers or 
deshmukhs, went through the Pree heer pioss order. So entirely 
had the country fallen waste that the old villages had disappeared 
and fresh villages had to be formed which generally included the 
lands of two or three of the old ones, Lands were given to all who 
would till them, free of rent for the first year and for a horse-bag of 
Brain for the second year. This settlement was entrusted to Dadu 
Narsu Kale, an experienced Brahman, and to a Turkish eunuch of 
of the court.’ In 1460 over the whole of Southern India a failure 
of rain was followed by the famine known as Daméjipant’s famine.® 
Twelve years later a two years’ (1472 and 1473) failure of rain so 
wasted the country, that, in 1474, when rain fell scarcely any one 
was left to till the land.’ The power and turbulence of their 
rovincial governors was a source of weakness and danger to 
ahmani rule. ‘To remove this evil Mahmud Gdwdn, the ve 
learned and able minister of Muhammad Shih Bahmani IJ. 
(1463-1483), framed a scheme under which the territories were 
divided into eight instead of into four provinces ; in each 
province only one fort was left in the governor's hands; all others 
were entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid from 
head-quarters; the pay of the captains was greatly increased and 
they were strictly compelled to keep their garrisons at their full 
strength. This scheme for reducmg their power brought on 
Mahmud Géwsin the hatred of the leading nobles. They made false 
charges of disloyalty against him. The king was weak enough 
to believe the charges and foolish enough to order the minister's 
execution, a loss which Bahmani power never recovered (1481). 


Mahmud Géwén was succeeded in the office of Bahmani 
minister by Nizim-ul-mulk Bhairi,? and about the year 1485 Bid 





\ Briggn’ Ferishta, IT. 319-298, | 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 340, 350, ‘Theso towns were Cheul, Débhol, Elichpur, 
Danlatabad, Bedar, Kulbarga, and Kéndhdr, | 3 Grant Duil’s Mardthis, 26. 

‘ Briggs’ Ferishta, IL. 405-406, é Grant Duff's Mardthds, 26. 

* Liewt.-Colonel Etheridge's Report on Famines in the Bombay Preckieney (1863), 

7 Briggs’ Forishta, I. 453,499, 44. "Briggs Ferishta, IT. 503, 504. 

9 Nizim-nl-mulk Bhairi waa the son of the Brahman sulkarni or pee aioe 
of Pathri to the north of the Godavari. His original name was Ti the son of 
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and other districts including Ahmadnagar were added to his estates. 
The management of part of these lands was made over to the 
minister’s son Malik Ahmad, the future eeu ee es Niz4m 
Shahi d of Ahmadnagar (1490-1636), who e Junnar in 
Poona is heb aaabteen By the capture of Shivner the hill fort of 
Junnar, which contained five years’ revenue of Maharashtra Malik 





. Ahmad was able to secure all the places of the greatest strength in 


west and south-west Poona. izim-ul-mulk, to strengthen his 
, also raised to high rank Malik Waji and Malik , two 
rothers formerly dependents of Mahmud Gawén, appointing Malik 
Waji governor of Daulatabad and Malik Ashraf his deputy, at the 
same time exacting from them promises of attachment and fideli 
to his son Malik Ahmad.! In 1486, Nizim-ul-mulk was assassina 
at the Bedar court and Malik Ahmad assumed his father’s titles 
under the name of Ahmad Nizdm-ul-mulk Bhairi. When the 
time of mourning was over Ahmad Nizém devoted himself to 
improve the management of his country. Malik Ahmad’s character 
as a general stood so high that no officer of the Bahmani government 
was wiliing to march against him though the court was anxious to 
reduce his power. The king sent repeated orders to Yusuf Adil Khan 
the governor of Bijépur to unite with Khwaja Jabén Dakhani‘ and 
Zain-ud-din Ali Talish the governor of Chékan in Poona to march 
against Ahmad NizdmatJunnar. Yusuf Adil Khan, who like Ahmad 
Nizéim had determined to assume independence, evaded the duty, and 
told Ahmad Nizam of hisdanger. Ahmad Niz4m appointed Zarif-ul- 
mulk Afghén his Chief of the Nobles or Amir-ul-Omra and to 
Nasir-ul-mulk Gujardti he assigned the office of Mir Jumla or 
finance minister. Shaikh Movallid Arab one of the Bahmani 
generals volunteered to reduce Ahmad Nizim and reached Paranda 
on his way to Junnar.? Ahmad Nizdm left his family in the fort 
of Junnar and marched to meet the royal army, but feeling unequal 
to face so numerous a force in open battle, he hovered round the 
king’s camp with his cavalry and cut off their supplies. While the 
main body of the Bahmani troops continued their advance, Ahmad, 
by a sudden countermarch, took Chékan eighteen miles north of 
Poona. Meanwhile Nasir-ul-mulk, who was left with the main army 
to watch the Bahmani troops, ventured to attack and was twice 
defeated. Hearing of these reverses Ahmad Niz4m rejoined his 
army and made a night attack on the enemy. The Bahmani troops 
were routed, and Ahmad Nizém taking all the heavy baggage, 





Bhairu. He accompanied his father to the Karn4tak during a famine in the North 
Decean. While living in the Karndtak the Brahman boy was taken prisoner by the 
Muharmmadan troops in one of Ahmad Shih Bahmani's expeditions (1422-1435) and 
brought as aslave to that monarch by whom he was named Malik Hasan. The 
king was #0 struck with his abilities that he made him over to his eldest son prince 
M anmad as a companion, with whom he was educated and became an excellent 
Arabic and Persian scholar. From his father’s name, Hasan was called Bhaira, and 
this the prince changed to Bhairi, the Falcon, or according to some accounts, the 
Falconer, an office which he is said to have held, When; Muhammad succeeded to 
be re: he made Hasan a Aan i of a thousand horse. Briggs’ Ferishta, IIL 
ay WP ... 1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 529, 

* Paranda is in the Nizim’s country about seventy-five miles scuth-east of Ahmad- 

nagar. 
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elephants, and tents returned to Junnar and devoted himself to the 
civil management of his territories. Another Bahmani army of 
18,000 men was des , but Ahmad .Niziim as before avoided 
a battle and moved to the hills close to the present town of 
Ahmadnagar. When the Bahmani troops reached the Muri pons 
forty miles south-west of Ahmadnagar, Ahmad Nizim with 
horse pressed towards Bedar, and, seizing the women of all the 
officers who had marched to attack him, moved with them towards 
Paranda taking care to treat them with proper respect. The officers 
of the Bahmani army sent him word that as he had treated their 
families so well they would not rece hs. Rep him. On this assurance 
Ahmad sent the families back to and marched to Paranda, 
As his officers complained against the Bahmani eral, a 
distinguished officer Jahingir Khan the governor Teli 

was sent to take his place. Meanwhile Khwaja Jahdin the 
governor of Paranda, unwilling to oppose Ahmad Nizdm, sent his 
son Azim Khén to join him and himself retired into his fort. 
Ahmad Nizém applied for aid to Iméd-ul-mulk Gavalli the ruler 
of Berar and fell back on Junnar. As Jahangir Khan the new 
Bahmani general occupied Paithan, Ahmad Nizdm a hed the 
Jeur where he was reinforced by Nasir-ul-mulk Gujarati with 
a heap of troops from Jalna anda convoy of provisions. He 
eciete the Jeur and remained among the hills, Jahangir 
Khan, crossing the hills by the Devalgaon pass near Tisgaon, 
encamped at Bhingdr about two miles north-east of the future site 
of Ahmadnagar, and both armies remained within twelve miles of 
each other inactive for nearly a month. This movement of Jahéngir 
Khan effectually turned Ahmad Nizdm’s position and cat him off 
from any aid from Paranda. During the rains, fancying himself 
secure, Jahbingir Khén gave himself to comforts and pleasures, an 
example which soon spread through his army. Abad Nizém, who 
had intelligence of the state of the enemy, made a night attack 
on the 28th of May 1490, accompanied by Azim Khan of 
Parénda. They entered the enemy’s camp as day broke and 
falling suddenly upon them completely routed the Bahmani troops. 
All officers of distinction were slain; others were taken prisoners 
and, mounted on buffaloes, were led about the camp and afterwards 
sent to Bedar. This victory was called the Victory of the Garden 
because onthat spot Ahmad Nizém builtapalaceandlaid out a garden.* 
Ahmad gave public thanks to God for his victory, granted a village 
near the spot as a residence for holy men, and returned victorious 
to Junnar. After this battle, by the advice of Yusuf Adil Shah of 
Bijépur, who had already assumed independence (1489),? Ahmad 





1 This garden was improved by Ahmad’s successor Burhdn Nizim who walled it 
and called it Bagh Nizim. 

2 Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur was a Turk, a son of Amurdth (1421-1451) Sultan of 
Constantinople. He foanded the family of the Adil Shahi rulers of Bij Lag cer, 
of nine sovereigns whose rule lasted nearly 200 years. See Bijapur Statisti 
Account. At the same time the Kutb Shahi Mose Silt ee was established 
under Sultdn Kutb-ul-Malk at Golkonda and the Berid Shahi (1492-1609) under 
Kasim Berid at Bedar. Though kings, i supreme, continued to rule as 
late as 1526, the supremacy of the Bahmanis may be said to have ceased from the 
time when the Ahmadnagar (1490) and Bijépur (1489) governors threw off their 
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inserted his name in the public prayers and assum white 
canopy of independent role. Khwaja Jahan and other officers 


remonstrated, and Ahmad Jeft his name out of the prayers and said 
the canopy was only to screen him from the sun. On this some 
of his officers began to use canopies and Ahmad allowed them, only 
insisting that no canopy but his should be lined with scarlet. 
Soon ‘atten his officers insisted that he should adopt the signs of a 
king and have his name read in the public prayers. 
declaring it was only because they wished him. Inthe same year 
(1490) after a long siege Ahmad Nizdm Shah reduced Danda Raijdpur 
the land fort of Janjira in the central Konkan. He thus secured 
unbroken communication between his Deccan territories and the 
coast which the Ahmadabad kings held as far south as Cheul 
and the Bijépur kings held as far north as Bankot, and possession 
of a large portion of that ince. The two brothers Malik Waji 
end Malik Ashraf whom Ahmad Nizém’s father had appointed to 
Daulatabad had kept on terms of friendship with Ahmad Nizé 
Shah. To make their alliance closer, after the victory of the Garden, 
Ahmad Nisim Shih gave his sister Bibi Zinat in marr to Malik 
Waji. In due course a son was born. Malik , hraf, who was 
anxious to found a kingdom for himself, assassinated both father and 





allegiance and established themselves as independent rulers, - to 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, except Humdyun Shih (1457 - 1461), the Bahmani 
protected their people and governed them justly and well, Among the Deccan 
Findus all elements of social union and Iseal sorecnment were preserved and 
strengthened by the Musalmins, who, without nterfering with or ieee 
local institutions and pois pif offices, turned them to their own use, Persian, 
Arabic education was exte by village schools attached to moeq 

ith lands to the spread of the literature and faith of the rulers, and 

© foreign commerce centred in Bedar, capital of the Deccan, which was 
visited by merchants and travellers frow all goturtrien: The Bahmani api 
few public works, Thero were no water works, no roads or bridges, and no public inns 
or posta, Their chief works were huge castles which after 500 Years are os 
as when they were built. These forts have glacis and counte , Covered 
traverses, flanking bastions with curtains and intermodiate towers, broad wet sat 
dry ditches, and in all plain fortresses a faussebraye or rampart-mound with bastions 
and towers in addition to the main rampart, No forcible conversion of masses of 
Hindus seems to have taken place, A constant stream of foreigners poured in from 
Persia, Arabia, Tartary, Afghanistan, and Abyssinia. These foreigners, who served 
myers as a Se ftare Eiates uae created the new Muhammadan population 
of the Decean, Architecture of Bijdn » 12-15. The names and dates 
Ahmadnagar, Bijipur, and Golkonda Gigs are: —_ 
Akmadnagar, Bijdpur, and Golkonda Kings, 1489-7697, 
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son, and assumed independence at Daulatabad. Bibi Zimat sought her 
brother’s protection and he in 1493 marched against Daulatabad, 
On his way he received letters from Kasim Berid, the minister of the 
Bahmani king Mahmud II. praying for aid against Yusuf Adil Khan 
who had besieged Bedar. Ahmad marched to Bedar, relieved it, and 
returned to Daulatabad which for two months he blockaded without 
success and then withdrew towards Junnar. On reaching Bhingér the 
site of his great victory over Jahangir Khan, midway between Junnar 
and Danlatabad, Ahmad resolved to found his capital there and from 
it determined to send an army every year to lay waste the country 
round Daulatabad till he reduced it. In 1494 he laid the foundation 
of acity close to the Bagh Nizdm upon the left bank of the Sina 
riverand called it after himself Ahmadnagar. In two years the city 
is said to have rivalled dad and Cairo in splendour After this 
the Ahmadnagar army took the field twice a year at the time of the 
early and the late harvests, to plunder the country near Daulatabad 
in order if possible to reduce the fort by famine. In 1495, Ahmad 
induced Khwaja Jahén of Paranda to march to the aid of Dastur 
Dinér who held the country between the Bhima and Telingan and 
was anxious to establish his independence. He afterwards himself 
marched to join him, but hearing that peace was made between Dastur 
Dinar and the Bahmani king he returned to dnagar.' In 1498 
as Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur had marched against tur Dinér, 
Ahmad Nizém again went to his aid and caused Yusuf to retire. In 
the same year Ahmad Nizidm Shah, Yusnf Adil Shah, and 
Iméd-ul-Mulk of Berar resolved that they should divide the Deccan 
among them and that Ahmad Nizdm should have Daulatabad, Antora, 
Galna, and the country beyond those forts as far as the borders of 
Gujardt.* In 1499 Malik ashraf the governor of Daulatabad prayed 
Mahmud Begada, the greatest of the Ahmadabad kings (1489-1511), 
who was on his way to Khindesh, to come to his aid. At the same 
time as Adil Khan Farukhi, the Khandesh king (1457 - 1503),3 
requested Ahmad Nizim to meet the Gujarét king, Ahmad Niz&m 


raised the siege of Daulatabad and repaired with 15,000 eae 
‘a 


to Buréhdnpur. Ahmad Nizim Shéh’s general Nasir-nl-Mu 

Gujarati was sent to the Gujarat camp as ambassador, While he 
was there, at his master’s instance, he bribed the Gujarat elephant- 
keepers at a fixed time to let loose a mad elephant. Ahmad Nizém 
Shah at the head of 5000 infantry and 5000 cavalry made a night 





’ Briggs’ Ferishta, IIT. 15-17. * Briggs’ Ferishta, IIT. 19. 

*The Khindesh family was founded b Malik Rija Farukhi a pan. ger 
Arab officer in the Delhi army in 1399. Iefaven successions lasted over y 200 
years. The details are : 

Khdndesh Kings, 15000-1508. 
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Chapter VII. attack on the Gujarét camp, and as the mad elephant was set 
ne free at the same naonk a panic seized the Gujarit ae and 
Mahmud Begada with a few attendants fled for six Soon 
wsaumN®. = saftor Ahmad Nizém made peace with Mahmud Begada and 
24m Shéhis, returned and laid siege to Daulatabad. Ashraf Khén once more 
— applied for aid to ud Begada, promising, if he would relieve 
him, to read the public prayers in his name and pay him tribute. 
On Ma&hmud Begada’s approach with a large army, — 
Shah raised the siege and retired to his capital. Khan 
read prayers at Daulatabad in Mahmud Begada’s name, went to 
his camp, and made him valuable presents, which he agreed to 
renew every year as his vassal. Méhmud Begada levied 
tribute from Khandesh and returned to Gujarat. No sooner had 
Mahmud left Khandesh than Ahmad Nizim Shéh again 
% to Daulatabad, where the Maritha garrison, indignant at 
tributary to Gujarét, sent offers of submission to Ahmad who 
surrounded Da bad with 30,000 men. When Malik Ashraf 
‘ heard that his troops had lost respect for him, he fell ill and died 
» in five days, and the garrison handed the fort to Ahmad Nizdém. 
Ahmad gave orders for the cen of the fort, established a garrison 
* of his own, returned to Ahmadnagar, raised a wall round the Bagh 
Nizdm and in it built a palace of red stone. In the same year (1499 
a he reduced the forts of Antur and other places in Khandesh an 
- ~~ forced the chiefs of Bagléin and Galna to Lp him tribute. About 
iw 1502 Yusuf Adil Khan, having proclaimed the public profession of 
ities of the Shia creed in Bijapur, Ahmad Nizam entered into a religious 
aeegue with Amir Berid and the king of Golkonda. ‘Amir Berid 
took Ganjauti, and Ahmad Nizdm sent ambassadors to Bijapur 
demanding the surrender of Naldurg. Yusuf sent back an angry 
answer and recov Ganjauti. Amir Berid now sent his son 
7 + ‘ Jahangir Khan to Ahmadnagar with such urgent remonstrances 
” that Ahmad was induced to march with 10,000 horse and a train 
a of artillery which, with the troops of the other allies, formed a large 
: » force. Yusuf to turn the war from his own territory marched north 
and wasted Ahmad Nizém’s territory near Bid, Being pursued by the 
allies he passed into Berar, and by the advice of the Berar king, recalled 
his edict in favour of the Shia faith and Ahmad Nizdm was persuaded 
to detach himself from the league.! In 1507 Ahmad Niz4mShah went 
2 with a large force to aid Alam Khan whose claim to the throne of 
Khandesh was disputed by his nephew Miran Adil Khan. At Thalner, 
twenty-eight miles north-east of Dhulia, hearing of the approach 
of Méhmnd Begada with a large force to help Miran Adil Khan, with 
Alam Khin’s consent he left 4000 cavalry with him and himself fell 
back on Gavalghar. The Ahmadnagar troops deserted Alam Khan 
and he shortly after joined Ahmad Nizam et | craved his protection. 
Ahmad Nizim advanced to the Gujarat frontier and urged Méhmud 
Begada to grant Alam Khanashare of Khandesh. His ambassadors 
were treated with indignity, but Ahmad was not strong enongh to 


eee 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, IIT. 22-29. After the close of the Y re-established 
public profession of the Shia faith and from that date till prt in 150 ae 
attempt was made to disturb his religion, See Bijépur History. 
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contend with the great Gujarat King, and returned quietly with 
Alam Khan to Ahmadnagar. He died in 1508 after naming as his 
successor his son Burhan, a child of seven years, 

Among Ahmad’s great qualities were continence and modesty, 
When any of his officers were backward on the day of battle it was 
his custom to reward instead of reproaching them. One of his 
courtiers asked the cause of this unusual conduct and Ahmad replied 
that princes hke masters of the hunt alone know how to train 
for the chase. He was famons for his skill as a swordsman, and 
established schoola for single stick and wrestling in all quarters of 
the city of Ahmadnagar. In all quarrels he who gave the first 
wound was considered the victor. In consequence of thia 
encouragement, a crowd of young men assembled every day at the 
palace to show their skill as swordsmen, till at last a day seldom 
passed in which one or two combatants were not killed. This 
custom, so congenial to the Deccan Marithis, spread for and wide, 
and, according to Ferishta, in his time (1588) learned divines and 

hilosophers, as well as nobles and princes, practised dueling. 
Those who showed any backwardness were considered wanting in 
spirit. 

“As Burhdin Nizéim Shih was a child of seven Mukamil Khan 
Dakhani, an able statesman and general, was appointed Vakil or 
Protector, and his son, under the title of Aziz-ul-Mulk, received the 
office of Sar Nobat or Commander of the Household Troops. So 
much attention was paid to the education of the young prince, that, 
in hia tenth year, he read poetry with ease and with proper emphasis 
and wrote exceedingly well? During the next three years the pride 
of Aziz-ul-Mulk, who, with his father had gained complete control 
over all the affairs of government, grew so unbearable that the 
other nobles strove to overthrow his influence, depose Burhan the 
young king, and raise Raja-jo his younger brother to the throne, 
Bibi Aisha, who had been nurse to the young king’s mother, dressed 
Raja-jo in girl’s clothes, and took him in her litter towards the 
city. Before she reached the city she was overtaken by the palace 
servants and brought back. Her object was discovered and the 
princes were closely watched. Soon after this the protector’s 
enemies were persuaded to quit Ahmadnagar with eight thousand 
followers. They entered the service of Ald-ud-din Iméd-ul-Mulk, 
ruler of Berar, and excited him to attack Burhin Nizém’s dominions. 
Imid-ul-Mulk marched with a large army. At Rénori near the 
frontier he was met by the protector, aided by Khwaja Jahdin Dakhani 
of Pardnda, and totally defeated (1510). He fled without halting till 





1 Briggs’ Ferishta, ITT. 208, Syeds Murtaza and Hasan, two old and respected 
courtiers, hala trifling dispute with three Dakhani brothers also men of age and 
areas The parties met in a street at Bijapur in Ferishta’s presence and fought with 
Taki First the son of Syed Murtaza, a youth of spony Bb killed by one of the 

akhanis. The father and uncle engaged the othertwo Dakhanis but they also were 
killed. Before their bodies were removed the three Dakhanis had died of the wounds 
wet oem ttapabhe Ditto. ® Briggs’ Fetiahte, IIL. 210-236. es 
erishta mentions seeing in the royal library at a treative on 
duties of kings copied by Burhdn Nisim at the age of ten, 
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he reached Elichpur lesyving his » horses, and 7 
Through the iitaroodeion of the king of Khindesh he da 
peace with Mukamil Khén. Burhén, who accompanied forces, 


on account of his tender » Was seated on the same saddle with 
his tutor Ajdar Khan, Some time after this Burhan Nizém Shéh’s 
Hindu relations, the accountants of Pithri in Berar expressed a wish 
to recover their ancient rights in the village. Mukamil Khén wrote 
to Iméd-ul-Mulk, requesting him as a favour to Bar’ Nizdm 
Shéh to give up Pathri and receive another district in its stead. Iméd- 
ul-Mulk refused the exc and built a fort at Pathri. Some time 
after Mukamil Khén, going on a pleasure party to Elura, made a 
sudden march against Péthri, carried it by assault, and left the fort 
in charge of Mian Muhammad Ghuri who distinguished himself on the 
ecasion, and was honoured with the titleof Kamil Khan. When the 
young king reached manhood he married a dancing girl called 
Amina and placed her at the head of the palace. He also learnt to 
drink wine. Mukamil Khén the protector, aware that his influence 
was failing, approached the throne, laid the seals of office at the 
king’s feet, and called upon the king as he was able to conduct 
state affairs to excuse him from interfering in public business, 
Burhén agreed to Mukamil’s request, raised bis sons to high rank 

and from this time Mukamil led a retired life till hia death: ' 


good sea ports main- 
land, the chief beings C ul in Koléba about thirty miles south of 
a 


In 1523, Bibi Mariam, the sister of Isméel Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
Was given in marriage to Burhin and the nuptials were celebrated 


® with great splendour. Asad Khan of Belgaum, the Bijapur envoy 


in his master’s name had promised to give Sholépur as the princess’ 
dowry. Isméel Adil Shah afterwards denied that he had authorised 
the cession of Sholépar, and Burhén was induced to drop the 
demand and to return to Ahmadnagar, As Amina the favourite 
queen, assumed superiority over her, the Bijapur princess complained 
to her brother of the affront offered to her. The Bijépur monarch 
remonstrated with the Ahmadnagar ambassador and the uarrel led 
to lasting ill feeling In 1524 Burhan Nizém Shah, aide by Berid 
Shah of Bedar and Imad Shah of Berér, marched against Sholépur. 
Ismael Adil Shéh moved with 9000 bowmen to defend the place. In 
the engagement that followed the Ah r troops were defeated 
by Asad Khan, Iméd Shah fled to Gavalghar, and Burhén, overcome 
with the heat, was conveyed by his troops to Ahmadnagar, J 1527, 


Aenea | 
’ Stanley's Barbosa) 69, 
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Iméd Shéh of Berér led an army against and took Pathri, but it was 
soon after recovered by Burhan Nizém after a close siege of two 
months. On taking Pathri Burhén razed the works to the d and 
gave the district in charity to his Brahman relations in whose hands 
it continued till the reign of the Emperor Akbar (1556-1605). After 
destroying Pathri, Barhin marched to Méhur, and from Madhur to 
Elichpur. Imad Shah fled to Burhanpur and with the Khandesh 
king marched back against Burhan. The allies were totally defeated, 
losing 300 elephants and all their baggage. In 1529, at the request 
of theallies, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (1525-1535) marched to their 
aid. Alarmed at this addition to their strength Burhan sent letters 
of congratulation to Babar on his elevation to the throne of Delhi, 
and also addressed Ismdel Adil Shah of Bijapur, Amir Berid Shah 
of Bedar, and Snltan Kuli Kutb Shéh of Golkonda Of these 
only Amir Berid Shéh marched to join him with 6000 foreign 
horse. Bahddur Shih marched to Burhan Nizém Shah’s army 
and encamped near Bid, where he was completely cut off between 
Paithan and Bid by Amir Berid Shéh. About 3000 men were 
killed and upwards of seventy camels laden with treasure fell into 
the assailants’ hands. To avenge this disgrace Bahadur Shéh sent 
20,000 horse under Khuddvand n, but this division was also 
defeated. As a third detachment under Imad Shéh followed Burhan 
Nizém fell back first on Pardnda and then on Junnar. Bahadur Shéh 
marched on Ahmadnagar and lived for forty days in Burhidn Nizém’s 
palace. He then left Iméd Shah to conduct the siege of the fort 
and marched to Daulatabad. Burhan Nizdm Shah, who meanwhile 
hovered about the Gujaratis cutting off their sapplies, wrote to Isméel 
Adil Shah praying him to march in person to his relief. Isméel, 
who was engaged with Vijaynagar, was unable to come, but sent 
500 chosen horse under his general Haidar-ul-Mulk Kazvini. Burhén 
Nizam Shih, disappointed in his hopes, deprived Shaikh Jafar, who 
had become very unpopular among all classes of people, of the 
office of minister or Peshwa, and bestowed it on one Kaévar Sain a 
Bréhman, a man endowed with wisdom, penetration, and integrit 


By Kavar Sain’s advice Burhan marched with all the troops he contd ® 


gather from Junnar to Ahmadnagar and shortly after succeeded in 
gaining a position in the hills near Daulatabad and within eight 
miles of the Gujarét army. For three months he harassed the 
enemy by skirmishes and night attacks, but, being afterwards 
defeated in a general action, he sued for peace through the Kh4ndesh 
and Berar kings, to whom he promised to return the forts and 
elephants he had taken in war. These two princes accordingly 
represented to Khudivand Khan that they had called in the Gujarat 

g only to recover Mahur and Pathri, but that he now seemed to 
have extended his views to the ion of their country. 
Khuddvand remarked that this was their own fault, and they resolved 
to break the league, When the league was broken and representations 
made to the Gujarat king, Iméd Shah agreed to pass provisions to 
Daulatabad and retired to Elichpur. Burhén acknowledged the 
Gujarat king’s superiori by causing the public prayers to be read 
in his name and Bahédur Shah returned to Gujarat. The Khindesh 
king’s elephants were restored to him, but when the forts of Méhur 
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and Pathri were demanded, Burh4n sent an evasive answer and refused 


to give them up. 
In the same year (1529) Burhan Nizém Shah sent 


bal | 
Shth TShir, a 


distinguished saint and scholar of the Shia faith, with presents of cloth 
elephants and tae to Merges Sed a Camis giving him 
dience, as Burh4n had discontinu reading the public 3 in 
iia santas ‘At length through the mediation of the Kvindesh King 
Bah4durreceived Shéh Tahir. For some time he treated himwith 
consideration, but at length his great talents and learning won for 


him Bahddur’s esteem, who at the end of three months 


with honour. In 1530 Burhdén me a Shéh Tahir with Narso 


Pandit to congratulate Bahédur 


on his conquests in Malwa. 


They were introduced at Burhaénpur to the Gujarét king by Mirén 
Muhammad Khan of Khandesh. As about this time Huma of 
south towards Malwa and 


Delhi was beginning to spread his con 


Gujarat, according tothe Khandesh king, it was politic for Bahadur 
Shah to make a friend of Burhén Nizdm. Bahadur was a prince of 
great ambition and claiming equality with the sovereigns of Delhi 


conferred many favours on Shih Téhir, who was 


sent ee 
to Ahmadn to induce his master to have an interview wi 
Bahédur Shih at Burhdnpur. Burhén Shih, though he at first 


declined, was induced by Shéh Tahir and Kavar Sain to agree to the . 


roposed meeting. He left prince Husain Nizam in 
sraacatal with 7000 horse and started for Burhén 


charge of the 
pur. Heari 


on the way that all ee holy men were required to stand before 


the throne of Bahddur, 


urh4n declined to move further, bat at the 


intercession of Sh&h Tahir, who undertook that his honour should in 
no way suffer, agreed to accompany him to the Gujarat king’s court. 
When the Ahmadnagar king arrived at the royal tents, Shah Téhir 


accompanied him carrying on his head a Kurén 


writing of the prophet Ali. The Guiarét king on learning this 
Kissed the Kuran 


instantly descended from the throne, 
it touched his eyes and his forehead. He then 


in the hand- 


» with 
received the 


° 2h corre of Burhén and reascended the throne. He desired 
8 


Tahir, who was a holy man of the first rank, 
Shih Téhir excused himself saying that he could 


to be seated, 
not sit while 


his master was standing. Bahddur accordingly asked Burhan 
Nizém also to be seated. After compliments, Bahddur taking 


also presented him with the 


canopy or chhatra, which Bahddur had taken from the Mélwa king, 
and ordered his minister and the Khandesh king to conduct him to 


the tent which was pitched for his reception. In an 


on the following day Bahadur seated the Ahmadn 


entertainment 


Khéndesh kings on chairs of gold in front of the throne, and 


presented Burhdn with five horses, two elephants 


» and twelve 


fighting deer. The two kings then played together at cha 


or polo. Burhin Shah also made offerings to the Gujarat 


i ut 
he accepted only a Kurén, a sword, and four elephants and two 
horses. Bahédur then conferred all the can country on Burhdn, 


On his return Barhan visited Daula 


bad, and, paying his 
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devotions at the shrines of the holy men who were buried there, 
encamped at the Hauzi Kutla where he was met by his son and 
minister as well as by ambassadors from Bijaépur and Golkonda, 
who had come to congratulate him. hwija Ibrahim and 
Sambhaji Chitnavis who had preceded the king to Buthénpur to 
arrange for his Bg Sos were honoured with the titles of Latif 
Khén and Pratép Réy and were henceforward admitted as 
confidential officers, 


Burhan having now leisure to attend to the management of his 
dominions, by the wise policy of Kavar Sain, reduced thirty 
forts belonging to Marétha chiefs who had not paid allegiance 
since Ahmad Nizim Shéh’s death. In 1531, Amir Berid Sh&h 
having prayed for aid against Isméel Adil Sh&h who was planning 
the conquest of the forts of Kallidini and K4ndhér, Burhén Niz4m 
Sh4h wrote an imperious letter to Ismael Adil Shah requiring him 
at once to desist. Ismdel reminded Burhdn of his late condition 
at Ahmadnagar, and warned him not to pride himself on honours 
and titles conferred by a Gujarat king, since he himself derived his 
lineage from a race of sovereigns and had been styled a soverei 
by the kings of Persia the descendants of the Prophet. Burh4n 
Niném Shah, though ashamed of his conduct, at once marched to 
Umrazpur, from which, after remaining some days to gather his 
forces, he crossed into Ismael Adil Shéh’s territory. In the battle 
which followed Burhdén Nizdm was totally defeated and retreated to 
Ahmadnagar with the loss of all his ba and nearly 4000 men. 
In 1532 at a meeting of Burhan Nizém Shah and Isméel Adil Shah 
it was decided that Burhén should invade Berfr and Isméel should 
invade Telingan and that they should divide the Deccan between 
them. This project came to nothing as Isméel Adil Shah died 
in 1534. In 1537, at the instigation of Shth Téhir who was 
a Shia, Burhén substituted the names of the Imdms for those 
of the Séhibas' or Kaliph&s in the public prayers, and chan 
the colour of his canopy and standards to green. He also settled 
pensions on persons to revile and curse the three first Kaliphéis. 
and their followers in mosques and in the streets. This caused much 
discontent and a number of the disaffected under one Mulla Pir 
Muhammad, a furious Sunni, besieged the palace. The leader was 
imprisoned, and the tumult subsided. The kings of Gujarat, Bijapur, 
and Khandesh enraged at the insult offered to the Sunnis, combed 
and agreed to divide the Ahmadnagar dominions between them. 
Burhan offered his services to the Emperor Hum4yun to aid in an 
invasion of Gujarat but the rebellion of Shir Shah prevented 
his offer being accepted. Burhén found means to satisfy the 
Gujarat and Khéndesh kings, and, engaging all the Shia foreigners 
disbanded by Ibréhim Adil Shéh, marched against Bijapur, 
and captured one hundréd elephants and some pieces of cannon. In 
1542, Burhan Nizém Shah, taking advantage of the dissensions at 





The three Kaliphas Bakar, Umar, and Othmdn the immediate saccessors 
Of the prophet Makammad, Mt ar 
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Bijipar between Tbrihim and his minister Asad Khin of Belgaum 
invited Amir Berid Shah of Bedar tojoinhim. At the same time he 
caused a false report to be spread that Asad Khin, who was a staunch 
Shia, had invited the two monarchs to Sijépur and promised to give 
up Belgaom. Having thus poisoned the Bijapur king’s mind against 
his minister, Burhan Nizim Shah marched on epolepey, rE 
five and a half districts, and made them over to ip Jah 
Dakhani. He then marched to Belgaum, took possession of the fort, 
and plundered the towns that did not submit. In spite of Asad 
Khan’s prayers Ibrahim Adil Shah, who feared tibanhery refused 
to march against Burhin. Asad Khan, seeing no security but b 
ing over to the enemy joined the allies with 6000 troops ait 
Burhan Nizém marched on Bijapur, Ibrahim Adil Shéh deserted 
his capital and took shelter at K barga. Though he had joined the 
enemy Asad Khé&n’s sympathies wero entirely with his master 
brihim. He wrote to iad Shah of Berdr explaining his position, 
and, on the arrival of a reinforcement from Berar, he quitted Burhén’s 
camp and joined the Berdr troops. Burhdn, who was no match for 
this combination, retreated towards Ahmadnagar pursued by the 
Berir and Bijépur army. Being forced to leave his capital a prey to 
the invaders, Burhdn took post in the strong fortress of Daulatabad, 
where, as his ally Amir Berid Shih of B r died, he concluded a 
peace, and restored to Ibrahim Adil Shh the five and a half districts 
of Sholipur, Next year (1543) Burhan Nizim Shih sent Shih Tahir 
to the court of the king of Golkonda to congratulate him on his 
coming to the throne, and to make private overtures to join in a 
league with Ram Raja of Vijaynagar against Bijapur. In 1546, at 
the instigation of Rim Raja, Burhin Nisim Shi again moved to 
reduce Kulbarga, and Ibrahim Adil Shah marched from Bijé 
to oppose him. Burhdn took a strong position on the left bank of 
the Bhima, and Ibrahim, finding it impossible to cross the river 
during the rains, encamped on the right bank, Both armies lay 
inactive for three months in sight of each other, till, at last, 
tired of delay, Ibréhim Adil Shéh crossed the river, attacked the 
Ahmadnagar troops, and totally defeated them with the loss of 250 
elephants and 170 cannons and tumbrils. Burhin Nizém Shah now 
sent his trusty minister Shih Tahir to beg the aid of Ali Berid 
Shih of Bedar, but his mission failed. In consequence of this refusal 
of aid, Burhin next year marched with an arm against Bedar. 
He began operations by laying siege to Ausa, The Bijapur troops 
joined the Bedar forces at Kalliéni which was promised as a reward 
to Ibrahim Adil Shih. The allies raised the siege, but in an action 
which took place within four miles of Kallidni they were defeated 
with considerable loss and Ansa shortly afterwards fell to Burhan, 
Burhin then marched against Udgir which also he reduced, and 
from Udgir went against Kandhér. Here.the allies made another 
effort to raise the siege and were a second time defeated with the 
loss of their heavy baggage. Kandhér shortly after fell, and 
Burhén Nizém Shéh returned towards his capital (1548). On his 
way home he was met by deputies from a arty in Bijapur, who, 
oppressed by the cruelty and bad goveriiinent of Ibrahim, were 
anxious to set his younger brother on the throne. Burhdn and the 
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king of Golkonda, who had also agreed to join the league, moved 
towards Bijépur. Burhén made an unsuccessful attempt to take 
Belgaum from Asad Khan and was compelled to retreat. Shortly 
after Shih Téhir died and Burhdén fell back on his capital and made 
over the seals to Kasim Beg Hakim and Gopélrév a Brihman. As 
Asad Khan of Belgaum died aboutthe sametime (1549) Burhén Nizdm 
resolved with the aid of Ram Raja of Vijaynagar, to make another 
attack on Bijapur. At Ram Raja’s desire Burhdn moved at once from 
Abmadnagar and surrounding Kiilliini effectually blocked all 
communication. Ibréhim Adil Shah marched to relieve it. Burhan 
fortified his lines, and was shortly after fortunate in surprising the 
Bijapur army so completely that Ibrahim had scarcely time to make 
his escape and fly towards Bid and Paranda, while hi troops fled 
leaving their tents, baggage, and artillery in Burhén’s hands, 
Kallidni surrendered without further opposition. As he fled 
through the enemy's country, Ibrihim came suddenly before 
Paranda, and taking possession of it, gave it in charge to one of his 
Dakhani officers. He laid waste the surrounding country and levied 
heavy contributions, but hearing of Burhin’s approach retreated 
towards Bijapur. Before the Ahmadnagar troops had arrived 
within forty miles, Ibréhim’s governor at Parénda, who mistook 
the buzzing of a for the sound of Burhan’s trumpets, fled, 
and, on the third y after his flight, the fortress was occupied by 
Abmadnagar troops. Burhan restored Pardnda fort to Khwaja Jahdn 
Dakhani and marched back to Ahmadnagar. In the same year (1549) 
Burhén without opposition marched his arm through great part of 
the Bijdipur territory, and, as arran ged with Rim Raja of Vijaynagar, 
he besieged Sholdpur, and, aftera blockade of three months, carried 
it by assault. He was abont to advance to Kulbarga, when, 
hearing that Ram Raja after reducing Réichur and Maudgal had 
returned to Vijaynagar, he also returned to Ahmadnagar. In 1553 
Barhin again formed an alliance with Rim Réja and marched 
towards Bijdpur, and Ibrahim, unable to cope with him, retired to 
Panhéla near Kolhdépar. Bijépur was besieged. But Burhin fell 
suddenly sick, returned to his capital, and soon after died, at the age 
of fifty-four, after a reign of forty-seven years, His body was 
embalmed and entombed at Karbela in Persia, near the burial place 
of Hasan the son of Ali the Prophet. He left two sons Husain and 
Abdul Kadar by his favourite wife Amina, and two others Shih Ali 
and Mirén Muhammad Bikar by Bibi Mariam the daughter of 
Yusuf Adil Shéh. He hadalso another son Sh4h Haidar married to 
the daughter of Khwaja Jahin Dakhani.! 


a ee ee ee 


| According to the Portuguese chronicles of the time, Burhiin Nixim was endowed 
with great national and political sagacity, and his court was a hospitable resort of 
the best men of the time. Among his courtiers he had a Portuguese Simao Perea, 
who had embrced Muhammadinism and was held in such high esteem that the king 
appointed him minister and general of his army, Notwithstanding his change of 

th, Peres was always friendly to his countrymen and entertained no respect for 
those who imitated him in forsaking their own religion. The king on his death-bed 
recommended his successor road good offices of this faithful servant, and Peres 
exeouted with fidelity all the duties with which he was charged, Soon after the death 
of the king, the young prince bad an unpleasant aifray with Adil Khdin in 
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1 Husain Nizam Shah succeeded his father in the thirteenth year 
of his Two parties were formed, the Abyssinians embraci 


Husain Nizdm Shah’s cause, and the Dakhanis both Musalmans and 
Hindus that of his brother Abdul Kédar, who at length being 
deserted by his party took refuge with Imad-nl- Mulk of Berar, The 
other suis Shih Ali and Mirén Muhammad Bikar fled to their 
uncle at Bijapur. Shih Haidar went to his father-in-law at Pardnda 
and laid claim tothe throne, Husain marching against him, he with 
his father-in-law the governor, fled to the Bijapur court, and Paranda 
fell to the Nizém Shahi forces. Ibrahim Adil Shéh openly espoused 
the cause of the refugees, and marched against Sholépur which had 
been taken during the last reign. Husain received from Iméd Shih 
of Berar a reinforcement of 7000 cavalry and moved to raise the siege. 
Saif Ain-nl-Mulk, who had left the Nizim Shihi service and had gone 
over to Bijapur, and who was known throughout the Deccan for his 
courage and for the efficiency of his horsemen, being driven from the 
Bijapur kingdom, was allowed to return to Ahmadnagar, and was 
subsequently treacherously put to death. His family was conducted 
in safety by one of his chief cepondens Kabul Khin to Golkonda 
where Kabul Khfin was received into the service of Ibrahim Kutb 
Shih. At this time Husain Niaim Shih, in concert with Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah, marched to invade the Bijépur country. But as Kuth 
Shih returned to his capital Husain Nizim Shih was compelled to 
fall back on Ahmadnagar. In the same year Husain detached 
Muhammad Wastid Nishdpuri and Chulbi Rumi Khan? inst 
Revdanda, and the Portuguese who had built the fort promot? not 
to molest Ahmadnagar subjects. Husain also carried his arms into 
Khindesh and took the fort of Galna. In 1559 Ali Adil Shéh the 
new king of Bij pur formed an alliance with Rim Réja and Ibrahim 
Katb Shih, while Husain Nizdm Shih made fresh overtures to Imad- 
ul-Mulk of Berdr who received Husain‘s danghter in marriage. 
The allied sovereigns reached Ahmadnagar with an army of 900,000 
infantry. Husain Shah fled to Paithan and as the Berar, 
Khandesh, and Bedar kings to march to his aid. Khén Jahén the 
brother of the Bedar king, now in the Berdr service instead of 
rendering assistance, marched with 6000 horse to the Ahm 

frontier to attack Husain Nizém Shah, but being defeated joined the 
Bijapur troops. The allies laid siege to Ahmadnagar. But 
Ibréhim Kutb Shah, jealous of the Bijapur king’s power, connived 
at supplies passing to the garrison, and one of his generals kept 
communication both with Husain Nizim Shah at Paithan and with 





which the old minister lost hia life and the new Nizim-ul-Mulk was left to his 
Whima unguided alike by the advice of his sober minister and the example of hig 
wise father, According to Diogo do Conto, the deceased kin being aifected by 
leprosy or St. Lazarus’ malady as he calls it, ond all sedical eftoate to cure him 
having failed, was recommended PE oe of his court physicians to try aa a last 
reapuree the effect of bathing in dren's blood, Large cisterns were filled with 
blood but the blood prescription was not successful. Da Cunha's Chaul, 44-45, 

1 Briggs’ Ferishta, YE, 237-240, 

* This officer cast the Malik-i-Maiddn or Lord of the Plain the famous brass gon 
pd at potent. Ad a rar 4 oF lately converted into an 

nglis icer’s residence, mould in whi ] Was 
te the cast may still be seen 
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the besieged. When Rim Réja demanded an explanation Kutb Shah Chapter VIT- 
marched during the night for Golkonda, while his general finding History- 
his way into the fort jomed Husain Niziim Shih at Paithan. Imad- 
ul-Mulk by way of reparation for Khan Jahdn’s conduct sent a large _MVSAUMANS. 
force to join Husain. This division being employed to cut off the Nixie Shakin 
besiegers’ supplies compelled the allies to raise the siege which they 
meant to renew after buying provisions from Parinda and Ansa, 
Meanwhile Husain Nizim Shah concluded a peace with Ram Raja. 
Under the terms of this treaty he ceded the fortress of Kallidni to 
Bijapar, put to death Jahangir Khiin the Berar yates who had been 
extremely! active aguinst the enemy, and paid Ram Raja a visit and 
acknowledged his superiority. | 
On his arrival at Ahmadnagar he caused the fort, which was 
originally built of mud, to be rebuilt with stone and to be surrounded 
by a deep ditch. In 1562, after the celebration in the neighbourhood 
of Kallidni of the marriage of Husain’s danghter Bibi Jamélli with 
Ibrihim Kuth Shah, both princes laid siege to that fortress. They 
were attacked by Ram Raja and Ali Adil Shih aided by the Berar 
and Bedar kings. Sending his family into the fort of Ansa, Husa 
Nizim Shah accompanied by Kutb Sh4h marched with 700 guns 
and 500 elephants to within twelve miles of the enemy. A violent 
storm blew down his tents, and, in the heavy black clay in which he 
was encamped, the rain made his cattle and guns almost useless. 
Kutb Shih’s army fled without resistance and Husain began his 
retreat taking with him only forty ont of 700 eg On the third 
day Husain was forced to quit even these ead guna and to fly 
to Ahmadnagar. Attended only by a thonsand horse he made his 
way through 6000 of the enemy, still keeping the umbrella of state 
over his head? The enemy, deeming it unnecessary to follow him 
further, gave over pursuit. Husain threw supplies into Ahmadnagar 
and retired to Juannar. The allies again laid sieze to Ahmadnagar, 
Ram Réja’s followers committing every species of cruelty. By 
Ali Adil Shih’s advice Ram Raja raised the siege and pursued 
Husain Nizim to Junnar, who retired among the hills in the 
neighbourhood. Husain Rustam Khin Dakhani, AdhamKhin Habshi, 
and Sabdji Koliso effectually laid waste the country as to prevent 
the enemy’sadvance. At Kénhur, Husain Rustam Khin, during the » 
absence of Ali Adil Shah on a hunting party, fell suddenly on the | 
Bijapur army. The uncle of Adil Shih was killed, bat the Bijdpur 
troops rallied and in the end slew Rustam Khan and two thousand e 
of his followers. At the approach of the rainy season the allies 
returned to the sieve of Ahmadnagar. Ram Rija’sarmy encam 
to the south of the fort on the bank of the Sina. Heavy rain fell in 


1 The great gun at Rijapur weighing forty tons is supposed to have been captured 

on this occasion. It was made in the Srp Burhan Nizam Shih and is the bi : 

pier of cast brass ordnance inthe world. Details are given in the Bijipur Statistical 
ecount. 

2 Husain, who strictly kept the rules about prayers, one afternoon, when closely 
pursued, is said to have dismounted to pray. Fhe enomy struck with his danntleas 
courage stopped at some distamee, After finishing his prayers, Crypt that he 
had on vy oad a he remembered it was unlawful to pray in gold, cast it off, and 
repeated devotions, 
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the hills and the river rose so suddenly during the night that 300 
of Rim Réja’s horses and a vast number of carriage cattle were 
drowned ; and twenty officers of rank and upwards of 25,000 men 
were swept away in the torrent. Rim Raja raised the siege and moved 
towards the Karndtak, and Ali Adil Shah followed his example. The 
Bijdépar officers made frequent imeursions into the Sholdpur district 
hetorieing to Husain Nizim Shih who sent 1000 bullock-loads of 
grain under a strong escort to Sholépur to provision the fort for a 
siege. Murtaza Khina Bijapur officer learning of this convoy marched 
and defeated the Nizim Shahi detachment between Parinda and 
Bboleeny and began to plunder and spread over the country, About 
150 e Sake were captured and sent to Bijépur. Meanwhile the 
Nizim Shahis collected about 2000 horse and pursuing the Bijapur 
troops came suddenly upon Murtaza Khén who had retired to Nal 
took him prisoner, and sent him to Ahmadnagar. Husain march 
in person at the head of his army and URS with him to Sholdpur 
30,000 loads of grain. In 1564 Husain entered into a league with 
the three Muhammadan kings of Bijdpur, Bedar, and Golkonds against 
Ram Raja of Vijaynagar. The united armies marching south crossed 
the Krishna and encamped on the Hukeri river, near which was 
Rim Raja ot the head of 70,000 cavalry and 90,000 infantry chiefly 
matchlockmen, besides archers and artillerymen. The allied kings 
conceiving themselves unequal to cope with this formidable arm 
made overtures for peace. But as Ram Raja refused to listen to their 
proposals, the Sihaciaianan kings resolved to fight till death, 

he Bijapur king was on the right, Husain Nizim Shah in the 
centre, and the Golkonda and Bedar kings on the left, Husain 
Nizim Shih’s front was covered by 600 guns placed in three lines, 
heavy, middle-sized, and small, the whole commanded by the famous 
artillery officer Cholhi Rumi Khin, Two thousand foreign archers 
in front of the guns kept a heavy discharge on the enemy as he 
approached. 'The archers fell back as the Vijaynagar troops advanced 
tall they were close to the heavy battery which opened on them 
with sach effect that they retreated in confusion with dreadful loss. 
Chulbi Rami Khién had provided bags of copper money to load 
with should the enemy close and these proved so destructive that 
upwards of 5000 Hindus were left dead close to the muzzles of the 
guns. Koishwar Khin, an officer of the Bijapar ariny, pursued the 
enemy With 4000 cavalry into the centre of Ram Raja's line, where, 
in attempting to make his escape on foot, Riim Raja was overtaken 
by one of the Niztim Shahi elephants which seized him in his trunk, 
On being brought to Husain, Rim Réja was beheaded and his army 
Hed to Vijaynagar.' Husain returned to Ahmadnagar where he 
died shortly after of a disorder brought on by excess, He left 
four sons and four daughters. 


*Murtaza Nizim Shéh, Husain’s son, commonly called the Divana 
or madman, ascended the throne when he was a minor. His mother 








‘Further and somewhat different details are given in the Riis be 
: appre r Statistical 
Account, The records seem to agree that the honouriti winning this a battle rests 
with’ Husain Nizim and the Ahmadnagar troops. * Bri gue’ Ferishta, ITT. 250-270. 
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Khunza Sulténa for six years acted as regent. She raised her three 
brothets Ain-ul-Mulk, Taj Khiin, and Etibar Khan to the first rank 
of nobility, and appointed Mulla Indéyat Khén to the office of 
minister or Peshwa. She sat daily in court, transacting business 
behind a curtain, Réim Réja’s brother Venkatadri, pressed by the 
Bijipur troops, applied for relief to Khunza Sultdna, who, marching 
against Bijapur at the head of an army accompanied by her 
young son Martaza, forced Ali Adil Sh&h to retire from 
Vijaynagar to defend his own country. Peace was soon after 
concluded between the two powers and a league was subsequently 
formed against Tufail Khan who, as prime minister, had usurped 
authority in Berar. Both the Bijépur and Ahmadnagar troops 
entered that country, plundered it, and marched back before 
the rains. On their return Ali Adil Shih tried to seize the 
young king of Ahmadnagar, but his mother, the regent, being 
warned fed through the night and escaped to Ah cee i 
1567, Ali Adil Shah invaded the Nisim Shahi dominions and took 
several places. Khunza Sultans, by the extreme honour she 
showed to her relations, gave offence to some of the nobles, who 
complained to the king. With the king’s permission they gained 
over some of the chief nobles and attempted to overthrow the queen’s 
authority. They some time after repaired to the palace, but the 
childish feara of the king made him conclude the secret was be- 
trayed. To save himself he revealed the plot to his mother who 
instantly caused the principal conspirators to be secured. In 1569, 
the queen marched with her son to oppose the encroachments of 
Kishwar Khan the Bijépur general. At Dhadmangaon, Murtaza 
gained over the principal nobles and sent Habash Khan to tell the 
meen that she aoaldl no longer take part in public affaira 
Enraged at this message she summoned her supporters and made a 
show of resistance, bot was soon seized and her attendants fled. 
The king, assuming charge of the government, marched at the 
head of the army. On nearing the encmy’s camp he received an 
insulting letter from the Bijdpur general, and swore that he would 
not rest til he had catered the Dhérur fort. He put on his 
armour and succeeded in reaching the gate, where amidst showers 
of shot, arrows, and rockets poured from the fort walls he 
escaped unhurt, though many of his men horses and elephants 
were killed. As the enemy’s fire suddenly ceased the Ah agar 
troops entered unopposed and found the fort empty. An arrow had 
 iieas the heart of Kishwar Khan and the garrison had fled. 

urtaza cut off Kishwar Khan’s head and hung it over the 
battlements, and marched on to invade Bijapur. Ibréhim Kutb 
Shah of Golkonda, who at first acted in concert with him, was 
treated in an unfriendly way by Murtaza and was forced to make his 
escape, leaving his camp to be plundered by the Nizéim Shéhis. 
Murtaza concluding a treaty with the Bijépur king, returned to 
Ahmadnagar, and appointing Jalil-ud-din Husain his prime 
minister marched against the Portuguese fort of Revdanda in the 
Konkan. Owing to the bravery of the Portuguese, aided according 
to Musalman accounts by the treachery of Murtaza’s officers who 
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were bribed by presents of Portuguese wine, he was obliged to raise 
the siege and return to Ahmadnagar, He displaced several of his 
ministers, and conferred the office of agent or vail on Changix 
Khiin a nobleman of great abilities who restored public affairs. 
His address effected an alliance with the Bijapur king who 
to allow Murtaza to take Berdr and Bedar. In 1572, Murtaza 
marched to Berdr,and by the gallantry and good conduct of his 
geueral Changiz Khiin drove Tufal Khan and his son fromElichpur to 
the hills and took their heavy baggage and 200 elephants, Tufil 
after wandering for six months in the hills fled to Burhnpur, where 
the Khandesh king for fear of Martaza’s anger refused to 
him protection, ‘T'ufl returned to his fort of Narndla and applied 
for aid to the emperor Akbar who, pleased with the pga f° 
mixing in Deccan affairs, required Murtaza at once to retire 
Tufil’s territory. Murtaza took no notiee of Akbar’s ae He 
captured Narnala and all the chief Berar forts, seized and placed 
in confinement Tufdl Khan, his master Burhin Iméd-ul-Mulk and 
his family, who shortly after died, it was said, by poison! Murtaza 
on Changiz Khiin’s advice marched to Bedar, But hearing that a 
force of 3000 horse and seven or eight thousand infantry, despatched 
by the Khandesh king Mirin Muhammad to ef i a pretender to 
the throne, had driven out several of his posts and held a great portion 
of the country, he returned with the greatest expedition and sent 
in advance Syed Murtaza one of his generals, before whom the 
retender was forced to fly and his followers scattered. Murtaza 
Nizém Shih entered Khindesh by the Rohankheda pass and ra 
the country to Burhinpur, Miran Muhammad the Khandesh king 
retiring to the fort of Asir. Murtaza Nizém marched in person to 
Asir and from it sent partics who wasted the country round, so that 
Mirin was obliged to purchase the retreat of the Ahmadna 
troops. Shortly after this Ibrahim Kutb Shih, through his ambas- 
sador, offered Changiz Khina large sum to prevent the intended 
attack on Bedar, Changiz Khin refused the money with indignation, 
saying that the Nizéim Shéhi treasures were at his disposal. The 
ambassador now endeavoured to effect his purpose by bringing over 
to his design Sihib Khan, a favourite of the king, who had been 
ill-treated by Changiz Khén, Sahib Khan entered into the plot and 
informed the king that he heard that Changiz Khan intended to 
assume royal titles in Berar, The king did not believe the story, but 
a8 Shih Khin persisted that it was true, he resolved to wait for proof. 
{t happened soon after that Changiz Khan su ggested that he onght to 
stay with an army in the conquered country in order to gain the good- 
will of the people. The king thought this suggestion a striking 
confirmation of S4hib Khan's story and showed marked displeasure, 
Changiz Khan alarmed for his safety staid away from the court 
feigning sickness, This conduct satistied the king that his suspicions 











The Moghal historian writes ; Mir Murtaza and Khuddvand Khin, ruler ot the 
country of Berar inthe Deccan, marched to attack A hmadnagar, They were defeated 
in battle by Salibat Khan, tho eadil of Nizim-ul-Mulk and then came complaining ta 
the Imperial court. ‘Tabkit-i-Akbari in Ellict and Dowson, V. 44] 
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were well founded. HedirectedChangiz Khan's physician toadminister 
a poisoned draught as medicine to Changiz Khin. Changia Khan 
discovered what had happened, and quietly submitted to his fate, 
requesting the king to send his body to Karbela, to show favour to 
some officers whom he named, and to entertain his foreign servants 
among his guards. Murtaza too late convinced of the uprightness 
and the attachment of his minister, regretted hisdeath with unfeigned 
sorrow. On his return to Ahmadnagar, disgusted with his folly, he 
appointed Mir Kfzi Beg his representative in the government, and 
retired toan apartment in the palace of Ahmadnagar called ; 
where no one was admitted to his presence but Sahib Khan. In 1576, 
as the emperor Akbar advanced to the Deccan frontier to hunt, the 
king moved to the north with a few troops in a covered litter. He 
wished to march to attack the emperor, but at the request of his 
nobles, remained on the border till, after Akbar's return to his dom1- 
nions, he again retired to his privacy m Ahm gar. In the sae 
season while visiting the tombs of saints in Danlatabad, he was seized 
with religious enthusiasm. One day he was seen withdrawing from 
his apartmentand going alone on foot towards the tomb of Imam 
Raza and was with difficulty prevailed on to return. After his 
return from Daulatabad he made his residence in the garden of 
Hasht-i-Behisht.!. At this time the favourite Sahib Khan and hia 
associates, about 3000 scoundrel Dakhanis, committed the worst of 
crimes. Children were forced from their parents for evil purposes 
and among others Mir Mehdi was killed in defending the honour 
of his family. The regent was afraid of the favourite’s influence, 
till at last he became so insolent as to order a nobleman to change 
his name, because it happened to be the same as hisown. The 
nobleman refused and the favourite resolved to destroy him, but 
was prevented by Salabat Khin who informed the king. ib Khan 
was forced to quit the court, but the king, who missed his society, 
followed him to Bedar, and, agreeing to displace Salabat Khan 
from his office and taking for him the city of Bedar which he 
besieged, persuaded him to return. Burhan Niziém the king’s 
brother, escaping at this time from the fort of Junnar and raising 
an insurrection, Murtaza was obliged to return suddenly to 
Ahmadnagar and to recall Sald4bat Khan. Burhiin was defeated and 
fled to Bijapur. Sahib Khdn leaving the king a second time was 
put to death by the nobles who were sent to effect a reconciliation. 
Salabat Klin became minister without a rival and continued in power 
for several years to the satisfaction of the people. Since the reign of 
Muhammad Shéh Bahmani(1358-1375) the country had never been so 
wellgoverned, In 1580,Sal4bat Khantakingadvantage ofthe minority 
of the Bijapur king, sent an army under Behzid-ul-Mulk to invade his 
dominions, but it was defeated with the loss of all its elephants. 
In 1584, the marriage of the king’s son Mirin Husain with the 
Bijapur king’s sister was arranged and the princess was brought to 
Ahmadnagar with great pomp. About this time several nobles 
combined to attempt to displace Salébat Khidin but their attempt came 





1 This garden remains under thia name. See Places, Abmadnagar. 
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Chapter VII tonothing. Shortly aftera discontented faction brought Burhan the 
History king's brother to Ahmadnagar in the guise of a holy man with the 

: object of placing him on the throne. On the day the attempt was 
Muaatwins. = to be zs 9 Salibat Khan discovered the plot and Burhin to 
Nizim Shihis, the Konkan, and thence to the court of the emperor Akbar from 
' | whom he some time after procured a force under Mirza Aziz Koka to 
attack his brother. An army of 20,000 men under Mirza Muhammad 
Taki marching on the frontier and acting in concert with Raja Ali 
Khan of Khindesh forced Mirza Aziz Koka to turn towards Berir 
where he was attacked and pursued and forced to return to Malwa," 


At this time one Fatteh Shah, a dancer who succeeded Sahib Khin 
in the king’s favour began to abuse his power by obtaining large 
grants of land and gifte of royal jewels. At last as the king order- 
ed the two most valuable necklaces taken from Ram Réja’s plander 
to be given to the favourite. Saldbat Khin, unwillmg that such 
priceless gems should be lost to the royal au substituted two 
stri of mock jewels in their place. When the king heard of 
this he ordered all his jewels to be laid out for inspection, and seeing 

‘» the two jewels were still missing threw them all into a large fire. 
From this time the king was considered mad. Taking into his head 
that his son had a design to dethrone him, he attempted to put him 
to death, but Salébat Khiin watched over the safety of the young 

rince, Salibat Khan at this time having refused, unless the 
Sholdpar fort was delivered, either to celebrate the Bijdpur princess’ 
marriage or to return her to her brother, Ibrahim Adil Shih de- 
elared war and laid siege to the fort of Ausa, Murtaza Nizéim Shah, 
offended at the conduct of his minister, upbraided him with treacher 
and declared himself ‘weary of his control. Salibat Khan be 
the sie, appoint any place for his confinement, and on hi 
naming da Raj4pur, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, 
immediately submitted himself to the king’s guards and was carried 





1 Burhin-ul-Mulk was the younger brother of Murtaza Nizim-ul-Mulk. When 
Husain Nizim-ul-Mulk died, the Ninim-ul-Mulki kingdom descended to hia eldest 
son, but in reality the government fell into the hands of the young prince’s mother, 
Murtaza like his father preferred Burhan to all his friends, In course of time designing 
persons stirred up strfe-between him and his relations, so that he seized and sent 
to a fortress both his mother and his brother. His ignorance and vicious propensities 
kept him aloof from the loyal and good and threw him into the company of evil 
persons whose bad advice perverted his mind. He raised a low fellow, a cockfighter 
named Husain to be his companion and foolishly gave him the title of Asaf Khan, 
This low-born fellow stirred a war against Bedar and a fierce strugyle went on in 
Kindhir sixty miles north of Bedar. The news of these foolish proceedings soon 
spread abroad aod Burhdn having escaped from prison by the aid of his keeper, be; 
to raise disturbances ; but his mind was in fetters and his fortune asleep, He cast 
his eyes upon the wealth of others and began tooppress them. When Murtaza waa 
informed of this outbreak, he hastened back and reached Ahmadnagar on the day 
he desired, Numbers of men deserted Burhdn, and he was obliged to fly without 
fighting. He then went to Adil Khin at Bijapor. Not being able to effect anything 
there he went in the disguise of a jogi or mendicant ‘to Ahmadnagar, There he 
lived in secret and endeavoured to raise a party among the ovil-disposed, 1 
discovered he hastened to mel ba of Baglin in N and nof being able iotme 
mene Lapis ai beri to ‘Ke ais Khan at Bedar, From thence he proceeded. to 
the imperial court where he met with a gracious reception. -l-Fazl's Akbarndma 
in Elliot and Dowson, VI, 70-71. eae “i 
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to his prison. He was succeeded by Kasim Beg Hakim as regent 
and by Mirza Muhammad Taki as minister. Peace with 
Ibréhim Adil Shéh being concluded at the king’s command, 
the marriage of prince Mirén Husain with the Bijépur 
princess was celebrated with great splendour. Not long after this 
the king again becoming suspicious of his son resolved to destroy 
him, and while the youth was sleeping in his chamber set fire to 
his bed clothes and fastened the door upon him, The prince's cries 
for help brought to his aid his father’s favourite Fatteh Shah 
who secretly carried him off to Daulatabad. When the king heard 
of this he confined all his mumaeese and a — evi and, as 
they also refused tokill the prince, they were displ an snoOy 
sae given to Mirza Khe. Mirza Khan, ing the disorders 
state of the king’s intellect, pretended acquiescence with the king’s 
commands, and wrote paivanery to Bijipur that if a detachment were 
sent to the borders he would make it a pretext for raising troops and 
would then openly espouse the prince’s cause. The BijApur regent 
complying with the request, Mirza Khan, by the king’s order, collected 
troops and marched from Ahmadnagar and encamped near the 
town of Rénuri. Mirza Khan did not move onwards. Ferishta 
the historian was sent to enquire the cause.’ Mirza Khan, knowing 
Ferishta’s attachment to the king, bribed Fatteh Shah the king's 
favourite to obtain the king’s order for his recall and for the 
immediate advance of the army. Ferishta getting timely notice of 
Mirza Khin’s orders to prevent his return from the camp, made his 
escape in the night. Mirza Khan meanwhile marched to Daulatabad 
to bring the prince and seat him on the throne. The king being 
too ill to mount a horse, by Ferishta’s advice sent orders to 
release Salibat Khan and prepared to go himself in a litter to meet 
him, But learning from Fatteh Shih that the guards would 
seize and imprison him, he resolved to wait in the ] for 
Salibat Khin’s arrival. The troops perceiving the king’s 1mbeeility 
deserted in crowds to Daulatabad, whence Mirza Khan hastened: to 


1 Muobammad Kasim Ferishta was born at Astrabad on the border of the Caspian 
Seq. He was the son of Ghulim Ali Hindu Shah a learned man, who, quitting his 
native country travelled into India and eventually reached Ahmadnagar during the 
reign of Murtaza Nicim Shih. Ferishta had only attained his twelfth year when he 
reached Ahmadnayar and was a fellow-student with the young prince Miran Husain 
whom Ferishta’s father, on account of his learning, was chosen to instruct in Fersian, 
Hix father dying soon after his arrival Ferishta waa left an orphan in his youth. 
Bat the introduction which his father’s acquirementa had procured him at court 
secured to the son the patronage and favour of the king, so thaton the day his 
royal master was dethroned he held the office of captainof the guard. The new 
king was himself deposed and murdered in less than a year. Ferishta, then aged 
seventeen, appears tohave taken no part in the revolutions which succeeded the 
death of hix patron. His affection for the Shia faith prevented his having many 
friends among the stronger party at court and this made him anxious to avoid the 
scenes which were likely to follow, so that not long after (1559) he left Ahmad 
and settled at the neighbouring court of Bijapar where he was kindly received 
the minister and regent Dilawar Khdn who introduced him to the king [brahim Adil 
Shih I. From the station Ferishta filled in Ahmadnagar it seems likely that he 
entered the Bijapur service in a mili capacity, Afterwards in an engagement 
with Jamal Khan he was wounded and taken prisoner, but made his qereg aa? Bija- 
pe he began and finished his famous history m furtherance of which he o ea, that 
iis patron Thrdhim Adil Shih spared no expense to procure the most ample ? 
Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. axxix,-xlvii, 
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the capital accompanied by the prince so that he might arrive before 
Salébat Khan. At the time he came Ferishta was head of the 
guard, but being deserted by his pene. and as no one was left with 
the king but Fatteh Shah and a few domestics, opposition was vain. 
The prince and Mirza Khan rushed into the fort with 40,000 armed 
men and put to death all they found except Ferishta who as he had 
been the prince’s school-fellow was spared, The prince both in word 
and action treated his father the king with every possible insult. 
Martaza looked on him with silent contempt, and when his son drew 
his sword and the bare blade across his breast, i 
to kill him, the king only sighed. The prince caused the king to 
be put into a warm bathing room and closing the doors and windows 
lighted a great fire underneath, and the king was speedily suffocated 
pee). The deceased king was buried with due ceremony in the 
garden, and his bones were afterwards taken to and 
buried near those of his father and grandfather. 


In 1586, according to the Venetian traveller Cesar Frederick, the 
Moor king Zamalluco, that is Nizém-ul-Mulk, was of great power 
with 200,000 men of war and a great store of artillery some of 
them made in pieces because the whole gun was too great to carry. 
Though they were made in pieces the guns worked marvellously well, 
Their shot was of stone and some of the stone shots had been sent 
to the king of Portugal for the rareness of the thing. The city 
where king Zamalluco his being was Abueger, that is Ahmad- 
nagar seven or eight days inland of Cheul.! 

*Mirdn Husain Nizim Shah, who was headstrong and cruel, 
began his reign by tyranny and oppression. He appointed Mirza 
Khan prime minister but paid little regard to his advice. He 
promoted several youths to high rank and made them the 
companions of his pleasures and excesses. He one day confined 
his minister on a icion of his having privately brought from 
Junnar and concealed in his house Shéh Kasim the king's uncle, 
Next day finding he was mistaken he restored the minister and 

ve him his full confidence. To prevent future suspicions Mirza 

fn advised the king to put to death the surviving males of the 
royal family, and fifteen princes were murdered in one day. As 
Mirza Khan's power became irksome to the king’s companions they 
accused him of treachery, and the king in his drunken hours 
declared that he would behead Mirza Khan or have him trod to 
death by elephants. Mirza Khan resolved to ensure his safety by 
deposing the king who was trying every means in his power to ruin 
him. On the 15th of March 1588 in order to assassinste Mirza 
Khiin the king sent for him to partake of a banquet in the house of 
his favourite Bangash Khén. Mirza Khan excused himself, on the 
plea of sudden illness, and sent his friend Agha Mir to make his 
excuse. When Agha Mir had eaten some of the dinner he 
pretended to be seized with violent pains, and declaring that he was 
poisoned left the house. Mirza Khan sent a message to the king 
that ha was dying and entreated to see him. The king went 





1 Hakluyt’s Voyages, IL. 345. 2 Briggs’ Ferishta, ILL. 270-275. 
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with a few attendants and was seized by the minister and made 
risoner. Mirza Khén sent for the king’s cousins Ibrihim and 
i who were confined at Lohogad in Poona,and meanwhile kept 
the king’s imprisonment a secret. When the princes came from 
Lohogad Mirza Kh&én summoned several of the leadingnobles into 
the fort, and declared to them that the king was deposed, and that 
Isméel Nizém, the younger of the two brothers then only in 
his twelfth year was appointed his successor. While the aay: 
was saluting the new king, Jam&l Khan, a military leader, wi 
several other officers and soldiers, chiefly Abyssinians and 
Dakhanis, assembled at the gates of the fort demanding to 
see Mirin Husain their la sovereign, Jamdél Khan sent 
porsne to proclaim through the city what had been done 
by Mirza Khan and to warn the people that if Mirza Khén were 
lowed to act thus uncontrolled, the native nobles and 
of the country would soon be slaves to foreign adventurers. 
Dakhani troops and the inhabitants flew to arms and in a short 
time about 5000 horse and foot with a numerous mob joined Jamal 
Khan who was also supported by all the Abyssinians. Mirza Khan 
commanded the king’s head to be cut off, and, placing it on a pole, 
planted jebap one of the beens recip cuedele At Jenks eee 
instance the mob heaped piles of wood and straw against the 
of the fort and set them a fire. The gates were burnt and Mira 
Khan and his friends rashed from the fort. Numbers were slain 
but Mirza Kh4n made good his escape. The troops and the mob put 
to death every foreigner they found in the fort and in the Sor § 
Mirza Khan was seized near Junnar and brought back to Ahmad- 
a a He was first carried through the city on an ass and his 
body led. The massacre continued for seven days, and nearly 
a thousand foreigners were murdered, a few only escaping under the 
protection of Dakhani and Abyssinian officers, Mirkn Husain’s 
reign lasted ten months and three days. 

1 Jam&l Kh4n now acknowledged Isméel Niz&im Sh&h as kings 
Being of the Mehdvi? sect he persuaded the king to embrace the 
same tenets and to commit the power of government into the 
hands of his followers. He seized the property of the few 
foreigners who had escaped the massacre and forced them to quit 
Ahmadnagar. Most of these, including the historian Ferishta, 
obtained service with the king of Bijépur. Among the 
discontented nobles was the chief of Berar, who, being at some 
distance from the capital, released Salébat Kh&n who had 
long been confined in the fort of Kehrla on the Berar frontier. 
Several discontented nobles joined his standard to oppose the 
Mehdvis, and, resolving to expel them from Ahmadnagar, Salabat 





: Briggs’ Ferishta, ITI. 276-281. - 

? The Mehdvis or Mahadis are a sect of Muhammadans. They assert that in the year 
1550 (H, 960) & person of the Hanefi school who styled himsel Seed aber ae 
the promised Imam Mehdvi. The sect is fairly numerous in the , and is chiefly 
confined to the descendants of certain Afghan tribes. Further details are given in the 
Population Chapter, 
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Chapter VII. Khéin marched towards the capital, while Dildwar Khan the 
| se Bijapur regent also approached from the south. Jamal Khén first 
— moved against Saldbat Khan whom he totally defeated at the town 
Musautins. = of Paithan and forced to retreat to Burhinpur. He then marched 
Nisim Shihis,  gcninst the Bijipurarmy. For fifteen days the two armies halted at 
— Ashta in Sholipur, without making any hostilemovement. Atlengt 
a peace was concluded. Chand Bibi the widow of the late Adil 8 
of Bijapur and the aunt of the present Ahmadnagar king was to be 
sent to the Bijapur camp and the Nizim Shahi government were 
to pay £850,000 (270,000 huns) to defray the war ex * In 
1589, Salibat Khan, who was now in his seventieth year, was 
allowed to retire to Talegaon, twenty miles north-west of Poona, a 
town which he had founded. He died before the close of the year 
and was buried ina tomb which he had built during his ministry 
on a hill six miles east of ) te 
Learning of the commotions at Ahmadnagar the pre el 
Akbar recalled Burhin Nizdm from the estates which had 
nted him in the north of India, allowed him to start for the 
can, and allotted the frontier district of Hindia for his support 
till he should regain his authority from his son. He also wrote to 
R4ja Ali Khan of Khindesh to support him. Having received 
* overtures from many of the nobility, Burhan Nizim marched 
against his son, but was defeated. On renewing his attempt he was 
joined bya vast namber of the Nizam Shahi troops as well as by an 
army from Bijapur. Jamdl Khéin, having ordered Syed Amjad-ul- 
Mulk of Berdr to oppose Radja Ali and Burhin Nizdm on 
the northern frontier, himself marched with his troops, among 
whom were 10,000 Mehdvis, against the Bijapur army. At Dirisan 
where the two armies met, the Bijapur troops were defeated with 
the loss of 300 elephants. Soon after, learning that the Berdr troops 
had gone over to Burhin Nizim, Jamal Khiéin marched his 
victorious army towards Berdr, while the Bijapur king despatched 
the whole of his Maritha cavalry to follow Jamal Khan and cut off 
his supplies. Deserted by his other troops, Jamal Khén relied on 
the Mehdvis whose existence was identified with his welfare. An 
action near the frontier, though his troops suffered from want of 
water, was nearly ending in his favour when Jamal Khan was killed 
by a chance shot. His death was the signal of the king's defeat, 
His army fled, Rear pe by Ismael Nizam Shih, who was taken in 
a village and confined by his father after a reign of two years. 
Burkdn Nicci * Borhin Nizim Shih IL, who was advanced in years, on ascending 
1590 - 159. the throne gave himself to ‘tibia His first act was to annul! the 
orders in favour of the Mehdvi doctrines, and, by, threatenin: 
with death those who persisted in the heresy, drove the sect ont 
his dominions, The Shia religion was restored, and many of the 
foreigners who had been driven out in consequence of Mirza Khan's 





1 This is called ndlbdha or the price of horse-shoes. Since then the tax has been 
frequently levied by the Marithda, 

* Saldbat Khin's tomb which is the most notable object near Ahmadnagar is now 
used aa a health resort for Europeans stationed at Ahmadnagar, Details are given 
under Places, Ahmadnagar, * Driggs’ Perishta, TL. 292. 237, | 
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rebellion, returned. The Bijapur regent Dilawar Khén, who had Chapter ba 


been compelled to fly from Bijépur to Bedar, came to the 
court and was honourably received. Ibrahim Adil Shah remonstrated 
and Burhan sent an foaming letter which brought on war. 


1In 1592, at Dildwar’s instigation Burh4n marched towards the 
Bijapur frontier. On arriving at Mangalvedha, aboat thirteen miles 
south of Pandharpur, seeing that no army was sent to op 
him, he became suspicious of some stratagem to draw him 
into the heart of the enemy's territory, and would have 
retreated, had not Dilawar Khan prevailed on him to continue 
his advance as far as the Bhima. Here he halted, and, finding a 
ruined fortress, ordered it to be repaired. For some time the 
Bijapur king acted as if he was ignorant that an enemy was in 
his country. At length finding matters ripe for the execution of 
his design, he sent a messenger to Dilfiwar Khan, requesting bim 
to return and again take the charge of his affairs. Diléwar, 
overjoyed at obtaining once more absolute power over the king, 
obtamed his dismissal from Burhén Nizdm Shah who in vain 
represented to him that he was hastening to his destruction. On 
reaching Bijépur Dilawar Khan was blinded and sent as a prisoner 
to the fortress of Satara. Then Ibrahim sent 10,000 horse under 


Rumi Khain Dakhani and 3000 of the household troops under Elias ” 


Khan. As the Bijapur Maratha cavalry defeated several of his detach- 
ments, Burhin Nizém Shah went against them in person and drove 
them across the Bhima, which shortly after became so flooded that 
the Ahmadnagar troops could not cross in pursuit. Famine 
and pestilence caused such loss in Burhsn’s camp, that he was forced 
to retire some marches towards Ahmadnagar, where, as he received 
supplies of provisions and as the pest had somewhat abated, he 
moved again towards Sholdépur, but was defeated with the loss of 
100 elephants and 400 horses. His troops wearied by the long and 
fatiguing campaign deserted him, and as he found ont a i 

among his officers to place his son on the throne, he began Bib 
retreat towards Ahmadnagar. Being harassed on his march he was 
obliged to sue for peace. Ibrahim Adil Shah for nearly a month 
refused to listen to any proposals. But at last agroed to peace on 
condition that Burhan destroyed the fort which he had built in 
BijApur territory. Burhan agreed and retired to Ahmadnagar mortified 
with the result of his campaign. In the same year Barhfn marched 
against Revdanda, and, despatching a large force to Cheul, built the 
Korla fort to command the harbour. The Portuguese in Revdanda 
obtained reinforcements frommany ports, and made two night attacks 
on the Mubammadans, killing on each occasion between three and 
four thousand Dakhanis Burhan sent a reinforcement of 4000 











? Briggs’ Ferishta, IIT. 170-172. 

* The Portuguese historian states that 300 men eame from Rassein and 200 from 
Salsette, making in all, with the garrison, 1500 Europeans and as many native soldiers 
who attacked the Mahammadans and slew 10,000 men. Farhad Khin the 
and his family were taken prisoners. He is daughters became Chri and 
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men under Furh4d Khén to Korla, And as other Portuguese troops 
were expected from Daman and Bassein, he appointed Bahadur 
Gildni, at the head of all the foreign troops, governor of Korla, to 
blockade Revdanda. The Muhammadans being now on their guard, 
the Portaguese lost in an attack on Revdanda 100 Europeans and 
200 native Portuguese. After this Revdanda was so closely besieged 
that no aid could reach it by sea. The Portuguese were on the point 
of capitulating, when the tyranny of the ae at Ahmadnagar 
induced many of the officers to quit the camp and proceed to court. 
At this time a fleet of sixty vessels full of men and stores, eee. 
close to Korla, under cover of the night, anchored in the harbour of 
Revdanda where they landed 4000 men, and on the following mormng 
proceeded to attack Korla. Many of the Muhammadans fled m 
confusion to the fort, where being pursued they were massacred by 
the enemy. Upwards of 12,000 Muhammadans fell and the fort was 
reduced to ashes. The destruction of the Dakhanis enabled Burhan 
Nizim Shah to raise foreigners to the chief stations in the kingdom. 
In 1594, to assist Ismiel in deposing his brother Ibrahim Adil Shah 
of Bijapur, Burhan marched from Ahmadnagar to Belgaum. But 
at Paranda, hearing that Ismdel had been taken and put to death, 
he returned to his capital where he shortly after fell dangerously 
ill. Ibrahim Adil Sh&h to punish Burhén for supporting Ismael 
ordered his army to lay waste the Ahmadnagar frontier. On this 
Burhdn entered into an alliance with Venkatddri of Penkonda who 
agreed to invade Bijipur on the south, while from the north Burhan 
sent an army to reduce Sholipur. This expedition ended m 
disaster, Uzbak Bahddur the Ahmadnagar general was killed and 
his force defeated under the wallsof Sholapur, This news increased 
Burhan Shih’s disorder. Passing over Isméel, who was known to 
be an enemy of the Shids and a strict Mehdvi, he appointed 
Tbrahim his successor. In spite of this appointment a report ae 
that Ismiel was to succeed his father, and all the foreigners to 
Bijépur. Yekhlis Khan Muvallid a partisan of Ismael raised a foree 
and marched toAhmadnagar. Burhiin Shahthoughsick nearly to death 
was carried in a palanquin at the head of his troops to Huméyunpur, 
and there defeated the prince who fled to Pardnda. The march greatl 

weakened the king who died on the day after his return to Ahmad- 
ner (15th March 1594), after a reign of four years and sixteen 

ye. 

? By his father’s advice Ibrahim Nizém Shih appointed Midn 
Manju Dakhani his tutor to be his prime minister. Yekhlia Khin 
was pardoned, but be no sooner arrived at Abmadnagar than he 
began to collect Abyssinians and Muvallids, and in a short 
time there were two parties, one headed by the minister and 
the other by Yekhlis Khén. Affairs fell into confusion and civil 
war seemed inevitable. As both parties behaved insolently towards 
Mir Safvi the Bijapur ambassador who had come to condole and 
congratulate, Ibraim Adil Shih declared war and marched to 
Shihdarg to help the Ahmadnagar king who had now entirely lost his 





? Briggs’ Ferishta, III, 289-291, 
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authority. Yekhlés Khén was for war while Mian Manju proposed to 
conclude a peace with Bijépur that the whole forces of the Deccan 
might join to meet Akbar's intended invasion. Yekhlas Khan, notto be 
turned from his purpose ofattacking Bijapur gamed the king's consent 
and sent an army to the frontier. Ibrihim Adil Shah had yet made 
no attack on aay, 2 and Mian Manju again proposed to make 
overtures of peace. But the king would not hear of retreating, 
the frontier, and levied contributions on the Bijapur 
villages. Hamid Khan the Bijapur general opposed him, but, at 
Mién Manju’s intercession, who represented the king's conduct as 
the result of his vicious habits and the evil practices of designing 
and wicked men, he avoided the Nizim Shahis and encam at a 
distance of two miles. The king who was given to drinking, persisted 
in an attack on the Bijapur army, and was shot in the head in the 
action which followed. His troops fled to Ahmadnagar with his body. 
His reign lasted only four months. 
10n reaching the capital Mién Manju took possession of the 
treasury and the fortress and sent for ekhl4s Khan and other 
officers into the fort to consider the best means for conducting the 
government. Most of the Abyssinians proposed that the king’s only 
son Bahadur an infant in arms should be proclaimed under the regency 
of Chand Bibi his father’s aunt, As Mian Manju was opposed to this 
and instead under his advice it was agreed to bring Ahmad, the son of 
a certain Shah Tahir? who had claimed to be the nephew of Husain 
Nizém Shih, a boy twelve years of age who was imprisoned at 
Daulatabad, Ahmad was crowned on the 6th of August 1694 and the 
prayers were read in the name of the twelveImims. The chiefs divided 
the kingdom among themselves, and removing Bahadur the late king 
Ibrahim’s son from the charge of his aunt, sent him by force to the 
fortress of Chavand. Shortly after, as it was discovered that Ahmad 
Shah was not of the royal family, Yekhlas Khan, with the Muvallids 
and Abyssinians, deserted his cause, Miin Manju with the Dakhanis 
encamped in a large body on the plain of the Kala Chabutra near the 
fort. He despatched his son Midn Hasan with 700 horse to disperse 
the mob under Yekhl4s Khan and himself accompanied by Ahmad 
went upon a raised ground from whence they could see the result. 
The two parties engaged and the struggle was long doubtful till a 
shot from the insurgents struck the king’s canopy and caused great 
confusion in the fort. A report was spread that the king was dead, and 








1 Briggs’ Ferishta, [T. 292-304. 

© When Husain Nizim Shih came to the throne (1553) his five brothers Muham- 
mad Khuddbanda, Shah Ali, Mahmed Bakar, Abdul Kadar, and Shih Haidar 
thinking they should fall victims to the jealousy of the king, fled from the kingdom. 
In the latter end of Murtaza Nizim Shah's reign a person calling himself Shah Tabir 
arrived at Daulatabad giving out that he was the son of Muhammad Khuddbanda 
who had died in Bengal, and, that being reduced to distress, he had come into the 
Decean. The facts were not then satisfactorily cleared owing tothe distance of 
Bengal and the time which had passed. But as Shih Tahir claimed royal descent 
and might one day set up pretensions to the throne he was confined in a fortress. 
Burhin Nixim Shah Il., who was for some time at before he came to the 
throne, wrote refuting Shih Tahir’s story by stating that Khudabanda his uncle 
died in his house and that his family were still living with him, Shih Tahir, mot to 

ve cause for future trouble, was imprisoned for life. He died some years 
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Mién Hasan took to flight and threw himself into the fort. Wekhlés 
Khan’s party advanced and laid siege to the Pq both by a close 
blockade and regular approaches. Nehang Khiin the Abyssinian 
and Habash Khan Muvallid, who had been in close confinement at 
Danlatabad ever since the reign of Burhin Nizim Shih I. were ab 
once released by Yekhl4s Khan’s order, but the governor of Chavand 
refused to comply with his order for the delivery of Bahadur into his 
hands without the express command of Miin Manju. Yekblis Khan 
in the meantime, procuring a child of the same age, pocclatees him 
as the descendant and lawful heir of the late [brahim Nizim Shih and 
by this means collected between ten and twelve thousand cavalry. 
iin Manjo, ina fit of desperation, wrote a letter to Prince Murdd 
Mirza, Akbar’s son, who was then in Gujarat, to march to his assist- 
ance, promising to give him the Ahmadnagarrevenues. Murad, who 
had been sent toGujar&t with the object of taking advantage of thefirat 
opportunity to invade the Deccan, promptly accepted this invitation, 
fore the letter reached Murad, the Abyssinian chiefs fell out about 
the distribution of places, and a mutiny took place in Yekhlds Khin’s 
camp. A large body of the Dakhanis deserted him and joined Muin 
Manju in the fort, who, on the following day (18th September 1595) 
marched to the neighbourhood of the lash where he attacked and 
completely routed the Abyssinians. Among the prisoners was the 
boy whom Yekhlis Khan had created king. About a month after 
(14th December) prince Murdd, at the head of 30,000 Moghal and 
Rajput horse, accompanied by Raja Ali Khan of Khindesh and Khan 
Khandn one of Akbar’s generals appeared to the north of Ahmad- 
r. On reaching the Idgih «a few shots passed between his line 
and tha fort, and the Moghal army encamped in the Hasht-i-Behisht 
gardens about four miles to the north-west of the fort, Miin Manju, 
who was in a fair way of settling matters according to his own wishes, 
repenting of his overtures to Murad, prepared to resist any attempt 
on the capital. ne supplied it with provisions for a long siege 
and leaving Ansar Khin one of his adherents to defend the ee 
and Chand Bibi as regent of the kingdom, he, with the young kin 
Ahmad Sh&h, took the route to Ausa to implore the assistance ot 
the Bijipor and Golkonda sovereigns. Chéind Bibi directed all the 
operations of the siege, and in a few days procured the assassination 
of Ansar Khan and proclaimed Bahidor Shih king of Ahmadnagar. 
Aided by Muhammad Khan, she took the whole management of affairs 
into her hands, and induced Shamshir Khan Habshi and Afzul Khan 
Borishi with many of their adherents to join herin the fort. Besides 
the government in the fort, the Nizim Shihis were divided into three 
other parties; Mian Manju and his nominee Ahmad Shah who were 
encamped on the Bijipur borders praying for aid to Ibrihim Adil 
Shah ; Yekhias Khan siege Dhilltahd wie had declared another child 
called Moti to be the rightful heir to the crown; and Ne Khan 
the Abyssinian who went to the Bijapur territories induced Shah 
Ali the son of Burhan Nizim Shh I. then upwards of seventy years 
of age, to leave his retirement and assume the royal canopy. Prince 
Murdd immediately sent off a strong guard to protect the inhabitants 
of Burhénabad,which had been founded by Burhan Nizim Shah JT. 
in the neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar, with directions to treat them 
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with lenity. The troops were also ordered to proclaim protection to Chapter VIL 
all natives, so that they relied entirely on the good disposition of the History: 
Moghals towards them. On the second day ier inperson went = wine. 
out, and with the advice of his engineers marked out the ground for Nixim Shihia 
the trenches against the fort and allotted to each division of the army Sy TE: 
its separate post round the garrison. On the 27th Shéhbiz Khén 
oneof the Moghal generals, who was notorious for tyranny and cruelty, 
under pretence of hunting sallied forth towards Burhénabad, and, m 
spite of the prince’s orders, encouraged his men to plunder, himself 
setting the example. In the course of an hour the towns of Ahmad- 
nagar and Burhdnabad were completely sacked. As soon as the 
prince heard of these disorders he hanged in front of the lines 
several men taken with plunder. But the people no longer trusted his 
mises and during the night both towns were deserted. Yekhlis 
in witha foree of 12,000 men, was on his march tothe capital, 
when Daulat Khan Lodi witha body of 6000 Moghal cavalry attacked 
and totally defeated him on the banks of the Godavari; and 
thence following up his success, arrived at the flourishing town of 
Paithan, and sacked it scarcely leaving the people enough to cover 
themselves. 
- ‘Though she had proclaimed Bahadur Nizém Shih, yet as he was 
still in confinement at Chdvand, and as Midn Manju with the 
present king was also in force on the Bijépur frontier, Chand Bibi 
thought it advisable to make overtures to Nehang Khan and Shih 
Ali to join her in the fort. Nehang Khin put his force of 7000 
men in motion and arrived within twelve miles of Spe per. 3. 
He was told that the east face of the fort was not invested and that 
it was the only road by which he could make his entry. He marched 
during the night, but when he came within about three miles of the 
place he found part of the Moghal camp on the direct road 
pointed out for his entry. This division consisted of a picket 
of 3000 men under Khan Khandn who had been set there only 
the morning before as the prince had noticed that this part of the 
fort was not invested. Nehang Khiin resolved to force his way, and 
coming on the party unexpectedly cnt off a number of the Moghals. 
The post was reinforced but with a few followers he dashed on 
into the fort. Shah Ali was less successful and in attempting to 
retreat 700 of his men were cut off by the Moghals under Daulat Khan 
Lodi. The Bijdépur king hearing of this defeat despatched the 
eunuch Sohail Khan with 25,000 horse to Shihdurg on his frontier 
to await orders. Sohail Khén was here joined by Mid Manju and 
Ahmad Shah as well as by Yekhlés Khin, who for the present had 
laid aside every private consideration, in the hope of saving the 
government by forming aunion. This army was soon after joined 
by Mehdi Kuli Sultin Turkomdn with 6000 Golkonda horse sent 
express from Haidarabad. Prince Murid, hearing of the assemblage 
of this force at Shahdurg, called a council of war and resolved that 
the fort should be attacked before the allies could relieve it. Ima 
few days five mines were carried under the bastions on one face of 
the fort. All were charged with powder and built with mortar 
and stones, excepting where the train was to be laid, and it was 
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resolved to fire them on the following morning (20th February 
1596). During the night, Khwija Mohammad K hin Shirazi, admiring 
the resolution of the besieged and unwilling that they should be 
sacrificed, made his way to the walls and informed them of their danger. 
At the instance of Chand Bibi, who herself 8 ~~ exam 
the garrison immediately began to countermine. By daylight 
had destroyed two of the a and were saechion for the others 
when the prince, without communicating with Khin Khandn, 
ordered out the line and resolved to storm without him. The 
besieged were in the act of removing the powder from the third 
and largest mine when the prince ordered them to be sprung. Mam 
of the counterminers were killed and several yards of the wall 
When the breach was made several of the leading officers of the 
garrison prepared for flight. But Chand Bibi, clad in armour and 
with a veil thrown over her face and a drawn sword in her hand,dashed 
forward to defend the breach. The fugitives to a man returned 
and joined her, and,as the storming party held back for the springing 
of the other mines, the besieged had time to throw rockets, powder, 
and other combustibles into the ditch, and to bring guns to bear 
on the breach. The Moghals at length advanced to storm. The 
defence of the foot of the breach was obstinate and the assailants 
suffered severely from the fire of the besieged. The ditch was 
nearly filled with dead bodies. From four in the evening till night- 
fall after party forced their way into the breach but all were 
repulsed. Both camps were filled with admiration of the heroic leader 
of the defence whose title by common consent was raised from Lad 
Chind to Queen Chind. After midnight when the attack paokeneds 
the queen in person superintended the repairs of the breach, and 
by dawn the wall was built seven or eight feet high. Next 
she ive gagiacie letters to the allied armies at Bid to hasten their 
approach, representing the distress of the garrison for supplies. 
ese despatches fell into the enemy’s hand who forwarded them 
to their destination with a letter from prince Murid inviting them 
to hasten as he was anxious to meet them, the sooner the better! 
The allies marched by the Minikdannd hills to Ahmadnagar. The 
Moghal camp which was much distressed for provisions became still 
more straitened by the approach of the allies. The prince thought 
it advisable to make overtures to the fort, and agreed to quit the 





* Chind Bibi is the favourite heroine of the Deccan and is the subject of many 
legends. Even Khifi Khan mentions her having fired silver balls into the 
Moghal camp. The common tradition at Ahmadnagar is that when her shot was 
expended, she loaded her guns with copper, with silver, and with gold coin, and that it 
was not till she had begun to fire jewels that she agreed to make peace. Elphi 's 
History, 456. According to the late Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.5.L, the character 
and deeds of no Muhammadan princess of the Deccan live so brightly at nope : 
and Bijipur as those of Chind Bibi. Ofall their tales the people love none more 
the story of the a defence of Ahmadnagar, She is one of several instances in 
Indian history of a lady of rank, at a crisis of extreme danger, showing great political 
wisdom, and the highest fortitude and self-reliance, A portrait of ke at Bijdpor, 
apparently painted by a Persian artist, a work of art and probably a true likeness, 

hows her in profile very fair, with blue or gray eyes, a thin aquiline nose 
rao ae, a resolute womanly air, anda light graceful figure, Architecture of - 
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country on condition of receiving a grant for the cession of Berér, 
the sovereignty of which he required Ahmadnagar formally to 
renounce. Chand Sultana at first refused these terms, but reflecting 
that if the allies were defeated she might not obtain even these 
conditions she signed the treaty in the name of Bahadur Shah.! 
The Moghals retreated by the route of Daulatabad. Three days 
after the raising of the siege the allies arrived, Miin Manju 
expected allegiance to be paid to Ahmad Shéh. To this the nobles 
in the fort would not agree ; Nehang Khan shut the of the fort 
against him and sent a force to bring Bahadur & from his 
confinement in Chivand. Chand Sultana now asked the aid of her 
nephew, the Bijapur king, to quell the internal commotions of the 
Abmadnagar kingdom. Ibréhim Adil Shéh sent Mustafa Khan with 
a body of 4000 men to her aid, and wrote to Miin Manju requiring 
him to desist from pressing the claims of Ahmad Shah and to repair 
to Bijépur. On his arrival at Bijdépur, Ibrahim Adil Shah haying 
clearly ascertained that Ahmad Shah was not a lineal descendant 
of the Nizim Shahi family, gave him a handsome estate for life 
and enrolled Min Manju among the nobles of his own kingdom. 
On his arrival at Ahmadnagar Bahidur Shah was proclaimed king, 
and Mohammad Khan, Chind Sultdna’s friend and adviser, was 
speciited Peshwa or minister. Shortly after establishing hisauthority 
Muhammad Khan promoted his own adherents and relatives tothe 
chief offices of the state. Thinking that those who had distinguished 
themselves in the war would not tamely submit to be passed over, 
Mohammad seized and confined Nehang Khan and Shamshir Khan the 
two Abyssinian generals, and the rest of the chiefs fearing a similar 
fate, fled the kingdom. Muhammad Khin's influence at the capital 
was unrestrained, and Queen Chand foresaw her approaching loss 
of power. She wrote to her nephew, Ibréhim Adil Shih, begging 
his interference, and asking that a considerable force might be 
sent to reorganise the government, now usurped by Muhammad 
Khén. Sohail Khin was again despatched for this purpose with an 
army to Ahmadnagar with instructions to regulate his conduct 
according to the wishes of Queen Chand. In the beginning of 1596, 
Sohail Khdn arrived, and, as Mohammad Khan opposed his entry, he 
invested the fort, and blockaded it for four months. Muhammad Khan, 
finding a strong party against him, wrote to Khan Khanan the 
Moghal commander-in-chief in Berér, promising if he came to his 
help that he would hold the country as a vassal of the Delhi emperor. 
Hearing of this treachery the garrison seized Muhammad Khan 
and delivered him to the queen. This change at once restored her 
authority. Shereleased Nehang Khan the Abyssinian and appointed 
him minister. On his way to Bijdpur Sohail Khén sent word to 
Bijapur that the Moghals had laid hands on the town of Pathri 





1 Briggs’ Ferishta, [11.903,204. After the annexation of Khindesh, the Khin Khindn 
set out on his expedition to the Deccan. His first step was to lay siege to Ahmadnagar- 
Chind Bibi who was at that time ruler of that province made peace under which the 
territory of Berir was surrendered to Akbar, Madsir-i-Rahimi in Elliot and Dowson, 
VL 41. The fortress had long been defended by Chiind Bibi the sister of Nizim-ol- 
Mulk and when besieged dissensions among the Im rial armies averted ita capture. 
Faizi Sirhindi’s Akbarnima in Elliot and Dowson, VI, 144. 
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which had not been included in the Berar cessions, In ar 06 
was ordered to march against the invaders. Muhammad Kuli Sulten, 
with a force from Golkonda, was directed to co-operate with Sohail 
Khan, who was also joined by 20,000 Nizém Shahi troops from 
Ahmadnagar, He marched towards Berir with an army of nearly 
60,000 horse and camped at the town of Sonpat. Khién Khandn, 


. the Meghal general, joined by Réja Ali Khan of Khiandesh, Reja 
di 


th and several other officers of distinction, halted on the 
banks of the Godfvari, and, taking a position close to the 
enemy, intrenched his oe. For fourteen days beyond ial 
ekirmishes no action took place. In a general action on the 20th 
of January 1597, though Raja Ali and Jagannath were both killed, 
Sohail Khan was compelled to retreat to Shihdurg, and the Nizim 
Shahis retired to Ahmadnagar. Nehang Khan, the minister, gaining 
nolimited power devised a scheme for seizing Queen Chand and taking 
on himself the management of the el Sone king and the government. 
Learning his intentions the queen shut the gates against him, and, 
securing the person of the king, refused Nehang Khan admittance, 
saying that he might transact business in the town but not in the 
fort. Nehang Khan submitted quietly for some days. He then openly 
attacked the fort and several skirmishes took place. Ibrihim Adil 
Shih made overtures to effect a reconciliation, bat both parties 
rejected his offers, as nothing less than complete submission of their 
rivals would satisfy either. Nehang EKhin taking advantage of Khin 
Khandn's absence and of the rainy season, sent a detachment, and re- 
took the town of Bid from the Moghals. The governor of Bid marched 
out twelve miles to meet the Ahmadnagar force, but being wounded 
and defeated, he with great difficulty reached Bid, which was soon 
invested. Akbar despatched prince Danyal Mirza and Khan Khanan 
(1599) to the governor’s relief, when Nehang Khan immediately raised 
the siege and marched with 15,000 horse and foot to seize the Jaipur 
Kotli pass and there meet the Moghals. The prince learning of 
this movement marched round by the village of Manuri and 
avoided the pass. Nehang Khan finding himself ontmanwnvred 
and unable to withstand the Moghal force set fire to his heavy 
baggage and retreated to Ahmadnagar. He wished to compromise 
matters with the queen but she refused to listen to him and he fled to 
Junnar. The Moghal forces reached the fort without opposition and 
having laid siege toit began mining. The unfortunate Queen Chand 
placing no trust on those around her, applied for advice to Hamid 
Khan, an eunuch, and an officer of rank in the fort. Hamid Khan 
recommended that they should fight and defend the place against 
the Moghals. The queen declared that after what she had seen 
of the conduct of officers she could place no trust in them. 
She thought it advisable to agree to give up the fort. if the 
safety of the garrison and of their property were secured and then 
to retire to Junnar with the young king, Hearing this Hamid 
Khan ran into the streets, declaring that Chand Sultana wasin 
with the Moghals for the delivery of the fort. The shortsighted 
and ungrateful Dakhanis, headed by Hamid Khin, roshed into her 
private rooms and put her to death. In the course of a few days 
the mines were sprung and several breaches made. The Moghals 
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stormed and carried the place, giving little or no quarter. Bahddur 
Shih and all the children of the royal family were taken prisoners, 
and the unfortunate king, with the regalia and jewels, was sent 
to the emperor Akbar at Burhanpur and afterwards confined 
in the fort of Gwalior. His reign lasted for. three years. 
As the great fort of Asirgad fell at the same time, Akbar made 
over Khindesh and the Ahmadnagar Decean to prince Danyal. 





1 Briggs’ Ferishta, IIT. 312 The following aro Moghal accounts of the fall of | 


Abma . On the second occasion when Khin Ehdndn attacked Ahmad 
Sohailthe Abyssinian waa appointed by Adil Shah to the command of the ee rg 
armies of Nizim-ul-Mulk, Adil Shah, Kutb-ul-Mulk, and the Berid Shahi chief bemg 
laced under his command. He came out in considerable strength and confidence. 
Tine Khinin with the amall force at his command obtained a complete victory over 
Sohail, He then proceeded to the siege of Ahmadnagar which he reduced, and 
bronght the ing a Pear of the Deccan under the rule of the Delhi em 4 
Madsir-i-Rahimi in Elliotand Dowson, VL. 241-2, The rag, ag Ah 
were protracted, and the royal army was in difficulty about supplies.  Naisataith 
persons in all parts began to move. So Mirza Rustam was sent to Prince Dianyal with 
a [dkh of mohars, Nasik fell into the hands of the Imperial officera about this time. 
After the rains Akbar sect his heart upon the reduction of Ahmadnagar. He sent 
directions for using every effort, and he himself proceeded to Burhdnpur. Chand Bibi 
was for keeping the treaty which she had made with Abu-l-Fazl the writer of this 
work ; but Abhang, that ia Nehang Kiuin, at the head of a large force of A i 
and Dakhania was fighting against her, On the 26th of Farwardin, the royal army 
arrived and suspicion seized upon the Dakhani forces. One man whispered to another 
that their leaders had made terms with the Imperial army ; 80 this force of Abhan 
lost heart and dispersed without making any resistance. On the 2nd Urditihiahé tl 
various intrenchinents were assigned to the various amirs, Chind Bibi was for abiding 
by the treaty. Several of the leading men on the fortress then took matters into their 
own hands, and made several unsuccessful sorties, Under the direction of the Prince, 
great efforts were made to form a bhdik-rez that is to fill the ditch which was thirty to 
forty ga: broad and seven gaz deep (sarpha). The wall was of bluish stone and 
chess Sek ay high. Mines were formed from the trenches of the prince and 
Mirza Yusuf Ehin bat the besieged broke inte them and filled them. ey even 
formed a countermine from the inside and exploded it ; but it was amothered by the 
EAdk-rez, and did no damage, The shock split a bastion of the fortress. When this 
was discovered, efforta were made to clear out the chasm and this being effected, 150 
mana of gunpowder were placed therein. On the sixth Shdhryur it was exploded. 
The bastion and thirty gaz of the wall was blown into the air, ‘The garrison suffered 
from the falling stonea ; but not a particle of stone fell on the besiegers. Through 
the breach rushed the assailants and another party mode their way in from the 
intrenchmentsof Mirza Yusuf Khin. Fifteen hundred of the garrison were put to the 
sword ; the rest were saved by the solicitations of their friends, Bahddur son of Ibrahim 
and grandson of Burhin who had been set up as Nizim-ul-Mulk was taken prisoner. 
Very valuable jowels, embossed arms, a splendid library, fine silks, and twenty-five 
elephants were among the booty, The guns and ammunition exceeded all compute. 
The siege was casts on during the raimy season, but by great fortune there 
was no flooding to interrupt the construction of the tidk-re. The day after the 
victory heavy rain set in. The siege lasted four months and four days. Abu-l- 
Fagl's Akbarnima in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 99-101, Another description of the 
wiego runs as follows: Prince Dinyal sided by some of the great amirs took the fort of 
Ahmadnagar by assault, The siege had been carried on for nearly six months and 
constant fire had been kept up without effect. Khan Khiandin thought that mi 
must be resorted to and aa the other nobles agreed with him a mine was formed. 1 
was charged with 180 mane of gunpowder and was exploded on the 20th ShdAryur in 
the 45th year of Akbar's reign. .A bastion was blown up with seventy or eighty gas 
of the wall. Khin Khinin, Raja J 4th, and the other amirs exerted themselves 
to incite their troops and gave order that the troops were to rush in and finish the 
work directly after the explosion, This order was duly executed ; and in another 
ee a force under Yusuf Khan scaled the wall by means of a mound or bidk-rez, 
z — pressed on and after a severe fight in hag of the besiegers = 
e fortress waa captured. The aon of Nizim-ul-Mulk was taken prisoner an 
carried to the emperor. Faisi Sickie Akbarudima in Elliot and Dowson, VL 144-5, 
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The Ahmadnagar dominions extended over the greater part of 
Berar and the whole of what was afterwards included in the subha 
of Aurangabad, Gdlna, and some other districts in Nésik and 
Khindesh and the district of Kalyén in the Konkan from Bankot 
to Bassein. Under the Ahmadnagar kings, though perhaps less 
regularly than afterwards under the Moghals, the country was 
divided into districts or sarkirs. The district was distributed among 
subdivisions which were generally known by Persian names, 
karyat, sammat, mahdl, and taluka, and sometimes by the Hindu 
names of prént and desh. The hilly west, which was generally 
managed by Hindu officers, continued to be arranged by 
with their Hindu names of khora, mura, and mdval. The collection 
of the revenue was generally entrusted to farmers, the farms some- 
times including sate one village. Where the revenue was not 
farmed, its collection was generally entrusted to Hindu officers. 
Over the revenue farmers was a government agent or amil, who, 
besides collecting the revenue, managed the police and settled civil 
suits. Civil suits relating to land were generally referred to juries 
or panchayats, Though the chief power in the country was 
Muhammadan, large numbers of Hindus were employed in the service 
of the state. The garrisons of hill forts seem generally to have been 
Hindus, Marithis, Kolia, and Dhangars, a few places of special 
strength being reserved for Musalmin commandants or killeddre, 
Besides the hill forts some parts of the open country were left 
under loyal Maratha and Brahman officers with the title of estate- 
holder or jdgirddr, and of district head or deshmukh. Estates 
were generally granted on military tenure, the value of the grant 
being in proportion to the number of troops which the grant-holder 
maintained. Family feuds or personal hate, and, in the case of 
those whose lands lay near the borders of two kin oms, an 
intelligent regard for the chances of war, often divides Maritha 
families and led members of one family to take service under rival 
Musalmén states. Hindus of distinguished service were rewarded 
with the Hindn titles of rdja, ndik, and rév.. Nambers of Hindus 
were employed in the Ahmadnagar armies! 

The Maratha chiefs under Ahmadnagar were Riv Jédhavy, Raja 
Bhonsle, and many others of less note. Jidhavray, Deshmukh of 
Sindkhed is supposed, with much probability, to have been a 
descendant of the Rajas of Devgad: Lukhji Jidhavraév in the end 
of the sixteenth century held an estate or jdgir onder the Niz4m 
Shahi government for the support of 10,000 horse. The respectable 
family of the Bhonslés, which produced the great Shiv4ji, first 
rose to notice under the Ahmadnagar government. They are said 
to have held several patilships, but their principal residence was at 
the village of Verul or Elura near Daulatabad. Bhosaji who is said 
to have been the first of the family to settle in the Deccan and 
from whom the name Bhonela is sometimes derived, claimed dencank 
from a younger or from an illegitimate son of the royal family of 
Udepur in Rajputdna. MAloji Bhonsla married Dipibai the sister of 


Oe 
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Jagpdlrav Naik Nimbilkar the deshmukh of Phaltan. At the 

of twenty-five, in the year 1577, by the interest of Lukhji Jadhayrav 
he was entertained in the service of Murtaza Nizim Shih with a 
small party of horse of which he was the proprietor. Maloji was an 
active shiledér or cavalier, and acquitted himself so well in various 
duties entrusted to him that he began to rise to distinction, He 
had by some means made an addition to his small body of horse 
and was always much noticed by his first patron Jédhavray. The 
story told of his rise to power in the Abmadnagar court 1s, that 
in 1599 at the time of the Holi festival in March-April, Miloji took 
his son Shéhaji, a remarkably fine boy of five, to pay his respects 
to Lukhji Jidhavréy, Maloji’s patron. Lukhji Jadhavriv, pleased 
with the boy, seated Shihaji near Jiji his peace a child of threa 
or four. The children began to play, and Lukhji joking said to the 
girl, ‘How would you like him fora iusbend? The guests 
laughed but Maloji rose and solemnly accepted Lukhji’s offer of 
marriage. Lukhji and his wife were furious, but Maloji was 
unshaken. 

He retired to his village, where, it is said, the goddess Bhavani 
appeared to-him and discovered a large treasure. At all events he 
and his brother Vithoji became possessed of money in some secret 
manner, which Grant Duff suspects was by robbery. Their agent or 
their receiver was a banker of Chambhirgonde or Shrigonde about 
thirty miles south of Ahmadnagar, Shesho Néik Punde, in 
whose hands the cash was placed.! According to Mardtha legends, 
the discovery of this treasure was the means provided by the goddess 
for carrying out her promise, that one of the clan would become a 
king and found a family which would reign for twenty-seven gene- 
rations. Maloji spent his money in buying horses, and in the See 
works of digging ponds and wells and endowing temples. He still 
clung to his favourite scheme of being connected with the family 
of Jadhavray. Jagpdlrdy Naik Nimbdlkarof Phaltan, the brother 
of Dip&béi M4loji’s wife, warmly interested himself to promote 
the proposed marriage of his nephew. Wealth and power at a 
falling court like that of Ahmadnagar could procure anything. 
As Jidhavriv’s chief objection was Miéloji’s want of rank, this 
difficulty was removed by raising him to the command of 5000 
horse with the title of M&loji Raja Bhonsle. The forts of Shivneri 
and Chékan in Poona with their dependent districts were likewise 
placed in his charge; and the sub-divisions of Poona and Supa were 
made over to him as estates. Jddhayriiv had no longer any excuse 
for not performing what he was urged to by his sovereign (1604), 
The marriage of Shahaji to Jijibéi was celebrated with great pomp, 
and was honoured by the presence of the Sultan. 

On the fall of Ahmadnagar (1600) the emperor Akbar conferred 
the government of the country on Khwaja Beg Mirza Safawi o 
relation of Shih Tamasp of Persia and Mirza Muhammad Salih, 





_ | It is remarkable, as it 1 a connection maintained, that Shivaji’s treasurer 
in 1669 was the grandson of Shesho Niik Punde. Grant Dulfs Mardthds, 106. 
? Grant Duff's Marathds, 40, 42. 
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who lived in the country, and, according to the Moghal historian, 
conferred many kindnesses, obligations, and comforts on the people.* 
The officers of the Ahmadnagar sep tabs refused to admit that the 
fall of the capital carried with it all hope of independence. They 
declared Murtaza the son of Shah Ali king and made Paranda about 
seventy-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar their capital. Of these 
officers Malik Ambaran Abyssinian and Miin Raju Dakhani,’ in spite 
ofthe Moghal forces, for more than twenty years held almost the 
whole of the Nizim Shihidominions. Mahk Ambar’s rule extended 
from the Kutb Shahi and Adil Shahi borders within two miles of Bid 
and eight of Ahmadnagar, and from sixteen miles west of Daulatabad 
to within the same distance of the port of Cheul. Miin Raju held 
Daulatabad and the country north and south from the Gujarat 
frontier to within twelve miles of Ahmadnagar, Both officers 
professed allegiance to Murtaza Nizdém Shih II. whom they kept in 
the fort of Ausa about 130 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar and gave 
the revenues of a few surrounding villages for his subsistence. Malik 
Ambar and Miin Raja were bitter rivals and their rivalry often 
broke into open hostility, Khan Khénan, the Moghal governor of 
Ahmadnagar, learning of their rivalry, sent a party from Berdr to 
take a small district belonging to Malik Ambar on the Telingan 
boundary. Malik Ambar started to relisve his district with a 
detachment of six to seven thousand horse and succeeded in 
defeating the Moghals and recovering the land. Mirza Airich, the son 
of Khan Khanén, was at once sent to attack him with a picked force 
of 5000 horse. In a severe battle at Nander about 200 miles east of 
Ahmadnagar many were slain on both sides and in the end the 
Dakhanis were beaten and Malik Ambar who lay wounded on the 
field was saved from falling into the enemy's hands only by the 
devoted gallantry of his attendants. Malik Ambar recovered from 
his wounds, and gathered fresh troops. Khén Khanén, fearing his 
popularity and enterprise, made overtures for peace. Malik Ambar, 
who suspected the late attack was due to Miin Raju’s enmity, glad] 
accepted the offer, and a treaty was concluded under which Malik 
Ambar was confirmed in the possession of his territory. Ever 
after this Khan Khanén and Malik Ambar continued on the most 
friendly terms. 

Not long after this Venkatrav Koli, Farhad Khén Movallid, Malik 
Sandal, and other officers deserted Malik Ambar and joined Murtaza 
Nizim Shih II. at Ausa. MAlik Ambar marched aguinst the mal- 
contents and defeated them under the walls of the fort. Venkatriv 
was taken prisoner, but the other chiefs fled with the king into the 
fort and came to terms, As Malik Ambar was anxions to gain Parénda 
he took the king with him to that fortress. The governor refused 


ae 
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ik Ambar's origin the stories vary. Tho most consistent of them i | 

in his youth he was a personal adherent of Changis Ehin, the too loyal cna 
Murtaza Nizim Shih Land from this able patron acquired the knowledge for which 
2 wee Fal cra sare Elphinstone’s a of India. According to Grant 
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to surrender to Malik Ambar, who, he said, belonged to the Moghal 
erg Malik protested that he was a true and loyal servant of the 
izim Shahi family and was ready to support his king with his last 
breath. Still the commandant refused to admit him into the fort, the 
garrison were strengthened by Farhid Khan and Mahk Sandal, and, 
to prevent the king from joining the Paranda governor, Malik Ambar 
was forced to keep him a state prisoner, After a month’s siege the 
people of the town rose and slew the governor’s son who had been 
ilty of some cruelty and forced the father, Farhid Khdén, and 
alik Sandal to fly to Bijfpur, The garrison still held out, but 
Malik Ambar, freeing Murtaza from restraint, was allowed to 
introduce the king into the fort while he himself remained encamped 
outside. In 1604 Prince Danydl, the Moghal governor of the 
Deccan, whose head-quarters were at Burhinpor on the eastern 
borders of Khandesh, came to Ahmadnagar to receive his bride the 
Bijapur king’s daughter. The prince expected that, as Malik 
Ambar had done, Miin Réju would meet him and acknowledge his 
authority in the Deccan. Miin Raju was asked to the Moghal 
camp, but, instead of attending, so harassed Danyal's army with 8000 
light cavalry, that Khin Khinin had to march against him with 
5000 cavalry from Jélna. After the marriage which was celebrated 
at Paithan, the prince returned to Burhénpur and Khiin Khandn to 
Jalna’. 

The French traveller Francois Pyrard, who was in India between 
1601 and 1608 writes: The reigning prince of Cheul is called 
Melique that is Malik and is a vassal of the great Moghal. Tho 
Malik, he adds, has alarge number of elephants. When he dines 
he sends for many handsome womeri who sing and dance during the 
meal. Then some of them cut a piece of cloth called taffety into 
bits so minute that they have no other use than that of bemg 
earried away by the spectators, who stick them on to their breasts, as 
if they were so many medals, When the spectacle is over, the king 
remains alone in his palace, his mind absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the vanity and uncertainty of life until he goes to sleep.” 

Meanwhile Murtaza complained to Midn Raju of the treatment 
he received from Malik Ambar. Midn Raju marched to Paranda 
without opposition, conferred with the king, and promised to 
reduce Malik Ambar. When Malik Ambar heard of Midn Raja's 
approach, he marched to meet him. For about a month the two 
forces were camped near Paranda. Several skirmishes ended so 
favourably for Mién Raju that Malik Ambar asked Khan Kahnan 
for help. Mirza Husain Ali Beg, the Moghal governor of Bid, 
Was at once sent to Malik’s aid, with 3000 cavalry. Midn Raju was 
defeated, and fled to Daulatabad. After this the death of Prince 
Dinyaél and the absence of Khfin Khinin from Jalna gave Malik 
Ambar an opportunity of spreading his power. Gathering an army 
he marched to Daulatabad, and defeated Midn Raju, who applied to 
Khin Khindn for aid. Khan Khanén came and for six months 
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ented the rival chiefs from attacking each other; in the end 
ik Ambar, perceiving that Khin Khdnéin was rather well 
dis to Mifin Raju, deemed it politic to yield to his wishes and 
make peace. On his return to Pardnda, finding Murtaza constantly 
intriguing and raising factions against him, Malik ee 
deposing him and choosing a less independent successor, Be 
uited Ibréhim Adil Shih of Bijapur, and 
as he was strongly opposed to the scheme, Malik Ambar gave it 
up. In 1607 Malik made Mortaza’s. position easier ands more 
dignified, and mutual confidence was established. In the same 
year at the head of 10,000 cavalry they marched together 
against Junnar and made it the seat of Murtaza’s government. 
From Junnar Malik despatched an army to Daulatabad. Midn 
Raju was defeated and taken prisoner and his territory became 
part of Murtaza’s dominions. In the following years Malik Ambar’s 
power increased. He founded anew capital at Khadki, whose name 
Aurangzeb afterwards (1658-1707) changed! to vagres. dre! and, 
profiting by dissensions between Khin Khinin and the other 
generals, repeatedly defeated the Moghal troops, and invested the 
town of Ahm r. Every effort was made to defend the 
place and Khan Khéndn and the other Moghal nobles who were 
with Prince Parvez at Burhdnpur marched to relieve it. Through 
the jealonsies and dissensions of the leaders, and from want of 
supplies, the army was conducted by roads through mountaing and 
ifficult passes, and shortly became so disorganized and so badly 
supplied with food that it was forced to retreat? In spite of the 
efforts of the commandant Khwaja Beg the Ahmadn garrison 
was so disheartened by the retreat of the relieving forod thas Khwaja 
Beg capitulated and retired to Barhanpur, As Khwdja Beg had 
acted with skill and bravery, he was promoted to the command of 5000. 
At the same time he was removed and Khin Jahdén Lodi was sent in 
his place.’ In 1612 to restore success to their arms in the Deccan, 
Jahingir organised a combined attack on Malik Ambar. At the 
same moment Abdulla Khan, the viceroy of mjarit, was toadyance 
from Gujarat and Prince Parvez and Khan Jahéin Lodi, reinforced 
by Raja Mdnsing, were to advance from Khdndesh and Berar. 
Before the time agreed on, Abdulla Khin arrived from Gujarat 
and Malik Ambar hurried to attack him before the Khaindesh and 
Berdir armies could take the field. The neighbourhood of the 
European ports enabled Malik to have better artillery than the 
Moghals, and his artillery afforded a rallying point on which he 
could always collect his army. But under ordinary circumstances, 
like the Mardthds after him, Malik trusted more to his light ca 
than to his artillery. His light horsemen cut off the Mo hal 
supplies and harassed their march, hovered round their army when 
they halted, alarmed them with false atiacks, and often made 
mensions into the camp, carrying off booty and causing constant 
disorder and alarm. These tactics were applied with unusual vigour 
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and success to prevent the advance of the Gujardtearmy. Abdulla 
Khan, the viceroy of Gujarat, who had advanced well into Khandesh 
was so worn by this warfare that he determined to retire. His 
rear-guard was cut to pieces, and his retreat had nearly become a 
flight before he found refuge in the hills and forests of Baglan, 
whence he passed in quiet to Gujarit. By this time the Khandesh 
and Berfir armies had taken the field, but disheartened with the 
failare of the plan of the campaign they feared to risk a battle and 
centred their forces at Burhinpur. In spite of the success with 
which he guarded the Deccan from the advance of Moghal power 
Malik Ambar had the greatest difficulty in keeping his confederates 
and even his own officers loyal to him. In 1620, chiefly owing to 
the rivalry of other Musalmin officers, Malik Ambar was defeated 
in a great battle with the Moghals near the northern boundary 
of Ahmadnagar. Though apparently no share of the shame for 
this defeat attached to the Mardthds in Malik Ambar’s service, for 
Shihiji Bhonsla who had succeeded his father Maloji, Lukhji 
Jidhavrév, and one of the Naéiks of Phaltan all fought wit 

distinguished bravery, the result of the battle so disheartened 
them, that in 1621 several Manithis went over to the Moghals. 
The most important of the chiefs who deserted Malik Ambar was 
Lukhji Jidhayray Deshmukh of Sindkhed the chief Maritha estate- 
holder under the Nisim Shahi government. The very high 
importance which the Moghals attached to the Mar&tha leaders is 
shown by the fact that Lukhji Jidhavriv was given a command of 
24,000 with 15,000 horse and that his relations were raised to high 
rank.’ After the desertion of the Maritha chiefs Malik Ambar 
suffered a second defeat which so discouraged the allies, that Prince 
Shih Jaluin who was sent to the Deccan found little diffienlty in 
detaching the king of Bijapur from the confederacy. Malik Ambar, 
entirely deserted, was forced to tender Murtaza’s submission and to 
restore the fort of Ahmadnagar and all the territory he had won 
back from the Moghals. Soon after Shah Jahan retired to Delhi. 
In his absence Malik arrber renewed hostilities, overran the open 
country, and forced the Moghal commander into Burhinpur. Shah 
Jahin was ordered to march against him and was supplied with a 
powerfal army and great treasures. Shéih Jahan, who conducted 
this and his other Deccan campaigns with great ability, taking 
his brother Prince Khusru with him, started for the Deccan. 
Before he reached Malwa a detachment of Malik Ambar’s had 
crossed the Narbada and burned the suburbs of Manda, but they 
were driven back as the prince advanced. Malik Ambar as usual 
cut off supplies and detachments, hung onthe line of march, and 
attempted by long and rapid marches to surprise the camp. He 
found Shih Jahin always on his guard and at last was forced to 
risk the fate of the campaign in a general action, in which he was 
defeated with considerable loss, King Murtaza moved to Daulatabad 
and the imperial forces destroyed Khadki,and advanced to Paithan 
on their way to relieve Ahmadnagar which was besieged by force 
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of Malik Ambar’s. Feeling further resistance hopeless Malik Ambar 
sent envoys to express repentance and ask forgiveness. He 
promised ever afterwards to remain loyal and to pay tribute, 
and in addition to furnish a war indemnity. A great scarcity of 
rovisions in the imperial camp made Shih Jahn anxious to accept 
ik Ambar’s submission.’ Khanjar Khan, the commandant of 
Ahmadnagar, was strengthened by fresh troops and treasure, 
and it was agreed that about thirty miles of territory near 
Ahmadn should be ceded to the Moghals and £500,000 (Rs. 50 
lakhs) pasgako the Imperial treasury.* 
In 1624 in the hope of gaining the management of the Deccan, 
Malik Ambar who wasthen at war with [brihim Adil Shah of Bijapur, 


sent an envoy to Mohibat Khan the Moghal commander-in-chief in 


the Deccan to express obedience and devotion. Ibrahim Adil Shih 
about the same time made similar offers and his offers were : 
Malik Ambar, vexed and disappointed, sent his children with his 
wives and attendants to the fortress of Daulatabad? and marched 
with the king from Khadki to Kandhdr on the borders of Golkonda 
to receive his fixed payments or zar-i-mukrari which were two years 
in arrear. After receiving the tribute and securing himself on that 
side by a treaty and oath Malik marched to Bedar, surprised and 
defeated Ibrihim Adil Shih’s forces, and plundered Bedar. From 
Bedar he marched against Bijapur. As his best troops and officers. 
were at Burhanpur, Ibrahim Adil Shah avoided a battle and took 
shelter in Bijdpur. When they heard of Malik Ambar’s success, 
Lashkar Khiin and all the Deccan nobles, together with Muhammad 
Lari the commander of the Moghal troops, marched from Burhin 
towards Bijapur. Malik Ambar wrote to the Imperial officers statin 
that he was not less loyal to the Imperial throne than Ibréhim ‘Adil 
Shih and asking that Nizim-ul-Malk and Adil Shah might be allowed 
to settle their old standing differences without interference. ‘To this 
remonstrance the Moghal officers paid no attention, As they 
continued to advance Malik Ambar was forced to raise the siege 
of Bijapur and retire into his own territories. Even here he was 
followed by the Moghal army, and, in spite of most humble 
offers, Muhammad Lari the Moghal commander persisted in 
hunting him down. At last, driven to desperation, and taking 
advantage of the carelessness which their belief in his powerlessness 
had brought on the Moghals, Malik suddenly fell on their camp 
ten miles from Ahmadnagar. At the first onset Muhammad Lari 
the Moghal commander was killed. His fall threw the Bij 
forces into confusion. Jidhavriv and Uddrdm fled without striking 
a blow, and the defeat ended in a rout. Ikhlds Kluin and twenty- 
five of Adil Shih’s leading officers were taken prisoners. Of these 
Farhéd Khin who had sought Malik Ambar’s death was executed and 
the others imprisoned, Lashkar Khan and other Imperial chiefs were 
also made prisoners. Khanjar Khan by great exertions escaped to 
Ahmadnagarand prepared the fortress for asiege,and Jdn Sipir Khan 
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reached Bid and set the fort in order. Of the rest who 
some fled to Ahmadnagar and some to Burhinpur, Malik Ambar, 
successful beyond his hopes, sent his prisoners to Daulatabad and 
marched to lay siege to Aakatnieek: As, in spite of every effort, he 
made no impression on Ahm , Malik left part of his see! 
maintain theinvestmentand himself marchedagainst Bijapur. ; 
Adil Shah took refuge in the fortress and Malik Ambar occupied 
his territories as far as the frontiers of the Imperial dominions in the 
Bélaghét. He collected an excellent army and laid to and 
took Shol4pur, So complete was his success that the Moghal officers 
received strict orders from Delhi to keep within the forts they held 
and attempt no operations until reinforcements arrived? 


Malik Ambar died in 1626in the eightieth year of hisage. Great 
as was his success as a general, Malik Ambar is best known by his 
excellent land system. He stopped revenue-farming, and, under 
Musalmén supervision, entrusted the collection of the revenues to 
Brihman agents. He renewed the broken village system, and, when 
several years of experiments had enabled him to ascertain the average 
yield of a field, took about two-fifths of the outturn in kind, and 
afterwards (1614) commuted the grain payment to a cash pa t 
representing about one-third of the yield. Unlike Todar Mal, Akbar’s 
(1556-1605) famous minister by whom the lands of North India 
were settled, Malik Ambar did not make his settlement 
ee: but allowed the demand to vary in accordance with the 

rvest. This system was so successful that, in spite of his heavy 
a charges, his finances prospered and his country throve and grew 
rich. 

Malik Ambar left two sons Fatteh Khan and Changiz Khan, 
of whom Fatteh Khan the eldest succeeded him as regent 
of the Nizdm Shahi kingdom. As, after Malik Ambar’s death, 
Nizém-ul-Mulk in concert with Fatteh Khan continued the war 
against the Moghals, Khén Jahdén placed Lashkar Khan in 
charge of Burhdnpur and marched to Khadki. Niz&ém-ul-Mulk, 
who was in the fortress of Daulatabad, made Hamid Khan 
an able Abyssinian slave his commander-in-chief, and delivered 
over to him the management of his state. According to the 
Moghal historians Niziém-ul-Mulk was kept under control out of 
doors by the Abyssinian and indoors by the Abyssinian’s wife” When 
Khién Jahin drew near to Daulatabad, Hamid Khan took £75,000 
(3 lakhs of huns) and went to meet him. The Abyssinian’s wiles and 
& love of money led Khan Jahén astray.’ He took the £75,000 
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and agreed to restore to Nizim-ul-Malk all the Baldghat as far as 
Ahmadnagar. He wrote to the commandants of the different posts 
ordering them to give up the places to the officers of Nizim-unl-Mulk 
and to return to court. Sipahddr Khin the commandant of 
Ahmadnagar received one of these letters, but when Nizdm-ul-Mulk’s 
officers reached Ahmadnagar the Khan said: Take the country ; it is 
yours; but without the Emperor’s order I will not surrender the 
fort. The representatives of Nizim-ul-Mulk did their utmost to 
persuade him, but in vain, Sipahddr Khan never swerved, and busied 
himself in laying im provisions, and putting the fortress in a state of 
defence. The other officers weakly surrendered at the command of 
Khan Jahdn and repaired to Burhanpur.' Khan Jahdn was recalled 
and soon after made his escape to Gondvan. 

In 1629 Murtaza Nizdim Shih IT. came of age. He was wanting 
in ability, vindictive, flighty, and unfit to meet the difficulties by 
which he was surrounded. His first care was to reduce the regent’s 
power a task which Fatteh Khiin’s violent and inconsistent conduct 
made easy, With the help of an officer named Takkarib Khan 
Murtaza seized Fatteh Khiin and threw him into confinement. He 
managed his state with so little ability that it became a scene of 
faction offering every advantage to his foreign enemies. Shéhaji 
Bhonsla broke his connection with Murtaza and went to the Moghals 
who confirmed him in his estates, gave him the command of 5000 
horse and adress of honour, and £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) in cash# 
Judging the time suitable for a further advance of his power Shh 
Jahan, now Emperor of Delhi, marched into the Deccan at the 
head of a great army and took the field in person, By the time 


Shih Jahn reached the Ahmadnagar country, the Moghal force 


was aided by a movement from Gujarit. Khiin Jahin, after 
some unavailing attempts to make head against this great force, 
retired to the south, and, by rapid movements, eluded the 
Moghal detachments. Failing to persuade the Bijipur king to 
take up his cause, he was once more obliged to enter the Ahmad- 
nagar dommions, Murtaza Nizdm Shih, in spite of the desertion of 
didhavriy and Shihaji Bhonsla, had sufficient confidence to try a 
decisive battle. He assembled his army at Daulatabad and took post 
in strong ground among the neighbouring passes. But the strength 
of the Imperial troops was too great for him, and he was pan 
seek safety in his forts and in desultory warfare. Khdn Jahan, over- 
Whelmed by the defeat of his allies, the destruction of their territory, 
und the additional calamities of famine and pestilence, retired from 
the country. The flight of Kh&n Jahan did not end the war with 
Nizém Shih. At this time the Deccan was wasted by famine. The 
rains of 1629 failed and the sufferings were raised to a terrible pitch 
by asecond failure of rain in 1630. Vast numbers remained in 
their homes and died, and, of the thousands who left their homes, 
many perished before they passed beyond the limits of the faminc- 
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stricken country. Large tracts fell waste and some did not recover 
at the end of forty years. Besides of grain there was a total failure 
of forage and all the cattle died. To complete the miseries the 
famine was followed by a pestilence. 

In the midst of these horrors Azam Khin, the most active of 
Shah Jahan’s officers, continued to press Murtaza Niziim Shih, who, 
ascribing his disasters to the misconduct of his minister, removed 
him from his office, released Fatteh Khin from prison, and restored 
him to power. Foreseeing the ruin of the Nizim Shahi government 
and the consequent danger to himself the Bijipur king brought a 
reasonable relief to the weaker party by declaring war against the 
Moghals. This aid came too late to save Murtaza izim Shah from 
hisownimprudence. Fatteh Khan, more mindful of former injuries 
than of recent favours and ambitious of recovering his father’s 
authority, turned all his power to Murtaza’s destruction. Aided b 
Murtaza’s weakness and unpopularity he was soon strong enoug 
to put him and his chief adherents to death and to take the govern- 
ment into his own hands (1631). At the same time he sent an offer 
of submission and a large contribution to the Moghals, and set an 
infant on the throne openly professing that he held his dignity from 
the Emperor. His terms were at once accepted and Shih Jahan 
turned his whole force against Bijépur. Fatteh Khan evaded the 
fulfilment of his promises, was again attacked by the Moghals, and 
once more joined his cause with that of the Bijapur king. He was 
afterwards reconciled to the Moghals, and during the progress of 
the war made several more faithless and shifty changes. 

In 1632, Shah Jahén returned to Delhi, leaving Mohdbat Khan 
in command of the Deccan. After some time Mohdbat Khan 
succeeded in shutting Fatteh Khan in Daulatabad where he defended 
himself with occasional aid from the king of Bijépur. The fate of the 
Nizim Shahi monarchy was at last decided by a general action in 
which the combined attempt of the Dakhanis to raise the siego was 
defeated. Fatteh Khan soon after surrendered and entered the 
Moghal service, while the king whom he had set up was sent prisoner 
to Gwalior. In 1634, Mohibat Kbiin was recalled and the Deccan was 
divided into two commands under Khiini Daurdn and Khani Zaman. 
This change weakened the Moghals. The Nizim Shihi monarchy, 
which, on the surrender of Fatteh Khan seemed to have come to an 
end, was revived by Sh&héji Bhonsla, who, disgusted by the Moghals’ 
treatment of him, had gone to Bijapur and had fought against them, 
After the fall of Daulatabad Shahaji aspired to the regency and 
accordingly proclaimed another prince as the lawful heir of Nizim 
Shih. With the aid of some Bréhmans he began to manage the 
country, seized the forts, occupied the districts in the name of the 
new king, and gathered troops from all quarters. Except a few 
forts he succeeded fora time in overrunning the whole of the 
Abmadnagar Konkan and the country as far east as Ahmadnagar 
from the Nira river on the south to the Chindor range on the north.! 
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Shah Jahan marched from Agra and reached the Deccan in November 
1635. A force was atonce sentto recoverthe kingdom of Abmadnagar, 
When he had driven Shahdji from the open country and reduced many 
of his leading forts, Shah Jahan turned against the Qaw » who, 
in 1636, after a long straggle agreed to pay Shah Jahan £ 00,000 
(Pagodds 20 lakhs) a year, and in return received the south and 
south-east portions of the Nizdém Shahi dominions. Shéhaji held 
out for some time. At length he submitted, gave me his pretended 
king, and with Shéh Jah4n’s consent entered the ijapur service, 
Shah ae returned to Agra and the kingdom of Ahmadnagar was 
at an end. 


After the peace of 1636 Shih Jahan endeavoured to improve the 
conquered territory. The two governments of and 
Khandesh were united, and prince Aurangzeb, who remained for only 
a short time, was appointed viceroy. The chief change which followed 
Shah Jahan’s conquest of Ahmadnagar was the introduction of the 
revenue system of Akbar’s great financier Todar Mal. Under Todar 
Mal’s settlement the lands were first assessed with reference to their 
fertility, in « proportion varying from one-half to one-seventh of the 
gross produce, according to the cost of tillage and the kind of 
crop grown. The government share was then commuted for a money 
payment, and in time when the land was measured, classed, and 
registered the assessment wa8 fixed at a fourth of the yearly produce 
of each field. This system was introdticed in the districts north of 
the Bhima under the superintendence of Murshed Kuli Khan an 
able officer who for nearly twenty years was engaged on the 
settlement. Murshed’s system differed from Malik Ambar’s chiefly 
in being a permanent settlement, while Malik Ambar's varied from 
year to year! The Moghal system is known as the Tankha 
settlement a name taken from the silver coin which took the place 
of the old copper Takka. Another Moghal change was the 
introduction of the Fasli or harvest year into the Deccan. The 
Fasli or harvest year, which was started by Akbar (1556-1605), 


_ Was a solar year and began from the mrig or opening of the 


south-west monsoon early in June. As no attempt was made 
to reconcile the Fasli or solar Masalmén year with their lunar year, 
the Fasli differed from the regular lunar Musalmén year more than 
three years every century. The measuring of their lands and the 
fixing of their rents proved very distasteful to the Kolis of West 
Ahmadnagar. Their head chief or sarndik, Kheni, persuaded the 
chiefs to promise on the first chance to rise and free themselves from 
Moghal rule. The successes of the young Shivéji (1627-1680), son 
of Shéhdji Bhonsla and the founder of the tha empire, seemed to 
the Kolis the chance they were waiting for. The whole country rose 
and the rising was not put down without extreme severities, 

which the destruction of the whole of the Koli sarndik’s family 

the pyramid of Koli heads at the Black Platform or kala chabutra 


in Junnar were still bered by th is i 
1880 3 remembered by the Ahmadnagar Kolis in 
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In 1650, Shivaji preferred a claim on the partof his father or of Chapter vit. 
himself to,the deshmukh’s dues in the Ahmadnagar districts to History. - 
which he alleged they had an hereditary right. As was probably st mi): 
foreseen Shivaji’s agent at Agra did not succeed in obtaining a pro- hee ae 
mise of the deshmuké’s share, but he brought back a letter from sats 
Shih Jahén, promising that the claim should be taken into consi- Shivdji's 
deration if Shivéji came to court. In the same year (1650) prince Incursions, 
Aurangzeb was appointed viceroy of the Deccan for the second time. 1660-1630. 
For several years he devoted his talents to perfecting the revenue 
settlement and protecting and encouraging travellera and merchants. * 
- He established his seat of government at Malik Ambar’s town of 
Khadki, which, after his own name, he called Aurangabad." 


In 1657 Shivaji, who since 1550 had greatly increased his power, ee 
marched by unfrequented roads to Ahmadnagar in the hope of = 
surprising the town. His attempt was partially successful. But . 
while his men were plundering, he was attacked and several of his sane 
party were killed by a detachment from the fort.* 


Daring the rains of 1662, under Moropant his minister or Peshwa 
Shivdji’s infantry gained several strongholds north of Junnar, and as 
soon as the country was dry enough, his horse headed by Netdji 
Palkar ravaged the Moghal districts without cindy a Netaji was 
ordered to plunder the villages and levy contributions from the towns. 
Exceeding these orders he swept the country close to Aurangabad, 
moved rapidly from place to place, and spread terror in all directions. 
Shiiste Khan, who, with the title of Amir-nl-Umrdh, had been appoint- 
ed to succeed prince Muszzam as viceroy, was ordered to punish this 
daring raid. He marched from igisa map with a great force and 
took the route by Almadnagar and Pedgaon to Poona’ In 1663 
while Shiiste Khan was in Poona, Netaji Pilkar again appeared burn- 
ing and plundering near Ahmadnagaor. A party sent to.cot him off 
succeeded in surprising and killing several of his men. The pursuit 
was hot and Netdiji who was wounded would apparently have been 
taken had not Rustam Zamién the Bijdpur general favoured his 
escape. At the beginning of the rains of 1664 and again of 1665 
Netaji was most successful in plundering the country. In August 
1665, Shivaji surprised and plundered the town of Ahmadnagar and 
raided near Aurangabad.* 

In 1671 at the head of Shiviji’s infantry the Peshwa Moropant 
took several forts, among them Aundha and Patta in Akola. Shortly 
after this the strength of the Moghals, which, for some time had been 
short, was increased by an army of 40,000 men under Mohabat Khan 
who began pperations against Shivaji by endeavouring to reduce his 
forte, He took Aundhs and Patia at the setting in of the rains and 
withdrew to cantonments.? The same year Khan Jahiin, the new 
viceroy, occupied the Sahyidri passes and several parties of 


-_ 





* Grant Duffs Marithds, 68, Fattech Klin, son of Malik Ambar, had before changed 
the name to Fattchnagar. 
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Marditha horse appeared near aaah Ae and Ahmadnagar. 
The viceroy went in pursnit of them but without snecess, and 
at last cantoned for the rains at Pedgaon on the Bhima where 
he built a fort and gave it the name of Bahadurgad! In 1675 some 
Moghal aggressions under Dilawar Khan gave Shivaji an excuse for 
breaking the terms of the Purandhar convention (1665). Moropant, 
who was ordered to act against the Moghals, attacked and retook 
Aundha and ;Patta, and Hambirriv the Manitha commander- 
in-chief plundered the country to Burhinpur.2 On his return after 
crossing the Godavari Hambirrav was hotly pursued by Dildwar 
Khiin and with difficulty brought off the vainahio booty he had 
taken. At the opening of the season of 1675, Hambirrdy again passed 
into the Moghal territory and did great mischief. Inthe same year 
Shivaji entered into an agreement with Khan Jaban the Moghal 
general and for some time Ahmadnagar was free from Maratha 
inroads.* In 1679 Shivaji to aid Shikandar Adil Shh 
(1672-1686) against Dilawar Khin who was then besieging Bijapur. 
He attempted to make the Moghals raise the siege but failed. As 
he found he could do nothing at Bijipur he turned to the north, 
rapidly crossed the Bhima, and attacked the Moghal possessions 
with fire and sword leaving the people houseless and the villages. 
in ashes. He continued his depredations from the Bhima to the 
Godavari, As it was almost certain that Shivaji would attempt to 
carry his plunder to Réygad, a force of 10,000 men was collected under 
Ranmast Khin, who pursued, overtook, and attacked Shivaji near 
Sangamner on his way to Patta. Part of his troops were thrown 
into confusion, and Siddoji Nimbalkar oneof his best officers was killed. 
Shivaji, seeing that it was a time for wreckless daring, led a desperate 
chargeand by greatpersonalexcrtionsretrieved the day.* The Moghal 
troops were broken,and Shivaji continued his march, He had not gone 
far when he was again attacked by the Moghals who had been joined 
by a large force under Kishensing which cut him off from the pass 
to which he was marching. Shivdéji’s army was saved by his guide 
who led them by a short cut unknown to the Moghals, thus gaining 
several hours and enabling them to reach Patta to which Shivéji in 
thankfulness gave the name of Vishramgad or the Castle of Rest 
The Moghal troops returned to Aurangabad and Shivaji judged 
the opportunity favourable for ssessing himself of the twenty- 
seven forts near Patta, He ordered a body of infantry to join 
Moropant from the Konkan to reduce as many of them as possible 
and also placed a large detachment of cavalry at the Peshwa’s 
disposal. Shiviji remaimed at Patta until he received an 

from Masiud Khan of Bijépurto return south and make an effort to 
retrieve Bijapur.$ 











' Grant Duff's Marithds 114, Pedgaon continued for u wards of f years 
of the principal stations of the Moghal army, Fryer rhis at Junnar (June 1673) 
notices that the head-quarters of the Moghal army were not at Junnar but at 
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In 1684, Aurangzeb issued orders that the jizia or tax of £1 6s, 
(Ra. 13) on every £200 (Rs. 2000) of property held by all except 
Musalmiéns should be exacted as strictly in the Decean as in North 
India. At the opening of the fair season (1684) Aurangzeb moved 
from Aurangahad with more than ordinary magnificence towards 
Ahmadnagar. His cavalry, collected chiefly from Kabul, Multan, 
Lahor, and Rajputdna, presented an array of mighty men and horses 
completely armed and accoutred. His numerous infantry included 
well equipped musketeers, matchlockmen, and archers, besides 
bodies of hardy Bundelis and Meviitis, accustomed to hill-fighting 
and robbery, and well able to cope with the Maratha Mavlis. To 
these were afterwards added many thousand infantry raised in the 
Karnitak. Besides a number of field-pieces which accompanied the 
royal tents, several hundred pieces of cannon were manned by 
natives of Northern India and directed by European gunners, and 
a great number of miners were attached to the artillery, with 
craftsmen of every description. A long train of war elephants was 
followed by a number of the emperor's private elephants carrying 
the ladies of his palace or such of his tents as were too large for 
camels. Numerous magnificently harnessed horses were set apart 
for the emperor’s riding. A menagerie accompanied the camp, from 
which the rarest animals in the world were frequently shown by 
their keepers before the emperor and his court. Hawks, hounds, 
hunting leopards, trained elephants, and every requirement for field 
sport swelled the pomp of his prodigious retinue. The canvas 
walls which encompassed the royal tents formed a circumference 
of 1200 yards and contained every description of apartment to be 
found in the most spacions palace. Halls of audience for public 
assemblies and privy councils, with all the courts and sckinats 
attached to them, each hall magnificently adorned and having within 
it a raised seat or throne for the emperor, surrounded by gilded 
pillars with canopies of velvet, richly fringed and superbly 
embroidered, separate tents as mosques and oratories, baths, and 
galleries for archery and gymnastic exercises; a seraglio as 
remarkable for luxury and privacy as thatof Delhi; Persian carpets 
damasks and tapestries, European velvets satins and broadcloths, 
Chinese silks of every description, and Indian muslins and cloth of 
gold were employed in all the tents with the utmost profusion and 
the most brilliant effect. Gilded balls and cupolas surmounted the 
tops of the royal tents; the outside of which, and the canvas walls, 
were of a variety of lively colours, disposed in a manner which 
heightened the general splendour. The entrance into the royal 
enclosure was through a spacious portal, flanked by two elegant 
pavilions, from which extended on each side rows of cannon forming 
an avenue at the extremity of which was an immense tent containing 
the great state drums and imperial band. A little further in front 
was the post of the grand guard on duty commanded by a nobleman, 
who mounted with it daily. On the other sides, surrounding the 
great enclosures, were separate tents for the emperor's armoury and 
harness ; a tent for water kept cool with saltpetre, another for fruit, 
a third for swectmeats, a fourth for betel and so on, with numerous 
kitchens and stables, Besides every tent had its exact duplicate 
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sent on in advance to be prepared against the emperor's arrival, 
His march was a procession and his entrance into his pavilion was 
announced by a salvo from fifty or sixty pieces of ordnance. The 
emperor assumed and maintained every form and ceremony observed 
at the established residences of the imperial court. The magnificence 
of these surroundings was in remarkable contrast to the austere 
plainness of the emperor's habits. ‘The magnificence was intended to 
strengthen his power by the awe with which it impressed his subjects. 
As the emperor’s state was imitated by his nobles, the grandeur 
proved a serious encumbrance to the movements of his army, while 
the devouring expense of such establishments pressed hard on his 
finances and soon crippled even the most necessary of his military 
and political arrangements.’ 

During the last fifteen years of the seventeenth century the 
Marathds continued at intervals to plunder Ahmadnagar territories. 
In 1699 under Radjérém the combined Maratha troops entered 
Gangthadi claiming the chauth or one-fourth and the sardeshmukhi 
or extra tenth as their established right. All who submitted to these 
demands were protected, such of the Moghal garrisons who remained 
passive were not molested, and those who opposed were put to the 
sword, On this occasion the Maritha exactions were unusually 
systematic. Where they could not secure ready money they too 
promissory notes from the heads of villages according to the practice 
introduced by Shivaji. When he had nearly completed his tour 
Rajirim left Haibatriv Nimbdlkar in Gangthadi to collect what 
termed the outstanding balances. Haibatriév when appointed to this 
duty was styled Sar Lashkar, and received the Jari Patka or golden 
streamer. After the death of Réjdram (1699) Dhandji Jadhav s 
his horse in every quarter and performed many signal exploits. In 
1700 large bodies of Mardthas levied tribute under the various heads 
of chauth, sardeshmukhi, and ghas-déna. Besides the organized 
bands of Mariths, and still more destructive to the country, were the 
irregular assemblies of several thousand horsemen who having agreet 
to meet in some lonely part of the country, set off with little 
provision, no baggage except the blanket on their saddles, and no 
animals but led horses with empty bags for plunder. If they halted 
during the night they slept with their bridlesin their bake if by 
day while the horses were fed and refreshed the men slept with little 
or no shelter from the scorching heat except.a bush or a tree. As 
they Iay their swords were by their sides and their spears were 
generally at their horses’ heads stuck in the ground. When halted 
on a plain groups of four or five might beseen stretched on the bare 
earth sound asleep, their bodies exposed to the sun, and their heads 
in a cluster, under the doubtful shade of a blanket or tattered 
horse-cloth stretched on spear points. The great object of this class 
of horsemen was plunder. ‘hey generally rendered a partial account 
to the head of the state but dissipated or embezzled the 
pl of their gains. The Ghorpades at this time committed great 

evastations along the eastern borders south of the Goddvari* 
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In 1706, the grand Moghal army under Zulfikér Khan, on its way 
from Sinhgad ten miles south of Poona towards Ah r, Was 
attacked by the Mardthaés. In spite of a gallant charge led by Khan 
Alam a great part of the Moghal army was defeated, and the 
Mardthés made the most of their advantage, Aurangzeb would have 
been a prisoner in their hands. On pitching his camp in Ahmadnagar, 
on the same spot which it had occupied in such splendour twenty- 
one years before, Aurangzeb said : I have ended my campaigning, 
my last earthly journey is over. He died at Ahm on the 
2ist of February 1707 in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
Since his father Sambhaji’s execution in 1690, when he was a boy 
of six years, Shihu had been brought up by Aurangzeb with care 
and kindness, In the hope that his influence might make the 
Mardthds less hostile Aurangzeb before his death intending to set 
Shahu free, had presented him with Shivéji’s sword Bhavani and also 
the sword of the Bijapur general Afzul Khan and given him the district 
of Nevasa as amarriage gift. Accordingly Shahu,on being released by 
Aurangzeb’s son Prince Azam, marched south from the Narbada. At 
the Godavari hehalted to dispel any suspicion that he was an im r. 
Hisarmy increased to 15,000 men, and, by theadvice of Parsoji Bhonsla, 
the head of the Maratha army in Khandesh and Berar, he moved 
south without further delay. Dhandji Jadhav and the Pratinidhi, 
in the interests of Téribéi, the widow of R&jér4m Shahn's uncle 
- advanced to op him. The people seemed inclined to the cause 
of Tardbéi and one village fired on Shahu’s troops. As several of 
his men were killed Shahu assaulted the place and made a severe 
example of the offenders. During the attack a woman, bearing a 
boy in her arms, rushed towards Shahu, and threw down the child, 
calling out that she devoted him to the Raja’s service. Shéhu took 
onsrire of the child, and, in commemoration of his first success, 
called him Fattehsing. He afterwards added his own surname of 
Bhonsla and always treated the child like his own son. This 
Fattehsing was the founder of the Akalkotfamily. In 1711, Shahu 
thought of moving his capital from Sdtéra to Ahmadnagar but as it 
gave offence to Zulfikar Khan, Shahu gave up,the intention.’ 


On Aurangzeb’s death the dissensions among his sons soon 
reduced the Moghal power in the Deccan. In 1716 Daud 
Khan, the governor of the Deccan, revolted against the Syeds who 
then ruled at Delhi in the name of the Emperor Ferokshir, but was 
defeated and slain ina battle in Khandesh by Husain Ali Syed. 
Husain Ali then sent troops to open communications between 
Burh4npur and Surat which were stopped by Khanderdév Dabhade 
a Mar&tha leader, and the Moghal force was surrounded and cut to 
pieces. A larger force was sent and a battle was fought near 
Ahmadnagar; the result was not decisive but the advantage 
remained with the Mardthds. At last in 1720 after tedious 
negotiations, through the able management of Balaji Vishvandéth 
the Peshwa, the Mardthés obtained the grants of the chauth and 
sardeshmukhi of the six provinces of the Deccan including 





1 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 196, 
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Ahmadnagar. Shortly after this the fall of the Moghal in 
the Deccan was cometaad by the revolt of Chin Kilich Kham, 
Nizém-ul-Mulk, the governor of Malwa. Ahmadnagar was one of the 
parts of the Deccan which became subject to the Nizdm and remained 
in his hands till his death in 1748. The Peshwa took advantage 
of the disturbances which followed the Nizim’s death to attack his 
successor Salabat Jang. The Peshwa had miscalculated his power 
as Saldbat had the valuable help of his French general Bussy. In 
1751 the Nizém advanced from Burhdnpur to Ahmadnagar. Bussy 
repelled the Mardtha attacks, and surprised their camp at 
Rajaépur on the Ghod river in Shrigonda. As it ad the 
Nizim's army plundered Rénjangaon in Pfrner and 

Talegaon Dhamdhere in Poona. Here a severe action was fought 
and the Nizim’s troops were nearly routed. Still they pressed on to 
Koregaon on the Bhima in Poona. News arrived that the fort of 
Trimbak near Nasik, had been surprised by the Mardthds and 
Saldbat Jang retarned to Ahmadnagar, In 1752, he marched by. 
Junnar to retake Trimbak, but being hard pressed by the 
Marathds he agreed to an armistice. Salibat Jang was specially 
anxious for peace because he was threatened by an attack from his 
elder brother Ghazi-ud-din who advanced with a large army to 
Aurangabad and promised to cede to the Marithis the country. 
between the Tapti and the Goddvari west of Berar. While at 
Aurangabad Ghdzi-nd-din was poisoned, but his brother Salébat 
confirmed the cession and thus the Mardthds obtained possession of 
the Gangthadi in Ahmadnagar, besides Nasik and Kh&ndesh. 


In 1759, the Nizim’s commandant Kavi Jang for a sum of 
betrayed the fort of Ahmadnagar to the Peshwa.! War followed 
between the Peshwa and the Nizim. The Maérithds 

taking the fort of Pedgaon on the Bhima; they then attacked the 
Nizdm at Udgir about 160 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar and foreed 
him to come to terms (1760). Besides other concessions the Nizdm 
confirmed the grant of Ahmadnagar and Daulatabad and also gave 
up the greater of the province of Ahmadnagar. By this treaty 
the whole of the present district of Ahmadnagar was gained by the 
Marithés. Next year (1761), after the great Mardétha disaster ab 
Panipat, the Nizém advanced and burnt the temple of Toka at the 
meeting of the Pravara and the Godévari in Nevisa, and marching 
on Poona forced the Peshwa to restore some of the districts 
which had been ceded after the battle of Udgir. 


“In 1760 the peace of Ahmadnagar was broken by a Koli 
rising. One of the Koli chiefs Hiréji Bomle whose family had held 
estates and rank from the time of the Bahmani kings died. : 
Hiraji’s son J&vji held a post in the Peshwa’s service the Peshwa’s 
manager at Junnar refused to give Javji his father’s estates and rank. 
Javji, who is described as of slight figure, middle-sized and fair, bold 








* The descendants of Kavi J i ; “ ; ‘ 
Mr. Loch, ©, 8. ang still hold incm villages in the Karjat sub-division 
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restless andofirregular habits, gave up the Peshwa’s service, withdrew 
to the hills,and organized a series of robberies. J&vji was order- 
ed to leave the hills and join an expedition which was re 
service in the Konkan. He feared treachery and fled to 
His family were seized and troops were sent nesieas him. J&yji had 
a bitter enemy in R&mji Séyant an officer at Junnar who persuaded 
the manager of Junnar that Jdvji was a man of hopelessly bad 
character. Rémji seized a party of seven Kolis, among them a brother 
and a cousin, whom Jdvji had sent to get some tidings about his 
family. R&mji obtained from the Junnar manager an order for the 
execution of the seven Kolis and they were hurled down the 
Shivner rock. In revenge J&yji killed Rimji Sivant’s brother who 
was living on a lonely part of the hills with a Gosévi who was 
performing incantations which were to make Sévant wound-proof. 
R&émji asked for a body of troops that he might hunt Jévji. 
The troops were supplied and Javji broke his band in small 
parties and spread them all over the country. To have any hope 
of success against an enemy who were heard of from all 
quarters at once, Rémji had to follow their tactics and spread his 
men far and wide in small detachments. The party which he 
commanded was surprised by J&yji, and Rimji and a young son of 
his were slain, Rémji’s eldest son was put in command of the force 
but him too Jdvji surprised and killed in Junnar. The Poona 
overnment now formally declared Jéyji an outlaw. He joined 
hanathréy and did him good service, capturing Sidgad, Bhairugad, 
Kotta, and other Thana forts, Alang in Nasik, and Ratangad 
and Madangad in Ahmadnagar. Nana Fadnavis sent orders to 
Daji Kokata, who was then one of the leading Koli officers at 
Junnar to act against Javji, and warned him that if he failed to 
seize Javji he would be dismissed the Peshwa’s service. Soon 
after Daji and Javji happened to meet in the forests in the Ghod 
valley. Daji represented himself as Jévji’s friend. me sat talking 
together and went to a river near to bathe. e they were 
bathing one of Jayji’s men opened Déji’s bag and found in it an 
order signed by Nina Fadnavis for Javji’s execution. On his 
return to camp this man told Javji what he had seen and Daiji 
and his three sons had their throats cut during the night. After 
this the pursuit of Javji became hotter than ever. He asked 
help from Raghundthrév, but Raghundthrévy’s cause was now 
hopeless and he could do nothing. On the advice of his friend 
Dhondo Gopal, the Peshwa’s governor at Nasik, Javji surrendered 
all his forts to Tukoji Holkar, and through Holkar’s influence was 
pardoned and pl in military and police charge of a district or 
subha of sixty villages in R4jur with powers of life and death over 
Koli robbers and outlaws. Jdvji continued in a position of honour 
tillin 1789 he died from a wound given by one of his own followers. 
He was succeeded by his son Hiraji Naik. During the latter years 
of his life Javji had taken part in quelling a serious rising among 





' Mackintosh notices see rbd Bb wives one was a Shimpia and the 
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the Kolis which was headed by two Koli leaders Kokéta and Shil- 
kunda. One measure taken by the government to prevent the Kolis 
joining inthis rising was to make the headmen of the different villages 
enter into a chain security or jdmin sdnkhli each becoming 
for the other’s good behaviour and the deshmukh or district 
being security forall. After Javjiwas putin charge of the district these 
leaders remained quiet for more than four years. They again went 
out, were betrayed, and executed. In 1798 a fresh disturbance took 
lace among the Kolis. The leaders of this outbreak were three 

li brothers hie eaerg i and Valoji Bhéngria, popular men 
round whom a large body of followers quickly gathered. pete 
was soon taken and Man4ji fled and died. Valoji was more 
He led a gang of over a thousand men and with drums and flags 
raided iuto the Deccan and Konkan and caused wid terror 
and misery. He was at last taken by Hirdji Naik, Javji e’s son 
and was blown from the mouth of a cannon at Réjur. After 
VaAloji’s death his nephew Raémji, who was an abler and more daring 
leader even than Valoji succeeded in baffling all the efforts of the 
Government officers to seize him. As force seemed hopeless the 
Government offered Rémji a ae and gave him an important 
police post in which he did excellent service." 

In 1762, to gain the Nizéim’s help in his quarrels with his nephew 
Madhavréiv Peshwa, Raghundthrav agreed to restore the rest of the 
districts which had been ceded under the Udgir treaty in 1760. 
A treaty to this effect was passed at Pedgaon, but as the quarrels in 
the Peshwa’s family were settled Raghun4thréy’s promise was not 
carried out. In revenge, in 1763, the Nizim marched on Poona 
and burnt it. As he retired he was overtaken by the Mar&thias, 
part of his army was attacked at Rakisbon on the God4vari and 
cut to pieces, and the Nizim was forced to come to terms and 
confirm the former cessions, In 1767 fresh quarrels broke out 
between Madhavrav and his uncle Raghunithrév who levied troops 
in the Gangthadi. The war ended in 1782 by the treaty of Salbai, 
and Raghunithrdv retired to Kopargaon on the Godsvari where he 
soon after died. His family remained at Kopargaon till 1792 when 
they were moved to Anandveli close to the west of N&sik town. 


In 1795, in consequence of the Peshwa’s exorbitant demands, war 
broke out between the Peshwa and the Nizim. Nana Fadnavis 
the minister at Poona collected a great army. Since Mahddji 
Sindia’s death in 1794 Néna’s power had greatly increased, and 
the prospect of sharing in the gains from a victory over the Nizim 
brought to his standard all the leading Mardtha chiefs. Daulatréy 
Sindia and Tukoji Holkar were already in Poona ; and the R&ja of 
Berfér had set out to join the army. Govindrdéy Gdikwaér sent a 
detachment, the Patvardhans and RAstisis from the Bombay Karnatak, 
the Brihman holders of Malegaon and Vinchir in Nasik, the 
Pratinidhi and the Pant Sachiv from Sétéra, the Mardtha 
mdnkaris, Nimbilkar, Ghétge, Chavhin, Dafle, Povér, Thordt, and 
P. » With many others of less note obeyed the summons. 
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For the last time the Mardtha chiefs met under the authority of the 
Peshwa. Nizim Ali was first im the field and slowly advanced 
from Bedar, along the banks of the Manjra, towards the Maritha 
frontier. The Peshwa quitted Poona in January, and his army 
marched at the same time, but by different routes for the 
convenience of forage. The Mardtha army contained over 150,000 
horse and foot besides 10,000 Pendhiris. Of this force more 
than one-half were either paid from the Peshwa’s pest Ca 
were troups of jdgirddrs or estate-holders under his di 
control. ‘Though the greater part of his army was im North India 
and Malwa, Daulatriv Sindia’s force was the largest and most 
efficient, including 25,000 men, of whom 10,000 were regular 
infantry under Perron, De Boigne’s second-in-command; Raghuji 
Bhonsla mustered 15,000 horse and foot; Tukoji Holkar had 
only 10,000, but of these 2000 were regulars under Dudrenec, 
and most of the Pendharis were followers of Holkar. Parashuréim 
Bhanu had 7000 men. Nana Fadnavis consulied the chief officers 
separately and appointed Parashurdém Ehiu commander-in-chief. 
The Pendhdéris and some other horse were ordered ahead to 
lunder round the Moghal camp, and spoil their forage. The 
Sere baggage, properly protected, remained one march in the rear, 
and the best of the horse with the regular infantry, supported 
by upwards of 150 pieces of cannon, were sent forward to attack 
Nizim Ali, who, with an army 110,000 strong, advanced towards 
Kharda in Jimkhed about fifty-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar 
and descended the Mohori pass. A body of the Peshwa’s household 
troops under Babdrdv, son of the de Haripant Phadke, attacked 
the Moghals when descending the pass, The Mardthis were driven 
off with loss. And on the same evening Nizim Ali sat in 
state and received presents and congratulations on his victory. 
Next day, when the Moghals were on their march from Kharda to 
Paranda, the Marithds a arp in great force om their right, 
Nizim Ali halted his elephant, sent his baggage to the left, and 
directed Asad Ali Khan with the cavalry, supported by 17,000 
regular infantry under Raymond, to attack the Mardthds. Para- 
shurim Bhiu rode forward to reconnoitre, supported by Babiriv 
Phadke and Kashiriv, the son of Tnukoji Holkar. He had 
advanced only a short distance when he was suddenly 
charged bya body of Pathans, under a Beluchi named Lal Khan, who 
cut down several men, and, with his own hand, unhorsed and 
wounded Parashuriim Bhéu, Haripant Patyardhan, the Bhau’s eldest 
son, seeing his father fall, attacked the Beluchi and killed him 
on the spot. Im spite of the loss of their leader the Pathdns, 
supported by Alif Khan the son of the Nawab of Karnaul, and 
Salibat Khin the son of Ismael Khan, Nawab of Elchpur, pressed 
on till the advanced party of the Mardthis gave way, and were 
driven back in such confusion that a large section of the army were 
panic-stricken and thousands fled. Even Babdrdv Phadke in charge 
of the Golden Streamer or Jari Patka, was turning to fly when he was 
stopped by Jivba Dida Bakhshi, who, upbraiding him for cowardice, 
told him if he wanted to be safe he might get behind Sindia’s troops. 
By this time the regular battalions on bothsides hadapproached within 
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musket-shot, and the Moghal cavalry were advancing to the support 
of their infantry with apparent steadiness, when Raghoji Bhonsla 
met them with a shower of rockets, and at the same moment they 
received the fire of thirty-five pieces of cannon which Perron had 
judiciously placed on a rising ground, Ina few minutes the Moghal 
cavalry were routed. Still Raymond’s infantry stood their ground and 
had even gained some advantage over Perron’s battalions, when 
Raymond, by repeated and peremptory orders, was forced to 
follow Nizim Ali, who had already retreated towards Kharda. By 
the time the detached portions of the Moghal army learned their 
leader’s intention, the sun had set, and darkness increased their 
confusion. After nightfall shots continued to be exchanged in 
different directions and few men, except those of Raymond's half- 
disciplined battalions, could find their own division. At last the 
multitude, worn by fatigue and clamour sunk to rest, or lay down 
to await the return of day. In the stillness of night, o small 
patrol of Marithis in search of water came by c to a 
rivalet where lay a party of Moghals, who, discovering that they 
were Mardthds fired on them. Raymond's sentries who were near 
also fired. Then the whole line, who lay with their muskets loaded 
started from their sleep, and fired an irregular volley. In their 
perplexed state this volley drove the Moghal army into complete 
panic. Many of Raymond's sepoys, struck with the general fear 
quitted their ranks and mingled in the confusion. At last the moon 
rose and Niziim Ali, in utter consternation, sought refuge within the 
small badly placed fort of Kharda. Most of his troops fled, 
plundering the baggage of their own army as they went. They 
were not allowed to carry off this ill gotten spoil as Maratha 
Pendhéris overtook them, and, without opposition, stripped the panic- 
struck fugitives of all their booty. Next morning the Marithds 
found the ground strewn with guns, stores, baggage, and the nsnal 
wreck of anjarmy. Their surprise was still greater on perceiving 
Nizim Ali shot in Kharda and his army wasted to one-tenth 
of its former strength. No people are keener or prompter in 
seizing such an advantage than the Marithis. The joyful news 
flashed through the whole force ; the farthest parties came swarming 
in to plunder the Moghals. In a few hours the Nizdém’'s army was 
hemmed in, and next day batteries were opened from hills which 
commanded the fort as well as the army. Nizdém Ali endured this 
hopeless exposure for two days. On the morning of the 15th March 
he asked for and obtained a cessation of arms. The preliminary 
demand made by the Mardthis was the surrender of the minister 
Mashir-ul-Malk, that amends might be made for the insult offered to 
the Peshwa in threatening to seize Naina Fadnavis.! They next exacted 





‘When discussions about the payment of arrears were going on bet ‘s 
envay Govindriv Kale and Mushit-ul-Mulk, the envoy sean told in vablis durhar that 
Nina Padnavis must himself attend at the court of Haidarabad,’ in order to afford 
a2 explanation of the different items of their intricate claims. The envoy replied “Nina 
Padnavis is moch ed; how can he comet’ ‘How can he come,’ 
Moshir-ul-Mulk, ‘I will soon show how he shall be brought to the presence.’ This 
menace considered a sufficient declaration and although negotiations continned 
to the last both partics prepared to decide their differences by the sword, While at « 
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territorial cessions, stretching are the frontier from Pariinda on the 
south to the Tapti on the north, including the fort of Danlatabad and 
the part of those districts conquered by Saddshivriv Bhéu in 1760, 
which had been restored to Nizim Ali in 1761 and three millions 
sterling (Rs. 3 krors) were promised on account of arrears of revenue 
and war expenses. Besides this, by a separate agreement, in lieu of 
Raghoji Bhonsla’s claims for ghis-ddna in the Gangthadi, Nizim Ali 
ceded territory yielding £31,800 (Rs. 3,18,000) a year. Nizdm Ali 
likewise promised to pay arrears due to Raghnji Bhonsla amountin 

to £290,000 (Rs. 29 lakhs) and to collect their respective shares at 
revenue in Bertir, according to ancient usage, for all which the 
Peshwa afterwards became Raghuji’s guarantee. Nizdm Ali was 
extremely unwilling to surrender his minister, Mushir-ul-Mulk 
urged him to the measure, as he thought the other conditions more 
moderate than might have been expected. The minister was 
delivered to a party of 200 Marithés, by whom he was escorted to 
their camp. The Peshwa met him at the outskirts, and received 
him with distinction, but his person was carefully guarded, The 
Mardtha delight at their triumph knew no bounds. <A grievous 
sign of decay, said the young Peshwa, that Mardthds should boast 
of a victory won without danger and without honour, In the battle 
both sides together scarcely lost 200 men, though a considerable 
number of Moghals were Killed during the night of panic and the 
two days’ exposure to the Maritha fire. For long, to have been 
gry at the glorious field of Kharda, was one of the proudest 

oasts of old Martha horsemen.! 

With the death of Midhavriv II. in October 1795, a time of 
confusion and trouble began which lasted till the country was 
conquered by the English in 1803. In 1797, as the price of his 
support of the claims of Bajiréy to be Peshwa, Sindia, who had 
already obtained large grants of land in Ahmadnagar, had the fort 
of Ahmadnagar and some other lands ceded to him. ‘the end of 
the year Sindia seized and imprisoned Nina Fadnavis in the 
Abmadnagar fort. In 1798 disputes broke out between Daulatriv 
Sindia and the two elder widows of his adoptive father Mahddji 
Sindia, which resulted in the war known as the war of the Ladies 
or Bais. The ladies’ troops ravaged Sindia’s parts of the Deccan and 
the country round Ahmadnagar suffered severely. From Ahmadnagar 
the ladies retreated north to Khindesh, and in 1800 were defeated 
by Yashvantrév Holkar and retired to Mewdd. Nana Fadnavis 
was released in 1798 and died in 1800. 

In the latter part of 1802 Yashvantray Holkar, who was enraged 





distance, the war was extremel wlar among the Moghalsa. The grand army 
under Nizim Ali's personal phan, is aseemnbled at Bedar and the camp was full 
of bustle and life. Vanuting threats were in the mouths of the ill-appointed disorderly 
pens C Poona waa to be pillaged and burnt; the appecne dt ase: already sung the 
triumphs of their army ; and even the prime minister declared in a public assembl 
that the Moghals should now be freed from Maratha encroachments ; that they should 
EOcover eg ae and Khindesh, or they would never grant peace until they had 
despatched the Peshwa to Benares with a cloth about his loins and ape of water 
Faas to mutter incantations on the banks of the Ganges, Graat D 
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Chapter VII. with Bajirév for the murder of his half-brother Vithoji, passed 
History. south to Poona laying the country waste. After Holkar’s victory 
M at Poona (25th October 1802) Bajirav fled to Mahdd in Kolaba 
ty i and from Mahdd to Bassein, where, on the 31st of December 
ee Basin, 1902, in return for cessions of territory, the British government 
Zaty of Bawein, ound itself to defend the Peshwa from all attacks. Béjirdv was 
1508, escorted to Poona and restored to the throne on the 18th of May 
1803. Soon after accounts reached the British government that 
Daulatréy Sindia had combined with Raghnji Bhonsla the Raja 
of Berér to make war on the British! The treaty of Bassein 
was communicated to Daulatriv Sindia on the 27th of May and he 
was called on to state his objections if he had any. He was also 
desired to make known the object of his negotiations with the Raja 
of Berdér and other chiefs, and if his designs were not hostile 
to the British government or its allies he was called on to retire 
with his troops to their usual stations. Daulatrdy Sindia, in answer, 
declared to the British Resident that until he had a meeting with the 
Raja of Berdr he could not decide whether there should be peace or 
war, bot that the British Resident should be made acquainted 
with the determination of the united chiefs as soon as they met. 
On the 3rd of Jane Sindia and the Berar chief met near Malképur 
in Shevgaon, and from that day, thongh they were shown 
the treaty of Bassem was ‘aa! defensive, ‘they evaded givin 
any answer till the 8th of July 1803. Both Sindia and the Raja 
Berfir then declared that they had no intentions to attack the 
British or their allies or to obstruct the execution of the treaty of 
Bassein, provided the British would not prevent the execution 
of the treaties subsisting between the Peshwa and themselves. 
At the sametime they continued to advance towards the Nizim’s 
frontier. On the 14th of July General Wellesley, who was in 
command of the British forces and in charge of the negotiations, 
told Sindia by letter that unless he separated his troops from those 
of the Raja of Berar, and both ried from the Nizém’s borders, 
he could not consider their actions consistent with their declaration ; 
when the united chiefs retired he promised that the British t 
should also retire to their usnal stations. If Sindia and the Raja 
of Berar kept their troops close to the Nizim's frontier, the British 
troops would attack Ahmadnagar. Sindia admitted the justice of 
General Wellesley's demand that their troops should retire. But 
instead of retiring they kept to their position on the Nizim’s frontier 
and wrote to General Wellesley advising him to withdraw to 
Madras, Seringapatam, or Bombay. 





' The contracting parties to the treaty of Bassein had a full right to enter into the 
treaty which was porely defensive. It contained on express sti tion that the 
British troops hae not be employed to attack the great Mari J tin- 
less they should first commit hostilities against the allies. Daulatriy Bindia hed 
ealled open the British ee ment to give assistance to the Peshwa to recover his 
throne : subsequently when informed that the relations between the British and the 
Peshwa had been improved he had expressed his satisfaction at that event, and im 
his campon the 2nd March had formally declared tothe British Resident that he 
had no @tention of obstructing the treaty of Bassein or of committing hostilitic® 
against the British government or its allies. Wellington's Despatches, L 201. 

3 Wellington's Lespatches, I. 291. 
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General Wellesley had offered an equal and honourable peace, 
the chiefs preferred war.' General Wellesle was stationed at 
Valki six miles south of Ahmadnagar.* It was his intention to seize 
Ahmadnagar so soon as he heard that Sindia and the Berir 
chief refused to withdraw from the Niaim's border. A ve 

heavy fall of rain defeated his plans. News that the chie 

refused to retire reached him on the 3rd of August. But from the 
third to the sixth such constant rain fell that the six miles between 
Valki and Ahmadnagar were impassable. On the 7th of August 
General Wellesley issued a proclamation declaring that he would 
make no war on the people and that all officers and others were 
required to remain in their stations and o the orders they 
should receive; that if they did no harm tothe British armies, 
no harm would be done to them; and that any one who either left 
his dwelling or did any harm to the British army or to their fol- 
lowers, would be treated as an enemy. On the seventh the country 
was still impassable, but the weather cleared and General Wellesley 
reached Ahmadnagar on the eighth. On the morning of the eighth 
(reneral Wellesley sent a messenger to the commandant or killedar of 
Ahmadnagar requiring him to surrender the fort. On arriving near 
the town or petta he offered terms or kaul tothe people. As the town 
was held by Arabs, supported by a battalion of Sindia’s regular 
infantry and a body of horse encamped in an open space between 
the town and the fort, the terms were refused. General ‘wher | 
immediately attacked the town in three places, in one place wi 

the piquets of the infantry reinforced he flank companies of the 
78th Regiment under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Harness, 
in asecond with the 74th Regiment and the lst battalion of the Sth 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, and in a third 
with the flank companies of the 74th and the Ist battalion of the 3rd 
Regiment under the command of Captain Vesey. The town wall was 
very lofty and was defended by towers. It had also magempett, 80 
that when the troops had climbed to the top they hadmo ground 
to stand on, and the Arabs who held the towers defended their posts 
with the utmost obstinacy. At length they were forced to quit the 
wall and fled to the houses, from which they continued to pour 
a destructive fire on the troops. Sindia’s regular infantry also 
attacked the British troops after they entered the town. Still ina 
short time, after a brisk and gallant contest, the British were com- 
pletely masters of the town with the loss of four officers. From the 


? Wellington's Despatches, J. 291-92. 

* The forces under the immediate command of Major-General Wellesley consisted 
of : Ca » H. M.19th Light Dragoons, 354; 4th, Sth, and 7th Regiments native 
cay 1347, total 1731 ; artillery 1/3; infantry, H. M, 74th and 75th Regiments, 
1363 ; lst battalion 2nd Regiment native infantry, Ist and 2nd battalions 3rd 
regiment native infantry, ist battalion Sth regiment native infantry, 2nd battalion 
12th regiment native infantry, and 2nd battalion 18th regiment native infantry, 5631 ; 
total 6999 ; grand total 8903. Besids these there were European artillerymen and 633 
Pioneers of the establishment of Fort St. George, 2400 cavalry belonging to the 
Raja of Maisur and about 3000 Maritha horse. Two battalions of sepoys were 
detached in July with a large convoy of treasure, bullocks, and grain from the army 
under the command of Lieutenant-General Stuart to the division or Major- 
General Wellesley, Wellington's Despatches, L oe. 
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‘ nature of thecontest the enemy’s loss was much greater. On the 8th all 


the enemy’s force which was not required for the defence of the fort, 
including all the Arabs who survived the contest in the town went 
north except a small number who attended one of their wounded 
chiefs who could not be moved from the fort. On the 9th General 
Wellesley reconnoitered the ground near the fort, and on that 
evening Colonel Wallace with five companies of the 74th Regiment 
and the 2nd battalion of the 12th Regiment, seized a position within 
400 yards of the wall. On this spot in the course of the night, a 
four-gun battery was built to take off the defences from the side on 
which General Wellesley proposed to attack. The battery opened 
at daylight on the 10th. It was so well placed and fired with such 
effect that the commandant desired General Wellesley to cease firing 
that he might send a person to treat for his surrender. In reply 
General Wellesley told the commandant that he would not cease 
firing till either he had taken the fort or the commandant had sur- 
rendered it; still that he would listen to whatever the commandant 
wished to say. On the morning of the llth the commander sent 
two agents to propose to surrender the fort on condition that he 
should be allowed to depart with his garrison and his private pro- 
perty. General Wellesley agreed to this proposal, but it was five 
in the evening before the ste Ses in the camp without whose 
presence, General Wellesley re to stop the fire from the British 
batteries. According to his engagement, the commandant 

out of the fort on the morning of the 12th with a garrison of 400 
men, and the troops under General Wellesley’s command took pos- 
session. The British loss since the 8th was trifling which General 
Wellesley attributed much to the spirit with which the British 
attacks on thatday were made. Among the officers mentioned in 
General Wellesley’s despatches were Lieutenant-Colonels Harness, 
Wallace, and Maxwell who commanded in the trenches, Captain 
Beauman commanding the artillery, Captain Johnson the engineer, 
and Captain Heitland of the Pioneers in the short subsequent siege. 
The fort of Ahmadnagar held an important position on the Nizdm’s 
frontier, covering Poona, and was a valuable point of support to all 
future operations of the British to the north. It was considered 
one of the strongest fortsin the country and except Vellor in the 
Madras Karndtak was the strongest country fort General Wellesley 
had seen. It was in excellent repair, except in the part e to 
the British artillery. Inside it was in asad dirty state in the 
utmost confusion. The quantities of stores were astonishing and 
the powder was so good that General Wellesley replaced from the 
magazines that which he had consumed in the siege. General 
Wellesley thought the fort oughtto be cleared of the old buildings with 





* The losses were: Of Europeans, the 19th Light Artill 4th 
and 78th Regiments, killed 2 Captains, 2 subalterns, f serjeant, 1 de eae ar | 12 


rank and file; wounded 2 subalterns, 1 and 58 rank ; . Natives, 

5 Rr mscegy Cavalry, Ist a ond e t, Ist battalion Sed egimes! 

8 on iment, ttalion 12th Regi t, talion Re- 
1st hatielion Pioneers, killed 7 henadan nih ast ein ; 


en » 9 havilddrs, 3 ndiks, and 39 sepoys. Wellington's Despatches, 1, 302. 
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which it was crowded.! General Wellesley proposed at once to cross 
the God4vari and intended to secure for the use of the British troops 
the resources of Sindia’s possessions south of the Goddvari depending 
on Ahmadnagar.* 


General Wellesley appointed Captain Graham to take Seng ie 
for the use of the Doilisk Guveniosas and the Peshwa, of all the 
territories belonging to Daulatréy Sindia depending upon the 
Ahmadnagar fort, and he called on all officials and others to attend 
to and obey Captain Graham’s orders and those of no other person.® 


General Wellesley then crossed the Godavari and the war was 
brought to a close by the great victory of Assaye on the 23rd of 
September. By the treaty concluded with Sindia by General 
Wellesley, on the 30th of December 1803, the territories near 
Ahmadnagar, the ancient family lands of Sindia were restored to 
him, under a particular stipulation that no armed men were ever to be 
kept in them.* The fort of Ahmadnagar together with the district 
taken possession of at the time of the capture of the fort remained 
with the British by whom they were soon after given to the Peshwa.° 
At this time two freebooters, Malva Dada and Syed Sultan Ali, are 
mentioned as committing great depredations. Malva Dada took 
Shrigonda and defeated Captain Graham’s peons sent against him® 
and it was a condition in Sindia’s treaty that he should cause 
Malva Dada to withdraw with the banditti that were parr, Bae! 
from the district across the Godavari into Khandesh, Syed Ali was 
tried‘ and found gailty and was sentenced accordingly.” The war 
—— Holkar still continued and his districts in the Deccan were 
taken by the English. In 1805 he came to terms when his Deccan 
possessions were restored to him except Shevgaon which also was 
given up within two years. 

In 1804 to add to the miseries of the country which had been 
ravaged by Holkar’s troops in 1802 the late rains of 1803 failed 
and a fearful famine followed. Whole districts were depopulated 
and the survivors sought refuge in the forts built in the larger 
ar, des At Ahmadnagar more than 5000 persons were employed 
by General Wellesley in making a glacis or bank round the fort.* 
In his march from Ahmadnagar to the Godavari (24th August 1803) 
General Wellesley trembled for the want of the common country 

ins for the followers and cattle. The country was completely 
exhausted and the villages emptyand large tracts of rich land waste. 
The Bhils and other wild tribes taking advantage of the confusion 
gathered in large bands and completed the ruin of the land. They 





1 Wellington's Despatches, I. 310. ? Wellington's Despatches, I. 299-301. 
7 Wellesley's instructions to Captain Graham were: To keep the coun 
niet, to secure its resources and a free communication through it to Poona 
bay. These were objects of far greater im than to collect large revenae, 
Captain Graham was to refrain from e country with a view to raising the 
collections, Wellington's Despatches, I. 307. 
2 Wellington's Despatches, I. 569. * Wellington's Despatches, I, 412. 
pasate Be gle 
ellington's . or see Agri s 
® Wellington's Despatches, I. 335. . 
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pillaged and murdered without mercy and no mercy was shown them 
in return, To put down the Bhil rising Bajiray invested ae 
Lakshman the Sarsubhedér or governor of Khéndesh with | 
powers. At the instigation of paces Gosivi one of his 
captains Baléji Lakshman invited a large body of Bhils toa mene 
at Kopargaon on the Godévari, treacherously seized them, 2 : 
threw them down wells. This restored order fora time. But in 
1806 disorder was as general as ever and Trimbakji Denglia who 
was then in charge of the district caused another massacre of Bhils 
at Ghevri-Chandgaon in Shevygaon. He commissioned Néroba Takit 
Patil of Karambha to clear the Gangthadi; and 5000 to 6000 
horse anda large body of infantry were given him. Néroba 
butchered the ‘Phils and all who had any connection with them 
wherever he found them. During fifteen months 15,000 haman 
beings are said to have been massacred, 

After the transfer of Ahmadnagar to the Peshwa the land revenue 
was farmed to the highest bidder. The farmer had not only the right 
to collect the revenue, but to administer civil and criminal justice, 
and so long as he paid the required sum and bribed the court 
favourites no complaints were listened to. Justice was openly sold 
and the mamlatdér of a district was often a worse enemy to the 
husbandmen than the Bhils. In 1816, Trimbakji who had been 
imprisoned at Thana for the murder of Gangddhar Shistri the 
Gaikwar’s ambassador, escaped and wandered about the hilly country 
of Sangamner, rousing the wild tribes, and, in concert with his 
master Bajiriv, making preparations for war. The Pendhéris algo 
began to make raids into the district. In June 1817 under the 
treaty of Poona the Peshwa ceded the fort of Ahmadnagar to the 
English. 

After his defeat at the battle of Kirkee (5th November 1817) 
the Peshwa fled (17th November) past Junnar to Utur and then to 
Bréhmanvéda about ten miles north in the Akola subdivision up the 
Lal pass, and thence to Lingdev about nine miles, Between these 
three places he spent the time from the 17th to the 27th of December. 
As the eastern passes were difficult for guns General Smith who had 
arrived at Sirur on the 17th of December moved to the Nimbedehera 
pass. Heleft Sirur on the 22nd and on the23th reached Hanvantgaon 
nearly on the direct road from Ahmadnagar to Kopargaon. 
From Hanvantgaon he made a long march to Sangamner and on 
the 27th he marched further west to Thogaon. The Peshwa 
sent his tents to the Vasir pass on the 27th as if he intended to cross 
the valley of the Pravara near Akola and roceed by the gr 
road to Nasik, but on hearing of General Smnith’s Beri: 
Sangamner he changed his route and moved to Kotul on the more 
mestern side through Réjur. When General Smith reached 
Thugaon the Peshwa, thinking that he could not pass to the north 
without the risk of being entangled in the hills and overtaken by 
the British troops, retraced hia steps on the 28th and arrived onthe 


1 Grant Duffs Marithas, 635, 
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same day at Utur a distance of nearly twenty miles throngh hills Chapter VIL 


from whence he proceeded southwards. 


After his defeat at Ashtiin Sholépur on the 20th of March 1518 
Béjirivy marched by Nevisa to Kopargaon, and proceeded north 
towards Chandor in Nasik. Bat the approach of Sir Thomas Hislop 
drove him back to Kopargaon whence he fled north-east towards 
Dholkot near Asi where he finally surrendered on the 3rd of June 
1818. Meantime Holkar and the Pendhéris had been defeated, and 
by the treaty of Mandeshvar in January 1818, Holkar surrendered 
to the English all his possessions south of the Satpudds inclading 
Shevgaon. The forts of Harishchandragad and Hunjilgad were 
taken possession of between the 4th and the 8th of May 1818 a 
detachment under Captain Sykes despatched by Major ldridge 
from Chavand in Poona* i 

On the 27th of April 1818 a body of horse entered Nevisa and 
excited considerable alarm. Within three days they were dispersed 
and returned to their villages, Dharmiéji Pratéprav committed great 
depredations and cruelties in Shevgaon.? Before General Smith’s 
arrival a detachment, commanded by Major Macleod of the Auxiliary 
Horse, had marched from Ahmadnagar at the requisition of 
Captain Pottinger against Dharméji Pratdpréy, the only individual 
who remained in arms on the south side of the Godidvari. The 
insurgent dispersed his banditti, and disappeared; but General 
Smith sent out a sufficient reinforcement to Major Macleod, to 
enable him to reduce Dharmaji’s forts and to cut off the means of 
renewing the rebellion.t The whole of the dominions of the Peshwa 
and those of the Holkar in the Deccan were taken possession of by 
the British government. Sindia had held half of Shevgaon and the 
Shrigonda pargana. The greater part of the Korti pargana, includ- 
ing the present sub-divisions of Karjat and part of Shrigonda was 
noder Rav Rambha Nimbalkar till 1821 when it was given to the 
English. Ahmadnagar with the country between the Chandor hills 
and the Bhima was placed under Captain Pottinger. Little difficulty 
was found in restoring order, The country was exhausted, and the 

eople willingly obeyed any power that could protect them. The 
Peshwa’s disbanded soldiers settled in their villages, the hill forts 
were dismantled, and their garrison gradually reduced. Near the 
Sahyddris the country was in the hands of the Koli Naiks. Th 
and the Bhil Naiks were sent for, and allowances and villages which 
they already held were confirmed to them on the understanding 
that they should keep the neighbouring country quiet. Ahmad- 
nagar very soon enjoyed more complete rest than it had known for 
years, . 

When the British government took possession of Ahmadnagar 
much of it was almost ruined. According to Mr, Elphinstone 
the east of Gangthadi, though open and fertile, was almost entirely 
uninhabited since the famine of 1803 and 1804 in which years out 





‘ Pendhari and Mardtha Wars, 177-180. * Pendhdri and Maratha Wars, 274. 
1 Pendhdri and Manitha Wars, 273. 
‘Mr, Elphinstone, Mth May 1818; Pendhdri and Maratha Wars, 343. 
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of 180 villages in Neviisa only twenty-one were inhabited. The 
country between that and Ahmadnagar was better and the plains 
south of Ahmadnagar were for many marches one sheet of the 
richest cultivation. Still im 1819 more than half of the arable 
land was waste, and in Parner the sub-division next to Sirur in 
Poona the country was a wilderness. 


On the 19th of August 1521 a desperate fight took place in the 
Ahmadnagar jail. The convicts overpowered the guard and seized 
their weapons. Some of the convicts escaped and the rest shut 
themselves in the jail and held it until troops arrived with a gon, 
The door was blown open and the military charged the convicts who 
were not dispersed till twenty-nme were killed and sixty-two 
wounded.! 

On the 19th of October 1822, on the confession of Narsingrdy a 
servant of Chintémanréy Purandhare of Sangli,a plot was dis- 
covered for collecting troops in Sindia’s villages of Belipur, Sonai 
Bomni, and Jamgaon, and at Nandurbar im Khéndesh. Whey were 
to meet at Lasur and were to be joined by others from Hindus 
when a general attack was to be made on the British posts* 

Nearly twenty years of British rule passed before the warlike Kolis 
of the western hills were brought to ze hg The beginning of troubles 
arose out of an unfortunate mistake. Ramji Bhangria, who in his 
youth had been a famous ontlaw and during the latter years of Baji- 
riv’s reign had become a most useful police officer, on the establish- 
ment of British rule, waited on the Collector and was appointed chief 
constable or jamdddr of one of the hill police posts. According to 
custom in addition to his pay, Ramji received as a yearly meeting 
or bhet present from every village a rupee, a fowl, and somerice, an 
a sheep from every flock that passed through his charge, Ré&mji 
did good service until an order came that no Government servant 
was to take any present in addition to his pay. This order was 
applied to Ramjiand his chickens ; he wrote to ask that an exception 
might be made in his favour, and as he got no answer to his letters 
he asked for his discharge. His discharge was refused and he was 
given six months’ leave. At the end of the six months’ leave as 
nothing was done to raise his salary or to make up for his loss of 
perquisites he went into outlawry, Rmji Bhingria’s chief supporter 
wasa Koli named Govindriy Khari. Govindrdv had been commandant 
of the hill fort of Ratangad about twenty-two miles west of Akola 
under the Peshwa. On the Peshwa’s fall he remained staunch to his 
master, and under the plea of age, refused employment under the 
British government. In the reductions of hill fort garrisons which 
followed the establishment of order, twelve of Govindréy’s Kins- 
men, who had formed part of the Ratangad garrison, were thrawn out 
of employment and were also deprived of the revenues of a villa 
to which as commandants of the fort they had hereditary claims. 
Govindrav and his kinsmen and several other discontented people 
went to the hills and in the latter part of 1828 were joined 


1 Mr. T, C, Hamilton, C, 8. 2 Mr, T. C, Hamilton, 0.8, 
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by Rémji Bhangria from the Konkan. In Jeery 1829, in 
consequence of news that there were several hundred Kolis in 
the Akola hills and that the people were in great alarm, Captain 
Mackintosh went with a detachment of police to the Sahyddris. 
At first, though almost no village had not its two or three 
representatives in the gang, no information could be got. The 
Brahman kulkarnis, some of whom were abetting the rising, 
advised that troops should not be sent after the Kolis but that some 
arrangement should be made to redress their grievances. Captain 
Mackintosh for a time took little notice of the gang beyond send- 
ing them word that no letters or petitions could be attended to till 
they had laid down their arms. He busied himself in accustomin 
his men to the roughest tracts which the Kolis used, an 
gathered information regarding the strength of the outlaws, the 
names of their leaders, the people who were likely to help them, 
and the places where they were in the habit of meeting. He also 
took pains to gain the goodwill and co-operation of a number of 
the people. When his information was completed a detachment 
from Bhiwndi was stationed at the bottom of the passes leading 
into the Konkan, and other detachments from Malegaon, Ahmad- 
nagar, and Poona were posted in the most suitable places, and lightly 
equipped parties kept constantly searching the Kolis’ haunts and 
lurking places. A few days before the troops came the insurgents 
had plundered three villages. The insurgents had soon to break 
into small parties. Many of the insurgents finding how all the ways 
were blocked and guarded, fled, and the rest were greatly perplexed 
by finding guards posted over their favourite ponds and drinkin 
places, ‘'he people gave great help and officers and men pace 
with unceasing zeal. In two months the two chiefs and over 
eighty of their followers were marched into Ahmadnagar. Though 
the chiefs were secured the rising was not at an end. Rama Kirva, 
one of the leaders in the rising, a stout and powerful man with an 
extremely fine figure and good features noted for excelling all the 
Kolis in agility, had escaped south before the final success against 
the gang. In July 1830 he was joined by Bhils and he and his 
gang gave great trouble plundering both above and below the 
Sahyddris, The troops under Captain Luykin of the 17th Regi- 
ment N. L, Lieutenant Lloyd of the 11th Regiment, and Lieutenant 
Forbes of the 13th worked with the greatest energy. The people 
gave the troups important help and the thoroug eee. of 
the hills which two years’ experience supplied enabled the troops to 
give the insurgents no rest. A number of prisoners were taken to 
Poona and Thana, and Rdma Kirva and several other notorious 
leaders were taken to Ahmadnagar where Kirva was executed,! 


In 1845 the Kolis were again troublesome. One Koli outlaw 
whose name is still fresh in the district was Raghoji Bhangria of 
Nasik. He made a raid on some Marwari Vanis who applied to the 
police. During the investigation the police asked Raghoji’s mother 
where her son was hiding; and when she refused to tell she was put 





1 Capt, J. Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc, I. 257-263 
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to torture. Enraged at this outrage Raghoji gathered a band of 
Kolis and wandering through the Nasik and A nagar districts 
cut the nose off of every Miewéri he could lay hands on. Almost all 


village Marwiairis fled in terror to the district towns and the puremit 
of the police was so hot that mie ia had to break his band and 
disappear. He avoided capture for many years, At last in 1847 
he was caught at Pandharpur by Lieutenant afterwards General Gell. 
As some of his raids been accompanied with murder, he was 
hanged and many of the leading men punished.! 

*During the 1557 mutinies Ahmadnagar was the scene of consider- 
able disturbance. The rebels were about 7000 Bhils of South 
Nasik and North Ahmadnagar. Detachments of troops were sta- 
tioned to guard the frontier against raids from the Nizém’s domi- 
fions, and to save the large towns from the chance of Bhil attacks, 
The work of scattering the Bhil gatherings and hunting the rebels 
was left almost entirely to the police who were strengthened by the 
raising of a special Koli corps and by detachments of infantry and 
cavalry. The first gathering of Bhils was under the leadership of 
one Bhagoji Nd&ik. This chief, who had been an officer in the 
Ahmadnagar police, in 1855 was convicted of rioting and obstruct- 
ing the police and was sentenced to imprisonment. On his release 
he was required to find security for his good behaviour for a year, 
Shortly after the year was over, in consequence of the order for a 
general disarming, Bhigoji left his village of Nandur-Shingote in 
the Sinnar subdivision of Nasik, about five miles to the north of the 
Ahmadnagar boundary. Being a man of influence he was soon 
joined by some fifty of his tribe and took a position about a mile 
from his village, commanding the Poona-Nésik road. After a few 
days (4th October 1857) Lieutenant J. W. Henry, the Superintendent 
of Police, arrived at Nandur-Shingote and was jomed by his 
assistant Lieutenant now Colonel T. Thatcher, and Mr. A. L. Taylor 
inspecting postmaster. The police force under Lieutenant 
consisted of thirty constables and twenty revenue messengers 
with swords. Lieutenant Henry told the mimlatdars of Sangamner 
and Sinnar to send for Bhigoji and induce him to submit. Bh uroyi 
refused unless he received two years’ back pay and unless some 
arrangement was made for his maintenance, On receiving this 
message, the police were ordered to advance against his position. 
The first shot killed a man immediately behind Lieutenant Henry. 
The officers dismounted, but before they had advanced many yards 
were met by a volley, and Lieutenant Henry fell wounded. He 
regained his feet, and, pressing on, received a mortal wound in the 
chest. The attack was continued under Lientenant Thatcher and 
the Bhils retreated. This unfortunate engagement excited the 
whole Bhil population. A fresh gang of about 100 Bhils was 
raised by Patharji Naik in the Rahuri sub-division, but it was soon 
dispersed by Major now Lientenant General Montgomery, the 
new superintendent of police. On the 18th of Octoberan engagement 





* Details of Raghoji Bhéngria’s capture are given In the Thana Statistical Account 
* Major H, Daniell, formerly Superintendent of Police, Ahmadnagar, . 
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took place in the hills of Shamsherpur in Akola, between Bhagoji’s 
men and a detachment of troops and police under Colonel Macan of 
the 26th Native Infantry, in which Lieutenant Graham who was on 
special police duty and Mr. F. 5, Chapman of the Civil Service who 
accompanied the force were wounded. As disorder was widespread, 
Captain now General Nuttall, who succeeded Lieutenant Graham, 
was ordered to raise a corps of Kolis, the hereditary rivals of the 
Bhils, who, in Maratha times, had been among the bravest of the 
Mavlis or West Deccan footmen. The corps was recruited chiefly 
in the hilly parts of Akola, of Junnar in Poona, and of Nasik. In 
December 1857 a hundred men armed with their own swords and 
muskets were fit for the field, and so useful did they prove, that in 
January and February 1858 a second levy of 110 was ordered, and 
shortly after the cae bs of the corps was increased to 600 men 
with a commandant and adjutant.’ 

In raising the corps Captain Nuttall dealt with the heads of the 
different clans, promising them rank and position nen Pere to 
the number of recruits they brought to the corps. Jdvji Naik 
Bomla, the chief of the Bomla clan, was made the head of the corps 
and «a brother of the famous outlaw Righoji Bhangria and other 
leading men were chosen as officers, Drill masters were Jent by 
the Abmadnagar police, and, in spite of the want of leisure, the 
Kolis mastered their drill with the ease of born soldiers, and proved 
skilful skirmishers among hills and in rough [argon In 1858 the 
rebels were chiefly engaged in Nasik, Khandesh, and the Nizfim’s 
dominions and gave no trouble in Ahmadnagar. In the hot weather 
(April-May) of 1859, the Bhils under Bhagoji and Harji Naiks 
again appeared im the district, On the 5th of July after a forced 
march, Captain Nuttall came upon the Bhils near Ambhora Dara 
eight miles south-east of Sangamner. The Bhils took a strong posi- 
tion from which they were driven by twenty-five men of the Koli 
Corps with a loss of ten killed, including Yashvant Bhigoji’s son, 
several wounded, and three prisoners among whom was Harji Naik 
one of the leaders. In October 1859 parties of Bhils were reported 
to be gathering in the Nizim’s territory with the intention of join- 
ing Bhigoji. In the British districts also they were again becoming 
uneasy and excited. Under these circumstances a detachment of 
Native Infantry was kept posted along the frontier which was 
constantly patrolled by strong parties of the Poona Irregular Horse. 
On the 26th of October, Bhigoyi plundered the village of Korhila in 
Kopargaon and carried off property worth about £1800 (Rs. 18,000). 
He was closely pursued by Captain Nuttall for nearly a fortnight 
along the rough Sahyddri country, down to the Konkan, and up 
again into Ahmadnagar, but by very rapid and secret marches 
always succeeded in baulking his pursuers. At last on the 11th 
of November the rebels were pursued by Mr. now Sir Prank Souter, 
the newly appointed police superintendent of the district, and at 
Mithsagar, in the Sinnar sub-division of Nasik, in a hand to hand 
fight Bhigoji and most of his followers were killed and the rebellion 


1 Details are given in the Population Chapter, 
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brought to an end.’ The Nizdm Bhils who were awaiting Bhagoji’s 
arrival dispersed, and on the 20th, in falling back resis British 
frontier with a loss of forty killed were attacked and routed bya 
detachment of the Haidarabad contingent under Lieutenant Podler. 
On the 12th of November a large of Bhils, under an influen- 
tial chief, a relative of Bhagoji’s, left Sonai in Nevésa to joi 
Bhagoji. On hearing of his death they turned towards Khan 
where they were ht. As they hadcommitted no crimes they 
were pardoned and allowed to return to their homes. Though dis- 
turbances were at an end posts of regular troops were maintained 
till 1860. When the regular troops were withdrawn their 
were taken by detachments of the Koli corps. The Koli 
continued to pe this outpost duty till March 1861, when they 
were disbanded, and all, except a few who entered the poli 
returned to their former life of tillage and field labour. The 
wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead of nee 
disturbances, as had o happened before and has happen 
since, the disciplined Kolis were a powerful element in Beatie 
disorder. Under Captain Nuttall’s patient and kindly care, an 
by the example of his oening bravery and untiring energy, they 
roved a most orderly, well disciplined, active, and courageous 
Tones. They showed themselves superior to the Bhils in stren 
and spirit, and, in their two and a Malt years of active service five 
times earned the special thanks of Government. 

In ‘1873, one Honya Bhégoji Kenglia, an influential Koli of 
Jamburi in Poona, at the head of a well trained gang began a 
series of attacks on the moneylenders who habitually cheat and 
oppress the hill tribes and at intervals drive them into crime. 

onya’s robberies extended over the western parts of Poona 
Ahmadnagar and Nasik and the eastern sub-divisions of Thana. 
They became so numerous and daring that in 1874 a special police 
ey of 175 armed men under Colonel Scott and Mr, W. F. 
sinclair C. S. was detached for his arrest and proclamations were 
issued offering rewards of £100 (Rs. 1000) for Honya and £20 to 
£60 (Rs. 200-600) for any of his followers. In spite of these 
measures Honya managed to evade pursuit till July 1876 when he 
was caught by Major H. Daniell then superintendent of police. In 
1875 the spirit of disorder spread from the Kolis to the peace-loving 
Kunbis of the plain country and between May and J uly chiefly in 
Parner, Shrigonda, Nagar, and Karjat twenty-two cases of assaults 
on moneylenders by bands of villagers were committed. Troops 


were called to the aid of the police and the disturbance was pat 
down. 


SU 


? Details are given in the Nasik Statistical Account, 203-4, 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE LAND: 


SECTION L—ACQUISITION AND STAFF. 


Tus lands of the district of Ahmadn have been ngned by con- 
quest, cession, andexchange. Most of the country fell to the British 
on the overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. In 1822, His Highness the 
Nizam, by a treat a“. the 1 Grae ganas ee ra vil- 
s, sixteen in Nagar, five in Jim , twenty in Shrigon sixty- 
rein Karjat, and one inShevgaon. In 1861, His Peoiaace Sindia, 
by a treaty dated the 12th of December 1860, in exchange for other 
lands, ceded 120 villages, ten in Nagar, thirteen in Parner, fourteen 
in Shrigonda, one in Karjat, two in Nevdsa, seventy-seven in Shey- 
n,and three in Kopargaon. In 1865, His Highness Holkar, under 
overnment Resolution 4157 dated the 30th of December 1867, in 
exchange forother lands, ceded three vi in Shrigonda, and under 
Government Revenue Order 4470 dated the 28th of November 1868, 
in exchange for other lands, ceded one village in Kopargaon. In 
1870, His Highness the Nizam, under Government Resolution 3519 
dated the 22nd of July 1870, in exchange for other lands, ceded two 
villages in the Nagar sub-division. 
The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an officer 
led Collector on a yearly pay of £2160 (Rs.21,600). This officer, 
who is also the chief magistrate and executive head of the district, 
is aided in his work of general supervision by a staff of four assist- 
ants, of whom three are covenanted and one is an uncovenanted 
servant of Government. The sanctioned yearly salaries of the 
covenanted assistants range from £600 to £1080 (Rs. 6000 - Rs. 10,800); 





1 Materials for the Land History of Ahmadnagar include, besides elaborate 
survey tables prepared in 1879 by Mr, Fforde of the Revenue Survey, Mr. Elphinstone’s 
ane dated the 25th of October 1519 (Ed. 1872); Mr. Chaplin's Report dated the 
Mr. Boyd's Report 908 dated the 20th of November 1828 (Lithsereghed. Papers) 

r. ‘s Report t e 26 ‘ovember 1828 ( ) 
ieiieacet t Selections 157 of 1821-29 ; Mr, Williamson's Report 2610 Pated the 23rd 
of November 1835 ; Mr. Vibart’s Report 311 dated the 24th of big” Sig ; Survey 
Reports in Bom. Gov. Sel. ChVIL. CXXITL and CXXX. and in Gov. Rev. 
Rec, 207 of 1848, 212 of 1848, 204 of 1849, and 207 of 1849; Annual JamAbandi and 
other Reports and Statements in Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 47 of 1822, 50 of 1522, 68 
of 1823, 72 of 1823, 74 of 1523, 117 of 1825, 123 of 1825, 156 of 1827, 207 of 1828, 
351 of 1831, 352 of 1831, 406 of 1832, 452 of 1833, 548 of 1534, 625 of 1835, 691 of 1836, 
692 of 1836, 769 of 1837, 968 of 1839, 1092 of 1840, 1235 of 1541, 1339 of 1842, 1445 
of 1843, 1664 of 1844, 9 of 1845, 11 of 1847, 10 of 1848, 13 of 1849, 13 of 1850, 11 of 
1851, 12 of 1851, 11 of 1852, 13 of 1856, 17 (Part 1) of 1856, 10 of 1857, 11 (Part 2) of 
1857, 18 (Part 2) of 1858, 18 (Part 5) of 1859, 9 of 1860, 11 of 1861, 236 of. 1862-1864 
Gov. Res. on Revenue Settlement Reports for 1373-74, Rev. Dept. 6092 dated the 
27th of October 1875, and Bom. Pres. Genl. Adm. Reports since 1872-73; Season 
Keports in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 90 of 1861, 235 of 1862-1864, 75 of 1866, 57 
59 of 1868, 65 ot 1800, 08 ot 1871, 81 of 1872, 89 of 1873; and the printed Acquisi- 
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Chapter VIII. the salary of the uncovenanted assistant is £720 (Rs. 7200) a year. 
The Land For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under the 
Collector’s charge are distributed among eleven sub-divisions, all of 
ae which are generally entrusted to the three covenanted assistant 
Titakeiat collectors. The fourth assistant, styled the head-quarter or husur 
‘ ; deputy collector, is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These 
officers are also assistant magistrates, and those of them who hold 
revenue charges have, under the presidency of the Collector, the 
chief management of the different administrative bodies, local fund 
and municipal committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 
"Sub- Divisional Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the revenne 
_ Officers, charge of each fiscal division is placed in the hands of an officer styled 
“aaa These Seacreaanree = who are also entrusted with 
magisterial powers, have year aries ing from £180 to £300 
ite aalepgaie 5G 
Village Officers, In revenue and police matters the charge of the Government 
villages is entrails 1352 headmen, all of whom are hereditary, 
The headmen are nearly all Marithis or Kunbis. A few Mali, 
Brahman, and Musalmin headmen are scattered over the district, 
and in the west of Akola many vill are under Kolis and one or 
two-are under Thikars. Of the 1552 headmen 125 attend to matters 
of police only, while 1227 perform both revenue and police duties. 
Their yearly endowments depend on the vil revenue, varying 
from Gs. dd. to £18 98, 14d. (Rs. O¢-184y%) and averaging £5 6s, 
44d. (Re. 33,4). In many villages, besides the headman, members 
of his family are in receipt of state grants representing a yearly sum 
~ of £496 (Rs. 4960), of which £493 (Rs. 4950) are met by grants of 
‘= land and £3 (Rs. 30) are paidin cash. Of £4983 (Rs. 49,830), the 
total yearly charge on account of the headmen of villages and their 
families, £493 (Rs. 4930) are met by grants of land and £4490 
(Rs. 44,900) are paid in cash. To keep the village accounts, P 
- statistics, and help the village headmen, a body of 991 village 
accountants or kulkarnis are employed. Of these fifteen are stipen- 
diary and the rest hereditary, All of them are Brihmans. Every 
village accountant has an average charge of 1} villages containing 
on an average 780 one and yielding a yearly revenue of about 
£155 (Rs. 1330). The kulkarni’s yearly pay varies from 13. 3d. to 
£29 9s, l$d. (Rs. 62-254y%) and averages £6 10s, 7jd. (Re. G55). 
so nee ‘Saag re = ae of village accountants amounts 
© £6475 (Ks. 64,730), of which £6429 (Rs. 64,29) id i 
and £44 (Rs, 440) in land, (Be: CS) are ee 
Village Servants. Under the headmen and accountants are 8694 village servyan 
who are liable both for revenue and for police duties. 'T ee 
either Musalmdns or they are Hindus of the Mang, Koli, Ramoshi, 
Bhil, Mhar, Kunbi, and Kaikédi castes. ‘The total yearly cost of this 
establishment amounts to £3035 (Rs. 30,350), beg 6s 114d. 
(Rs. 3 as. 7) to each man, ora cost to each village of £2 9s. Shd. 
(Rs. 24as. 134). Of the whole amount, £1830 (Rs. 18,300) are paid 
in cash and £1205 (Rs. 12,050) are met by grants of land: 
The ave early cost of | i 
Piaccigae rae yearly village establishments may be thus 
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This is equal to a charge of £11 17s. 44d. (Rs.118}}) a village or 
about eleven per cent of the district land revenue. 


SECTION IL—HISTORY,. 

The earliest revenue settlements of which traces remained at the 
beginning of British rule, seem to be the division of the land into 
plots or estates known as munda, kaa, and tikis or thikds. These 
names seem to be of Dravidian that is of suuthern or eastern origin." 
They need not date from times further back than the northern 
eloment in Marathi, as, among the great Hindu dynasties who ruled 
the Deccan before the Musalman invasion in 1294, perhaps the 
Rashtrakutas (760-973) and the Chilukyaés (973-1184) and probably 
the Devgiri Yadavs (1150-1510) were of southern or eastern origi 
The mund or large estate was a rregate of ae or fikas 
together or se te, or part together part ai gears assessment 
on Ge mund ans fixed Bese ‘or all the lands in the estate or 
mund, good, fair, and bad. In the settlement of ius or small estates 
the division of the village lands was into smaller parcels than munds, 
and, unlike the assessment on tikds or shets, the assessment on each 
kas in a village was the same. 

The next system of revenne management of which traces remained 
was Malik Ambar’s. This was introduced at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by the Ahmadnagar minister Malik Ambar 
(1600-1626). It was a new system based on the system introduced 
in the Moghal territories in Upper India and partially in Gujarat 
and Khaéndesh by Akbar’s (1556-1605) minister Todar Mal. 
According to Major Jervis,” Malik Ambar's chief change was to make 
the settlement direct with the village instead of with the district 
hereditary revenue superintendents and accountants, the deshmukhs 
or degaig and the deshpdndes. His next step was, by careful mea- 
suring and classing, which however seem to have been confined to 
a portion only of the arable area,* to find the yield of the land, and 
to fix one-third of the yield as the government share. When some 
years of experience had shown the average amount of grain due to 
government and the average price of grain, the grain share was 
changed into a money payment. The village headmen were made 
hereditary and responsible for the village rental. An average or 
normal fone called the tankha was fixed for each plot of land 
surveyed and for each village. Unlike Todar Mal’s settlement this 
average money payment was not fixed permanently. It represented 
the sum due ina normal year. The actual collections varied from 








* See Thina Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, AITT. 550, 

* Jervis’ Konkan, 66, See Thana Stat. Acct. Bombay Gazetteer, XTIT, 553-554. 

+ East India Papers, IV, 732-733; Poona Statistical Account (Bombay Gazetteer) 
Chapter VILL 317-319. 
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Chapter VIII. year to year with the crops: Malik Ambar’s system combined 
The Land. the two great merits of a moderate and certain tax and the posses- 


History. 
Malik Ambar. 


sion by the cultivators of an interest in the soil. Instead of keeping 
the state sole landowner Malik Ambar sought to strengthen the 
government by giving the people a definite interest in the soil they 
tilled. He made a considerable portion of the land private property. 
The lands of the village were considered the joint property of the ~ 
township ; the fallow land was the common for the pasture of the 
cattle ; and the ploughed land was either the property of individual 
villagers or it was tilled by the headman’s tenants who received a 
portion of the crop. It appears to have been a principle of his 
wise administration to encourage the possession of private landed 
property as a means of attaching the cultivators to the soil, and 
making over in perpetuity to them what is useful to government 
so long as cultivators continue to till it. At the same time his_ 
settlement was with the village head for a lamp sum not with 
individual holders for an acre rate. The assessment is described as 
being fixed by tankha and rakba, that is apparently by a lump 
Se frags from a lump area, or the share to be levied from individuals 
ng left in each village to be settled between the landholders 
and their headman or pétil.* 

Malik Ambar’s tankha or ideal average rental was continued 
without change by various persons whose names were handed down 
by oral tradition and were still known in 1822, The tankha accounts 
which were uced by the district officers in 1822 were declared 

be from information handed down from generation to 


to 
» generation; and this assertion was corroborated by the scraps of 


> © 
* 


The Mardthds, 


e oldest available papers, and occasional measurements showed 
that the areas given in the tankha were correct. In 1822 Captain 
Pottinger noticed that the tankha of many villages considerably 
exceeded the kamdl or total fixed under Maratha surveys made in 
1769-70 (Fasli 1179) 

The revenue system which the English found in force when they 
conquered Ahmadnagar in 1818 took its rise in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. About 1670 the Mardthés appear as free- 
booters without any fixed dominion. Their first demand was one- 
fourth of the land revenue due to the existing government. Ip 





' Grant Duff (Marithds, 43) gives the following summary of t hanges intro- 
duced by Malik Ambar: ‘He abolished dtehn by nace cy committed the 
management to Brahman agents under Muhammadan euperintendence ; he restored 
such parts of the village establishment as had fallen into decay and he revived a 
mode of assessing the tields by collecting a moderate proportion of the actual 
in kind, which after the experience of several seasons was commuted for a payment 
in ninemsn: bmisiee to the rears It is stated that his assess- 
ment was o- ¢ produ: t traditi is money commu- 
tation was only one-third. 7 tessa 3 

: y ronson One ae one Gazetteer, XII. 267-268. 

ceording to Capt. Pottinger, 31st July 1822, the ancient custom Deccan 
was that, = he deducting all Aakddrs’ or claimants’ rights vecneeak ae 
one-half of the net produce of dry crop or jirdyat land and one-third of the produce of 
ncxcenpg wandorce: This method waa called batdi or division, The tankha is 
ve been framed with reference to the produce of the soil. The tankha 
was es on the average prices of grain for a series of years, In most places 
money-rent was first substituted for payment in kind when the tankha rental waa 
tablished, and in a fow places at a more recent period. East India Papers, IV, 732, 747. 
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1717 the Maratha claim to the one-fourth or chauth and the one- 
tenth or sardeshmukhi of the revenue was acknowledged by the 
Mo general Husain Ali Khan? About 1720 the Maréthds 
made many assignments of revenue to individual chiefs and others 
for whom it was politic to make provision. Besides these grants of 
portions of the revenue, many proprietors held and collected the 
rents of various estates. The whole system was complicated and 
confused. Uncertainty as to the amount of revenue due and as to 
the persons to whom it should be paid caused the people constant 
suffering. 

About 1769 (Fasli 1179), during the administration of Peshwa 
Madhavray Ballél (1761-1772), rate of assessment was indroduced, 


' Khafikh4n (Muntakhabu-l-Lubab in Elliot’s Hi of India, VIL. 467-468) gives 
vernment that 


the following details for the 1718, The M go 
thero was to be paid to the of R4ja Shahu a fourth part of what the amina, 
kroria, anil shekhdars collected as land revenue and as r from the 


lands and from the jdgirddre. It was also settled that in addition to the fourth share 
which they were to get from the receipts of the jdgirddrs, they were to receive from 
the rayats ten per cent as sardeshmukhi, Altogether they were to receive thi 
percent upon the total collections, (andalso) upon the abedh« i, 
sind fat, and other charges, as shown in the account of the collections, According 
to thin account they were to receive y half the total revenue recorded in the 
government rent-roll, and the collections were thus shared by the 
collectors of Raja Shaha. This arrangement, by which they were to collect all 

fell very hard on the rayats, and on the tery baer end on gob med for in every 
district there were two collectors, one the kamdvisddr the other the gumdata 
of sardeskmukhi, On the roll of the collections the si of the shirasteddr of the 
sardeshmukhi was first placed,and what was required y the rules on that account was 
to be taken separately. The tion and life of the of government and of the 
jagirddrs became irksome. ides these there were two separate collectors of the 
rahddri or road duties in each district, Ln consequence of the negligence of the saujdara 
and the power of the enemy, these had for some time their positions in 
different places, and exacted half rupee or one rapee for each bullock and cart 
from merchants, and whatever they pleased from other persons, They exacted twice 
or three times more than the most tyrannical faujddrs. Now also, since the days 
of the peace, the former grievance remained bat it was aggravated by more taking 
part init, In the nt state of things there were in each district three 0g 

e 


i 


collectors of Raja Shaha, with parties of and footmen stationed at th 
the -house where the land revenue, the adyar, and the tolls were collected. 
Besides this, there were in many places villages which had been laid waste by the 
Marithds, and which had been again brought into cultivation, under ial agreements, 
such as the districts about Nandurbdér in Khandesh, in Berar, and in other places. 
ae ree no heed to the special contracts made by Husain Ali Khan; bat conceding 
the third share belonging to the jdgirddr, they made the following arrangement, 
They recognized three shares ; one was for the jdgirddr, one they took themselves, and 
the third they left to the rayats, In revenue and civil matters the orders and 
the action of the enemy prevailed over the authority of the faujddra and jdgirddrs. 
At the time of the peace Husain Ali Khan determined and issued strict injunctions 
that the rakddri should not be exacted, as in the days before the peoes, from 
merchants and travellers at the rate of three rupees or foar upon each bullock and 
cart, as if faujddr and harsh officials were acting. But it was no good. In several 
ricts there was no longer any plundering of villages and caravans ; but, asin 

former days, travellers and wanderers paid the rahddri, and went on bes pene without 
interruption. Villages which had been ravaged by plunderers or ¢ com 
desolate by the tyranny of rapacious managers were now restored to cultivation. 
Husain Ali delivered a sanad containing the conditions of peace under his seal to the 
agents of Raja Shahn, and made no delay in ean Pong @ royal grast confirmi 
this document. He introduced the agents of Raja Shahu everywhere and he 
that Bal4ji Vishvandth and Jamndji, two of the a a officers of Raja Shahu, should 
stay with a suitable escort in Aurangabad as deputy and agent or eakil of the Raja, 
80 that all civil and revenue matters might be settled through them. 

* The Collector gives the date 1769 and the name MAdhavray Nardyan, but his 
administration was between 1774 and 1796. The name of Madhavray Ballal is therefore 
given in the text and the date left unchanged. 
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Chapter VIII. sk pune pee or cel aS es. was 
na La one of much greater agricult sperity than prevailed for many 
- znd years either Tefore or after ths Beltich’ acouscioa The t 

Ligiencra settlement is generally supposed to have been undertaken to ascertain 
The Mardthds the exact value of the soil, and the highest rent it would bear 
consistent with the prosperity of the country.* Great pains are said 
to have been taken to employ intelligent and upright officers. 
After a short trial, m the Sinnar sub-division now (1884) in Nasik, 
the kamal assessment was found not to bear equally on the soil, and 
in its place, with the sanction of Nana Fadnavis, an older settle- 
ment known as the kashandi bigha was introduced. In some 
sub-divisions, probably because they were already sufficiently highly 

assessed, the kami! rental was never introduced. 

During the time of Nana Fadnavis (1774-1800) the village rental 
was divided into three parts. First the village expenses were pai 
and the claims of village servants met; second the state revenue 
was set apart ; third the remainder was divided among officers and 
chiefs to whom it was advisable to give a local interest and local 
authority. Provision for the state share of the revenue seems to have 
been made in three ways. By allotting to the state the rents of 
certain whole villages or groups of villages; by deducting from the 
full village rent a share for the state and distributing the balance of 
the rent among chiefs and officers ; by nominally dividing the whole 
village rents amon g chiefs and by srediviah g certain of these allotments 
for the use of the head of the state. When as much of the revenue 
ofa tract of country as was required, or as seemed advisable, had been 

- taken for the state, the remainder, in some villages the whole net 

: rental, in other villages part of the net rental, was distributed in 
claims or amals to state officers and chiefs. The system by which 

> these shares were allotted and collected was elaborate and uncertain. 
It differed greatly even in neighbouring villages of the same district. 

‘The usual plan was to divide the available rental into a certain number 

of shares of £11 5s.(Rs.112) each. From each share of £11 5s. 

(Rs. 1124) £158. (Rs,12}) were deducted for sardeshmukhi that 

is for the overlord’s share which was sometimes set apart for the 

head of the state and sometimes allotted to the Pratinidhi or 

Premier. Of the remaining hundred a half to two-thirds was 

set apart for the proprietor of the estate or jdgir to which the 





' Mr. Harrison, Collector, 28th September 1836, Rev, Rec. 692 of 1836, 33-34. 
“Ttisa question whether famd! meant the highest rent the whole arable land 
of the village could bear or the highest rent that could safely be levied from the area 
under tillage when the vettlement was made. The latter seems the more . 
meaning, In 1920, Captain Robertson, the Collector of Poona, wrote (East India Papers 
TV. 496-427): In 1757-58 on attempt was made to introduce a revenue 
settlement by measuring the land and by classing and arranging its quality and 
fixing an average rate for each village. This settlement was introduced in great 
part of the Junnar district between 1758 and 1768 and in the country round Foona 
ato Inter date. The result was termed the hamdl. The kom! as it existed in Poona 
in 1820 scemed to be the assessment on the land actually occupied and paying rent 
Coot Bobi the arr ena ther with the ahirdya or extra revenue, In 
obertson’s opinion i i i increase eof culti 
tion and of the inten réeana. sere ete < a 


~ * Capt. Pottinger, 3st July 1§22, East India Papers IV. 731, 
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aie belonged. The distribution of the remaining half or one- 
third varied greatly. Four to thirty per cent were set apartas cess 
or balti for some officer or chief; one totwo per cent to another 
officer as sahotra literally six per cent; eleven to thirty-two per 
cent to some one else as mokasa or military service grant; one 
to three per cent as nim-chanuthai literally half a fourth that is an 
eighth or twelve and a half per cent; and twenty-five per cent as 
evardj that is originally the part due to government. Asan example of 
the distribution of shares Captain Pottinger quotes the case of Mekhri 
village. In Mekhri, of every £11 5s, (Rs. 112}), £1 5s.(Rs. 124) were 
set apartas sardeshmukhi orthe overlord’s share, £7 10s, (Rs.75) as jagir 
or the proprietor’s share, and £2 10g, (Rs.25) as evaraj or the govern- 
ment share. Of the twenty-five percent government share or svardj 
18} were allotted under the head of mokasa or reward for military 
service and 6{ under the head of babti or cesses. In the 18] 
mokdea were included sixteen of original and 114 of extra mokisaand 
1yi of sahotra at six per cent. In the 64 babti were included 4}} 
of original or ain babtt and 1s of nim-chauthai that is half a fourth 
or twelve and a half per cent. The proprietor or jagirdar who in 
most cases had much the largest share, generally made the revenue 
settlement for the year, representatives of the other claimants being 
present and each collecting his employer's share. ‘The village officers 
generally settled the share to which each claimant had aright. If 
the amount was doubtful the local records were consulted, and if the 
correctness of the local records was questioned, an appeal lay to the 
central records at Poona.’ 


The management of a district was entrusted to an officer styled 
subheddar whose charge was divided into sub-divisions each under the 
management of a kamivisdar or mamlatdér? The authority of the 
subhedar closely corresponded to the authority of a Collector under 
the English Government. He was vested with Sasori control over 
the heads of sub-divisions or kamévisdirs. He had power to 
punish theft, peculation, and other offences not amounting to capital 
crimes. He superintended the conduct of all grades of government 
officers,and,ifhediscovered mal practices, he suspended the delinquents 
and reported the matter to government. His authority was of 
great use in adjusting boundary disputes between villages or 
pba concerning the right of hill pasture and waste lands, the 
division of the water of streams, and similar matters. The mamlatdar 
or kamavisddr decided suits that were submitted to him by the con- 
sent of both parties, or he ordered village councils or panchayats to sit 
and settle them. He could not inflict any severe punishment without 
the subheddr’s sanction. Subhedérs and kamdvisddrs were paid by 
assignments on the revenue of their charge. The assignments 





' Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 741 - 743. 
* Captain Pottinger, 3st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 755. The Ahmad- 
papers styled the officer in charge of a district sarsuiAeddr. The word 
suteddr has been used in preference, as, according to the usual practice, sareubheddr 
ls applied to a higher officer, the head of a province such as Khandesh or Gujarat. 
For the relative authority of subheddr and bamdrisddr, see Captain Pottingor's 
Report of 15th January 1819 quoted in East India Papers IV, 755, 
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were fixed on an estimate made at Poona, and if any difference was 
discovered in the payment of the inferior officers, in the number of 
revenue messengers employed, or in any other items, the kamdvisdar 
was fined and punished, besides being obliged to refund the amount.! 
Besides these stipendiary officers, there was a staff of district 
hereditary officers, of whom the chief were the district superintendent 
of revenue or deshmukh and the district accountant or al 
These hereditary officers were generally styled zamindirs* Their 
duties were to look after the revenues of their village groups in 
the same way as the pitil and kulkerni looked after the revenue of 
their village. They were bound to inform the stipendiary officers of 
government on all questions relativg to the revenue, to help in fixing 
the yearly rent settlement orjamalandi, to endeavour to keep the 
landholders or rayats in good humour, and to explain any canse of 
dissatisfaction. They were expected to be present at the settlement 
of all boundary disputes, to attest all transfers and sales of land 
within the limits of their charges, and to prepare a statement of 
the gross revenue, Their perquisites varied from three to ten per cent 
of the revenue which their village group yielded. These perquisites 
were known by the names of rusum or customary allowances 
and thikna or charitable demands. The charitable demands were 
payable from the revenues of villages without reference to their 
value ; it was not determined in accordance with any fixed scale, 

Though the system remained the same, the character of Maratha 
revenne management depended greatly on the views and energy 
of the head of the executive. During the ministry of Nana 
Fadnavis (1774-1800) great attention was paid to the representations 
of the heads of villages and other landholders. If a village headman 
went to Poona with a complaint he had no difficulty in interviewing 
the mmister. ‘The knowledge that petitioners tua full and ready 
hearing was a great check on the kamdvisddrs and other distant 
officers. Besides this freedom of appeal, local officers were under 
the surveillance of people stationed in each sub-division to watch 
and report on their actions. In other respects their doings were 
not so closely checked as under the British system. 


— 


' Captain Pottinger, Slat July 1822, East India Papers IV. 753. 

* In the early Aiinadanane records the hacuditary savaowe officers are pen 
styled samindira. The chief of these hereditary revenue officera were the dea 
and the deshpdinde. The destmuth, who waa the revenue superintendent of a gr 
of villages, stood to his group in the same relation as the village headman or peifil 
stood to his village. The deshprimde, who waa tho group accountant, stood to the group 
in the same relation the village accountant 5 to the village. Captain Pottinger, 
1822, East India Papers IV. 743. Unless they forfeited their position ewing to treason 
or other state crimes, these offices were renin Captain Pottinger (31st July 1 
East India Papers [V. 756) notices that the deshimukha of Wadi in Poors had ‘teited 
their office by joining in an attempt to overthrow the government. 

? It is said that out of every Ea. 1,00,000 which he collected, a Lanwtrisddr had 
tacit pertnission to spend Rs. 5000 in contingent expenses. Lf he paid Rs, 95,000 into 
the treasury and satisfactorily showed how the balance was spent, little inquiry was 
made, In spite of this slacknesa, Captain Pottinger believed (31st Tuly 1829) that 
under efficient ministers, the Marathds had a more thorough knowledge and control 
over their subordinate officers than was possible under an English Government. 
Like the English the Maritha minister could work only through the medium of 
natives. But the minister was skilled in detecting abuses ee knew at o 
where abnses existed, With the close of Nana Fadnavis' ministry, these 
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The Mardthas occasionally measured the land which ha) to be 
undercultivation, butas these measurements were made only to answer 
the purpose of the hour there was no specification of the names or 
of the position of the surveyed fields; consequently, even where 
they were preserved, the rough records gave no useful informa- 7 
tion. Under the Murdthds the subhedars attended merely to the 

e revenue which the different sub-divisions could yield. 
They eft the interior fiscal management to the kamdvisdars who 
every year settled with the heads of each village what rental the 
village was to pay.’ If tillage had spread or if the village showed 
any other sign of Brogpenty the government demand was raised. 
On the other hand if people were so poor that the levy of the 
whole of the former demand would be followed by the Soowine 
up of land a temporary abatement was sanctioned. In yery 
favourable seasons extra cesses were introduced professedly for 
that year only; once exacted these cesses were generally includ- 
ed in subsequent settlements as part of the regular rental. When 
the total rental for the year was settled the village community 
apportioned the sum to the different holdings according to establish- 
ed practice, generally by fractional shares. 

The revenue settlement or jamdbandi was by vil There was 
no instance on record of the settlement being by ils or districts, 
or by amals that is by the shares of the different revenue clai 
Whole villages lying within foreign territory were sometimes 
farmed to save the expense of establishments. The rest of the 
country was under direct or amdni management. When the 
kamévisdar of a sub-division moved from his head-quarters to begin 
the yearly rent-settlement or jamdébandi, he summoned the 
headmen and the accountants of a certain number of villages. 

With the help of the local hereditary revenue officers, the accounts 
of these villages were carefully examined by the kamavisddr and his :" 
clerks. The receipts of former years were referred to and the 

cause of the absence of old landholders, whether from death or 
emigration, was closely scrutinised. The cause of any change in 

the revenue, whether increase or decrease, was also closely examined. 
When these points were settled, the village statement or patta was 
drawn out and given to the headman; and a written agreement 

was taken from the headman to pay the sam mentioned in the 

village statement. After this agreement was recorded, neither the 
kamavisddir nor his assistants interfered with the village except to 
realize the rental of which a large share was sometimes taken in 
advance. Though he did not make an individual or kulvér settlement, 

& kamévisdar, who did his duty, was always ready to attend to the 
complaints of landholders whom the heads of villages might have 
forced to pay more than their share. On the other hand where 
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on extortion and abuse ceased, When the system of farming the revenue was 

introduced by Bajirav, the friendship of some court favourite secured the revenue 

farmer against any local complaints of extortion, East India Papers, IV. 745, 746. 
* Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 745; Mr. Goldsmid 

lst November 1840, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXX. 13-14. - 
* Mr, Goldsmid, Ist November 1840, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXX, 13-14. ; 
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landholders failed to discharge their dues and absconded, the loss 
was very often divided among the rest of the villagers ; and this 
ve the headman the opportunity of befriending his relations and 
indirectly oppressing those with whom he might be on bad terms." 
Under Nana Fadnavis no government officer dared to burden a 
village with an unusually heavy rent without first obtaining the assent 
of the village. After the death of Nana Fadnavis in 1800 the 
system changed. During the eighteen years before the introduction 
of British management the only limit on the demands made from 
the landholders was their power to pay. So long as it was known 
or even imagined that a village co a if Aibvee cess, there was no 
want of pretences for levying it. cesses varied in almost 
every village. There were the butter or tup cess, the hemp or 
ambadi cess, the grass-cutting or gavat-katdi cess, the grain-purcha: 
or galla-kharedi cess, and many others. In sdivsdnal cases the 
nature and the amount of these cesses were fixed according to the 
quantity of ground cultivated.* Except that the head of the village 
was held responsible for the payment of the woe revenue, until 
the accession of Peshwa Béjiréy (December 1796), there was no 
revenue farming. Under Béjirfy’s system, the revenue farmer or 
maktedér was obliged, even if he rained himself, to pay the full 
amount which he had offered. The farmer in turn took care not to 
lose by his ment. Whether failure arose from death or from any 
other cause, he levied the utmost penny from the villages included in 
his farm. Occasionally ignorant court dependants or hujre that is men 
of the presence, agreed to farm a group of villages at more than they 
could possibly pay. Even in these cases the farmers were treated 
without the slightest consideration. They were obliged to sell 
their houses and chattels, and, if their property did not make 
the deficiency, they were thrown into prison. In Pérner in 1816 
Ragho Chimn4ji the revenue farmer failed to pay the amount he 
had promised. He was ordered not to appear at court till he made 
good the difference. Ragho Chimn4ji represented that he had raised 
the assessment as high as he could possibly raise it. He received 
no answer except that he need not appear at court till he had pei 
the full amount of his farm. He returned to his villages and sendi 
out his men seized people of all classes and forced them to pay 
the sum he wanted was realized. Several of the injured people 
went to Poona, but no notice was taken of their com vain $ 
Whether a farm should last for one year or for a term of years 
depended on the pleasure of the government. In Béjiray’s time it 
was usual to grant farms for several years and the head contractor 
for a district underfarmed it by villages or even by shares of vil 
This minute division of farms more than anything else peer 
the people.* The farmer, desirous only of securing a profit, left 
internal arrangements to the village officers. So Bes as a good 





? Capt. Pottinger, 31st Jan. and 3st July 1822, Bast India pers, 

746. — * Captain Pottinger, 3st July 1822, Tbaos fate TV waa ed 
* Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 745-781, 
‘ Captain Pottinger 3ist July 1823, East India Papers 1V. 746. 
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round sum was forthcoming from a village no inquiries were made as 
to the amount of land under tillage or the share which each landholder 
had to pay. The village harvest, when stored in the village thrashing 
floor, was considered the test of a village’s paying pores: Old rates 
were sometimes continued in the hereditary or other long cul 
holdings near the village. The rest of the lands were given out 
without reference to established boundaries, rates, or land measures. 
When the revenue of a village was not farmed but was collected by 
the government officials, the vi rental was usually settled in 
the lamp with the head of the vi who furnished security for 
the amount and was left to collect it without detailed settlements. 
The payments of land revenue were usually made by drafts on the 
moneylender who did the chief banking business of the village; 
little was collected in cash. The banker usually stood security and 
was allowed to collect the revenue and his own debts at the same 
time. Besides the land revenue the people of Ahmadnagar had to 
puy twenty-six cesses. 

Little attention was paid to the fixing of instalments or kists. The 
rents from the early crop or tusar, the middle crop or kharif® 
were taken at a guess and paid as quickly as they could be collected 
by the headman who sent the amount to the kamdvisdér, and he to 
government. If the revenue was farmed the contractor usually 

aid about one-third in advance. In any case he was obliged to 
deposit a sum as security for the fulfilment of his agreement or to 
persuade some rich man to become responsible for him. The rents 
due on the early or fusdér crop were received in July August and 
September; those on the middle or kharif crop in September 
October November and December; and those on the late or rabi 
crops, which formed the bulk of the revenue, in January February 
and March.*_ When the landholder had the means he paid his rent 
in cash. But the way in which the revenue was collected forced 
most of them to give a reference to some moneylender who 
charged them exorbitant interest. When the headman realized 
the required sum he sent it to the kamédvisddr’s station by the 
Mhars accompanied by the village goldsmith, The kamédvisdér 
remitted it to the treasury at Ma either in money or by 
exchange bills. If the instalment was sent by bills and any loss 
was sustained by exchange, the loss was met by the people of 
the village. Ifthe cash proved short from the presence of base 
coin, the kamavisdar had himself to make good the loss. If the 
kamdvisdér remitted more money than he was bound to send, the 
government paid him interest at twelve per cent a year besides a 
premium or manuti of two per cent. Thus if a kamdvisdaér whose 
villages were to pay £8500 (Rs. 85,000) in a year, remitted 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) to Poona, he got interest at twelve per cent 
on the balance till the instalments of the next year were transmitted. 





* The early Ahmadnagar reports divide the dry-land crops into three sets or har- 
vests, an early called tuadr sown in June and reaped in August ; a middle called kAarif 
on in June and reaped in October ; and a late called rabi sown in October and reaped 
© 


2 Captain Pottinger, 3lst July 1822, East India Papers IV. 747-748. 
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He then deducted the amount due to him as interest and premiam 
from his first or second remittance. Ina few parts of the district 
there was a shirasta batta, that is a fixed or special local exchange, 
of two per cent! This special rate was seldom necessary; for at 
that period the great number of base rupees, which afterwards 
came into circulation (1822) were unknown. When the tusdr or 
early crop was ready, a rough estimate was framed of the area under 
pulse and a portion of the revenue equal to that estimate was 
collected. The same was done with the middle or kharif ais 
when the rent settlement or jamdbandi of the season was finally 
made. When the late or rabi crops were ripe or nearly ripe, it was 
usual to store the grain in the village thrashing floor or khala, 
and to set on them a seal or thapti made of cowdung and clay. 
The grain was not allowed to be moved till security was given. 
In some cases the security of a peuboarne vie was required, 
and in all cases the headman and the landholders of the village 
became responsible for each other. The delay that took 
before the people were able to take their grain from the vi 
reagan floor, often made them lose opportunities of disposing of 
ir crop. 

In Bi cases village expenses were included in the revenue 
settlement. But in some villages expenses formed a separate head. 
There was little check on village charges. The kamévisdér seldom 
interfered and the neers ond Sccomn sats fixed the amount on 
no lar system or scale. en the people of a village required 
alae they lied through the headman to the erediiane 
revenue officers who made arrangements for the requisite security 
read the kamdvisdar to advance the amount, Asa rule, the 
hereditary revenue officers became responsible for the village 
headman, the headman for the village, and each landholder for his 

ighbour. Except in special cases these advances were repaid 
within the season.* In parts of the district where bodies of horse 
were stationed, waste land was often reserved as meadow or kuran. 
These meadows were set apart in the most convenient villages and 
a corresponding deduction was made in the village rent. The 
practice proved the unqualified power of government over the land? 

In spite of the exactions of the revenue farmers, under the 
peace which the supremacy of the British preserved in the Deccan, 
the cultivating classes recovered considerably from their desolate 
state in the beginning of the century, Population was scanty and 
land abundant and much of the people’s wealth consisted of flocks 


and herds, the produce of which was less some to the greed of the 
taxgatherer than the produce of cultivated land.® 





FS le sped. local eo = — known os the patti chdl bette ov cares 
ge cess, Captain Pottinger, 31st Ju ia 
* East India Papers, IV. 744, 743. fo: eee 
* Captain Pottinger, 3lst July 1522, East India Papers IV. 751, 
* Captain Pottinger, 3ist July 1822, East Indias Papers IV. 757. 
bens Ip fmt cetera hergny tra Ned verte for 
orses, owners of it got an equi Captain Pottinger, 
East India Papers IV, 744 rds. ny + ae 


* Deccan Riot Commiavioners’ Report, 1875, para 32 pp. 17- 18, 
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SECTION Il. —THE BRITISH. 


As regards land administration, the sixty-six years (1818-1884) 
of British management fall under two nearly equal divisions, before 
and since the introduction of the revenue survey settlement in 1848. 
The first division includes two periods, before and after the 1838-39 
famine, the first on the whole a time of stagnation and the second 
of progress. The establishment of order, the removal of abuses, and 
the high price of field produce during the first four years (1818-1822) 
of British rule caused a rapid increase both in tillage and in revenue, 
This was followed by about fifteen years of very little progress. The 
district suffered from a series of bad harvests or from ray 
cheap grain due to the spread of tillage, the small local deman 
and the want of means of export. The result was a fall in 
tillage from 1,033,620 bighds in 1821-22 to 830,194 bighds in 
1836-37, and a decline in the net collections from £67,544 to 
£39,651 (Rs. 6,75,440 to Rs. 3,96,510). The remaining eleven years 
of this division were on the whole years of steady progress ; the 
tillage area rose from 916,050 bighds in 1837-38 to 1,065,987 bighds 
in 1847-48 and the net collections from £45,515 to £69,701 
(Rs. 4,55,150 to Rs. 6,97,010).1 

The ruin caused by Yashvantréy Holkar’s army in the latter pert 
of 1802, the failure of the late rains of 1803, and various 
rebellions and disorders, so completely wasted the district, that 
hardly a vil was left which was not deserted plundered or 
burnt during the twenty years before the introduction of British 
rule.” In 1819 many of the sub-divisions were greatly reduced and 
the villages thinly inhabited. he cultivated land measured 
1,929,968 bighds and the arable waste 1 753,206 bighds or a 

roportion of ninety-one of arable waste to 100 of cultivated land.* 

1820-21, of 2647 villages which occupied about 28,000 square miles 
and contained about 650,000° people or about twenty-three to the 





' The tillage and revenue res are for the sub-divisions of Nevasa, Karda, 
Nagar, Korti, Shevgaon, aad Jemihon Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII, 212-213, 222-223, 
234-235, 244-245, 252-253, and 260-261. 

* Captain Pottinger adds (31st July 1822): ‘As a proof of this I may add that 
within these twenty years Sonai and Hivra were the only inhabited places between 

nagar and Aurangabad,’ East India Papers, IV.731-7382. Mr. arrison, 28th 
September 1836 in Bom. Gov. Rey. Rec, 692 of 1836, 31-32. In 1849-50, when the 
revenue survey settlement was introduced, Rahuri had fewer mirdaddra and other 
ee villagers — any other Leprtashe hitherto surveyed. ‘This was believed 
ue to the complete desertion of the vil in the earl of the century, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CXVIL 9. ace fam, sa 

* Captain Pottinger, 29th May 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 50 of 1822, 165. 

* Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV, 728. The total area 
of land in the collectorate was about 5,997,000 bighds of which about 3,748,000 were 
stated to be lost in rivers, rocks, and hills, and included in grants or incdms leaving 
about 2,249,000 bighds of arable land in the hands of Government, Extract Revenue 
Letter from Bombay 27th Ta te ene ean Papers TH. 796, The 
difference between the figures in the text and. the figures in this footnote is due to 
territorial changes between 1818 and 1520. 

* Returns prepared by the Collector in 1818 showed for the district as then 
constituted a population of about 800,000. After 1818 several territorial changes 
aa ace n 1821 the Collector estimated the population at 650,000. ‘It is 
ditficult,’ he writes, ‘owing to the interlacing of Sindin’s and the Nizim's possession 
to form even a fairly correct guess of the population. This difficulty bas been 
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uare mile, only 19634 villages were under the direct management 

the British rilitens. 2 nee the rest 151} wore are a 
1984 had been granted on military service or saranjam, 1/99 belonge 
to Stalin and iis d ependants, mehr to Holkar and his dependants, 
and forty-four to the Nizém.* the same year (1820-21) the rental 
or tankha of the Government villages was £296,646 (Rs. 29,66,460) 
and of the 6834 alienated villages £133,246 (Rs. 13,32,460).* Owimg 
to the oppression of the revenue farmers, the husbandmen, though on 
the whole frugal and provident, were much indebted to traders and 
merchants. Many of the debts were of long standing, and were often 
made of compound interest and fresh occasional aids, which went on 
growing until the accounts became exceedingly complicated. The 
embarrassed husbandman could seldom clear off his debts. Hereditary 
that is mirds or vatan lands were sometimes mortgaged, the mortgager 
in some cases and the mortgagee in others paying the Government 
dues, The moneylenders were greedy and their rates of interest 
were high. The usurious nature of many of the transactions was 
such as to secure the creditors from loss even if they realized one- 
half of their demands. The crops of whole villages were sometimos 
mortgaged to a moneylender before they were ripe, and the 
greatest distress often ensued from this mode of forestalling the 
market. In deciding money disputes the Collector made it a rule to 
reject suspicious debts and debts of more than twenty years’ 
standing, Reasonable and fair debts were settled by instalments, 
an arrangement which, while favourable to the husbandmen, showed 
them that their whole debts would not be wiped out, and forced 
them as far as they could to compromise their creditors’ claims.* 

As soon as military operations came to an end and order was 
established, Ahmadnagar was formed into a district extending (1822) 
from Vani in the Dindori sub-division of Nasik in the north-west to 
Karmila in Sholépur in the south-east. This gave a length of 260 
miles, a breadth varying from ninety to 130 miles, and an area of 
about 28,000 square milese In 1818-19 (Fasli 1228) some sub- 
divisions were given to Poonaand in 1819-20 (Fasli 1229) some were 
taken from Khindesh.’? In 1819-20 the district was divided into 


ES 








increased by the constant transfers of lands to and from my aathority. A census 
taken in 1821 showed the population of the immediate possessions of the British 
Government at 453,260. The population in the villages of Sindia, Holkar, the Nizim, 
and others in this collectorate was computed at 172,000, making a total of ene 
This did not include the wandering people, Bhils, Kolis, shepherds, and o' 
Som ¢ people were also afraid of a capitation tax ; 650,000 might therefore be taken 
aa an approximately correct total.’ Captain Pottinger, Collector, 3lat July 1822, East 
India Papera IV. 727-728. 

' In 14424 of these villages other states and various individuals held shares. Some 
of these shares were trifling. Still they tended to complicate the partition and 
adjustment of rents; and as the British Government had cimiler claims or amala in 408 
of the 6834 alienated villages the sooounts were most intricate and unsatisfactory: 
Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 17) and Extract Revenue Letter from Bom- 
bay, 27th November 1829, East India Papers IIT. 795. 

Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877,17). 

4 Captain Pottinger, Ist October 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 47 of 1822, 251, 

“ Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papera IV. 728, ’ 

® Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 105-108). 

* Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1522, East India Papers IV. 727. 

* Bom. Gov, Rev, Ree, 50 of 1822, 164, 167. 
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twenty-one sub-divisions with a total of 2155 villages and 554 Chapter VIET-. 


hamlets.' Jn the following year (1820-21) the number of sab- 
divisions was nineteen com sod of forty-five pargands and tarafs? 
Each sub-division was pl under a mémlatdar or kKamdvisddr, and 
exclusive of alienations yielded an average yearly revenue of £3100 
(Rs. 81,000). 

The salaries‘ of the mimlatdérs were regulated as nearly as 
possible soas to give them £120 (Rs. 1200) a year for every £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) they collected. Their clerks and assistants were paid 
according to the situation and importance of their charges. Some 
kamévisdars had charge of one rawcord, others of two, and some of 
even three. In these large divisions respectable clerks had to be 





* The sub-divisions were, Ahmadnagar including Ran ; Karda; ler, 
are Ganjibhoyra ates Nigoji ; Rabari inclu os , Bardgaon-Nandaur 
and Vavrad ; > ner including Dhandarphal ; ineluding Kotal and Rajur ar 5 


a 
eapur; Shor crn incleding the phutgaons ot outlying Me ire Bijépar 
Kada and Auataar Barsi eninge  Ratanl Pangri, Pangan, and 
Soy Rr AC 
Biiend Ab raiePx > 


outlying villages of mpg Bhosa i inal 
Mhola, Reres abobcpc 


oddpur ncoding Rann outlying 
villages of Sirur and Dhondalgaon; N ; Sinnar 
including Daipur ; Kambhari Poclading Koraie an atk hee, the pci or of Rahata 
and Vavi; Chindor; Patoda; and Vani including Dindori. Pottinger, 29th 
May 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 50 of 1822, 161-162; Extract Letter from 


Bombay 27th November 1822 in East India Papers IIE. 795. 

* Captain Pottinger, ges ore East rege IV. 728-729. In the first 
thirteen years of British rule territorial changes were very frequent. The of 
Junnarand the of Ind& wer trabalernea © Prone inthe beginning of 1820-2) 
Villsges wore made over to the Nisim in, Apel 184i (Coptain’ Pottinger, let: October 
vi were e ais © in rh a ‘a r, 

$21" Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1522, 250}, Barsi, Stoo Pinjri, Raétanjan, and 
= gue were attached to the sub-collectorate of oe goat In Ft aye pig for mere 
d others ceded to the Nizdm, rues watever aan. sec tipet ted gprs 
Karmila and Korti and a number of detached villages, with Bem any people, 
(Captain Pottinger, 3let July 1822, East India Papers IV, 727-723). Tn 1 t 
part of the Sholapur sub- lectorate which lay to the north of the river Bhima was 
transferred to A ar (Bom. Gov, Rev. Kec. 50 of 1522, 501). In 1824-25 the 
rag collectorate included the ten sub-divisions of arda, 
Akola, Sangamuer, Nevdsa, Patoda, Nasik, Sinnar, Vani-Dindori, and Chindor, It 
also included the SholApur sub-collectorate consisting of Shol4pur, Mohol, Barsi, 
Karmala, and Korti (Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 123 of 1825, 8, 15, 17). During the next 
three years (1925- 1828) the gree ur sub-collectorate was abolished and three of its 
pid isions, Baérsi Karmdla and Korti, were added to Ahmadnagar (Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Ree, 207 of 1828, 501, 503, 505), At the close of 1828 included 
thirteen sub-divisions stretching from Vani-Dindori to Barsi, a distance of 225 miles 
with a breadth of sixty to 125 miles, [t had the Chandor range on the north, the 
fore dris on the west, and the Nizim’s territory on the south and east (Mr. “188s 
ector, 203 of 26th November 1828, mig cee Be ea 3). In eres 
Sholapa r was added to Ahmadnagar, and in 
principal collectorate with a sab-collector at Shol4par | (Mr. Roberteoe 12th th July 1830, 
ov, Rev. Reo. 352 of 1831, 2). The sub-divisions were Ahmadnagar, ‘nna 
Bérsi, Chandor, Karda, Karmala, Korti, Nésik, Nevisa, Patoda, amner, 
Vani-Dindori, and Sholépar. In January 1831 the sub-divisions Sholdpar end 
Barai were transferred to Poona. Principal Collector, 5th August 1831 Bom. 
Rov, Pace Reo, 406 of 1892, 235. 
Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers, IV. 728-729 ; Mr. Chaplin, 
ugust 1822 (Edition 1877, 58); ; Extract Revenae Letter from from Bombay, Sth 
November 1823, East India Papers IIT, 811. 

‘The salaries of the mémlatdirs amount to leas than two per cent of the 
revenue they collect. Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, Sth November 1825, in 
East India Papers III. 811. 
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placed in charge of each petty division. Between May 1820 and 
Dem ae: 1821 the expenditure on this branch of the service was 
reduced by more than one-half? 

Under the Peshwds, during times of good administration, the 
hereditary revenue officers ‘were carefully watched and attem 
were often made to curtail their authority. But under the 

vernment of the last Peshwa hereditary officers were left in 
the free enjoyment of their grants, the only service that was 
expected of them being information of the state of their districts, 
the a tion of grants, and attendance on the mémlatdars of 
their districts, When the farming system was introduced they 
became ready instruments of exaction under the revenne farmers. 
When this farming system was in vogue the revenue farmers 
used sometimes to withhold part of the share due to the district 
officers, and in some instances they levied contributions from 
those district officers or zaminddrs who were men of little weight or 

ition and were afraid to complain of the exaction. On the other 
bina in some parts of the district by usurping authority the 
district officers were enabled to make large suma of money* the 
British accession the hereditary district officers lost much of the 
influence and power which had belonged to them as the revenue 
farmers’ chief engines for carrying their exactions into effect. As 
regards their regular emoluments they were fully as well paid as 
formerly, and their claims, which, exclusive of some immunities, 
varied from three to ten per cent, increased with the prosperity of 
the country.‘ Still they probably did not actually receive so much 
as they made during the last twenty years of Mardtha rule. Tn 
that period, exclusive of their acknowledged rights, they had various 
means of obtaining money and per from the landholders who 
were led to submit to their demands either from fear of their power 
or by a wish to secure their interest with the méimlatdérs. With 
these exceptions, the hereditary district officers were pe: ‘haps better 
off under the British than they were under Bajiréy. Under Bajirdy 
they were liable te be called on to pay cesses and fines & 
continuance of their office or on some other pretence, whereas under 





1 The Collector, 20th December 182], Ahmadnagar Collector's Outward File 10 
(1821-22). ‘The size of all the sub-divisions and the aslaries of eaelactinn ty charge 
of those sub-divisions had been lately increased, the increase in the salaries ne 
ea aay eae consolidation of the petty districts, Mr. Chaplin, 20th August | 

17, 59). 

4 ‘a e = = 

ime 20th December 1821, in Ahmadnagar Collector’s Outward File 10 


* The exactions of the drahmukhs, deshpdndes, and other revenue officers who were 
continued by the British proved so great that most of them hid to be dismissed, 
They lost no opportunity of peendeetoy bork government and the landholders. 
They could not at once be dismissed, for in certain | they possessed considerable 
Evens and = eee can first taking ¢ required their help, Where this 
eee nee Bie authority of Government was enfeebled and abuses iplied. 
Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1892 (Ed. 1877, 58-59), me ra 

“On the introduction of British rule the claims of the saminddrs or hereditary 
revenus officers were preserved according to the ancient custom as far as the custom 
could be ascertained. Where that was not possible an average of receipts for a series 
of years was taken, and the sede id down in proportion to the revenue of 
those seasons, Captain Po , Slat uly 1922, East India Papers IV. 756. 
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the British they knew that whatever their rightful claims amounted Chapter VIII. 


to they were sure to get without trouble to enjoy in security.' 
In certain parts of the district a secretary or chitnis whose duty it 
was to take down complaints and other depositions, enjoyed a fixed 
salary. In other parts there was no such officer? 

The nomber of village officers was not in all places the same- 
The most common were the headman or patil, the accountant or 
kuttarni, and the twelve village servants or bdra balutds® The 
headman’s duty was to superintend the cultivation and the 
improvement of the village, to collect the revenue, to adjust 
trifling disputes among the landholders, to see thatevery one of the 
village servants performed the service belonging to his station, to 
arrest suspicious characters, and to keep the village police efficient. 
The accountant or ku/karni was the headman’s secretary and chief 
helper. The direction of tillage rested with the headman, the 
accountant, and to a less extent the grain-watchman or havalddr, 
and the headman’s assistant or chaughula. The headman and 
accountant could grant leases or kaw/s, Captain Pottinger put a 
stop to their power of granting leases and vested the power in 
the kamavisddér to whom the husbandman had to apply through the 
headman of his village. Captain Pottinger considered this 
restriction necessary and also beneficial to the people by oe 
disputes. Under the new arrangement no head of a vi could 
assign ground toa landholder till the rights of other claimants 
had been well discussed. "In other respects the position of the 
headman and the accountant was carefully maintained and their 
fees and perquisites were collected. Their emoluments varied. 
In a few villages the headman had no private land, and 
in others the accountants had no pay, and no special 
claim to perquisites. The kulkarni’s claims were usually fixed 
atacertain amount of grain from each bigha. The amount of 
the perquisites and the rent-free or quit-rent lands held by the 
headmen, after deducting all Government dues, was estimated at 
about £10,473 (Rs. 1,04,730) or about six per cent of the district 
rental. The accountants’ allowances amounted to £3217 (Rs. $2,170) 
orabout two per cent, It had been the custom for each sharer in a 
headship to be responsible for keeping up the cultivation of a share 
of the village lands proportionate to his share of the headship ; and 
the lands Spanienet to his care were regularly defined by land- 
marks or sdnchans. Under the British this practice fell into 
disuse, In 1831 not more than seventy-five or eighty villages in 
the district had traces of separate shares‘ The twelve village 
servants or bra baludds were, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
carrier or Mhar, the tanner or Chambhar, the potter, the barber, the 
washerman, the rope makeror Mang, theastrologer or joshi, the temple- 
attendant or gurav, the mosque-attendant or mujavar and butcher 








' Captain Pottinger, 31st January and July 1422, East India Papers IV. 724-725 
143, 736; Me. Chaplin, 20th August 122 ( sg) i : 
"a ottinger, 31st July 1822, East India - 143. 
1 East India Papee IV 73300? ve 


. 752. 
* Mr, Robertson, Sth August 1831, Bom. Gov, Rev, Reo, 406 of 1832, 259-260. 
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that is Mulla, and the gatekeeper or yeskar, These were hereditary 
servants who had claims on the husbandmen., To these may be 
added the chaughula or headman’s assistant, the ndrgun or head of 
the shepherds a position held by the Holkar family, and the havaldar 
or grain-watchman who was an officer of Government rather than 
of the village. Their names explain the chief duties of the ville 
servants or bdra balutds, Each of them- performed for all 
persons in the village the services of his particalar calling or craft, 
The carpenter built and repaired houses, made and mended ploughs 
and yokes; the blacksmith helped the carpenter in all iron work ; 
the tanner or Chambhir mended shoes and sandals, repaired the 
mouths of water-bags, and cured hides. The Mhiir was the most 
useful of the village servants. He went on messages, carried mon 
to the treasury, knew the lands of the different landholders and 
boundaries, and in boundary disputes, whether between individuals 
or villages, his voice carried the greatest weight. He was 
considered the most trustworthy man in the village, and though his 
caste was low, he held a highly respected position among the 
village servants. The potter made earthenware for the villagers ; 
the barber shaved them; the washerman washed their clothes; the 
Mang made traces for ploughs and ropes for wells; the joshi or 
astrologer performed ceremonies of all kinds; the gurav cleaned and 
washed the village temples and helped the joshi on particular 
occasions ; the Mulla did the same service for the mosques that the 
gurav did for the temples, and was also the village butcher when any 
of the villagers wished to sacrifice goats; the yeskar or vi 
gatekeeper knew everyone that went in or out, ascertained where 
travellers had come from, showed them where to put up, and reported 
all arrivals and departures to the head of the village. The rights 


“perquisites and privileges of all of these village servants were ill- 


defined and differed in almost every village. They also varied 
according to the need which landholders had for the services of a 
oar pear village servant. All payments to village servants were in 
<ind and were charged on the land. It was not possible to define with 
any precision the rights and emoluments of any of the village servants 
except of the headmen and the accountants. They were paid in 
kind, the quantity they received greatly depending on whether the 
harvest was good or bad. The owner of a field that had a good 
crop readily paid double the quantity of service grain that was 
demanded or expected from an equal area of land bearing a middling 
or a bad crop. Where grain was bought either in granaries or 
standing in the field, the seller paid ten per cent to the village 
servants and two anda half per cent to the accountant, He also 
paid the district hereditary officers’ and headman’s claims and his 
proper share of village expenses. Besides the regular villa 

servants there were hill-chiefs, watchmen of the Bhil and Rémoshi 
tribes, and shetsanadis that is a militia who were originally paid 
in land not in cash or grain. The duties of hill-chiefs or watchmen 
were to guard hill-forts and villages. The hill-chiefs held grants 
of villages and besides were in the receipt of pay from the treasury. 
The Bhil and Rémoshi watchmen received allowances from the 
villages which they guarded. In some villages they were given & 
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fixed quantity or a varying share of each landholder’s crop; in Chapter VIII. 


other places the watchmen were paid in money, and the charge was 
included under village expenses; and in a third class of villages 
plots of land were allotted to them. The chief duty of the Bhil 
and Ramoshi watchmen in the pay of the British Government was 
to apprehend criminals and to maintain order. The land- 
holding militia or shetsanadis were men who performed the duties 
of field police or mahal shibandis under the British Government 
and received an allowance on this account. These field police or 
messengers were found only in Parner where there were fifty-eight 
who received a grain allowdnce equal to £174 (Rs.1740) or an 
average yearly pay of £3 (Rs. 30). 

Besides the owners of alienated estates landholders belonged 
to two leading classes, hereditary holders or mirdeddrs and non- 
hereditary holders or upris.* Hereditary holders were also called 
people of the place thalkaris and vatanddrs, The term mirdsddr 
was used to mark that the landholder belonged to the village rather 
than to show that he held his land under any special tenure. The 
mirdsdér could dispose of or mortgage his land when he liked.2 He 
could not be ousted from his lands if he refused assent to the terms 
proposed. He was not allowed to throw up his land without 
the Collector’s leave.’ In 1823 the hereditary rights and 

rivileges of mirdsddrs seemed occasionally to be the result of 
ong possession and regular uninterrupted payment of the 
same assessment. Under the name of vatan or miras the existence 
of hereditary rights was admitted from the Krishna to the hills 
which divide the Gangthadi from Khandesh. This practice was of 
considerable antiquity. Traces were discovered (1818 - 1823) in 
accounts of one hundred and fifty years standing, but nothing 
certain was known of its institution. Immediately before the British 
accession the heads of villages had commonly exercised the privilege 
of granting lands on mirds tenure. The mirds deed or patra was 
delivered on payment of a bigha fee varying from 2s. to 5a, 
(Rs.1-24). These deeds invariably conferred possession from 
generation to generation, so long as the grantee or his heirs 
continned to pay the government assessment according to the 
established usage of the village. Though not drawn up with much 
precision or uniformity the mirds deeds were attested by the village 





i an Pottinger, 31st July 1922, East India Papers IV. 740, 741, 743, 752, 753, 
1 od. 

? East India Pa IV. 735. Only one villa was held on the édfat or special 
service tenure, Tk was granted to the Poca of that place by the Emperor of 
Delhi, and Captain Pottinger believed all other édfat Mig oak in the Deccan were 
enjoyed under the same authority. They were rent- Villages granted to 
hereditary revenue servants of the crown in addition to their other emoluments, 
East India Papers ['V. 743 - 74. 3 East India Papera IV. 735, 

* If ground was cultivated by a yearly tenant or upri, and another man offered to 
pay more, the ai tenant might be turned ont provided he did not hold the Jand 
under a lease or ba siecrigerily remy that he should hold it as long as he 
pleased. Captain Pottinger, 3lat July if East India Papers IV, 747. 

* Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 740. 
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managers and servants as witnesses and the new mirdsddr used to 
make them a present on the occasion, Hindu law authorities and the 
ractice which had obtained showed (1823) that the heads of villages 
fad not an exclusive right to dispose of lands in perpetuity, but the 
vernment had often been obliged to connive at the practice. 
‘The fees, or part of the fees, were sometimes paid to the I 
or to propitiate the government officers or to make up the loss in 
the village rental. Most frequently they were laid out in improving 
the village or in irmg the temple or public rest-house. 
Heredi or mirds land was often sold, given, or 
without leave of government, though government sometimes 
interfered. The purchaser was bound to discharge the public 
dues according to the village rates, whether the land was cultivated 
or waste ; remission was granted only in case of a general failure of 
crops or of some other serious calamity. A ‘mirdsdar would 
sometimes let his land for half, a third, or a fourth of the produce. 
This did not invalidate his right ; but while t, and retaining 
his right on the land, he was responsible for the assessment. When 
the mirdsddr was absent the cultivator to whom he let the land paid 
the government dues. The assessment on hereditary land was 
seldom lower than that paid by a yearly or upri tenant. When 
hreditary land was thrown up it was often tilled by a yearly or 
upri tenant at a reduced rent, or on a lease for a term of years. 
The interest felt by an hereditary holder in his land often enabled 
him to get twenty-five per cent more from his land than it would 
have yielded to a yearly tenant. The rent supposed to have been 
originally fixed at one-half fell to a smaller portion of the produce as 
the land grew richer from careful tillage. The rent paid by the 
yearly tenant was less than half of the produce. Having only a 
ious interest in the soil, he had to be compensated by a 
fig her immediate profit. An hereditary holder seldom abandoned or 
disposed of his land except from extreme necessity. If want of 
money forced him to part with his land, he met with great 
forbearance, and could regain possession at the close of an 
temporary lease. If from long absence the land had been gran 
to another in mirds the grantee would not be ejected. Bat 
hereditary land was never granted in hereditary possession unless 
the original holder had for many years ceased to have any connection 
with it. After the original holder’s connection had n broken 
for many years, government could dispose of the land, or, if 
the owner refused to sow his land or to pay his rent, he might be 
compelled to pass a deed of renunciation. Wirds was also forfeited 
"y treason or rebellion, provision being usually made for the family. 
nder the Hindu law of inheritance mirds land was liable to be 
split into very minute shares. But though divided it sometimes 
remained in the name of the original holder. ‘This seemed (1823) a 
traceof thejatha or federal system which carried a mutual responsibility 
for the payment of the public revenue and for the maintenance of 
the widows and families of deceased members of the clan, This 
system was beneficial and was encouraged by Government. Unless’ 
it had been greatly improved hereditary land did not fetch more 
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than two or three hase, apparently showing that the 
assessment left buat li to the roprietor. In 1823 the value of 
mirds was said to have d under the British as the yearly 


tenure was almost as valuable. The privileges of an hereditary 

holder vis in the western rie ; om from sete cesses, 

& Voice in the village councils, the right of pasture on 

common, and the right of building and of selling a house, poner. 

eastern parts of the district, in addition to these privileges and some 

further exemptions, the hereditary holder and his wife were entitled 
ence in vi ceremonies and meetings, and his social 


to 
position, especially in the matter of marriages, was higher than the 


gai of a yearly tenant. These immunities and privileges made - 


condition better than that of a yearly tenant. He had some 
personal co uence, and, not being liable to ejectment, was animated 
to exertion and enterprise in the sure prospect of enjoying the fruits 
of his labour. In some places it was usual for Government to 
share in improvements. A tax of four or five rupees was laid on 
each well, or garden rates were levied on dry land when it was turned 
into garden. This practice, except where it was the established 
custom, was forbidden as tending to discourage improvements. In 
some parts on the sanction of long prescription, a special hereditary 
holder’s cess was levied once in three years. In 1823, Government 
remarked that though this may originally have been an en 
the hereditary holder’s deed seldom mentioned ar dep regarding the 
terms of assessment except that they should be the customary rates.' 
In 1823 the number of hereditary and of yearly tenants in 
Ah was computed to be nearly equal. To the north 
beyond the Godavari and to the north-east of the hills which 
divided the highland of Nagar from the lowland of Shevgaon, the 
existence of heredi right was less general and the difference 
between hereditary and yearly tenure was fainter. In the Pétoda 
districts of the Gangthadi, the special heredi rights were so far 
impaired that the practice of buying and se ing hereditary land 
had become obsolete. If poverty prevented an hereditary holder 
tilling land, he was allowed a partial or a total remission of rent. 
Indeed throughout Ahmadnagar the grant of remissions to 
hereditary holders was common though the practice was opposed 
to the theory of the tenure.* In Akola and probably in other places 
it was usual to reserve the option of purchase to the relations of the 
hereditary holder. If the relations of the seller declined the land 
it was offered to the headman of the village, and after the headman 
to the chief hereditary holders. This limitation of the right of 
alienating hereditary property had the effect of maintaining a 
unity of interest among the members of the village community. 
In Mr. Chaplin’s opinion the custom ought not to be in 





ms a oe Letter fram Bombay, Sth Nov. 1823, paras 403-425, East India 
apers I1t. -810, 

* Mr. Chaplin, 20th Aug. 1822, Ed. 1877, 43-44, notices the case of a mirds village 
being recommended for remission without any special hardship or general failure of 
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with: ‘As regards the right of the villagérs to sell waste hereditary 
land or gatkul mirds, Me. Ohaplia was satisfied that though the 
practice might have been allowed once or twice it was con to 
the fundamental law that the land belonged to Government. Mr, 
Chaplin recommended that the practice should cease and this 
opinion received the approval of Government.’ Long possession 
of land was sometimes allowed to constitute an hereditary title. 
But this title was not acquired unless by upwards of half a century 
of unbroken occupancy. The difficulty of gaining this title was 
partly due to the jealousy of the heads of villages who had 
the power of levying a fine on all cases in which yearly holders 
were raised to the position of hereditary holders.* Mr. Chapli 
considered that a definite payment should be substituted for the 
existing indefinite yearly payment for hereditary or mirds holding. 
At the same time he ‘aoneiabed a revenue survey the only effectual 
security to the mirdsddrs.* : 
Except in the ding or hilly tracts bordering the Sahyddris the lands 
of the district were divided into larger and smaller shares’ This 
distribution of vi lands was carried out according to two 
systems, one found in all the central lands of the district, the other 
in a few outlying villages in the east and north. According to the 
common practice the village lands were divided into thals or 
settlements and the settlements were divided into fields tikds or 
shets each of which had a name. According to Mr. Robertson 
(1830-31) the thals or settlements generally bore the name of the 
families who originally colonised them. The settlement or thal 
was a considerable tract of land all in one spot and was divided 
into tikds or shets whose assessment was fixed on a rough estimate 
of the average character of the soil included in the shet or tika. 
The assessment on the field or sub-division, though this seems to. 
have been doubtful, was apparently not liable to . In about 
250 villages, chiefly in Pétoda now Yeola in Nasik and 
Kopargaon in Ahmadnagar, in Jémkhed, and in Sheygaon,* there was 
a different settlement under the names of mund or estates and 
kds or small estates. The mund was the aggregate of many fields 
or tikds together or separate or part together part T 
assessment of the mund was a fixed lump sum for all the lands 
in the estate or mund, good, fair, and bad. In the kds settlement 
which was found in only five villages, four of them now in Nasik 
and one in Akola, the division of the village lands was into kas 
which were smaller parcels than munds, and unlike tikds or shets 


& 





oe Aeatonge a right is supposed to exist in the villagers to all waste 
hereditary or gatkul mirds land that has from the death or absence of the 
holder. is right is incom le with undoubted right of Government to 
dispose of waste land and under the existing rules of assessment it would be unwise 
to allow that right to be pings Pmirgpce Though the extension of the mirds tenure 
is desirable, the admission of the pretended right of these villagers t frustrate 
that object. Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 5th Nov. 1 East fndin Papers 
TIT, 809 -810. * Mr. een 7043 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 43.48. t 
® Extract Rev. Letter from Bombay, Sth Nov 1823, East India Papers 111, 809. 
Also in twelve or fourteen villages of Nasik, in a few of Karmila 
Akola, and in two villages in Sinnar, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 406 832, 260-261. 
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the assessment of every kis in a village was the same. In Patoda, 
now the Yeola sub-division of Nasik and the Kopargaon sub-division 
of Ahmadnagar, where the éstate or mund system was universal, 
to increase the number of landholders by reducing the size of 
estates, Colonel Briggs gave up the practice of assessing whole 
estates and instead charged only the land under actual tillage, As 
the lump or mund rate had been fixed on a rough estimate of the 
average character of the soil over the whole estate, the change was 
a great gain to those who tilled only the best lands. This the 

ple very quickly saw and the tillage of the poorer soils ceased, 
Mr. Robertson held that the division of village lands into settlements 
and fields was part of the jatha or village community system. He 
held that this community system was the oldest form of land 
settlement and that the rougher estate or lamp divisions into mund 
and kis were the result of the decline inthe land system during the 
later years of Maratha rule. Mr. Robertson probably argued from 
his experience that other branches of the administration showed 
that the careless management in force at the introduction of British 
rule was the remains of an earlier more effective system. It seems 
probable that Mr. Rebertson’s application of the law of decay to 
this part of the land system was incorrect. The Sanskrit origin 
of the words thal and shet and the non-Sanskrit origin of the 
words mund and kds suggest that the division of lands into the 
rough estates or lamps of land known as munds and kas was older 
than the more systematic division into thals and shets which was 
part of the village community system. This view is supported by 
the character of the country in which the lump estate system was 
in force. .A few of the villages were in the east of Ahmadnagar and 
more were in the wilder north now in Nasik. In Thana, where the 
early element in the population is much greater than in the Deccan, 
the rough estate or mund and kas system was almost universal 
until the introduction of the revenue survey. The difference is 
apparently a difference of names, not of system. But it seems 
probable that the mund and kas villages are a relic of what was 
the aniversal system before the introduction of the Rajput or other 
northern element into the population of the Deccan.? 





1 Details are re in the Thana Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XTID 

* Captain H. D, Robertson, Principal Collector, 12th July 1830, Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 352 of 1831, 2-3 ; and Sth Angust 1831, Bom. Gov. Rev. 406 of 1852, 260.266. 
The following are Mr, Robertson's views of the lump or mund and bis system. They 
were written on the 12th of July 1830 and are taken from Bom, Gov. Rev. Ree. 352 
of 1831, 3-4. In Ahmadnagar there were two varieties in the manner of asce i 
the dues of the landholders, The first and most general was an assesament for the 
supposed quantities by rates declared to be fair rates for the sup qualities, This 
was called the rayatedr settlement. The other, which was called the mundbandi or 
ddsbandi method, was the assessment by anaverage rate of good bad and indifferent 
land for supposed quantities or actual patches. The bds or mund system," he says, ‘ ig 
no doubt the ancient system of the country, and is in fact fixed syatem of rental, 
although it had been often infringed in the shape of jdsti pattie or extra cesses b 
oppressive taxgatherers. Mr. Lumsden had abrogated this ee ; Mr. Boyd had 
judiciously reverted to it; and as Government sanctioned Mr. Boyd's measures, I 
carried them out wherever I could. By the rayatedr system the resources of Government 


are alwaysatthemercy of the season’ and depend onscanty means of poor and unsettled 
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Chapter VIII. uence of the troubles through which the district had 
Ta ga: tho beginning of the century the Collector, Captain 
ia ottinger, found the utmost difficulty in rocuring authentic 
Tux Baris" accounts, None could be obtained showing t e collections during 
a series of years before the introduction of the British Government. 
The hereditary revenue officers, who should have been able to supply 
the information, were so ignorant and so jealons of inquiry 4 
it was most tedious and irksome to extort answers from them. 
In many cases when the answers were readily given, th were 80 
erin & imperfect that they were of no use for the 8 

5 


urposes, 

Revenue z The modes of fixing the assessment varied greatly.® Tn many 
Settlement, villages the hereditary holders, like those of Poona, paid one 
ee nominally uniform rate of rent, holding more or less land in 

proportion as it was bad or good. In other villages rates were 
established for each particular class of land, varying with its 
quality and situation. A makta or fixed rent in some places was 
also established for parcels of land without reference to any given 
bigha rate. In Ahmadnagar, hereditary holders occupying garden 
land usually paid garden rates, though only the dry-land rate may 
have originally been imposed. In Poona, the dry-land rate more 
camara cakcolieiied, even though the land may have subsequently 
been turned into garden.’ About 100 Dindori villages, formerly 
paid a plough-cess, a pair of bullocks paying ten, fifteen, or twenty 





vators. B the mundbandi or kdshandi system men are induced to fix to particular 
Piso aud inks is allowed for the 4 chelates of the farms or estates, while the 
ameliortion of the eine of the ho ‘ered such lands goes hand in hand with the 
re certain realization by Government of ita revenues," 
ot Captai Pottinger, Slat January and 31st July 1829, East India.Papers IV. 723, 
724, 731, 732; and Mr, Harrison, 28th September 1536, Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 692 of 
1836, 31-32. 


* The heredi district officers and village headmen, even where had 
verved Gee old accounts, were at first very backward in peodudiag sie: 
Eatterly as they saw our actions agreed with our declarations, they did not hesitate 
to show them. Captain Pottinger, Slat January 1822, Kast India Papera IV. 723-724. 

? Captain Pottinger, Collector, 29th May 1521, Rev. Rec. 50 of 1522, 160, 

* They were much the same as in Poona. ‘The rates of assessment vary in 
different parts of Poona. In vill where hereditary mirds land is found there is 
commonly ee dar or rate for all sends, This = is pty am ee different 

ualities of soil by assigning a larger or smaller tantity of land to the bigs according 
ar the round is bad or Tn some villages son ant the bigha, necording 
established by Malik Ambar, are fixed for each class of land, Little ile lence is to 
be placed on the Lultarni’s records or the traditions of the old rates, those levied 
by the Maritha mamlatddre have been variable, In the vill where hereditary or 
mirda land is found, the holders usually apportion the land among themselves with 
reference to its known produce; in other villages each holder Pays according to an 
established classification. In some villag » Under the mundhands plan, the is 
divided into parcels, perils a matte or fixed rent, the data for which are not now 
known. When relinquished the parcels are rented out at or below the maka as may 
be offered, or at an istdre rising b degrees to the full rent. In such Villages extra 
assessments are levied on tho the ers in proportion to their respective rents, The 
mud rent is considered permanent, and should not be exceeded ; to tenants-ot-will 
orupris the rate is sometimes reduced. In afew vi each field pays a fixed 
rent and this method, which is the mindiandi plan more in detail, is called tika,” 
Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, Sth November 1823, East India Papers LIT. 
he a “Oth Angust 1822 (Ed. 1877, 27) and in Bom. Gov, Rev, Ree, 68 


“3 Ext. Rev, Letter from Bombay, oth Nov, 1823, East India Papers III, 806, 
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rupees according to the quality of the soil! For some time after 
the British accession in 1818, no change was made in the bigha 
rates of assessment. There were no fewer than twenty-one Sin 
rates for dry alone, varying from 6d. to 4s. (Rs. }-2) in 
ordinary soils, aa rising as high as 6s. (Rs. 3) in the best 

In some cases the entire lands of a village ee ee ee 
single all round bigha rate, inequalities being preven varying 
she aise of the bigha. Garden crop rates varied from 2s. to 18s. 
(Rs. 14-9) the bigha.* In the year following the introduction of 
British rule, the total or kamdl assessment, which had long been 
given up, was taken as the basis of the future revenue settlement, 
and the vi officers were ired to give statements of the bigha 
rates leviable on each holding. As no authentic records of 
revenue payments Were available the Maratha full or kamal rental 
was generally assumed as the maximum of assessment. Where 
accounts of the Maratha full rent were not forthcoming, the Collector 
adopted the Muhammadan maximum or tankha as his standard. 


ing the adoption of these kamdl and tankha rentals, 
Mr, Chaplin wrote on the 20th of August 1822: ‘In many parts of 
Ahmadnagar, as in other districts, the rates of rent were undefined, 
and attempts were made to adjust them with reference to the 
supposed kamal and tankha settlements. The principles on which 
this adjustment was made have not been fully explattint. 
were meant to produce a gradual rise of the revenue or jama an 
were called istéva arrangements.’ Mr, Chaplin doubted if these 
rates would ever become fixed. They appeared to him to depend 
more upon general assumed views of former realizations than upon 
any knowledge of the actual resources of cultivation® A progressive 
rise or istiva was granted to villages where the increase was 
considerable and where it was evident that the people were unable 
to pay the whole amount at once. Great. difficulties were 
experienced in adjusting the rents with reference to any known 
standard, as the great demand for labour had induced the Maratha 
authorities to hold out unusual exemptions to the cultivators, and 
the oldest rates of rent were reduced even to the mirdsdars and 
still more to others. When even these reduced rates were found 





ith reference te forte main the Iand wae taxed by Captain Bri at a rate fixed 
With reference to former payments. Mr, Chaplin, 20th Aug. 182 Ed. 1877, 27-28; 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 68 of 1823, 196-197, 
e Was an uncertain measure, It ma: roug’ at 
® The digha i It may hly be taken at three-fourths 


* Mr. Stack’s British India Land Revenue Settlement Memorandum (1880), 469; 
Mr. Chaplin, 20th Au 1822 (Ed.1877, 31); Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 
5th November 1823, East India Papers IT, 807. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 692 of ] » 31-34. Few authentic records were procurable 
and the rates finally adopted were in many cases ray f and eae of larger 
amount than had ever been actually in force, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 19. 

* Mr. Chaplin's er my of 20th August 1822 para 24 (Ed. 1877, 10). 

* Mr, Harrison, 28th September 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 692 of 1836, 32. 
In cases in which the villages had become depopulated istdwds were granted. The 
Collector seems duly impressed with the conviction that any rapid attempt to raise 
rents would have the ect of injuring rather than of improving the revenue. His 
Reveaue Letter fons meat et with the approbation of the Commissioner. Extract 
Revenue Letter from Bombay, 27th N. 1822, East India Papers III. 795. 
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to have prevailed for any considerable period, only a small increase 
was laid on, to be raised yearly till the rents should reach the old 
kamal standard Coieek tye aie oom 

The chief changes introdu j done i ttinger in the Mardtha 
revenue system a that revenue farming was abolished and a 
settlement with individual landholders was made either by himself 
or by his kamdvisdiérs im conjunction with the patils. The 
legitimate authority of the pdtils of villages was. substituted for much 
arbitrary power. Captain Pottinger never allowed the rents of 
deceased or deserted husbandmen to be levied on the village nee 
with his own sanction, He found that the only object of thedeshm 
and cther hereditary officers was to mislead and to plunder both the 
Government and the landholders, and he therefore acted as much 
as possible without their help. He forbade, under the severest 
penalties, the levy of any kind of assessment beyond the amount 
shown in the Government accounts. When the rent settlement or 
jamabandi was going forward, he admitted all landholders into his 
office and es all arrangements public. When a landholder 
re nted to him that he was paying for more gronnd than he 
tilled, his land was measured and either the rent was lowered or 
the landholder was shown that he was not charged too much.” 
Regular collections of rents were made directly from the landholdera 
instead of through the village moneylender. The landholder enjoyed 
greater security of property, and he was not burthened with extra 
or irregular cesses." The landholder received a paper or patia 
defining his rent and obtained a receipt for all payments. If in 
distress, he got an advance which had seldom been done by the 
former government. He paid his instalments at regular periods im 
any good coin he liked, without being compelled to discharge them 
in a particular currency,* ver 

Captain Pottinger’s mode of settlement was as follows: About a 
week before he expected to arrive at a sub-division, he sent orders 
to the kamavisddr to summon the village headmen and accountants, 
and to obtain from them statements of the cultivation of their 
villages. These cultivation statements were made out according to 
a given form, and showed the increase and decrease of tillage with 
the canses. On his arrival at a village, these statements were 
submitted to the Collector through his head clerk or shirasteddr; 
and inquiries were set on foot by sending clerks to the different 
groups of villages to test the correctness of the returns. If the 
returns were found to be correct, the palta or lease was pre > 
and, where any difference was discovered, the required alterations 
were made, and the headmen were occasionally fined or suspended 





} Ext. Rev. Letter from Bombay, 27th Nov, 1822, East India Papers ILL. 795. 

? Captain Pottinger, 31st January 1822, East India Papers IV.,720-721. Some 
of theee rules were in force in particular places under the Marithis. But they were 
certainly not carried to the extent they were in Captain Pottinger’s time, and the 
satisfaction and confidence of the smaller landholders was increased in pr ion. 

* One species of exaction was the seizing of provisions and forage by the public 
officers for the use of themselves or of government, payment being postponed or more 
usual ay maple, Me: Cane, 20th August 1822. Ed. 1877, 6 
» 4 Mr, Chaplin, 20th August 1922, Ed. 1577, 63-64; and Extract Revenue Letter 
frour Bombay, Sth November 1823, East India Papers UI. 812°" === SS 
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for atime. These investigations usually took eight or ten. days, 
which was the longest time a Collector could spare to this portion 
of his duties in any sub-division. The landholdera of a certain 
number of the nearest villages were then brought and an individual 
or kulvdr settlement was made, After this the papers or were 
publicly made over to the headmen and to the individual | olders 
and all were allowed to return to their homes. Each headman 
furnished an agreement binding himself to see the rent disc 

and each landholder in like manner gave a ticket on which hi 
name was written and the amount he was to pay. In cases where 
the kamdvisddrs made the individual settlement, they first 

the leases and sent them to be sealed by the Collector. After this 
they were sent back and distributed to the landholders whose 
receipts were taken and recorded? 


Captain Pottinger abolished all sorts of restrictions as to the 
pene of removing and disposing of the crops. He was satisfied 
that had he not done so there would have been heavy balances 
outstanding against every sub-division in the collectorate? Under 
the British the rent was paid in six instalments or kists. The 
proportion the different instalments bore was out of a hundred, ten 
parts in November, ten in December, und twenty in each of the four 
months from January to April. About one-fifth of the revenue 
was usually unpaid on the 30th April. This indulgence, while 


it made litle difference to Government, was of the ereatest 


consequence to the landholders as it gave them time to pay the 
last instalment without borrowing from moneylenders or advkére, 
Farther, the concession tended to the realization of the total revenne, 
In no part of the country were the balances of the Government dues 
60 small as in Ahmadnagar. As regards the coin in which the 
revenue was paid it was collected at certain fixed rates with 
reference to the ankushi rupees.‘ 


Like the kamdvisddrs of the late government, the British 
mamlatdérs had the general superintendence of village expenses. 


— 





+ The Collector and his assistant could not in person give a lease to land- 

holder, The duty, therefore, chiefly devolved on the kamdriaidr nasinted by the 

i, The number of individual agreements issued by the Collector and his assistant 

n 1520-21, and of those sent for their seal and signature from the eub-divisions, wan 
about 25,000. East India Papers IV. 733. 

* Captain Pottinger, 31st Jan. and July 1522, East India Papers IV. 722, 738-739. 

* Under the Marithas, when the early crop or fusdr was ready, a rough estimate 
Was framed of the area under pulse, and a portion of the revenue waa collected 
‘corresponding to the estimated area. The same was done with the middle or kharif’ 
erope and the revenue settloment or jamdbandi of the season was completed. When 
the late or rabi crops were ripe or nearly ripe it was usual to place a fhdpti or cow- 
a, Sexy elay seal on the stacks of grain alter they were din the farmyard 
or The produce was not allowed to be removed till the headman and Iand- 
holders had become responsible for the village rent, In some cases the security of 
the people of a neighbouring village was required. ‘This procedure was attended 
‘with the most serious loss to the landlsoddann who sometimes missed the best 
+ a Bd selling their crops. Captain Pottinger, Slet July 1822, East India 
a Pers » Te, 

‘Captain Pottinger fixed these rates after careful inquiry. He never had a complaint 
on the ree a and, aso that Government did not suffer, several ! 
bankers offered to take the revenue as it came in, and Pg hy equal amount 
ankwehé ropees into the treasury, East India Papers IV. 745-749, 
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At the close of the year the village headman and: accountant were 
expected to show how the sum assigned for village expenses had 
been spent. Captain Pottinger held that, so long as the total 
amount was fixed, headmen should be allowed considerable freedom 
in the matter of village expenses. Village expenses were allotted 
at the rate of six per cent of the village rental, and wherever 
Captain Pottinger discovered that the sum had been exceeded, 
either under the name of village expenses or under any other 
name, he forced the headman and accountant to refund the 
amount. When he had spent more than the proper amount the 
headman had always some excuse ready. A well had been dug or a 
cistern had been built for the general good, or the gate or wall of 
the village had been repaired. Captain Pottinger never met with any 
instance of a cess being levied by the pdtils unknown to him in 
which they had not away with the amount for their private 
use. He had therefore less compunction in Sa yi eee to py 
back what they had levied, and they all understood the penalty they 
incarred if detected. The amount fixed for village expenses he 
considered ample for every purpose and he thonght that it would 
not long be necessary to continue it at so higha rate. Still as it was 
reduced to at least one-half what it had been under the Mardthas, it 
seemed to him politic not to lower it further for a time.' 


Non-hereditary holders or wpris had full liberty to throw up their 
land. But if a landholder was angry and they thought it likely 
that he might throw up his land the m4mlatdér and village headman 
did what aes could to induce him to stay.? Captain Pottinger 
established the rule that all who chose to settle under the British 
were to be allowed to come and were to be treated in every respect 
as the old residents. He refused to sanction any force being used 
to oblige them to return to their former habitations ; if they could 
be ed to go back he made no objection. So also he forbade 
all attempt to keep back any British subjects who wished to move 
into the territories of other powers. This rule remained a dead- 
letter as no cases occurred of English cultivators wishing to settle 
in other districts* 

Lands that had long Jain waste were given for tillage on leases 
varying from four to eight years, according to the time the land 
had been ont of tillage. For the first few years they were charged 
a nominal rent rising towards the close of the period to the full 
assessment. At the end of the lease or kawl the full assessment, 
together with extra cesses, was generally levied, but in some cases 
the extra cesses were withheld till long after. Fallow lands over- 
grown with brushwood were exempted from rent for one or two 





1 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1622, East India Papers IV. 751-7 

2 Captain Pottinger laid down this principle the first year after he came, He 
constantly found that when o landholder was inclined to be parecer when 
his crops did not fulfil his hopes, he used to say he had been forced to till his land. 
As soon as it was left optional such complaints ceased. During the best periods of 
the Maritha rule Captain Pottinger found that the plan was exactly the same, but, 
he adds, ‘in those days the land was too valuable and scarce to be thrown i mn 


any petty pique or .’ ‘Captain Pottinger, 1822, East India Pa 7 
if pean Pottinger, lst January 1822, East india Papers IV. 724 
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years. When waste land was turned into garden land, five years of Chapter VIII. 
gradually rising rents were generally allowed.! The Land. 
No non-hereditary or upri holder, whether he held for a year or 

on a lease for a term of years, was forced to keep his land when he T#* Burrmu. 
was anxious to give itup. At the same time he waa never allowed Revenue 
to give up land that was covered with brushwood. At the close of 1818-1327. 
a lease the non-hereditary holder was seldom able to keep his 
holding. ‘This was due to the jealousy of the head of the village 

who feared that by making improvements the non-hereditary holder 

might gain hereditary rights. The headman was also anxious to 

et new holders for the lands held by upris on the expiry of the 

ease, in tho hope that he might indirectly gain the mints rights for 
himself. The village authorities put every difficulty in the way of 
non-hereditary holders and discouraged improvements. For this 
reason Captain Pottinger took the power of granting leases from the 
village authorities and gavo it to the mémlatdérs.* 

In the arrangements for ting leases on rising or tsliva rents 

Mr, Chaplin found several defects. He thought that the conditions 
of the lease did not ensure the headman’s grarting waste lands 
according to fixed rules. The people were not secure from 
exactions ; nor was there any provision to enable the Collector to 
ascertain what leases were granted and how far their provisions 
were carried out. In some places the settlement w ade on a 
lease not conformable to the regular rules. The term of reduced 
rental varied from three to seven years. The lease laid down a loose 
classification and assessment of the land, in conformity to which the 
heads of villages agreed to pay the increase, But the system accorded 
neither with a village lease nor with an individual or personal 
settlement; and the rules were indefinite and vague, The system failed 
either to secure the husbandman against exactions or the Gownenneirs 
against misappropriation. In the villages subsequently transferred 
From Manacinacar to Poona leases had been granted to the heads 
of villages and could not be superseded without breach of faith. 
Besides there were several conditions inthe leases which were often 
abused, sometimes to the injury of the husbandman and sometimes to 

the injury of Government. Though the rent of hereditary or mirds 

land should strictly be unvarying, hereditary land was occasionally 
granted on leases with rising rentals. Considering these defects, 

Mr. Chaplin proposed the following changes in the provisions for the 
grant of leases on rising rentals : That in all isfdvds or leases on rising 

rent there ought to be a clause binding the renter to keep separate 
registers of the fields for which the holders paid the full rent and of 
those which were to be held on leases or kauls. That tho distinction 

between these two classes of fields should be marked in the land- 

holders’ deeds or rayatvdr pattds, That in enumerating the 
fields held on lease or kaul, their area in bighds and the amount of 
rent to be paid till the expiry of the lease should be specified. 





) Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, para 96, Ed. 1877, 29. Bom, Gov, Sel, CXXILL 
22. ? Mr. Chaplin, both August 1822, Ed. 1877, 30. 
* Captain Pottinger, 1§22, East India Papers IV, 740, 744. 
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And that registers of all individual leases should be and 
furnished to the head-quarters or Auzur kacheri and all ges 
should be noted at the time of settlement.' 


Among the earliest measures suggested to acquire a better 
knowledge of the country was a survey.*. The survey known as the 
old Deccan survey was introduced into part of Ahmadnagar 
between 1825 and 1528, but the measurements and classifications 
then made were never put to any use.* 


The amount of alienated or indm land in Ahmadnagar was small. 
Up to 1822 there was no special inquiry. The Collector during 
his tour examined recent alleged grants, Many were found to be 
invalid, but he believed that few false alienations had escaped notice.‘ 


Under the Peshwss many cesses had been added to the original 
assessment. These cesses, of which a list is given in a footnote, 
were levied both on hereditary and on non-hereditary landholders. 
All of these cesses were not levied from any one village, but there 
was no village that had not to pay several of them. Under the 
British the most oppressive were abolished and the rest continned.> 
In 1822, thirty-six cesses were levied from the holders of land, 
some of which were collected from the land, some from the village, 
and some from the landholder. Under the British most of these 
cesses were paid in cash instead of in kind.® 
a). 

1 Mr. Chaplin, 20th alae 1922, Ed. 1877, 10-11. 

* In 1821 (October 1), Captain Pottinger observed, ‘Some of the arrangements 
proposed by Mr. Crawford can be brought about only very progressively and perhaps 
cannot be introduced till the whole Spat dis aig Sarde measured, and the ground 
pcr ag ADD ry adopted in the ceded districts.’ Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec, 

7 Mr. Stack's British India Land Revenne Settlement Memorandum (1850), 469. 
East India Papers III. 813. aie. 

“ Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1892, Ed. 1877, 56. 

* Mr. Chaplin, 30th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 24, 

* These thirty-six ceases were: (1) galla patti or Eharedi galla, that is grain taken 
from the husbandmen at less than the market price for the supply of forts or of the 
government horse ; (2) Ladba, originally straw levied oa forage: this cess or bdd 
waa (1526) found only in the sub-divisions of Nagar Karda and 8 ner, and 
amounted to Rs. 1907; (3) ambddi, originally horse-ropes, amounted in 1826 to Hs, 16 
in Nagar, Ka. 43 in Karda, and Rs, 41 in Sinnar, or Hs. 100 in all; (4) geawet sated, 
originally cut grass for the government cattle and horse, amounted in 1926 to Rs. 1360 
in Nagar, Ra. 1509 in Chandor, Rs. 356 in Karda, Ra. 60 in Sangamner, Ra. 670 in 
Akola, Ks. 4in Nevian, Re, 100 in Sinnar, and Ra, 308 in Pitoda, or Ra, 4466 in all ; 
(5) tharch patti, a money cess to moet village expenses, amounted in 1826 to Ra, 21,257 
in Nisk, Ha. 7749 in Chindor, Rs, 47 in Dindori, Rs. 230 in Nagar, Ra. 666 in 
Karda, Ra, 99 in Akola, and Ra 495 in Nevdsa, or Ra. 30,476 in all; (6) df sankread, 
an offering at the saskrdnt (January I2th) originally in sesame seed, munted to 
Rs. 29 in Kumbhari and Rs. 10 in Nagar; (7) charmi joda, originally a of ahoes 
taken from the Chimbhar, afterwards a money claim on landholders; (5) bazdr bata 
and (9) shiraata hatta, exchange on coins; the shirasta batta was in Nagar at two and 
three per cent Ra, 2139, in Pirnor at three per cent. Eas, 2165, in Karda at three 
cent Ra, 202, in Kotul at two per cent Rs, 291, and in Nasik at one per cent Rs. 1307, 
total Ra, 6164; (10) tap pertti, originally a levy of clarified butter, amounted in 1826 to 
Ra.876; (li )}gurhal patti, originally a levy of unrefined sugar,chiefly in Parner amounted 
to Rs. 70; (12) kulkarni mualedihira, originally a claim of the kulkarnis ; (13) prin tattya 
a particular leaf used in thatching» ( 4) sul, originally horse ropes ; (15) ghugri and 
havdiddri, the threshing floor watcher's cess, amounted to Ra. 22,008, Ra. 17,797 being 
on account of ghugri and Ra S111 of Aawdilddri or charge; (16) dasera bhet or dasara 

tira, originally a goat sacrificed on Dasara Day (September-(Qctober), amounted in 
1826 to Rs. 146in Akola, Rs, 144 in Sinnar, and fs. 59 in Kumbhari, or Ra, 349 in all; 
(7) minds patti, an irregular cess levied once in three years-on mindaddrs in the Junmar 
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Besides cesses levied from landholders, some non-agricultural or 
rofessional taxes were brought under sayar or miscellaneous revenue, 
bf these the chief was the mohtarfa, which included house and shop 
taxes, loom taxes, taxes on traders, taxes on professions, and a honse- 
tax collected from a few landholders, The Ahmadnagar traders 
had little to complain of in the matter of taxation. The taxes were 
lighter than either in Poona or in Khandesh, and the traders were 
much better off than in Dhirwdr1 The traders were divided 
into several classes and the different persons in each class were 
assessed at a very arbitrary estimate of their wealth. The highest 
i eat made by moneylenders or sividrs was £4 (Rs. 40) a year; 
Y moneychangers or shroffs about £3 18s, (Rs. 39) ; by first clasa 
grocers £5 (Rs. 50); by grain-dealers 6s. to £3 (Rs. 3-30); by 
tty moneychangers and the sellers of vegetables fruit and tobacco, 
te - or a half-penny a day, his last was the heaviest compared 
with the profits. All of the others, though irregular, were light. A 
great objection to the system was that many wealthy traders paid 
nothing. The cesses on craftsmen varied from 2s. to £3 (Rs. 1 - 30) 
ayear. They were very unequal and were lighter in the proeet 4 
than in large towns. Some craftsmen were exempted on the grow 
that they worked for government.? 





villages transferred to Ahmad + (15) dhet, originally a present time of 
fixing the rental; (19) bdr patti (30) ugri, originally aAcitling ones in rain belonging 
to the pxiil; (21) mdf kdtni, ly a fine of Re.j\l for leave to cot the «1 
amounted in 1826 to Ra. 60 in la, Rs. 49 in Sinnar, and Rs, 29 in Kumbhdri, or 
Ra.138 in all; (22) pendval, originally a cess in green jedrifor horses in the Nagar sub- 
division, amounted in 1826 to 5: (23) agin apa & taxon the growth of tarmerj 
(24) £atta petyli, an undefined impost in grain; (25) Aurda, originally a present of 
earsof corn; (26) tabarrak patti, a ceas paid by an endowed M ammadan;(27) roi bhor, m 
ecss collected from the village ofDevi Bhoyra on account of charcoal, cpirenge asl sean 
by it for the manufacture of gunpowder, when the village was asigned to the arsenal 
or fofkidna : in 1826 it amounted to Ra. 15; the Collector remarks (1826), ‘this a rs 
to be an extra assessment on this village and on that ground might be ": 
(28) bharedi tota, this cess was on account of supplies of fine rice in kind, which 

illages were obliged to make at lower than the dazdr rates and in cases where the 
rice was not supplied this difference of price was exacted, from Nagar Ba.15 and 
Akola mahd! Ra, 111, total 126; the Collector remarks (1826) ‘the amount of this ceas 
should be transferred to the revenue, and not kept a8 a separate item in the accounta: 
the rice nasessed ta particularly fine’; (29) suf serfa, cotton thread applied by Devi 
Bhoyra gratis for the purpose of making matches while the village was under the 
arsenal or foftAdna ; the amount was only Rs T and the Collector thought it might 
be remitted ; (30) Lakaimi Nerdyon patti, this wasaceas collected for this temple 
and as the allowance was (1826) paid from the treasury, the cess was (1826) credit 
to Government ; (31) guru ranchardi, this was a collection from strangers who grared 
eattle in Karda, which paid Rs, 27, and in Akola which paid Ra. 4, total Rs, 31; 
(32) mendAé vanchardi, this was a similar collection from sheep and goats, it was 
siege farmed and amounted to Ra, 800; (33) itm chifndeal, this was a cess 
rom inimddre according to an established rate, ars Rs. 017, Karda Ra, 10, 
Akola Ra. 16, Nevisa Rs, 110, Nasik Bs, 40, total Ra. 1 + (34) Mhdr hadola, this 
was an old established cess on indms held by Mhdre at different ratex on the chdhupr 
of 120 bighds; it amounted to the following sums: Ahmadnagar Ra. 1395, Karda 
Ra. 1757, San ner Ra, 2125, Akola Re. 1477, Nevisa Ra. 1,439, Nasik Ra. 4495, 
Sinnar Ra. 1668, Chindor Rs. 1767, Patoda Ra. 1522, Dindori Rs. 1989. total 
Ks. 19,634; (35) halavatti, this was a cess on dand held on condition of drawin 
water for the village cattle in Nevisa; it amounted to Rs. 4; (36) mohoruna, ‘whi 
was similar to inam chitndwa! in Sangamner, amounted to Bs. 24). Mr. pli 
20th August 1$22 (Ed. 1877, 141-142), and Collector, 28th September 1828. 

1 Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 54-55. 
7 Ext. Rev. Lotter from Bombay, 5th November 1823, East India Papers ITI. 810. 
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The establishment of order, the freeing of landholders from 
dependence on village headmen and on sureties, the settlement of 
what they had to pay to the State, the limiting of the rent charge 
to the lands canals under tillage, the gradual increase of the area 
of land which paid less than the full rental, and the very liberal 
terms on which waste lands were granted for tillage, caused a 
sudden change in the state of the district. The effect of these 
changes was increased by harvests and by the continuance of 
high grain prices. The discharged soldiery and fort guards all 
pele, husbandmen, and numbers flocked into Ahmadnagar from 
the Nizdm’s territory. The people were exulbely raised from the 
abject. poverty and eiedeson to which they been reduced by 
the mismanagement of Bajirdv and his officers.’ Transfers of villages 
from and to Poona and the Nizim’s territories prevent an exact 
comparison. Still the startling rapidity of the change is shown by the 
fact that therent settlement or jamabandishoweda rise from £200,764 
(Rs. 20,07,640) in 1818-19 to £254,784 (Rs. 25,47,840) in 1819-20, 
an increase of £54,020 (Rs, 5,490,200) or twenty-seven per cent. Inthe 
Collector's opinion this increase did not fall heavily on the le, 
because they had been assessed at specially low rates in the Teast 
season on the understanding that there was to be a gradual yearly 
increase till what was considered the full rental was reached.? Thenext 
year (1820-21) was not so prosperous. The land revenue fell from 
£182,4: 163,570 (Rs, 18,24,430- Rs, 16,35,700), a fall of £18,873 
(Rts. 1,883,730) or ten per cent. This was partly due to the transfer 
of Shivner or Juunar and Indépurto Poona. But there was another 
cause, a terrible outbreak of cholera, which seriously reduced the 
number of the people.* In spite of this severe outbreak of disease, 
within three years (1818-21) of the establishment of British 
about 390,000 bighds of waste were brought under tillage. Many places 
which had been covered byalmostimpassable brushwood had rich crops 
of wheat and gram* In the beginning of 1822, Captain Pottinger 





‘On the Slst of January 1822 Captain Pottinger wrote: ‘The state of this district 
exceeds in every desirable circumstance all that my most sanguine expectations 
formed a hope of seeing effected in the time that has clapsed since I had the honour 
to be placed in charge of it, This I chiefly attribute to the system which has been 
acted on and the liberal and conciliatory policy that has been authorised, aa also 
partly to the naturally quiet disposition af the great body of our new subjects, to 
the high opinion they had formed, even before they came under our authority, | 
our foresight and enlarged views, and to the abject state of poverty and degradation 
to which, aan nation, they had been reduced by the mismanagement of the Peahwa 
Bajiriv and his officers.’ Bast India Papers IV. 727. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 50 of 1822, 163, 167, 170, Regarding this increase of revenue 
Government observed : ‘We should have felt some uneasiness regarding the means by 
which the extensive and sudden increase of about Ra. 6,00,000 had been obtained but 
for the conviction expressed by the Collector of the inexpediency of hastily raising the 
revenue. We suuateled however to the Commissioner to direct his attemtion on his 
intended tour to ee of any excess of assessment which might have 
the notice of the Collector.” Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 27th N 
ee India Papers IIT, 795, 

m. Gov, Rev. Reo. 47 of 1822, 29. ‘Lam grieved to observe that the cholera 
has thrown back the number of og) meee Collector, 3rd January 1822, in Ahmad- 
“Fthe Caecor, Cape Podge eh 

The Co » Captain Pottinger, writes (3rd January 1922); “The incitement 
which this fact must give to ene reultural exertions of mae le may easily be 
conceived when it is recollected they hold this land for the present year, 
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wrote, “If it had not been for the cholera the Sp woe have 
| been quite surprising.’ During the first the whole of the great 
area of freshly tilled | land was held free of rent, and the full rental 
would not be levied for five or six years. Along with the spread of 
tillage and the increase in the rental, the state of the husbandmen 
was improving. The Kunbis were gradually freeing themselves from 
their embarrassments with moneylenders and the number of suits for 
debt had greatly fallen.’ Want of rain at the close of 1821 (1820 ?) 
(November-December) caused a failure in the late or rabi crop, and 
considerable remissions were granted? The rainy season of 1821 
(June to October) was favourable, and except in Kumbhari, Korhala, 
Réhuri, and Belapur, where the fall was short and large remissions 
(£1900) were granted, the crops were fine. On the w ole, 1821-22 
was @ prosperous year. Grain prices were still fairly high. The 
labour and capital of the country were strained to the utmost.3 The 
area of waste land brought under tillage had risen to 500,000 lighde ; 
nineteen villages had been repeopled; all the disbanded soldiery 
had become husbandmen and numbers had come from the 
neighbouring Nizém and Sindia villages.‘ During the four ye 
ending 1821-22 the Collector met with no important difficul ty in 
realizing the revenue. In no case where the cultivator was present 
was distraint necessary.’ This was partly due to Captain Pottinger’s 
leniency in not pressing for payment as soon as the instalment fell 
done, To force payment of the instalments as soon as they fell due 
would have driven the people to the moneylender and they would 
have been impoverished by the extortion of a rapacious and usurious 





being the first year, free of rent and that in some districts they will not be called on 

* pay the lear ‘gling + sae five or oven for six —— more, It is a highly 
eaing reflection that by this great « ant, while we are bettering 

circumstances of thoeasiads of our distressed impoverished subjects, the resources 

of the country and the just dues of Government are im ving anil increasing os 

~ idly naa a sanguine ¢xpectations could have looked for, Collector's Qutward 
‘ile 10 (1821-22), 

' Captain Pottinger thought (East India Papers IV. 724) that the cause of the fall 
in the number of suits for debt was that the parties had begun to see the wisdom of 
coming to terms without going to court. Mr. Chaplin (20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 
105) thought Captain Pottinger's view a little highly coloured. In his opinion money - 
ess Eaacomn to press their claims because many of them had declared 
insilmissible, 

2 Ex. Rev, Letter from Rombay 27th Nov. 1822, East India Papers II. 706. 

* Mr. Lumsden, Collector, 14th March 1898, Rev. Rec. S07 of 1823, 506, 

en a Pottinger, $)st January and.3lst July 1822, East India Papers IV, 
724, 726, 744; Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1829 (Ea. 1877, 107). The Ninim wae 
forced to grant his people easier rents and win them back by the offer of leases (Mr, 
Chaplin), On the 31st of January 1822, Captain Pottinger wrote ; ‘ The ops of waste 
Wwougmenting every month. Inthe two districts received (1820-21) from the Nixim, 
the quantity of ground already ploughed exceeds 30,000 tights. Iam at present 
making arrangements for classing mea fixing the rent of all that was formerly undor 
eultivation, as well as that which has been recently tilled or remains to be tilled.’ 
East India Papera IV, 724, 

** It is frequently requisite to write to the mdmlatddrs strong injunctions and even 
to stop their pay and threaten them with dismissal if they do not send in the reve- 
nue in proper time. Beyond this | have not had jon to go. In 1821-22, a land- 
holder absconded with bent unpald. As he had a large stock of cattle which he left 
with his son, I ordered the mimlatdir to have as many of the bullocks sold aa would 
discharge the Government dues. The pdtila and othera of the village bought in the 
cattle for the boy, and the absentee afterwards returned to his house.’ Cupt, 
Pottinger, 3lst July 1822, East India Papers IV, 730-731. 
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Mérwéri! About one-fifth of the settlement remained to be annu- 

ally collected at the close of the official year of accounts. The 
nces dae up to the 80th of April 1822 for 1820-21 (Fasli 1230) 

were £80 (Rs. 800) on account of land revenue and 

(Rs. 66,660) on account of customs revenue, and for 1821-22 

(Fasli 1231) £40,785 (Rs. 4,07,850) on account of land revenue and 

£13,236 (Rs. 1,32,360) on account of customs revenue* 

With 1821-22 the period of rapid progress came to a close. 
Over a t part of the country similar causes had produced the 
same effects as in Ahmadnagar. Settled government and tho 
disbandment of troops had thrown on the land bodies of 
people who had formerly been otherwise employed. None of them 
were men of capital. ey grew only the commonest crops. There 
was no demand for the produce and the grain could not be stored as 
it had to be sold to pay the money rental. The effect was disastrous. 
If the harvest was good grain had little or no value, and the people 
had to dispose of the whole crop to the moneylender or or 
dealer to meet the Government rent. If a failure of crops followed 
the landholders benefited nothing by the rise in prices as all the 
stores were in the moneylenders’ and grain-dealers’ hands. The 
effect of the fine harvest of 1821 was not noticed till the close of the 
year. Then, on the 31st of July 1822, Capt. Pottinger warned Govern- 
ment in was becoming so cheap that he feared there would 
be great difficulty in realising the revenue. So plentiful was grain 
that landholders found it difficult, almost impossible, to sell their pro- 
duce.’ The fall in prices was unpreceden Indian millet or jrdri, 
the staple grain of the district, fell from thirty to ninety shers the 
rupee. A fine cold-weather harvest affected pulse as well as grain.‘ 
This fall in the price of field produce was followed by a SETS 
inthe tillage area from bighas 2,154,396 in1821-22to bighds1,981,1 
in 1822-23; by a fall in gross revenue from £235,053 (Rs. 23,50,530) 
in 1821-22 to £220,359 (Rs. 22,083,590) in 1822-23; and by a rise in 
remissions from £9742 to £29,640 (Rs. 97,420 - Rs. 2,96,400)° The 
roms of 1821 and 1822 was followed by two years of scarcity. In 

823-24 the rainfall was short and the harvest was poor; 1824-25 
was worse. The failure of rain was so complete that in Sep- 
tember Captain Pottinger spent £20 (Rs. 200) in performing 








' Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 731. 

* These outstandings were chiefly due to the rav of cholera. The rest was 
partly owing to the return to their homes of people who had come from other 
pee of the country, Captain Pottinger, 3lst July 1822, East India Papers IV. 
729. 

* Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 730. 

*Mr. Chaplin, Soth August 1822 (Fd. 1877, 61}, the Collector, 5th December 
1822; Mr. Harrison, 28th ber 1836 in Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 692 of 1836, 35-37. 
Jvdri fell from thirty-four shers the rupee in 1818 to about ninety in November 1822; 
tdjri from twenty-five to about seventy ; wheat from twenty-five to about thirty-three 
and gram from twenty-four to about thirty. Collector, 5th December 1892 Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 part 1 of 1856, 200, In December 1822 the prospecta of a 
ey i brought gram down from thirty-two to forty shera, Collector, oe 


* Mr, Lumsden, 14th March 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 207 of 1 503-505. 
*Mr. Harrison, 28th September 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. G08 of 1898, 37 48- 
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ceremonies to soothe the people who were in great alarm. The 
tillage area fell from about bighds2,000,000 in 1822-23 toabout bighis 
1,600,000 in 1823-24; the gross revenue fell from about £220,000 to 
£197,500; and remissions rose from £30,000 to£38,000. In 1824-25 
the tillage area rose slightly, but remissions reached the ee 
amount of £102,000, and the revenue fell to about £196,0002 | 
failure of the 1524 rains caused great distress. Numbers of cattle 
died and many people went with their cattle to the Nizdm’s country 
where the failure of rain had been less complete. The rains of 
1825 did not set in till the 25th of August. Many landholders did 
not return before that time. But the failure of rain the preceding 
year had been so complete that the fields remained as they were 
after the 1824 plonghing. When the people came the fields were 
ready to be sown. In spite of the serious loss of cattle the tillage 
area spread from about bighds 1,586,000 to 1,855,000, the gross 
revenue rose from about £196,000 to £210,000, and remissions fell 
from £102,000 to £20,000.2 The good harvest of 1825 was followed 
by a fall in prices from an average of twenty-eight and a half shers 
the rupee in 1821-1825 to forty-eight shers in 1826,2 and this fall 
im prices caused in 1826 a shrinkage of tillage to 1,804,000 bighda 
and a rise in remissions to about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000).4 

In December 1826, Mr. Dunlop, who came to the district in 
March 1825, wrote that as far as he was able to ju he people 
were better off than in the Konkan but not nearly so well off as in 
Gujarat. The soil seemed poor and the climate uncertain; the 





‘Mr. Lumeden, 14th March 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 207 of 1828, 503-505. The 
details were : 1522-23, wags ng em 1,951,182, remissions Rs, 2,96,403, gross revenne 
Re. 22,008,591 ; 1825-24, ti bighds 1,590,801, remissions Re. 3,892,490, revenue 
a eee 1524-25, tillage bigids 1,596,762, remissions Ra. 10,293,253, revenne 

weal, 

?Mr. Dunlop, Collector, 8th December 1826, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 156 of 1827, 
1-2, The details were ; 1825-26, tillage bighds 1,855,393, gross revenue Rs, 21,00,310, 
remissions Rs, 2,193,308. Bom, Gov. Rev. Reo, 207 of 1825, 500 - 505, 

* The Barsi jeiri prices were, 1506-1510, twent -cight and o half ahers the rupee ; 
1811-1515, twenty-seven and a half ahers ; 1816-1820, sixteen shers ; IS21-1825, twenty- 
eight and a half «hers; and part of 1826, forty-eight shers, The two common com- 

Maints of the cultivators were‘ bad crops or low prices,’ Mr. Lumsden, Collector, 
4th March 1828, Bom. Gov, Rev. Ree. 207 of 1828, 572-573, 

*The details were : 1826-27, tillage bighda 1,803,927, gross revenue Ras, 22,00,676, 
remissions Ra, 249,017, For the thirteen sub-livisions, Ahmadnagar, 
Sangamnoer, Akola, Neviaa, Nasik, Sinnar, Chandor, Patoda, Vani-Dindori, Barsi, 
Karmala, and Korti, the total gross revente including all heads of revenue and 
excluding extra revenue during the six years ending 1826-27 (Fiali 1236) was : 

dlmadnagar Resende, 131 «1837, 
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number of bad seasons remembered by the people was moch 
greater than either in Gujarat or in the Konkan. The B se 
struck him as curiously averse from mercantile pursuits. Almost 
the only moneylenders and shopkeepers were foreigners, Marwéaris 
or Gujaritis. These men came as needy adventurers, usually 
beginning as servants to one of their countrymen. They soon set up 
for themselves and in a few years went back to their country to get 
married in very different circumstances from those in which they 
left their homes. Some were satisfied with little and stayed bat a 
short time. But many returned and settled in the Deccan where, 
Mr. Dunlop saderss J they would soon form a numerous body.' 
Mr. Dunlop saw no reason to expect any improvement in the 
state of the people. Almost all were husbandmen. There was 
no local demand sufficient to dispose of the produce of a good or 
even of a fair harvest and the distance from water-carriage and 
from markets rendered the surplus grain of little valne. Some 
good, he thought, might be done by encouraging horse-breeding.? 
overty was the great evil. The people were too poor to grow 
anything but the cheapest grains. These in seasons of plenty 
were almost valueless, and the landholders had to go to the 
moneylender or the grain-merchant in order that the rent might be 
paid in money. When a failure of rain came they had no stores 
and paing@pocting by the rise in prices. Either way there was 
trouble, the crops were bad or the prices were bad.? Tho Halen 
of the people was not without some advantages. Unlike the 
Gujarat cultivators, the Deccan Kunbis were nearly free from the 
folly of contracting debts on the occasions of marriages and deaths. 
Their feast expenses were moderate and to a great extent were met 
by the presents made by the guests. The Nagar peasants were 
iso strictly sober and free from the consequences of debauchery 
which were so injurious to the lower castes of Hindus on the coast. 
The climate was healthy and there was little danger to life or 
property either from wild beasts or from gang robbers. 

A system of village accounts was introduced by Mr. Dunlop in 
ae It was sanctioned in 1825, and in 1828 had proved a useful 
reform. 


In November 1828 the Collector, Mr. Boyd, furnished Government 
with a detailed statistical account of the district and of the revenue 
system. The Ahmadnagar Collectorate stretched from Vani- 
Dindori to Barsi, a distance of 225 miles, with a breadth varying 
from sixty to 125 miles. The district was bounded on the north by 
the Chéndor range, on the east by the Nizdm’s territories, on the 
south by the Nizim’s territories and the Poona collectorate, and on 
the west by the Poona collectorate and the Sahyddri hills. It was 
divided into thirteen revenue divisions each under an officer styled 





‘Mr. Dunlop, Collector, 8th Deo. 1826, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 156 of 1897, 93-24. 
;Mr. Dunlop, Sth December 1826, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 156 of 1827, 16, 
7 Mr. Tamnadon ) 14th March 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 207 of 1828, 572. 

‘Mr. Lumsden, 14th March 1828, Bom, Gov, Rev, Reco. 207 of 1823, 565-566. 
_ *Mr. Dunlop, 8th December 1826, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 156 of 1827,3; Mr, 
Lumsden, 14th March 1828, Rev, Rec, 207 of 1828, 563. Bom, Gov, Sel, VI. 62, 
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kamdvisdér or maémlatdér. Of these the divisions of Nasik, Vani- 
Dindori, Chandor, Sinnar, P&toda, Nevisa, Sangamner, Barsi, and 
Korti were on the whole level; while Ahmadnagar, : 
Karda, and Akola were hilly. There were three leading varieties 
of soil, black kali, whitish mau/(?), and stony farad. Watered lands, 
both black and white, yielded sngurcane, groundunts, red pepper, 
wheat, gram, turmeric, and vegetables. Dry black land was sown 
with wheat, gram, Indian millet, and oil-plants, Dry white land 
produced bdjri, jvdri, pulse, and a variety of small grains. The 
stony land was similar to the white land but very rocky and hilly; 
it gave the same crops of a poorer quality, In Sinnar, Akola, 
and Nasik, a good deal of rice was grown especially in the villages 
near the Sahyddri hills. The harvest began in September and 
ended about March, It contained three divisions, an early crop 
known as fusir,a middle crop known as kharif, and a late cro 
known as rahi. The early or tusér crop was sown in June sail 
reaped in September ; it chiefly consisted of pulse, mug and uedid, 
and millet. The middle crop or kharif was sown in July and 
August and reaped in October and November j like the early crop 
it chiefly consisted of millet and pulse. The late crop or rat was 
sown in September and October and reaped in Febraary and March. 
This crop included wheat, gram, jvdéri, and oil-plants, 

The cultivating classes were Maritha Kunbis, Mest 2 and a 
division of Kolistermed Hindu Kolis, In Bérsi, about one-fourth wore 
Lingiyats and Musalmins. he chief land tenures were mirds or 
hereditary tenure in which Government had not the right to deprive 
the holder of his field unless he failed to y the rent. The 
hereditary holder was not supposed to pay less for his land than the 
non-hereditary holder or upri. The chief advantages he gained 
were higher social position, under the former government freedom 
from forced service, and the satisfaction of knowing that so long 
as he paid the rent due to Government he could not be driven 
from fis paternal fields. Even if he left his hereditary land 
unclaimed or gatkul for sixty or a hundred years, he might claim it 
though it had meanwhile been granted to some one else as an 
hereditary property. The non-hereditary landholder or upri had 
formerly differed little from a yearly tenant. Under the British 
system hs had all the substantial benefits of the hereditary holder. 
So long as he paid his rent he was as secure in his lands as his 
mirdsi neighbour ; this change had so far lowered the value of the 
mirds tenure that a sale of the hereditary right, which had been 
common under the former government, was scarcely heard of. To 
encourage the redeeming of waste bush lands to tillage, leases 
or kauls had been granted on rentals gradually rising till they 
reached the full rent which was known as sosfi or bharkas. These 
leases of waste arable land varied in length from one to seven years. 
Mr. Boyd noticed with approval the estate or plot tenure called kids- 
bandi. This tenure, he thought, was profitable both to Government 
and tothe holder. The interests of Government were guarded as the 
risk of giving up bad land and tilling only the best was prevented and 
the rent of the poorer lands secured, whether they were tilled or waste. 
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The holder found the estate system beneficial as Government accepted 
a moderate assessment and as the estate or kds contained a share of 
different kinds of lands as well as rights to watercourses, firewood, 
and grazing grounds.! The estate or kids tenure was found in only 
four villages. In a few parts of the district the rent was collected 
by a plough or aut cess. This cess varied from 8s. to£] 12s. (Re. 4- 
Rs. 16) on what was supposed to be the area which one pair of 
bullocks could till. In the wild hilly or dang villages in the west, 
where the soil was poor, the land was sa for three years and 
then given up. This was known as the throwing up or ulfa system. 
In the first year the land was assessed at 6d. (4s.) a bigha; im the 
second year the /igha rate rose to le (8 as.), and in the third year 
it again fell to Gd. (4 as.). After the third year fresh lands could 
be taken on the same terms. Of indm that is alienated or freehold 
tenures there were seven varieties: indi or alienated land free 
from all demand from Government and in general subject to the 
rights and perquisites of hakddre that is hereditary district officers 
and village claimants; pdsodi, land held rent-free by the heads of 
villages; devasthdn, land set apart for the support of religions 
establishments; saranjém, land held for service; jdt saranjam, 
land held in personal grant for which service was not dl ; 
shetsanadi, land granted for special local service as divisional police ; 
and niikeddi, lands granted to village watchmen, 

* The revenue was collected under three chief heads, jamin bab or 
land revenue, sdyar bab or miscellaneous taxes, and jaka! or customs. 
Under the general head of land revenue came nagdi bab or a cash 
payment not included in the regular rent; van chardior grazing farms, 
ghvgri a payment in grain commuted to money, and an infinite variety 
of similar taxes originally in grain but changed to cash. Sdyar 
revenue included, besides minor items, the moftarfa or town tax on 
professions, baluta or a tax levied on hereditary craftsmen, ribta or 
a commuted payment into cash for service levied upon the Mhars, 
and dbhkdri or a tax on the distillation and sale of liquors. Under 
customs came raihdari or transit duties; thal bharit, a tax levied on 
leaving the place where merchandise was first packed or carted; 
thal mod, atax on the sale of merchandise; and nakis or a tax on 
animals. ‘These sources of customs revenue were farmed yearly to 
the highest bidder. . 

There were four hereditary revenue officers, the deshmukh, 
deshpande, patil, and kulkarni. The pétil performed revenue duties 
of high importance. He attended to the general management of the 
village lands, prevented the throwing up snd, and the desertion or 
idleness of landholders. He collected the revenue and carried into 
effect the orders of Government. The kulkarni was the village 





1 Mr. Boyd gives the example of an estate or kis 144 bighda f In this plot 
there were : frat class garden land 4 bigha at Ree 7 21 sauce class a 
land pape mire enip epee Sa land 4 bighds at 12 aa,, Ra. ms 
Por i 2 ta,, Ig, 1 i tal 14 I asneseed = i 
gives an average of as. 10], the bigha, : uae at Rae Rt 
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accountant and general helper of the patil. His records contained 
registers of all the village lands, their divisions and qualities, the 
names of the holders of land, and a record of sales of land and of 
rents. He entered all revenue payers in a simple and useful 
day-book and ledger. What the headman and the accountant were 
to a village, the deshmukh or superintendent and the deshpande or 
accountant were to a sub-division or group of villages. Under 
the elaborate system of village records introduced by the British, 
the importance of the deshmukh and deshpdnde had greatly declined. 
All the duties which the deshmukhs had still to per! were occa- 
sionally to produce their records and attend at settlement of a 
boundary dispute, The deshpinde was more useful. He kept up 
a set of books on the new principle, and examined the kulkarnis? 
records and countersigned their balances, 

The yearly rent settlement or jamdébandi was begun ag soon as 

ssible after the close of the rainy season. The kamdvisddr or 
iacs sub-divisional officer was instructed to travel through his 
districts as soon as the state of the crops enabled him to form an 
estimate of the produce. In each vi he called for tillage lists 
or ldvni patraks. These lists were made out by fields or tikevdr. 
It was the kamavisdar’s duty to ascertain the correctness of the 
statements and to examine any fields in which the holders complained 
that crops had failed. When the pdtils reported that the crops 
were good, no examination took place unless the kamdvisddr had 
reason to suppose that increased tillage had not been brought to 
account. Frauds of this sort had formerly been committed but 
were rapidly decreasing. When the Collector came on tour to 
any part of the district, the headmen and accountants of the neigh- 
bouring villages attended at the Collector's camp, and clerks from 
the Collector’s establishment were sent to examine villages whose 
loss of crops or decline in cultivation pointed them out as requiring 
special investigation. This examination afforded a check both on 
the kamdvisdérs and on the village statements. It guarded the 
landholders from the mistaken zeal of public servants anxious 
to increase the revenue, and it secbokod Government from loss 
by district and village officers joining to keep back a share of the 
revenue. In addition to this inquiry by the clerks on his staff, 
the Collector himself examined several villages in each group and 
visited every field attended by its owner. This practice was parti- 
cularly agreeable to the people and this sample or nimténa system 
threw much light on the way in which the sub-divisional officers 
had prepared the settlement. When the testing was completed 
and the amount of remissions fixed, the village statement or ijdra 
patta was prepared showing the revenue due to Government, the 
remissions, and other particulars, This statement was delivered 
to the headman who presented an acknowledgment or muchalka 
agreeing to the settlement and binding himself to make good the 
amount. The kamévisdér then drew up individual agreements or 
rayatudr pattis, The individual agreements were as a rule not 
delivered for one or two months after the revenue settlement. 
They could not be made out before the settlement, and the kamdvis- 
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them sooner.' 

The payment of the assessment was spread over six months. 
Of the whole amount ten per cent were due in November, twenty 
per cent in December January February and March, and the 


remaining ten per cent in April. The instalments were collected 
from the landholders by the village officers, who, if , were 
reminded of what was due by a messenger or mahal shibandi, whose 
duty it was, in a group of three or four villages, to see that the 
village was making exertions to discharge the instalment? To 
prevent wre ay Sh making away with the grain, guards or havdldirs 
were generally set over the crops as soon as they were 
As soon as the kamdvisdar was satisfied that the rental would be 
id the people were allowed to take the whole or part of the crop. 

ass the six months in which instalments of rent were due 
(November to April) the guards were paid 4s. (Rs. 2) a month from 
the village fonds, and a small daily allowance of flour. In several 
parts of the district this system of guarding the was not 

ractised. The cash was collected by the headman, and each land- 

older as he paid received a receipt from the accountant. When all 
the villages tad paid their instalments, the cash was sent to the 
kamavisddr in charge of the village assayer or potdér and some 
Mhérs. At the kamévisddr’s office a receipt was at once given. 
As regards fakavi or tagdi that is cash advances, an estimate of the 
sum required was made out by each kamavisdar. This was examined 
by the Collector, and, if approved, was submitted for the sanction 
of Government. The sums required were forwarded to the dif- 
ferent kamdvisdérs who distributed them to the most needy and 
respectable ved Sennen Security was always taken and the advances 
were paid back as soon as the next crop was cut, The amount of 
these advances varied according to the season. In 1827-28 the 
amounted to £4400 (Rs. 44,000) or about 2-25 per cent of she whelo 
revenue.® 

Except along the western boundary among the mountains where 

the supply of rain was sufficient, the rains of 1829 were in most 
parts of the district unfavourable, and there was a eral failure 
of grass and forage. Both the early or kharif and the late or rabi 
crops were fair in Barsi and SholApur, which were better off than the 
tract between them and the mountain valleys. The failure of rain 
threw out of tillage lond paying a rental of no less than £47,079 
(Rs. 4,70,790), and the remissions on land which was sown amounted 
to a further loss of rental of £41,324 (Rs.4,13,240). The husband- 





? In so large « collectorate the ly settlement tock so long to complete that the 
collection of the revenue began before the sum to be eed tes Fee year chance 
of error to which this practice was likely to give rise was toa great extent ret 
by the sagacity and experience of the kamdvisddrs who, from what they knew of their 
villages, were able to tell the probable amount which the Collector would fix. 
aire ya Collector, aren 1828, 

che Ahmadnagar shitandis had no right to demand anything from the villagers, 
neither had they any power beyond eta urging tie dechoee of the rent. 


‘Mr. i, Collector, 
fecoe November 1828, 


» 26th November 1828, Lithographed Papers, 
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men who occupied unsown lands or who reaped no crops were in 
most instances too poor to fulfil their obligations.) Compared with the 
year before, the collections showed a fall of £40,735 (Rs. 4,07,350).1 
The season of 1830-31 promised well but turned out unfavourable, 
In Sinnar the early grain or kharif crops of about twenty villages 
were very poor, and there were serious failures of the late or rabi 
harvest in Pdtoda, Chaindor, Sinnar, Sangamner, and Karmala. 
Remissions were sanctioned amounting to £26,735 (Rs. 2,67,350). 
In spite of the necessity of these large remissions, in Mr. Robert- 
son’s opinion the state of the people was no worse, perhaps it was 
slightly better than in the previous year2 The price of grain con- 
tinned very low. The total outstandings on account of former years 
were as high as £58,512 (Rs. 5,85,]20), and there was no increase of 
tillage.® 
Tn 1831-32 the early and late crops suffered a little from scarcity 
of rain, and the revenue showed a fall of about £5022 (Rs. 80,220). 
This was followed in 1832 in some places by a partial and in other 
places by a total failure of rain which caused severe distress. There 
was so little grass that the shepherds quitted the country. Want 
of water and scarcity of forage interfered with the carrying trade 
and considerably diminished the collections on the transit of goods, 
The net revenue for collection fell from £102,493 (Rs, 10,24,930) 
in 1851-52 to £64,811 (Rs. 6,495,110) in 1832-33, and remissions 
increased from £35,069 to £73,396 (Rs. 3,50,690 - Rs, 7,33,960).° 
The next season 1833-34 was very favourable. In spite of the 
long continued cheapness of grain? remissions were reduced to 
£28,104 (Rs, 2,81,040) and the net revenue for collection rose from 
£64,811 to £139,960 (Rs, 6,48,110 - Rs. 13,99,600), a higher sum 
than had been collected during the ten preceding years. ‘The follow- 
ing statement gives the leading revenue details for the eleven years 
ending 1533-54:7 
: 
: Pa Nik seh ha wilh ee -2,4-6. ; . 
F.. ih t Li is " iv. 
of 1893, 204-255." ye : “3 MEA 531, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo, 406 
r, Reid, Rev. . Sth Fe . Ws . 
Seep RRND 
* The details are : a ' “inl ec, a , 197,1 , 24, 205, 228, 229, 


Aimadnagar Grain; Shera the Rupes, PFN Dea, 





vita 894 the Ahimadaaga athens utried actaiied toby webeti Nagar, Ako 
Tln 1 i : inelu ve sub-divisions, ; 
Chindor, Karda, Karmiila, Korti, Nasik, Nevisa, Pitoda, Sangamner, Rienice, re, 
Dindori. Bom,-Gov, Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 162, 200,205. 
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Unlike the previous year the season of 1834 was unfavourable. 
In some parts the early crops suffered from too much rain and the 
late crops from too little rain. Extreme cold set in about the middle 
of January, and a quite incalculable number of rats infested many 
of the sub-divisions for a considerable time. The effect of the frost, 
which was more intense than had ever been remembered by the 
oldest inhabitants, was wholly to destroy the crops on many lands 
which a few days would have brought to maturity, while the swarms 
of rats seldom failed to destroy almost entirely the crops of such 
fields as they attacked. The remissions, which were chiefly due to 
the severe frost and the rats, amounted to £19,685 (Rs. 1,96,850), 
and the total remissions amounted to £26,942 (Rs, ser“ 
Compared with 1833-34 the net revenue of 1834-35 showed a 
of £20,188 (Rs. 2,01,880). At the same time, in spite of the bad 
season, the revenue of 1834-35 compared favourably with the 
av of the ten years ending 1833-34, the increase amounting 
to £19,245 (Rs. 1,92,450) 

Tn the next year 1835-36 the rains set in favourably in the 
beginning of June, but fora period of six weeks from the latter part 
of June to the first week of August scarcely a shower fell and 
great alarm prevailed. In addition to the deficiency of rain early in 
the season and to an excessive fall towards its close, on the 26th of 
December the district was again visited by a severe frost which 
did incredible damage. In spite of these drawbacks the results of 
the revenue settlement of 1835-36 showed a gross land revenue of 
£143,692 (Rs, 14,36,920) being an increase on the preceding year of 
£3559 (Rs. 35,590). Of this the net land revenue was £116,920 
(Rs.11,69,200) showing an increase of £2742 (Rs, 27,420). Re- 
missions amounted to £24,516 (Rs. 2,45,160) of which £14,926 
(Rs. 1,49,260) were granted on account of failure of crops ; £5588 
(Rs. 55,880) on account of land agreed for by cultivators bat left 
unsown ; £3121 (Rs. 31,210) on account of injury to crops by frost ; 
and £499 (Rs, 4990) on account of garden and rice lands cultivated 
with dry crops, or a total of £24,134 (Rs. 2,41 340) in connection 
with crops and £382 (Rs. 3820) on account of fires and other causes. 
Of the net land revenue £106,432 (Rs. 10,64,320) were collected by 


geben ie) 
? Bom. Gov. Rev, Bec, 691 of 1836, 181, 195-196, 198.202, 
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the end of May 1836, showing an increase of £22,490 (Rs. 2,24,900 
over the sum collected about the same time the preceding year; 

of the total net revenue from all sources £144,093 (Rs. 14,40,930) 
only £4594 (Rs. 45,940) remained uncollected by the end of 

1836. The revenue would have been larger had it not been for 
the remission of the water-rate or panbharit which was sanctioned 
by Government in September 1835 and the reduction of garden and 
dry-crop rates of assessment on the cultivation of 1835-36, 


The rains of 1836-37 were very late, scarcely any falling before 
the middle of July. From the middle of cm till the end of Ang 
the rain was favourable. But from the end of August till the middle 
of October scarcely any rain fell. Infinite damage was done to the 
early crops and much of the late crop or rabi ground was never 
sown. During the latter part of October and early in November a 
graecat and timely rain prevented the late crops proving a total 

ilure. But towards the close of the year in parts of the Korti 
sub-division much of the crop was destroyed by frost. Remissions 
amounting to £41,107 (Rs. 41 ,070) were granted and the net land 
revenue was reduced from £116,920 to £104,707 (Rs. 11,69,200- 
Rs. 10,47,070) or a loss of £12,213 (Rs.1,22,130). The Collector 
Mr. Harrison observed : While the circumstances of the past (1836) 
season rendered large remissions necessary, it was par dg toremark 
that the defalcation would have been much greater but for the spirit of 
industry which prevailed among the labouring popes and which 
had led to 177,375 bighds of land being brought into cultivation 
above the cultivation returns of the previous year. The stimulus 
which had been given to the industry of the people by the reduction 
of rates had no doubt chiefly contributed to this result, and it was 
satisfactory to observe that the increase of tillage had taken place in 
both garden and dry lands, in lands 15 Sy or sosti as well as in 
lands paying reduced or kauli rates.* e permanent reductions 
effected in the land revenue during 1836-37, amounted on the 
cultivation of boro season to £4179 (Rs. 41,790). These reductions 
were made chiefly in the Sangamner, Nevdsa, Ahmadnagar, and 
Karda sub-divisions, and extended to 260 villages.* 


As regards the condition of the landholders the Collector 
Mr. Harrison wrote_in September 1837 : ‘It may be expected that 
I should speak of the circumstances of the cultivating population 
who in this district form so large aproportion of the inhabitants. 
The circumstances of this class are certainly extremely d . 
They appear to be far worse off than the people of the Southern 
Maratha Country, though perhaps their condition may be better in 
some respects than the sativabea of the Southern Konkan.’ The 
large mass of the population lived from hand to mouth and were 
overwhelmed with debt. Nothing but the most fostering care could 
enable them to improve their condition. It was very possible that 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 17-22, 25, 69. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, 143. 

* The , Mr. Harrison, 9th 1837, Rev. Reo, 769 of 1837, 134-135. 
* Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec. 769 of 1837, 1 
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for the next two or rather three years the financial results of the 
administration of Ah: would be less favourable than in 
better placed districts.* 

In the next year 1837-38 the land customs which in the previous 
year had yielded £16,400 (Rs. 1,64,000) were abolished,? During 
the fourteen years ending 1836-37 more than £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) 
were written off the district books on account of remissions in the 
rent settlement or jamabandi. With these deductions the land and 
aiyar revenue of 1837-38, £126,506 (Rs. 12,65,060), compared 
favourably with that of the best of the fourteen previous years, 
and of a rent settlement fixed at £125,866 (Rs. 12,558,660) no more 
than £1832 (Rs. 18,320) remained outstanding on the Ist of August 
1838.° The season of 1837 was good. The very large increase, 
£18,581 (Rs. 1,85,810), in the land revenue over the previous year 





1 Mr. Harrison, Collector, 9th Sept. 1897, Rev, Rec. 769 of 1837, 144-145, 
* Bom. Gov, eg ong a f 16, 124. ss 

Mr. Harrison, 2ith Sept, 183 m. Gov, Rev. Rec. 965 of 1839, 20-29. The most 
remarkable circomstance et the settlement of 1837-35 waa the 
smallness of the balance (Rs. 15,318) outstanding on account of that year, Tho 
abolition of numerous vexatious taxes,the remission of transit duties, and the reduction 
of the land tax where excessive, had all contributed to this result, Mr, 
26th September 1838, Bom. Gov. Rer. Rec. 965 of 1830, 40-41. The following 
statements show the reduction in outstandings and the proceeds of taxes lately 


abolished: dhmadnagar Land Revenue and Outstandings, 1999-1940, 








Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1235 of 1S41, 47. 
Almodnagor Ceaves, TRIS - DE09, 
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was, in the opinion of the Collector and of the Revenue Commis- 
sioner, due chiefly to the reduction of o pressive rates and to the 
abolition of vexatious taxes and transit aties," 
The following statement shows the land and sdyar revenue of the 
district for the fiteen years ending 1837-38 :2 
AAdmadnagar Land and Sdyar Revenue, 1823 - 1988. 








Tn 1837 the land revenne was reduced by £2116 (Rs. 21,160) in | 
certain villages where it was roved to be oppressive. This raised 
the permanent reductions in the Government demand to not less 
than £13,154 (Rs. 1,31,540).8 


In 1837-38 the price of grain fell, and chiefly in the Korti 

and Jamkhed sub-divisions much land passed out of 
tillage. In these three sub-divisions of a total rental of £26,876 
(Rs. 2,68,760), £6462 (Rs. 64,620) were remitted 4 


The six years between 1832 and 1838 show no rise in produce 
prices. Still so much had been done to lighten the Government 


* Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 2. In the opinion of the Revenue Commissioner 
Mr. Williamson, 18th Oct. 1837, the justice and over-exaction from which the people 
anaered a fow years ago were nearly pat down, under the im of vi 
accounts and European superintendence introduced during last few pete ar 
Te of rapine ope Was #0 to brpe diffused rye met with a severe check, and 
the people were no longer ex to pillage an oppression which was uall 
deteriorating the country. - Gov. Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, 120- 121. ey 

? Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 19 - 20, 

* The necessity for these reductions had been brought to the notice of Government 
a admitted, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 968 of 1839, 19-20 ; see also Rev. Reo. 769 of 

‘sy 1 be 134. 
* Mr. Bell, First Asst. Collector, 19th July 1838, Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 57-60. The 


details of grain prices are : 
Ahmadnagar Grain Prices, 1810 - 1838. 








Shers THe Rures. 





Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 968 of 1839, 25.28, 31, 
8 772—59 
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demand that the landholders were able to wipe off a large amount 
of outstandings.'! Though no cite change was introduced either 
in the revenue system or in rates of assessment, experience 
enabled the district officers and Government to suggest and to 
carry out changes which did much to relieve the distress caused by 
the continued cheapness of field produce. The chief subjects to 
which the attention of district revenue officers was drawn during 
this period may be grouped under five heads: Introducing petty 
division officers or mahilkaris subordinate to mémlatdirs, lowering 
the rates of dry-crop assessment, increasing the area under irrigation, 
stopping the practice of employing a moneylender or banker asa 
surety or havila between the landholder and Government, and 
improving the system of vi records and accounts. As regards 
the strengthening of the staff of superior revenue officers in 1836 
Mr. Williamson, the Revenue Commissioner, brought to the notice 
of Government the necessity of appointing a Sub-Collector at 
Nasik, and in 1837-38 Nasik was ea sub-collectorate subordi- 
nate to Ahmadnagar. About 1835 petty division officers styled 
mahilkaris were introduced. For a year or two the mahflkaris 
from want of proper establishments were of little value. When this 
defect was remedied, the change did much to improve the revenue 
management of the Deccan, As regards the reduction of dry-crop 
rates, in 1834 Mr, Mills the Collector drew the attention of Govern- 
ment to what seemed to him the excessive rates levied on dry 
orjirdyatland, He suggested that part of the Government deman 
should be held over or left tahkub till it was seen whether the 
landholder was able to pay the full assessment.? Mr. Williamson 
the Revenue Commissioner disapproved of Mr. Mills’ proposal of 
keeping part of the assessment suspended till it was seen whether 
or not the landholder could pay the whole demand. He 
with the Collector that in many villages the rates were too high. 
He was satisfied that there would be no real improvement in the 
district till rents were so greatly reduced that yearly remissions 
ceased to be necessary.‘ These opinions satisfied Government that 
the dry-land rates in Ahmadnagar required to be lowered. They 
vested the Collector with power to reduce the rates, wherever, after 
inquiry by himself and his assistants, he was satisfied that reduction 
was urgently needed, Animmediate reduction to proper standard 
was the only cure for the evils of over-assessment.® In accordance 
with these orders, in certain parts of the district the Collector 








"In June 1835 the outstandings amounted to Rs. 7,54,173 of which Ra. 3,609,357 
Were realized by the end of May 1836. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, oe 
*Mr. W » Rev. Comr. 2610 of 23rd November 1838 ; 18th Oct. 1837, Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, 122-123." Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 152. 
4 Mr, Williamson, 30th April sii Gov. Rev. Rec, 625 of 1835, 182: "Iam 
ion of some vi myself and find over-assessment to 
be the chief cause of the neglected state in which T find their lands. In some cases 
that have lately come to my knowledge, our high rates have forced landholders at 
the expense of our revenue to carry their industry to the Moghalai, in gin ie 
to those villages our iil — el ino Sil inconvenience of taking the 
a fi @ unjus ment of the Nizim's native | 
r, Williamson, 12th ebruary 1896, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 691 of 1896, 188-159, 
Gov. Letter of 7th September 1835, Bom Gov. Rev Rec, 625 of 1835, 441 - 442, 
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made aclose inquiry into the productive powers of the land, the 
rates prevailing on similar soils in neighbouring villages, the ease 
with which the existing rates were paid, and the changes which 
had taken place in the prices of field produce. The result of this 
inquiry was a permanent reduction of £829 (Rs, 8220)! 

In the following year (28th September 1836) the Collector Mr. 
Harrison expremend his opinion that such partial reductions did not 
meet the wants of the case. The Collector had not time to 
devote to an elaborate revision. Existing rates, whether or not 
originally too high, had since 1829 been doubled by the fall in 
produce prices. The rates wera causing serious and wides 
suffering. Sufficient and prompt relief could be given only by 
lowering the rates of whole sub-divisions. If Government sanctioned 
a large and genoral lowering of assessment the loss of revenue 
would be temporary. With increased means the holders of land 
would bring a larger area under tillage and would devote a larger 
proportion of the tilled area to the growth of the better class of 
produce.* These views were carried into effect; and a systematic 
reduction of twenty to twenty-five per cent was made in the 
assessment of several sub-divisions between 1884 and 1837. 
Another object which the district officers strove to _ was the 
increase of the area of watered land, In October 1834 Mr. 

Collector drew attention to the fact that in a large number of 
villages the whole of the garden land was not cultivated, partly 
owing to the poverty of the holders and partly to the high rate of 
assessment. Of bighds 102,889 of garden land assessed at £32,829 
(Res, 3,28,290), bighds 23,203 or nearly one-fourth assessed at £7848 
(Ra. 73,480) were waste. The only measure to ensure the steady 
cultivation of these garden lands was to reduce the assessment one- 
half* Government referred the Collector to orders issued in Nov- 
ember 1832 for the reduction of garden rates in villages where 
they were too heavy, which they directed him to carry out without 
forther delay.’ With the same object of increasing the area 
under irrigation, Mr. Mills pleaded for the remission of the water 
cess or panbharit. This water cess was an extra levy on dry-crop 
or jirdyat land made into garden land and watered from wells. 
Tt was assessed in an arbitrary way according to the crop produced 
and the ability of the landholder to pay. In the Collector’s opinion 
it was a direct tax on industry. The cess prevented much dry land 
from being watered, and in 1833 it yielded only £916 (Rs. 9160). 
The Collector recommended its abolition by proclamation.’ This 
suggestion was supported by the Revenue Commissioner, and the 


" Other reductions in the garden and dry-land rates of assessment made by the 
Collector and the Revenue Commissioner amounted to £1824 (Ra. 18,240); these were 
= — into operation in the next year (1836-37), Bom. Gov. Rew. Rec. 692 of 1836, 


* Mr. Harrison, 29th Sept. 1536, Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 692 of 1836, 29, 35-47, 42-44. 

7 Mr. Stack's British India Land Revenue Settlement Memorandum, (1850), 469. 

“Mr. Mills, Collestor, 30th Oct, 1834, Bom. Gov, Ker, Rec. 625. of 1835, 284-286.. 

* Government Letter of 7th September 1835, Bom. Gov. Rev, Keo. 625 of 1835, 440; 
Mr. Vibart, Rev. Comr. 9th Nov. 1839, Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 10-11. 

* "Mr. Mills, Collector, 30th Oct, 1834, Bom, Gor, Rev. Rec, 625 of 1835, 287 «288. 
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water-cess or pdnbharit was abolished.’ The result of this concession 
was in one year to double the area of watered land? In 1854 


‘Government agreed with the Revenue Commissioner that land 


watered from new wells should be free from extra garden assessment 
and that one-fourth of the special assessment should be remitted on 
land watered by wells repaired by the people at their own expense. 
In 1833 it was brought to the notice of Government that the revenue 
was to a great extent recovered not from the landholders but from 
sureties or havdlas, usurious moneylenders who swarmed and throve 
at the people’s ee aaa on the resources on which the Government 
revenue depended. In May 1833 Government ordered that the 

ractice of recovering the assessment from moneylenders as sureties 
‘or the landholder should cease. But there was difficulty in carrying 
out this order, and in 1835 the practice was still continued.’ 

To preserve the landholders from demands made by the village 
authorities in excess of the Government assessment, a more complete 
system of village records was introduced. The village forms which 
had been introduced by Mr. Dunlop in 1825 provided for the record 
of the amount of revenue due by each landholder and of the amount 
and date of the payments made.’ In 1833 Mr. Williamson intro- 
duced a more elaborate form of village record. Each field was 
numbered and its name, number, area, holder's name, tenure, and 
rent were recorded, The information was obtained by scratinies 
and by occasional measurements. The record could not at once 
be correct, but it gradoally improved, and in 1835 formed a yala- 
able basis on which Government could rely with much ter 
safety than on the vague statements formerly furnished.? Another 
subject connected with village accounts to which care was given 
was the distribution and preservation of landholders’ receipt books. 
Though village accounts were not yet correctly kept. great advance 
was made between 1833 and 1835.’ A change from which much 





' Mr, Williamson, Rev. Comr. 0th April 1835; Government Letter of 7th Septem- 
ber 1835 ; Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec. 625 of 1835, 181, 441. 

_| Mr. Harrison, Collector, 28th September 1836, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 

26. Mr. Harrison adds, ‘I have no doubt myself that when the liberal views of 

Government respecting the wells termed budiis become more generally known, there 

will searce arenes a stream in the country that will not be rendered available for 
of irrigation." 

* The Rev, Comr, 706 of Mth April 1834 and Gov. Letter 1100 of 20th April 184. 
The effect of this concession was that of 29,398 bighds of waste garden land in 1831-32, 
9737 bighds or about one-third had been brought under irrigation by the end of 1848-39, 
poy feet Cesriie _ Sie Se Gov. Rev, Tree. 1092 of 1840, 10-11, 46. 

t. Willinmson, Rev. Comr-. il 1835 ; Gov, Letter of 7th 1835 
Rev. Reo, 625 of 1835, 172, 438. ma maeabahdiis fe 0 

*In 1825-26 Mr. Dunlop, the Collector, sent the person in c¢ of the mdmlat- 
dar's office two forms, after which returns were to be pr red, showing the name 
of each tikka, ita contents in bighds, the portions whic! were mirds and gatkwl, 
cultivated and waste, the bigha rate, the aggregate assessment, and whether the 
holders of the cultivated portions were mirdsdira or wpris, By order of Mr. Dunlop 
a bound day-book and ledger were introduced in place of the loose bita of paper on 
which the Government sccounts were kept. ‘ Of late years," Mr. Goldamid wrote in 
March 1941, ‘ the method of keeping these books has from time to time been eon- 
sper ered ne by the Revenue Commissioner.’ Bom. Gov, Sel, VI. 52. 

* Mr, illiamson, Rev, Comr. 80th April 1835, Rev. Ree, 625 of 1835, 173. 

Mr, Mills, Collector, 16th June 1534, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 48 of 1834, 42 | 
Gov. Letter of 7th September 1835, Bom. Gov, Rev. Roe, 625 of 1835, 436 - 437. 
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was expected in 1834-35 was the leasing of waste and declin; Chapter VIII. 
villages. Mr. Williamson, the Revenue Commissioner, held that © The Land. 
combination of village leasing and direct m ment would be 
again. If introduced gr dually and cautiously he did not doubt T#® Burrisn, 
that village leases would benefit both Government and the people! 1832-1838, 
In February 1834 Government sanctioned the grant of leases in the 

case of deserted and decaying villages.* Between July and October 

1834 several villages were granted in lease. But the Collector was 

forced to refer every case to Government, He thought that if it 

was the intention of Government to introduce village leasing to any 

large extent, greater freedom should be granted to the Collector? 

Among miscellaneous changes introdu to improve the state of 

the district, were the abolition of transit dues in 1837, and the 

special reduction in 183-4 of the assessment of lands set apart for the 

growth of cotton," 


As regards the effect of these changes, the statement of the ti 

area and revenue for six sub-divisions, given below, shows during 
the seven years ending 1837-38 an increase of 197,486 acres in the 
area under tillage, and in spite of large reductions’ in the 
demands of Government an increase in the collections from £41,484 
to £45,515 (Rs. 4,14,840 to Rs, 4,55,150).° This improved state 
Was to some extent due to the good seasons of 1833 and 1837, 
This improvement in the financial state of the district was accom. 

ied by the return of a great number of landholders who had 
left the district, and by the addition of about 64,500 bighds to the 
tillage area.’ This result was satisfactory. But the Collector, Mr, 
Harrison, feared a repetition of the old experience that the 
of tillage could be followed by a ruinous fall in the price of grain.® 


4 Mr. Williamson, ‘0th April 1835, Rev. Rec. 695 of 1835, 176-177. ‘Asa large 
portion of the land has been uncultivated the poopie cannot afford to break it 
up except it is leased to them on easy terms. In granting leases or buuls care is 
required to prevent the people deserting lands previously under cultivation, When 
the rates on those lands are eavy, such desertions are liable to take place, to the ‘ 
serious detriment of the revenue but when those rates are light that liability is very 
inconsiderable, When the throwing up of the cultivated and the taking up of 
other lands proceeds at the rate porns by Mr. Reeves, a minute scrutiny into 
the facts of the case.will, I apprebend, ten ¥ show that exorbitant demands and 
local mismanagement are the primary agents of the mischief," Mr, Williamson 
Rev. Comr. 12th February 1536, Rev. Ree, 691 of 1836, 189, 

*Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo, 625 of 1635, 274, 

'Mr. Mills, Collector, 30th October 1834, Rev, Rec. 625 of 1835, 274-277, 

‘Gov, Letter to Rev. Comr, 7th Sept. 1835, Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 441, 

* The permanent reductions made in the annual revenue of the district amounted 
at the close of 1837-38 to Ra. 1,31, 540, Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec. 963 of 1839, 19. 

® These figures, taken from statementa in Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXIIL, are for six 
sub-divisions, Neviiaa, Karda, Abmadnagar, Korti, Sher aon, and Jdmkhed, Tn 
the entire district the outstandings fell from Res, 1,75,627 in 1831-39 to Ra, 13,891 
in 1837-38, and the revenue after TENG | remisai owed an increase from 
Rs. 11,323,489 in 1831-32 to Ra, 14,51,694 in 1837-38. Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec, 1235 of 
1841, 47. 

"In 1837-38, in Patoda, Raburi, and San r the increase was 30,176 dighce and 
in Karmala Jiémkhed and Korti 62,710 big wis, Against this there was 9 decline in 
Spy of Scenes that is a balance of increase of 64,559 bighds. Bom, Gov, Rov, 

te OS or J 1 . BO, . 
ps Mr. Harrison, Collector, 26th September 1838, Bom, Gov. Rev, Bee, 968 of 1839, 

‘i 4, a0. 
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The cause of the increase of tillage was also not entirely satisfactory. 
It was due to the general grant of leases or kauls, and pr iene 
of land were paying much less than their proper rents, need 
of the grant of leases showed that the regular assessment was too 
high. It was the great fall in ea h re that made the 
assessment so heavy. He recommended that in the three 
sub-divisions, Karmdla Jémkhed and Korti, a reduction of twen 
cent in the Government assessment should be sanctioned. 

vernment did not approve of so general a measure, but ordered 
that in villages where it seemed necessary, the rates should be 
reduced to a fair and reasonable standard so as -to make yearly 
remissions and the grant of leases unnecessary." ‘ 

The rains of 1838 began with a fair promise, but the crops were 
destroyed by an almost. total drought in July and August which 
made remissions necessary to the amount of £56,980 (Rs. 5,69,800).? 
There was a rise in the price of grain due not only to the local 
demand but because large quantities were bought for export? If 
the landholders had grain in store this rise in price would, to 
some extent, have up for the shortness of their Bat 
over most of the districts the landholders lived from d to 
mouth, so that the grain dealers were the only people who benefited 
by the rise in prices.‘ 

In Patoda, Réhuri, Nevdsa, Shevgaon, and Nagar, the effect of 
the drought was very severely felt. On the 27th of August 1839 
Mr. Inverarity ss eee that during the previous year immense 
tracts of rich black soil on both banks of the Godévari had been 
unsown, and that where the land had been sown the returns were 
very scanty. To add to the landholders’ difficulties there was no 
forage. As early as October 1838 cattle had been driven in herds 
to the Nizdm’s territory. The distress that followed this failure of 
crops gave fresh force to the representations in favour of encouragi 
irrigation and lowering the assessment. Mr. Inverarity (27th August 
1839) pointed out that the tract incluced in Patoda, Réhuri, Nevasa, 
Shevgaon, and Nagar was entirely a grain country. No more sugar- 
cane, cotton, or oil-seed was grown than was wanted for local use. 
Grain might have paid when there were large bodies of Mardtha 
horse to feed ; it did not pay now. The people were too and 
the rainfall was too uncertain to encourage the growth of the richer 
crops. Government had taken the place of the larger landlords. 
For their own interest as well as for the sake of the people they 
should undertake some scheme to turn the water of the streams to 
use for irrigation. These views of Mr. Inverarity’s were su 
by the Collector Mr. Harrison. He noticed, on the one hand, that 
in 1833 in spite of the failure of the rains £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) 
had been realized in Kaira from irrigated lands, while on the other 
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hand in a single grou of ten villages in Pitoda £4096 (Rs. 40,960) Chapter VIII. 
in 1838-39 and £3438 (Rs. 34,380) in 1836-37 had to be remitted. The Lana. 


favour of sinking wells in those villages.! The Revenue Commis- a 
sioner, Mr, Vie’, agreed with Mr. Harrison that in a district where 1838-38; 
the landholders were so entirely destitute of a te it was not 

enough for Government to reduce rates, vernment must 

make advances and he asked to allowed to place £2000 (Rs, 
20,000) at the Collector’s disposal to be advanced to landholders 
willing to make or to repair wells, Government, considering the 
importance of s reading irrigation and the poorness of the people, 
approved of Mr. Vibart’s Proposals and sanctioned a grant of 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) in the ae principal division and 

£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in the Nasik sub-collectorate.* 

At the close of 1838 (November 23) Mr, Williamson drew the 
attention of Government to the land assessment in . 1838+ 
It had for many years been complained of as excessive, and heavy 
reductions had been made with the best effect. Still from the 
vagueness of the measurements and other points connected with 
the assessment some kind of ‘survey was necessary before the land 
tax could be placed on a satisfactory basis, A maryey’ rae alone 


§s 


furnish materials for framing accurate land 


<r Was one of the first districts taken in han the 
Deccan Survey, rations were begun in 1839 in the north in 
Niphéd now in Nasi » but so large was the district that no survey 
settlement was introduced in the present (1884) district of 
Ahmadnagar till 1848. This Survey was carried on by two distinct 
departments. The Assistant Collector Mr. Tytler of the land 
revenue department was placed in charge of the ang or hill survey, 
and the regular revenue survey department under Mr. Goldsmid and 
Lieutenant Davidson was in charge of the Survey of the desh or plain 
parts of the district, By 1847-44 the settlement was brought to a 
close in the part of the old collectorate which is now ing 


have been given in the Statistical Account of that district. The 
survey details of the remaining portion of the old 

collectorate are given in order of time, after the yearly season and 
revenue details for the nine years ending 1848, 


* Mr. Stack's British India Land Revenue Settloment Memorandum (1880), 469. 
* The onl ion of dng or hill-land in Ahmadnagar is j Akola, The details of 
ita settlement are piven (eer _ pie 
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Daring the seven years ending 1848 the Ahmadnagar land revenue 
was fluctuating. Exclusive of remissions the highest amount for 
collection was £165,256 (Rs. 16,52,560) in 1847-48 and the lowest 
£100,945 (Rs. 10,09,430) in 1844-45; remissions were smallest 
£6616 (Rs. 66,160) in 1847-48 and largest £49,963 (Rs. 4,99,630) in 
1845-46. The details' are : 

Akmadnagar Land Revenue, 1842 - 1843, 








During the nine years ending 1847-48, the land revenne col- 
lections rose from £89,609 (Rs. 8,96,090) in 1889-40 to £114,779 
(Rs. 11,47,790) in 1847-48 and remissions fell from £24,918 
(Rs. 2,49,180) to £6219 (Rs. 62,190). Of these nine years the 
three seasons 1843, 1844, and 1545, were most unfavourable. Scanty 
and uncertain rainfall, want of fodder, and cattle disease, and two 
severe outbreaks of cholera reduced parts of the district to great 
distress, Com with an average of £27,210 (Rs. 2,72,100) of 
remissions during the nine years ending 1848 remissions rose to 
£31,897 (Rs. 3,18,970) im 1845-44, £47,944 (Rs. 4,79,440) in 
1844-45, and £49,088 (Rs. 4,90,580) in 1845-46 ; and collections from 
an average of £89,037 (Rs. 8,90,570) fell to £77,914 (Rs. 7,79,140) 
in 1848-44, £62,823 (Rs. 6,28,250) in 1845-46, and £59,564 
(Re. 5,95,640) in 1844.45, The details? are: 

Ahmadnagar Land Revenwe, 1837 - 1850, 
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The following yearly details are taken from reports that relate to 
the entire district including the sub-collectorate that is the sub- 
divisions of Nasik, Chfndor, Sinnar, Dindori, and Kiynai : 


The scarcity of 1838-39 was followed by an excellent season. 
Remissions fell from £54,656 to £31,254 (Rs. 5,46,560-Rs. 3,12,540) ; 





1 These figures are for the fifteen mub-divisi Akola. 
Rahuri, Neviea, Ahmadnagar, Karda, Korti, Sheree Jamkh " ed, Nedsik ‘cee: 
Sinnar, Dindori, and Kavoai. Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 13 of 1850, 90 


f- Ol, 
* These figures, taken from yearly administration na ine te ae 
divisions of Akola, mner, Pitoda, Raburi, N : 
Korti, Shovgaon, and Jamkhed, url, Nevdsa, Ahmadnagar, Karda, 
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the revenue for collection rose to £144,614 (Rs. 14,46,140), an in- 
crease of £41,691 (Rs, 4,16,910) or forty per cent; and of this large 
amount all but £602 (Rs. 6020) were collected. 

1840 was an unfavourable season. The rains began well but the 
first fall was followed by a drought which lasted from the end of 
July to the middle of September, damaged the crops especially in 
the eastern districts of Karda, Korti, and Jémkhed, and made 
necessary the grant of remissions amounting altogether to £26,326 
(Rs. 2,63,260).2 Still these were less than former remissions and 
this together with an increase in the tillage area raised the revenue 
to £156,826 (Rs. 15,68,260) or £12,212 (Rs, 1,22,120) more than in 
the previous year. In 1840 Mr. Harrison again drew attention to 
the importance of increasing the area under irrigation. There were 
no fewer than 4652 wells out of repair,’ and of the whole gross 
revenue (£183,153) only £22,749 (Rs. 2,27,490) or about twelve per 
cent was drawn from garden land.‘ In the following year efforts to 
increase the amount of irrigation were so far successful, that 173 
wells were repaired and fifteen were built.* 


Between 1835 and 1839 a great increase took place in the number 
of civil suits. The totals rose from 6672 in 1835 to 12,426 in 1839 
and the number brought against landholders from 2922 in 1835 
to 5991 in 1839.° This great increase in the pressure of the money- 
lending classes is not explained in the reports of the time. Two 
causes may be suggested as helping to bring about this result. The 
stoppage of the surety or havdla system in 1833 and 1835, must 
have taken out of the moneylender’s hands one of their weapons 
for forcing their debtors to make over to them all the produce of 
their fields. Another cause was the very large reductions made in 
the Government demand in several parts of the district. This gave 
a sale value to land which had formerly been unsaleable, and, as 
happened to a marked extent in Théna after the great reductions 
between 1835 and 1842, moneylenders pressed their debtors in order 
to get the land entered in their own names.’ There seems little 
reason to doubt that the doubling of the number of civil suits marks 





1Government (7th of May 1541, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1235 of 1841, 191-14) 
considered the result gratifying : s proof that the district was well managed and that 
the resources of the pauls improved, 

2 Bom. Gor. Rev, Rec, 1339 of 1542, 1, om, 45, 


7 Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 1235 of 1541, 60, 

* Mr. Harrison, 10th October 1841, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 1339 of 142, 32, 
* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 1339 of 1842, 48-49. 

* Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 1235 of 1941, 65. The details are: 
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* Thana Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. Part IL. 589, 
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the attempt of the moneylenders to divert from the landholders to 
themselves the benefits of the liberal reductions in the Government 
demand. An inquiry to which this great increase in the pressure 
of the moneylenders gave rise, showed that of 53,376 persons holding 
land direct from Government, 36,545 or 68 per cent were deepl 
involved, owing sums amounting in the aggregate to £500,000 
(Rs. 50,00,000). Of the whole number of landholders only 16,831 
or $2 per cent were free from embarrassment. In Mr. Harrison’s 
opinion this disastrous state of things was due partly to the high 
rates formerly levied, but more to the improvident thoughtless 
character of the people and to the law which admitted a perfect 
freedom in the traffic of money, and allowed the creditor to recover 
any amount lent at the most usurious rate of interest." 


1841 was on ae mele an pecans: season. The early rain 
was scanty, and heavy unseasonable showers greatly damaged the 
harvest. Up to the middle of October little of the late or rabi ero 
had been sown and so bad was the outlook that many families loft 
their villages with their cattle. Heavy rain at the end of October 
saved the late crops and brought back large numbers of families 
who had left their homes in search of fodder for their cattle. Later 
on between the 13th and 15th of January the wheat and gram were 
in many parts almost destroyed by heavy rain. Compared with the 
previous year the gross land revenue of 1841-42 showed an increase 
of £728 (Rs. 7280) arising chiefly from advances in the rates on 
Jands which were held under rising leases or istava kanls, and from 
several villages having reverted to Government. In the net land 
revenue there was a fall of £8245 (Rs. 82,430) occasioned by the 
necessity of granting heavy remissions.? Still though less than in 
1840-41 the net land and sdyar revenue of 1841-42 was in excess 
of the average net revenue of the eighteen preceding years.” The 





‘Mr. Harrison, 10th Oct, 1541, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 1339 of 1849 64-66. It 
seems doubtful whether Mr, Harrison was correct in holding that the land rates 
originally fixed were excessive, The striking progress of the district during the first 
four — arrive cae ee ve that the original rates were not excessive. The 

verty and distress were chiefly caused by the crushing fall, about ; 
pete a7}, in the value of rant ; 4 atte ile 

*The details are: Gross revenne of 1841-42, £153,581 (Rs, 18,358,810 agninst 
#183,153 (Rs, 18,31,530) in 1840-41 ; remissions £35,296 (te. reer 
poe ee, ,2:03.200) 5 net revenue £148,083 (Rs. 14,85,830) against £156,896 

. 15,685,260). Bom, Gov, Rev. Reo, 1448 of 1843, 1-2, 99.2), 

* The details are : ooh pee aeaa 

dimadnager Lond and Sdyor Revenue, 1899. 1955, 
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1824-85 ...| 6,90,501 |) 1830-21 ...|10,80,007 || 1896-27 ...| 16,70,n00 Average of fourtesn| 
Lh | 1i39 064 ] L192 . | 10,24,001 |) 1637-28... 12,85, 065 ory “a 

1890-27...) 13,10,257 || 1592.93 4 648,007 |) 1838-90..) aae,er] |), And Iss ae) TAOT888 
1827-25 ...| 10,00,404 || 1589-94 ._| 19,00,608 || 1890-40... 11,98.873 || “some” poten. 
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Bom, Gov. Rev, Ree: 1448 of 1H43, 2, 33, 34, 166. 
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realizable revenue was also pee Ae easily collected, £148,583 
(Rs. 14,85,830) or all but £1292 (Rs. 12,920) being received before 
the close of September 1842.1 

Since 1835 the system of taking ainkli jamin or chain security 
had superseded the objectionable practice of crop-security or mal 
jamin, The chain security was merely personal and was given by 
the landholders among themselves. It entailed no expense, few but 
men of bad character failed to obtain it. When this security was 
not given, the village havalddr or crop watchman was onipored to 
put secret tampering with the crop. The average yearly sum 
evied during the Sie years ending 1341 under the head of duns 
or mohsals to recover overdue revenue was only £49 (Rs. 490)? 

During 1841-42, at the suggestion of Mr, Simson, Government 
placed £2000 (Rs. 20,000) at the disposal of the Principal Collector 
of Ahmadnagar and £1000 (Rs. 10,000) at the disposal of the Sub- 
Collector of Nasik to be spent in spreading irrigation, and consider- 
able progress was made in repairing old and sinking new wells.’ 

Though the rains of 1842 set in late and were broken by several 
long stretches of dry weather, the season, especially the late harvest, 
on the whole was favourable. Though the harvest was good, the 
season was unhealthy both for men and for cattle, as many as 13,618 
people dying of cholera and 84,338 cattle dying of cattle disease. 
So mach aid the people suffer from this outbreak of sickness, that 
the Collector assigns sickness as the cause why the area under dry- 
crop til had shrunk by over 50,000 bighds in the principal 
division of the district. Garden cultivation yielded only £20,598 
(Rs. 2,05,980), Compared with the previous year, remissions 
showed a fall of £22,642 (Rs, 2.26420). The total remissions 
amounted to £12,656 ((Rs. 1,26,560) or 7:14 per cent of the 
revenue. The largest remissions were in Rahuri 15°94 per cent, 
Jamkhed 15°34 per cent, Korti 12°12 per cent, and Karda 11°57 per 
cent. The smallest were in Chandor, Kavnai, and Nasik. In the 
sub-collectorate they amounted to 2°81 per cent and in the principal 
division to 916 per cent.4 The net revenue amounted to £164,647 
(Rs. 16,46,470) or an increase of £16,064 (Rs. 1,60,640) over the 
previous year, Of the total amount all but £300 (Rs. 3000) were 
realized before the close of July 1843. The following statement® 
shows that in spite of the reductions in the Government demand 
during the eight years ending 1842-43, the revenue realized in 
1842-43 was larger than in any of the twenty years ending 1842-43 : 





' Bom, Gov, Rev. Ree. 1448 of 1845, 5- 

* Bom. Gov, Rev, Ree. 1448 of 1543, 6, 15, 23, 25. 

? Mr. Simson, Revenue Commissioner, Sth December 1842, and Government Letter 
2440 of 25th July 1843. Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 1449 of 1843, 13, 14, 180, 

*Bom., Gov. Rev, Rec. 1564 of L444, 22 

* Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 1564 of 1844, 21, 33-36. 

"Bom, Gov. Rev, Hee, 1564 of 1544, 43. In explanation of these figures the 
Collector Mr. Harrison says (2nd October 1343), * During the nineteen years ending 
MH1-42, villages and shares or amals have lapsed to Government yi a yearly 
revenue of £15,000 (Ra. 1,50,000), while during the last eight years permanent 
reductions in the Government demand have been matle to the extent of £50,000 
(Ks. 5,00,000) of which £13,352 (Rs, 1,33,920) were on account of land customs.’ 
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As regards the number, extent,and characterofthe holdings 54,666 
cultivators held direct from Government. Of 54,240 of these, 34,557 
held dry land paying an assessment of under £5 (Rs. 50); 4021 
held dry land paying an assessment of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50- Rs. 100) ; 
624 held dry land paying an assessment of £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
Rs. 200) ; and 38 held dry land assessed at above £20 (Rs. 200) 5 
and 15,000 held both garden and dry lands ; of the revenue realized 
£59,944 (Rs. 5,99,440) was derived from land cultivated with millet 
or hajri; £42,711 (Rs. 4,27,110) from land producing Indian millet 
or jedri; £20,768 (Rs. 2,07,630) from wheat cultivation ; 5 
(Be $5,590) from land cultivated with gram; £7512 (Rs. 75,120) 
rom sugarcane tillage and vegetables; £4215 (Rs. 42,150) from 
rice ; and £9579 (Rs. 95,790) from pulses and oil plants." 

Tn the north of the district that is in the present collectorate of 
Nasik in 1842-43 the Collector complained that the introduction of 
the survey, probably from the spread of tillage causing increased 
production, had reduced the price of grain, which, during the five 
years ending 1842-43, had fallen about twenty per cent.* 

















‘Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo, 1564 of 1544, 27-28. 


*The details are: shsadnagar Produce Rupee Prices, 1610. 1240. 
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These seasons of favourable or at worst of fair harvests were 
followed by three years of scanty rainfall and distress amounting 


che 


almost to famine. 


In 1843 the rains were so unfavourable that arable land yielding 
arevenne of £11965 (Ra, 1,19,650) was not brooght under the plough. 
In addition to this, chiefly in the principal division of the collec- 
torate, so large a proportion both of the early and of the late crops 
was destroyed that remissions amounting in the whole district to 
£34,918 (Rs. 3,49,180) or 21 per cent of the revenue had to be 
granted. In the Nasik sub-collectorate the season was better, but 
remissions had to be granted on account of the ravages of locusts.! 


The season of 1844 was most unfortunate; it was more unfavour- 
able even than 1843. In the beginning of the rains the fall was so 
scanty that much of the early or kharif crop area remained unsown, 
and of what was sown little came to maturity. In many places the 
late or rabi crop was also'a complete failure. This and a terrible 
epidemic, apparently of cholera though the disease is not stated, 
drove many of the people from their villages. In six sub-divisions 
remissions amounting to £40,684 (Rs. 4,06,840) were granted; in 
Karda £11,301 (Ras. 1,13,010), in Korti £8561 (Rs. 85,610), in 
Piitoda £6897 (Rs. 68,970), in Nevasa £6624 (Rs. 66,240), in Rabari 
£5278 (Rs. 52,780), and in Sangamner £2023 (Rs, 20,230). ‘The 
total remissions amounted to £49,682 (Rs, 4,96,520)2 The grant of 
abundant remissions was the only chance of kee ing the people 
from leaving their homes, even from starvation, The distress was 
sharpest in Karda, Korti, and Jamkhed where 1 rage was 50 
scarce that to save their cattle the people had to leave their homes. 
In 152 of the 305 villages of these three sub-divisions the people 
paid only one-fourth of their rental" Mr. Young the assistant in 
eharge of Karda, Korti, and Jimkhed, describes the failure of 
crops as almost unprecedented. In Jémkhed there was rain 
enough to allow the early crops to be sown in proper time but in 
Karda and Korti the early crops were not sown till the end of July. 
As no rain fell in August, the young crops were almost everywhere 
totally destroyed and pasture became so scarce that most of the 
cattle were driven out of the district. In the middle of Sep- 
tember a pretty general fall enubled the late or rabi crops to be 
sown. Butas no more rain fell much of the seed never sprouted 
and what did spring up-was burnt. The failure of the late 
harvest was complete, So widespread and so complete was 
the failure that half of the villages, 152 in 305, did not pay one 


See Se 
' The Collector, 12th December 1844, Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 9 of 1545, 51-52, 54-56, 
*The remissions in the sub-collectorate of Nusik, compared with those of the 

principal district, were small, amounting to only £1737 (Ita.17,370). ‘These remis. 

sions were chiefly given in the Nasik and Sinnar sub-divisiona ir: consequence of 
considerable losses eos the destruction of the late crops by insects. In Sinnar large 
remissions Were granted as with few exceptions the late crops completely failed and 
the carly harvest was at best only mi ing. The revenues of the sub-collectorate 
were realized without difficulty. In the three surveyod sub-divisions, Nasik Chandor 
ani Dindori, there were no outstandings andl the increase of cultivation amounted to 
no less than 55,200 acres. Bom. Gov, Rov, Ree. 11 of 1547, 68-71, 74, 76, 
* Bom, Gov, Rev, Ree. 1 of 1847, 69-70, 77-78. 
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quarter of their rental. Many villages were sd to a deplor- 
able state. The people left the country taking them what- 


ever they could remove. The absence of any n nt for man 
or beast, their closed gates and tenantless huts, their unfrequented 
and failing wells, and the parched and waste fields gave large tracts 
the appearance of worthless and unprodactive deserts. The absence 
of so large a proportion of the people had the advantage of relieving 
those who were able to remain from any excessive rise in the price 
of grain. This was helped by the recent improved communications 
ee. goer commercial and social intercourse with 

districts.? In the whole district the net land revenue after deducti 
remissions amounted to £100,943 (Rs. 10,09,430) showing a fall of 
£25,326 (Rs. 2,583,260) compared with 1843-44. Of the whole amount 
a (Rs. 8040) were collected before the close of July 
1845. . 


Bad as 1844 was, 1845 seems to have been worse. Over the whole 
of the principal division of the district there was a com failure 
of the late or rabi crops. Had it not been for the igh price of 
grain, and that the se or kharif harvest in smaiy eaisee was fair, 
almost no revenue could have been collected. As it was remissions 
varied from 66°45 per cent in Réhuri to 13°35 per cent in Akola and 
averaged 43°16 per cent.? The state of the people of the eastern sub- 





* Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 11 of 1847, 143-145. The details are : 
Karda-Korti-Jémkhed Revenue, 1844-45. 
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*Mr. Young, First Assistant C 
Ree. 11 of 1847, 146-147. ollector, 6th November 1845, Bom, Gov. Rev. 


Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 10 of 1848, 20, 67. The details are : 
Ahkmadnagar Remisrions, 1845.44, 
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divisions, Korti, Jamkhed, Shevgaon, Réhuri, and Pétoda was’ - Chapter VIII. 
table. these a harvest was a complete failure, their wells een 3; =‘ The Land. 
there was no er ;and an epidemic apparently of cholera started 
from Paithan and spread death over the district. In February many 7 Burrus, 
of the people finding their late harvest a complete failure left their 1845-46. 
villages to seek a living elsewhere. Some went into the Nizdm’s 
territory with their carts and cattle, and others settled at the villages 
on the banks of the Nira and Pravara, tilling small patches in the beds 
of the rivers. ‘To their other miseries was added an outbreak of cattle 
disease which was supposed to have been caused by the cattle feeding 
on the blighted remains of crops which had been withered before 
reaching maturity. The cattle plague was rhea deadly in 
Korti, Nevasa, and Réhuri. hecootts to Mr. Young, the First 
Assistant, the villages in the valleys of the Bhima and Sina were 
as bad as they possibly could be, the late crop was a total failure, 
and except in a few villages the early harvest was nearly ag bad. 
In Nevisa and Réhuri the distress was little less severe. Since the 
famine of 1824 Mr. Langford, the Collector, remembered no season 
of such widespread suffering. In many places where the early crops 
did not completely fail, the straw was filled with insects which 
Pome the cattle which fed on them. In the twenty miles 
etween Singva and Nevdsa as early as January there was not a 
single field of grain which was not withered. Even the 
moneylenders and shopkeepers were driven from the Villages, as 
many vil had no water and almost no people. The attempt 
was made y offering advances to induce the people to stay, and 
repair and deepen their wells. These offers were mostly rejected 
as the people’s chief care was to save their cattle b taking them to 
places where they would find forage. In Réhuri both the early 
and the late crops failed; only ten out of eighty villages gave a 
tolerable return. In Karda! which was hilly and had a less uncertain 
rainfall, the loss was less than in Réhuri; in many places the early 
crops were fair and the late harvest was not a complete failure. 
In ost the late crops to which the peoplechielty trusted were, except 
in a few places, a nearly complete failure, and the little water in the 
wells made garden cultivation impossible. In Shevygaon, which 
contained 176 villages 774 Government and 984 alienated, perha 
from the neighbourhood of hills, the early crops were generally 
better than elsewhere, and in some few places even the late harvest 
yielded a scanty return. Shevgaon was less distressed than most 
parts of the district. No sub-division in Ahmad had more 
improved under British rale ; the land was and the assessment 
was moderate. In 1846 the tillage area increased by 4784 
bighds.* In Pétoda where Captain Davidson was carrying on his 
Survey, compared with the previous year the revenue showed a fall 
of about £5700 (Rs. 57,000). Few parts of the district had suffered 
more from the drought than Pitoda. In Sangamner the losses 





*Karda was a large sub-divisi taining 213 villages, Bom, » 
erara > 004 1348, 74-75, = ae of 
ese were held by Sindia. Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 10 of 1848, 78, 
> Mr, Langford, 13th Oct, 1846, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 10 of 1848, 81. 
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were comparatively small owing to the neighbourhood of the hills 
and because the early crops were its chief harvest. In Akola, 
hecause of its hills, good rainfall, and early crops, the losses 
were less than in any other sub-division, the remissions being 
little over one-eighth of the rental, Akola with its warlike 
Kolis, who were just beginning to settle and give up their 
bad courses, was very unlike the rest of the district. Of its 175 
villages only fifty were in the plains and 125 were ding or dongar 
that is hill villages. The assessment of the plain or desh villages 
had been revised in 1845 by Lieutenant Day of the revenue survey. 
The new rates were Ehasaphont moderate, and the crops were better 
than elsewhere. The rental was easily levied and the outstandings 
wore small, In the 125 hill or ddng villages three modes 
of assessment’ were all light and gave rise to no complaint. 
The chief of them was the plough rate or authbandi, which much 
resembled the plough tax of the neigh bounne Konkan sub-division 
of Kolvan in Thana. It was a fixed sum varying from 8s. to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 4-15) on the pair of bullocks according to the bypass fe: the 
land which varied in area from thirty to fifty bigids. is WAS 
chiefly sown with the smaller grains, and here and there where the 
means of watering allowed, small patches of rice ground were tilled. 
When from their steepness hill or ding lands could not be 

loughed, they were brought under tillage by the pickaxe and the 
ters paid a poll tax of about ls. (8 as.) a head or 2a, (Re.1) on 
each family. In aldition to these a third system went by the 
name of nakta chél or cash rate. Under it holdings were 
assessed at a fixed yearly sum varying from 10s. to £2 (Rs, 5-20). 
For this amount the holders were allowed to till certain fixed tracts 
of outlying land. The mass of the hill cultivators were Kolis. 
During 1845, owing to the great activity and snceess of 
Captain Simpson the Bhil Agent and Commandant of the police 
corps, the Kolis were pene quiet, and since Reghoji 
Bhangria’s rising or band had been crushed and many of the leading 
men punished, few sub-divisions were freer from crime than Akola. 
In four of the five sub-divisions included in the Nasik sub-collectorate 
a better rainfall and moderate assessment made much smaller 
remissions necessary than in Ahmadnagar. The only Nasik 
sub-division in which large remissions were given was Sinnar, In 
the distressed parts of Ahmadnagar the people made much less use 
than was expected of the offer of advances to sink or repair wells. 
Most of them left the district in search of fodder for their cattle. 
Many were employed by the Collector of Poona in making roads 
and some useful local relief was given by opening a pass near 
Sinnar, Towards the close of the season some two hundred 
destitute persons were explored in the town of Nagar in clearing 
milk-bush (Euphorbia tirucalli) which had overgrown parts of the 


town and harboured disease." 
During 1845-46 Captain Davidson had completed the survey of 





1 Mr, Langford, 13th Oct, 1546, Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec, 10 of 1548, 99-100, 
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Piitoda and nearly completed the survey of the plain part of Akola. 
The measuring of Sangamner and of Réhnri except the deserted 
villages was finished, and the boundaries of about half the villages in 
Karda and Nagar had been laid down.! he Collector complained 
bitterly of the want of European assistance. Unless four assistants 
were sanctioned three for the districts and one for the town he 
despaired of improving the management of the district.2 

1546 on the whole was a favourable season. Still a considerable 
area suffered from drought and between Sangamner and Kolhdr the 
early crops in many villages were destroyed. Remissions fell from 
£40,003 to £21,543 (Rs. 4,909,690 - Rs, 2,15,430) and the revenue for 
collection rose from £106,966 to£145,620 (Rs.10,69,660-Rs,1 4,56,200)3 
In this year the survey settlement was introduced in Patoda, the 
new rates showing a decline of 28 per cent on the old rates,* 


1847 was a better season than had been known for several 
The rainfall was irregular being at times excessive and at other 
times insufficient but on the whole the season was exceedingly 
propitious and the harvest abundant, Compared with the previous 
year, remissions showed a fall from £21,543 (Rs. 2,15,430) or 12°89 
per cent to £6616 (Rs. 66,160) or 3-85 per cent and the revenue 
for collection, a rise from £145,620 to £165,256 (Rs. 14,56,200 - 


' Bom. Gov, Rev, Ree. 10 of 1848, 89, 

7Mr, Langford, 13th Oct. 1846, Hom, Gov. Rev. Ree. 10 of IS45, 93-95, 

7 Bom, Gov, Rev. Ree, 13 of 1549, 45, 55, 66. The details are: 
Akmadnagar Remissions, 1944-82. 
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PerCent| PerCent 
Nagar. 1413 || Nevin .., | 1642 
Akola. 11°84 || Pitoda ... e712 || 
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* The following statement shows the Piitoda revenne during the ten yeara ending 
1647 : Piiola Revenue, 137 . pair. 
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Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 13 of 1849, 75-76, Details of survey settlements introduced 
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Been given in the Nasik Statistical Account, Detaila of ‘the remaining nine aub- 
divisions which wore settled between 1843 and 1853 are given below, 
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Rs. 16,52,560). ‘Tillage showed an increase of 62,565 acres, 32,118 
of them in the principal division and 30,447 in the sub-collectorate. 
During this season the highest proportion of remissions (9°76 
per cent) was granted in Akola. reduced survey rates were not 
yet in force and in those speci parts the abundant harvest had 
been followed by so serious a fall in the value of grain that in some 
places it was almost unsaleable at any price? Though to a less 
extent than in Akola, in other parts of the principal division 
of the district the abundant harvest by making F chen ruinously 
cheap caused much loss to the husbandmen, All people were 
husbandmen, and all the husbandmen grew coarse grain. 
The local markets were glutted and there was no outside demand. 
Collectors had tried to lessen the production of grain by persuading 
the people to grow cotton, sugarcane, or salary trees; or to 
turn their attention to stock and improve the breed of sheep 
cattle and horses. These attempts had met with no success, The 
district was far from markets; the only hope was in improved 
communications, roads, and railways.’ Great reductions of 
late been granted in the Government share of the produce of the 
land ; and further sacrifices were being made in almost all places 
where the new survey rates were being introduced. It was 
doubtful under the existing law and court practice in the matter of 
debtor and creditor, whether the landholders would benefit by the 
remissions. It was a matter of dispute whether the vi V&ni or 
rofessional moneylender was a blessing or a curse to the people. 
. Spooner the Collector was satisfied that the present system 
and the practice of the civil courts left the moneylender too many 
opportunities for enveloping the needy landholder in a web of 
fictitious indebtedness and too much power in enforcing his nominal 
claims even to the extent of ruining his debtor. The Vani lends 
the landholder a small sum of money at a high rate of interest and 
the borrower passes a bond for the amount. The borrower cannot 
pay the interest, and interest and capital joined form the subject of 
afresh bond. By this process the original small sum rapidly swells 
until the borrower is in the lender’s hands. A suit is filed,a 
passed, and the debtor’s property is sold. Care is taken that part 
of the claim remains outstanding, and that like the original sum 
the balance should rapidly grow to a large amount. If the season 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 13 of 1850, 54, 70, 79. The details are: 
Akmadnagar Remisrions, 1847-48. 





? Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 13 of 1850, 120, 206, 
* Mr, Richard Spooner, 11th Nov, 1848, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 13 of 1850, 91-93, 
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is good and the landholder has put something by and increased hig 
farm stock, a fresh action is filed and a fresh decrea granted. The 
landholder’s property is sold, his bullocks are 2 Bone, and he has to 
throw up ‘Fie eh | To menedy these abuses Mr. Spooner proposed 
that no court should be allowed to issue a decree in a lender's favour 
without inguring into the debt and into the borrower’s means of 
paying the debt. All decrees should provide for the payment of 
such amount as the court thought fit by easy instalments. In no 
case should a debtor's bullocks or other means of earning a living 
be liable to sale for debt.! 

The following statement shows the tilla » land revenue 
collections, and remissions during the thi years ending 1850-51 
for the sub-divisions of N Kharda, Ahmadnagar, Korti, 
Shevgaon, and Jamkhed?: 

Ahmadnagar Land Revenwe, 1821-1857, 
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In 1848 Mr, Tytler’s Nasik hill or dang survey was extended to 
the Akola ddngs or hill lands in Ahmadnagar* The Akola hill 
a.) Sroup formed the most western portion of the district, It 
had little level land and was composed of mountains, hills, ravines, 
and stream beds. Within its limits were the two highest mountains 
in the Decean, Kaleubdi and Harishchandragad. The soil was poor, 
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1 Mr, Spooner, Collector, 11th Nov, 1848, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo, 18 of 1850, 121-124 
thes Cre (22nd August 1848; Goy. Letters 
ofr, lth Jan 1848 and 108 of 22nd Angus } Gov. 
205 of Sth April 1848 and 6049 of 6th October 1548; Bom. Gov. Rey, Rec. 912 of 
1848 and 207 of 1849; Gov, Letter 419 of 23rd January 1849. : 
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the rain plentiful, and the torrents numerous and fierce so that 
to prevent the soil being washed away dry-crop land was often 
banked like rice land. The chief products were rice, khurdsni, 
ndgli, and bdjri. Only rice and khurdsni were exported, mice to 
the inner Deccan and khwrdsni to the coast for oil. The people, 
except the kulkarnis or village accountants, were poor. The average 

ressure was fifty-five people to the square mile and the proportion of 

usbandmen five toone. There were only two weekly markets. The 
exports were rice, khurdsni, clarified butter, and a few cattle. The 
imports were common cotton stuffs, sugar, salt, and the most ordmary 
necessaries of life. Four weavers made turbans and a few shepherds 
made blankets. Interest was high, because the borrowers were poor 
and the risks of the lender great. Owing to the absence of roads, the 
stagnation of trade and manufactures, there was nothing to relieve the 
pressure of the people on the single and insufficient resource the soil. 

‘he advantages enjoyed by the hill pt son were never-failing rain, 
abundance of grass,and wood. The disadvantages were bad climate, 
the specially hard labour entailed by rice cultivation, and the 
necessity of clearing new dry-crop or jirdyat land every three or 
four years. Fires were frequent, and the people had no village 
walls or other means of protection against robbers other than 
the payment of blackmail. Of a total of 25,536 wear: Kolis 
num about 12,250, Kunbis 5545, Vanjdris 621, Thikurs 1160, 
Kanadés 442, and other castes 5518, The Kolis were careless 
thoughtless and improvident. They were generally in debt and 
of plundering habits. Whenever the hill passes were disturbed by 
gang robbers, the Akola hills supplied a full share of the men and 
gave the gangs strong and choice retreats against the police. 
Réghoji Bhingria (1845), and his equally notomous father Ramji 
Bhingria, both belémged to the Akola hills. The Kunbis were 
quieter and harder working. The Thikurs and Kanadiis were 
remarkably well behaved and were rarely seen in courts either as 
witnesses, prisoners, or defaulters. The Thikurs though poor were 
rarely in debt; the Kanadas, a shepherd tribe, were as seldom in 
debt and were generally in easy circumstances. 

In no part of Alimadnagar did the land rates stand in more need 
of revision than in the Akola hills. In 1829-30 Captain Robertson 
had tried to bring matters into form, but stopped till a regular 
survey should be introduced. Since his time the question had 
passed unnoticed. Including four alienated villages the Akola hills 
contamed 116 villages yielding a yearly gross revenne of about 
£o400 (Re. 34,900). In the 112 Government villages four different 
systems of assessment obtained (1848), the bigha rate or bighdend in 
forty villages, the plough rate or aufhandi in thirty-five, the cagh rate 
or nakta chal in thirty-seven, and the wood-ash or dali rate found in 
different forms in al the villages. The bighdvni system professed 
to divide the land into fields of so many bighds each. T was 
a field register or number kharda; but no field measurement of an 
kind, and no classification according to the capabilities of the soil. 
The bigha was of every size from half an acre to two, three, or four 
acres. In the forty bighdeni villages twenty-five rates were in force. 
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Each village had usually three to six rates. The kulkarnis also 
realized direct from the landholders of these bighdévni villages six 
paylis of grain and ls. (8 as.) each on every thirty bighds. The 
plough or autbandi system was a tax on ploughs, of whi 
were four kinds: two-bullock, four-bullock, six-bullock, and eight- 
bullock. The rates were forty-three in number. 

commonly had three or four different rates, which were also liab 


& 
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family or establishment, and other causes, would add or take away 
one-fourth, one-half, or a whole plough, as the case might be or as 
the kulkarni pleased. A yearly assessment took place in these 
plough villages. The kulkarni was sole assessor and the pdtil 
nominally supplied the information. The influences which combined 
to form the result seemed endless, but there was little uniformity 
of procedure. The kulkarnis gave different accounts of their modes 
of assessment. Some kulkarnis said they took the area of land 
into consideration, others said a consideration of the area formed 
no part of the system. In the majority of cases the kulkarnis 
were also deshpdndes. This plough tax admitted of no test; neither 
the mdmlatdir nor any other head officer ever attempted to 
test it. One deshpinde who was also a kulkarni told Mr. Tytler 
that a test was sometimes taken. When asked to describe it he 
said, ‘ When I think there is fraud in the matter of any plough, I 
sleep over-night at a neighbouring village, and surprise the house 
at dawn, and count the family and bullocks’ Besides the rates 
on ploughs already specified, each kulkarni realized directl 
three pdylis of grain and four annas cash on every wo: ballad 
plough ; six pdylis and eight annas on every four-bullock plough ; 
and twelve pdylis and one rupee on every eight-bullock plough. 
Twenty, fifteen, twelve, and ten bighds were said to go to a 
plough ; but the land was never measured, and from first to last 
nothing was certain in this system, except the supremacy of the 
kulkarnis, The third system was called the cash or nakia chdél. A 
round sum was fixed on the head of each landholder by the 
kulkarni and patil; but the patil took a very secondary place in 
all these arrangements. The landholder’s powers of ying, the 
number of his bullocks, partners, and family, were mid be the 
influences which combined to fix the sum charged. But in this as 
in the plough system the assessors gave most various accounts of 
their modes of assessment. Some said the land was taken into 
consideration, others that it was not. The round som was 
changed from year to year. On the loss of a son, of a partner, or 
of a bullock, it fell; when a man’s cultivation increased, or his 
condition improved, it rose. The boundaries of the holdings were 
unfixed, and neither rates nor records existed, except the land- 
holder’s name and the round sum he yearly paid. The system 
admitted of no test, and no test had ever been at 

these cash or nakta chil villages the kulkarnis levied direct from the 
landholder half an anna in cash and one sher of grain on every rupee 
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of assessment. The fourth system was the wood-ash or dali 
assessment. Twelve rates were in force for wood-ash, and there were 
often two, three, or four rates in one village. The kulkarni fixed the 
rates chiefly on a consideration of the landholder’s means and powers. 
A single man paid 8 annas, a married man a rupee, and soon; but 
there was no uniform rule of procedure. The kulkarnis levied 14 
pdylis of grain and two annas in cash on edch wood-ash holding, 
Irregularity and uncertainty pervaded all four systems, and 
whole tendency of the second, third, and fourth was to tax and check 
instead of fostering industry and labour. The rates were perhaps 
not heavy, yet, except the kulkarnis, none of the people seemed in 
easy circumstances. 


Mr. Tytler’s settlement (1848) of the Akola hills consisted in a 
minute survey, classification, and assessment field by field of all the* 
better soils whether rice, garden, or dry-crop. Poor and hilly lands 
which did not admit of are Sata oe in a pect? to oe 

le of each village, each indivi ing his own holding 

tae defined by the settling officer and eeundsa in a lease 
which was signed and given when the rates were fixed. This leasing 
was confined to lands where field measurements were impracticable 
or uncalled-for, The field by field survey was conducted on the 
same principles as the plain survey ander Captain Davidson. The 
size of the rice fields averaged twelve gunthds and the dry-crop 
fields eight acres. Mr. Tytler divided the 110 villages into three 
groups. The first group contained forty-four villages having, as far 
as possible, the whole of the arable land measured and classified. 
The second group contained thirty-three villages in which the rice 
lands alone were measured and classified. The third group contained 
thirty-three vill in which the rice lands were, as far as possible, 
measured into fields but not classified. The rates proposed were of 
four kinds ; ukti or round sums im on each on lands 
incapable of measurement ; rice land rates ; dry-crop or jirdyat rates 
suited for lands capable of being measured; and garden rates. The 
ukti or lump sums were im on dry-crop lands incapable of 
being measured. The term of the lease was limited to five years. 
The rice lands were divided into eight classes, The highest acre 
rate was fixed at 5s. (Rs. 24) and the lowest at ls. 6d. (12 as.). 
The dry-crop or jirdyat rates were divided into nine classes. They 
varied from 2s. 3d. to 6d, (Rs. 14 - 4) the acre. They were applicable 
only to lands capable of being measured, and occurred only in the 
first group of villages. The area of garden land was small, only 216 
acres, hannel-watered garden laud was divided into twelve 
classes and well-watered garden land was divided into five classes. . 
For the channel-watered land the highest acre rate was fixed at 
15s. (Rs. 74) and the lowest at 5s. (Rs. 24). For the well-watered 
land the highest acre rate was fixed at 7s. (Rs. 34) and the lowest 
at 3s. (Rs.14). The average acre rate on channel-watered land 
amounted to 5s. 4§d. (Rs. 2 as. 117) and on well-watered land to 
4s. 114d. (Rs.2as.72). The average collections of the precedin 
twenty-nine years were £2230 (Rs. 22,500), and the new to 
rental amounted to £2748 (Rs. 27,480). The probable collections 
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for 1848-49 at the new rates were estimated at £2386 (Rs. 23,860). 
The proposed rates were sanctioned by Government in January 1849. 


At the time of the first survey settlement (1840) the 
Ahmadnagar district consisted of fifteen sub-divisions. Almost the 
entire lands of six of these belong to the present Nasik district,! 
Their settlement details have therefore been given in the Nasik 
Statistical Account. The remaining nine sub-divisions were surveyed 
and settled between 1848 and 1853.2 The details are: 


Ahmadeagar Survey Settlement, 1845-1853, 





The survey settlement was introduced in the plain or desh 
portion of Akola and in Sangamner in 1848. These tracts lay in the 
valley of the Pravara and formed the most western portion of the 
principal division of the Ahmadnagar district. Akola was the more 
western of the two and its plain or desh part, with a large portion 
of Sangamner, lay between two of the east-stretching spurs of the 
great Sahyddri range. These two sub-divisions were bounded on 
the north by Sinnar, on the east by Réhuri, on the south by Junnar 
in Poona, and on the west by Shahdpurin Thana and by Kaéynai or 
Igatpuri in Nasik. Although the plain or desh of Akola bordered 
on Sangamner, there was a marked difference in ¢limate. The 
neighbourhood of the Sahyzdri hills ensured Akola against drought, 
while Sangamner suffered severely from the want of rain? In dryness 
as well as in the general character of its soil Sangamner closely 
resembled that part of Sinnar which formed its northern boundary. 
The chief products of both Akola and Sangamner were millets 
wheat and gram, and the proportion of the early to the late crop 
was about two to one in Akola and three to two in Sangamner, 

The fluctuation in the cultivation and collections of Akola was 
considerable, but the average collections approached nearer to the 
old total or kamal than in Chandor, Dindori, Sinnar, Nasik, or 
Patoda, The average demand had been more than 2x. (Re. 1) the 
acre. In both Akola and Sangamner there was a gradual reduction 
of the acre rate till about 1836-37 after which there was a slight 





1 Kivnai, Chandor, Dindori, Sinnar, Nasik, and Pitoda. 
7 OF these Karda and Korti represent the present Parner Shrigonda and io 
while Patoda included, besides Yeola and part of Nindgaon, the present K. 
the Ahmadnagar district, ? Captain Davidson, 33 of 26th Nov. 1547. 
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increase. The past system was so irregular that it was 


trace the cause of the changes. The rates of vi in 
sub-divisions were from time to time lowered as the excess 


a8 
55 


original assessment was forced on the attention of the local 
authorities. In Sangamner in 1836-37 the rates of forty-four 
villages were at once lowered, a measure which seems to have been 
immediately followed by increased cultivation.! In Akola the 
tillage area rose from 52,770 bighds in the ten years ending 
1827-25 to 55,921 in the nine years ending 1846-47 and the 
collections from £5167 to £5364 (Rs. 51,670- Rs. 53,640) ; in 
Sangamner the rise in tillage was from bighds 69,506 to 96,286 
and in collections from £5596 to £6103 (Rs. 55,960 - Rs. 61,030), 


The details are?: 
Akola- Sangamner Land Revenue, 1818-1847. 





Survey operations were begun in 1845 and finished in 1847. As 
- surface baste cut i Paha rye =e soil varied in depth 
and quality in almost every field, Akola and Sangamner presented 
cchitorable difficulties to the measurer and classer. Of the - 
six Akola villages twenty-eight were assessed at 4s. (Rs. 2) for the 
first class and 9d. (6 as.) for the lowest class ; twenty-five at 3s. 6d. 
(Rs. 1}) for the first class and 7jd. (5} as.) for the lowest 
class ; and three at 3s. (Rs. 14) for the first class and 6}d. (44 as.) 
for the lowest class. For garden land the Chaéndor rates were 
introduced ; channel-watered, twelve classes with 16s. (Rs. 8) for 
the first class and 6s. (Rs. 8) for the lowest class ; and well-watered, 
five classes with 8s. (Rs. 4) for the first class and 4s. (Rs. 2) for the 
lowest class. Compared with the former total or kKamél assessment 
on the entire arable land £8393 (Rs. 83,930) the total survey 
rental £5547 (Rs. 55,470) of the fifty-six Akola villages showed a 
reduction of 34 per cent. Compared with the collections £5799 
(Rs. 57,990) of 1846-47, the survey rental on the tillage of the 
same year showed a reduction of £1135 (Rs. 11 ,350) or 19} 
cent. The relief afforded by the survey rates was considerab e; 
since the landholders of Akola had until the survey settlement 
ost an average acre rate of 2s. $d. (Re.1 a. 4) independent of grain 
evies to hakddrs, whereas the average survey rate including haks 
was only ls. 7}d. (123 as.). Compared with the average of past 
collections £4939 (Rs. 49,390) and the average value of village officers” 
haks paid in grain £266 (Rs. 2660) or a total of £5205 (Rs, 52,050), 
the total survey rental on the entire arable land showed a prospective 


a_i eee 
' Captain Davidson, 33 of 26th November 1847 para, 17. 
* The Rev, Comr, 483 of 8th February 1848 pare 18... 
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increase, supposing all the arable land was cultivated, of 6} per cent. 

The land of Sangamner was classed according to the Pitoda 
scale. The dry-crop acre rates proposed were nine, suited to the 
nine classes of soil, 3s., 28. 6fd., 2s. 3d., 1s. 8}d., 1s. 39d., 1s. id., 
9d., 6$d.,and 44d. (Rs. 1}, Re. 1 as. 44, Re. 1 a. 4, 134 as., 104 as., 
8} as., 6 as., 44 as., and 3 as.). The garden land which was entirely 
well-watered was assessed at the Chandor or Akola rates, 8s. (Rs. 4) 
for thé first class and 4s. (Rs. 2) for the lowest class, there being in 
all five classes. Compared with £17,169 (Rs. 1,71,690), the former 
kamal or highest assessment on the entire — area, the total 
survey rental £7178 (Rs. 71,780) of the 104 gamner villages 
showed a reduction of 58 per cent, Compared with the collections 
£5613 (Rs. 56,130) of 1846-47, the survey rental £5016 (Rs. 50,160) 
on the tillage of the same year showed a reduction of 10} per 
cent.' If the recorded cultivation was correct the survey rates 
effected a liberal reduction in the assessment. Before survey the 
landholders paid an average acre rate of 2s. 1fd. (Re.1 as. 1}) 
exclusive of haks in kind due to village officers, while the average 
survey rate including those haks amounted to only ls. @d. 
(8}.as.). Compared with the average of past collections £5234 
(Rs. 52,340) and the average value of haks as recorded in the 
Government accounts £436 (Rs. 4360) or a total of £5670 
(Rs. 56,700), the total survey reotal on the entire arable land 
showed a prospective increase, supposing all the arable land was 
cultivated, of 26 per cent. The following statement gives the 
details of the new settlement : 


Akola-Sangamner Survey Settlement, 1848. 





The survey settlement was introduced into Réhuri in 1849-50, 
Réhuri was bounded on the north by Pétoda, on the east by Nevadsa, 
on the south by Karda and Nagar separated by an eastern spur 
from the Sahyddri range, and on the west by Sangamner and 
Sinnar. Réhuri had an estimated area of 331,632 acres or 518 
Square miles, and 125 villages, 101 of them Government and ten 
wholly and fourteen partly alicnated.? 





1 1846-47 was a ear of failure and heavy remissions, nearly 36 cen 
ot wit the Peshwas’ time the tarafs of Ba i belonged 
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From their unprotected position in the plain, and their nearness 
to the high road rece from Poona towards Malwa and Hindustén, 
the Rihuri villages had been specially subject to plunder the 
numerous marauding armies and bands of thieves by which the 
country was overrun during the later years of the Peshwas’ 
government. The Rahori sub-division suffered much about 1795-99 
in the wars between Daulatrévy Sindia and the two Bais! It was 
plundered by Holkar’s army in 1802-3, and subsequently Bhils 
and Pendhiris made frequent raids on many of the villages. In 
1804 several thousand Bhils were thrown into wells in Kopargaon, 
but the Pendhiris continued their depredations till 1818. During 
these unsettled times many villages were deserted, and in 1818 at 
the time of the British accession the state of the Rahuri vil was 
probably worse than the state of villages nearer the Sahyddri hills. 

The nominal land measures and rates of assessment were those of 
the Muhammadan area or rakba and assessment or tankha, but they 
had probably been frequently altered by different governments to 
meet the demands of the day. The last general settlement of any 
popes is said to have been made in 1759-60 during the 
Subhedarship of Niro Baépuji Nagarkar. This officer caused the 
land to be measured and the size of the bigha to be adjusted to the 
different descriptions of soil. For instance the area of an inferior 
field may have been ascertained by measurement to be forty bighde, 
but it was entered in the accounts as containing only twenty bighds, 
to admit of its being assessed at the same rate as the first class soil 
in the same village. Throughout the Ahmadnagar collectorate the 
bigha was almost always a measure of quality not of quantity. 

Whatever may have been the mode of assessment before the 
introduction of revenue farming in 1802-3, it virtually ceased from 
that year until the overthrow of the Peshwa’s government in 1818. 
During the seventeen years ending 1818 no rules were observed 
regarding the giving out of land for cultivation. The annual 
collections from a village were limited, not by established rules or 
rates, but by the degree of extortion exercised by the farmer and 
his agents and the means of payment possessed by the villagers. 
When the country passed into British hands in 1818, the land 
measures and rates of assessment were not only of the moat 
undefined nature, but those which had nominally been preserved in 
the village accounts or in the minds of the village officers were not 
applicable to the existing state of affairs. It was therefore 
impossible to introduce order and fairness in the revenue 
management on the basis of former settlements, During the first 
years of British rule, no satisfactory measures were adopted to 
regulate the land assessment. So far as the imperfect state of 
village records allowed, the number of bighds of the different 
holdings was ascertained. These village records were not in all 
cases trustworthy. Even where they were trustworthy, did 
not afford, by any means, a correct representation of the actual 
holdings. The absence of boundary marks, the variable size of the 
bigha, and the great license that had been allowed in taking up land 


" Details of the Ladies’ War are given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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for cultivation, made it impossible to trace and restore the original 
divisions of the village lands. Before 1825 in doubtful cases it 
was customary to measure a holding and if its extent in bighds 
was found to exceed that recorded in the village papers, the 
excess was assessed at the usual rates. This mode of procedure 
must have done harm instead of good as the new bigha was a fixed 
area while the old bigha varied in extent according to the quality of 
the soil. In 1825 when Mr. Pringle’s survey was about to be 
extended to the villages of this sub-division, the gate area of 
the different holdings was compared with the a@ Or maximum 
area of each village; and where they did not tally, the extent of 
land not accounted for or the deficiency of bighds was entered in 
the village papers. No extra assessment was levied on this account 
and the measure was productive of no useful results, No change 
in the former system was effected by this old survey, as it was 
suspended at an early period and a few villages only were measured 
and classified. In 1833 the practice of numbering the holdings was 
introduced and annual field registers were prepared, but no general 
Measurement of land was at any time made. Until 1849 the 
revenue officers had uo materials on which to frame a true estimate 
of the area of land held by each cultivator. Tho loose system 
which was a necessary consequence of so confused a state of fine 


was far from favourable to the development of icultural 
Beosperity- The rates of assessment which tad nominally existed 
under the Peshwa’s government were not changed by the 


British. These rates were based on two different systems which 
may conveniently be named the Muhammadan and the Hindu 
system. According to the Muhammadan system the arable land 
was divided into a certain number of bighdy which were su ed 
to have been measured and all to be the same in size. T é soil 
and other considerations that affected the value of the land were 
supposed to have been examined and appraised and as many as 
twenty-one classes were introduced with bigha rates varying from 
Gd, to 49. (Ra 4-2). The other system, the Hindu system, was to 
divide the land into bighds or plots of varying sizes, the size bei 
fixed according to the quality of the land in such a way that eac 

lot or bigha should be able to pay the same assessment. Under 
British management both of these systems, partly perhaps from 
stricter rules but chiefly from the great fall in produce prices, were 
found to take from the holders of land more than they could pay. 
Large remissions were granted, Besides remissions up to 1838-39 
a system prevailed of letting lands on leases or hauls of two, 
three, or four years on reduced rates. The people were also allowed 
to till parts of their holdings, the whole rent on the part left waste 
being remitted. | | 

During 1836-37 and following years, many of the rates were 

lowered, in some instances as much as twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
So low were the prices of grain and so uncertain the fall of rain that 
even these liberal remissions failed to materially improve the 
condition of the sub-division. The average assessment thecarkeas 
the thirty years ending 1848 was 1s. 102d. (15} as.) the acre ; and 
for the twenty-two years ending 1847 the average rate was Is. 9}d. 
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(144 as.). This rate refers to the land in cultivation after deducting 
the internal waste portions of fields; and it is probable that m 
many instances the people held more land than was entered in their 
names in the accounts. The assessment also includes the rental of 
garden land; so that even making allowances for the claims of 
hereditary officers which were chiefly collected on cultivated land, 
the average assessment actually paid by dry-crop soils did not 
exceed ls. 74d. to Is. 9d. (13-14 as.) the acre. 

During the first four or five years of British rule, prices were 

igh, few remissions were granted, and the collections were high. 
But the people were too poor to stand a year of famine and the 
failure of in 1824-25 reduced the collections to £1500 
(Rs.15,000). In 1825-26 the sub-division in some degree recovered 
from the effects of the famine of the preceding year; but 1t was 
still in an exhausted state, and the serious fall of prices that followed 
a return of good harvests was followed by six years (1827-1833) 
of very low collections and decreased cultivation. In 1833-34 a 
favourable change occurred from the rise in the price of grain that 
followed the failure of rainin 1832. When prices again fell distress 
was avoided by the liberal reductions made in 1836 and 1837. A 
rise of collections in 1842-43 was again followed by a decline. 
But the decline did not last, and during the four years before the 
introduction of the survey tillage had somewhat in In 
1847-48 the harvest was unusually abundant, the collections were 
very high, and very few remissions on account of failure of crops 
were granted. 

The revenue tillage and remission statistics show that the sub- 
division was much reduced and impoverished throughout the whole 
period of British role (1818-1649). Of about 200,000 acres of 
arable land the average area under the plough during the thirty 
years ending 1548 was abont 61,000 acres; even including the 
internal waste portions of fields, the area of land under tila 
in any year never amounted to one-half of the arable land ot the 
sub-division. The great fluctuations in revenue also show that 
agriculture was never in a healthy state and that there was no 
available capital to invest in the improvement of the soil. 

At the time of settlement (1849) Rahuri was in a more 
impoverished state than any of the eight previously settled sub- 
divisions. The people had little capital of any kind. ‘There were 
only 8475 working bullocks a number, considering the fertility of 
the arable land, the portion of it under cultivation, and the number 
of cultivators, proportionately less than that of any other surveyed 
sub-division. There was also a less extent of garden and other 
superior cultivation than in any other sub-division except Pétoda. 
The manufactures wero of an inferior description and of very 
limited amount, and the trade of the subdivision was confined to the 
export of grain and sheep and the import of the few articles required 
to supply the moderate wants of the villagers. The cultivators of 
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the villages along the banks of the Pravara were peda x in rather 
better circumstances than those of other villages, but there was no 
material difference in the condition of the ee in <ee 
parts of the sub-division. The general poverty o people mac 
them fall an easy prey tothe Marwaris cot other moneylenders 
who were to be Lied in every large village. Few landholders 
had means enough to meet the losses caused by a bad season, the 
death of a bullock, or other unforeseen calamity. In an unfavoura- 
ble year many landholders were unable to earn a livelihood and 
were forced to leave the sub-division and seek work in Bombay or 
elsewhere. 

The main road from Nagar towards Nasik and Malegaon entered 
the sub-division on the south crossing the Nimbdhera pass. A 
considerable traffic passed along this fia, as there was no other 
opening in the hills fit for carts for about forty miles to the west 
or about twelve miles to the east. This traffic would probably 
have been much increased had not the bad state of the road chiefly 
near the Sahyddris caused much obstruction to the passage of carts 
and buillocks, The sub-division had no other leading cart road 
and no important markets. The surplus field produce was chiefly 
bought by corn merchants living in Bel4pur, Réhuri, and Vambori 
for export to Nagpur, Poona, and Bombay. Bat Belapur, Raéhuri, 
and Vambori were not much resorted to and were inferior in wealth 
and trading enterprise to Sangamner, Sinnar, Yecla, and other 
market towns of neighbouring sub-divisions, 

Of the 101 Government villages, seventeen were placed in the first 
class with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 14), thirty-three 
in the second class with arate of 2s, 9d. (Rs. 13), and fifty-one 
in the third class with a rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs.14). The aye 
dry-crop acre rate paid by lands under cultivation from 1825-26 to 
1846-47 was le. Tjd. to 1s. 9d. (13-14as.). The survey rates 
gave an average acre assessment for the entire arable dry-crop land 
of Is. 2d. (94 as.) and on the tillage of 1847-48, 1s. 44d. (11 as.), 
These rates showed a reduction of about did, (24 as.). There were 
“170 acres of garden land. The whole of this land was watered 
from 949 wells, most of them near the Pravara and Mula rivers, 
Except in seasons of failure of rain and consequent rise of prices, 
the profits of garden tillage were small. Of the two princi 
garden products wheat and gram, wheat, though in favourable 
seasons more productive than the same crop in dry soils, was more 
subject to disease when watered. Sugarcane, chillies, and other 
superior garden products were in little local demand and the land- 
holders had too little capital to admit of such an outlay as would be 
required to make the exports of importance. The garden cultivation 
was not so profitable, the people not so well off, as in the previously 
settled sub-divisions where the garden rate was fixed at Ss. (Rs. 4) 
the acre. In Réhuri the survey acre rate for garden lands was fixed 
at Ge. (Rs.3). The average acre rate amounted to 4e. 4d. (Rs.2 ag. 23). 
This gave a maximum rental of £472 (Rs. 472 0) being an increase of 
£39 (Rs.390) on the collection from garden land in 1847-48, Com 
with the average of past collections (£5995), the collections (£4146) at 
survey rates in 1849-50 showed a reduction of over thirty per cent. 
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After Réhuri the survey settlement was introduced into Nevdsa, 
Karda, and Nagar in 1851-52, and into Korti, Shevgaon, and 
Jimkhed in 1852-53. The country included in these six sub- 
divisions had an estimated area of 4912 square miles or 3,143,847 
acres. Its western boundary was thirty-five or forty miles from the 
main line of the Sahyddri ills. Its greatest length from north to 
south was upwards of 100 miles and its greatest breadth from east 
to west about ninety-five miles. 


In Nevisa the work of measurement was begun in October 1846 
and was finished in most of the Government villages before July 
1848, and in the rest by August 1849; classing was begun about 
November 1847 and finished in February 1849, The settlement 
was Introduced in 1851-52.! 


Nevisa was in the plain of the Godiivari to the north of the 
Nagar chain of hills. On the north it was separated from the Nizam’s 
territory by the Godavari; it was bounded on the east by Shevgaon, 
on the south by Nagar, and on the west by Rahuri. Its estimated 
area Was 477,138 acres? occupied by 180 villages, 149 of them 
Government, fourteen partly alienated, and seventeen wholl 
alienated. The charge of the entire sub-division was divid 
between a mémlatdér and a mahdlkari. Nevdsa came into British 
possession in 1818, It then contained 111 Government and sixty- 
nine alienated villages.* In 1822-23 seven of the Government 

' Col. G.S. A, Anderaon, Surv, § Slat Jan, 195 . Gov. +3 |, 27. 

2 A detailed field survey of Agios of 166 villabee eae eit pag ten aries 
Department, and actual measurement gave 426,825 acres, The lan of fourteen 
alienated vil were not surveyed in ‘detail, bot their areas were compated from 


the map, the boundaries of each vill having been " om 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CX.XIII, 3, lage having surveyed by the theodolite, 
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villages were given in a service grant or saranjdm jdgir. Of these 
four reverted to Government in the same year and three in 1888-39 
on the deaths of the alienees. Of the alienated vil thirty- 
seven lapsed to Government at various periods before the survey 
settlement year (1851-52), and one during that year. In 1894-95 
Nevisa was incorporated with Sheygaon, but in 1834-35 it was again 
made a separate sub-division. In 1835-36 on the formation of a 
petty division, the mahdlkari was stationed at Dhergaon but in 
1838-39 he was removed to Sonai. The m4mlatdér was from the first 
stationed at Nevisa. In 1852 several of the alienated villages were 
held by dependents of Sindia. No large proprietors resided in the 
sub-division. 

According to tradition Nevdsa and other neighbouring parta 
of the valley of the Godavari, while under the old Hindu govern- 
ment, were thickly peopled and highly civilised and prosperous, 
The natural richness of the soil and the neighbourhood of the great 
Hindu capitals of Paithan and Devgiri or Daulatabad support 
the tradition. From about 1490 to 1636 Nevdsa formed part of the 
territory of the Nizim Shahi kings of Nagar. About 1636 it 

ed under the sway of the Moghal emperor Shah Jahan. In the 
hageanine of the eighteenth century it is stated to have been 
given as a marriage present to Shihu the grandson of Shivaji. 
In the eighteenth century, being a frontier district it suffered 
much in the wars between the Mardthis and the Nizim. It came 
under regular Maratha management about 1759. Numerous stories 
remained of acts of rapine and pillage committed by the armies 
of the several contending parties who infested the Deccan in the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
It is an open district with no forts or strongly walled towns, 
and lies on the main line of road from Poona and Nagar to 
Aurangabad and North India’ It is also close to Shevgaon 
formerly a joint possession of Sindia and Holkar, so that it was 
robably plundered and oppressed even more than most districts, 
Pate 1798 to 1800 it suffered in the petty warfare between Sindia 
and the two Bais, From 1801 to 1803 Holkar and his chiefs on their 
passage to and from Poona, moved through Nevdsa robbing 
villages and doing their utmost to ruin the country. After Holkar 
had ceased to molest the country, it was visited by many bands of 
londering Bhils, till in 1806 many of them were killed b the 
Peshwa’s troops ; and they were soon afterwards entirel put down, 
In consequence of these disasters and of the famine o 1804, the 
population and resources of the district were so reduced, that only 
twenty-one villages remained inhabited and the country became 
covered with brushwood. After this the Pondharis now and then 
troubled the district, but the country continued to revive and the 
population to increase until it was taken by the British. Since 1818 
it enjoyed unbroken quiet.* 

Before the establishment of the British rule, the revenue ma 

ment of Nevisa was as unsatisfactory as in the other territories 
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taker. from the Peshwa. Nevésa is one of the districts which are 
supposed to have been settled by Malik Ambar abont 1605. 
Beyond tradition, nothing could be gleaned on the spot regarding 
Malik Ambar’s reforms, It was even doubtful whether the highdenit 
system, which continued till the 1852 settlement, was introduced by 
him or by the Moghal officers of Shah Jahan to whom the manage- 
ment of the country was entrusted on the break of the Nisam 
Shahi kingdom in 1636. Still Malik Ambar was universally 
believed by the people to have been the wisest and most benevolent 
ruler of former times. The highest praise for any pular change 
was that it was like Malik Ambar’sreforms. Under the bighavnt 
system, whether or not introduced by Malik Ambar, each villag had 
a fixed total or highest rental. This total rental was known 
as fankha and also as kamal. The roakba, which was the total 
area in bighds in each village, is supposed to have been determined 
partly by measurement and partly by estimate, the size of the 

igha varying in different villages and in different ts of the 
same village. The tankha was said to represent Malik Ambar’s 
highest assessment. The hereditary district officers stated that it 
was equal to a fourth of the gross produce in kind turned into 
a money valne on data furnished by the cultivation of past years, and 
the market prices of the different kinds of produce. Subsequently 
thisassessment seemed to have been often changed and the highest 
assessment of the Marithdis was generally in excess of the fankha and 
was called kamd/. Taufer was said to mean the difference between the 
Musalmén and the Hindu maximum assessments. Maritha rule 
began about 1759 and Ndro Babdji, who was soonafterwards appoint. 
ed governor or subhedar of Nagar, and whois said to have remained 
in office from thirty-five to forty years, introduced many revenue 
reforms, probably similar to those carried out in other parts of the 
Peshwa’'s territories. The number of bighds in each holding seems 
to have been fixed by him in some cases by measurement and in others 
by estimate. A uniform bigha was not adopted. In good soilsa 
small bigha of a half to three quarters of an acre (20-30 gunthas) 
was introduced and in poor soils the bigha was donbled, trebled, or 
otherwise enlarged, as was considered expedient. Varying bigha 
rates were also levied on the different kinds of soil. The district 
was managed directly by government on the individual or rayatvdr 
system. The local officers were not often changed. Moro Hari 
Sangamnerkar had charge of Nevisa for many years. Under the 
early Mardthis the country on the whole seems to have prospered, 
In 1803 Béjirdy’s farming system began and the former rates and 
land measures became nominal. The ravages of Holkar in 1802and the 
failure of the late rains in 1803 almost emptied the country, Even when 
the people returned, no attempt was made to restore the old system. 
The revenue was farmed to contractors who were anxious only to 
secure a profit. They left all interior arrangements to the village 
officers and so long as a good sum was forthcoming from each 
village, no inquiries were made as to the area under till or as 
to the rent paid by each landholder. The crops when stacked and 
stored were considered the best criterion of the payin powers of 
the village, Yearly accounts were continued by the village oélonra 
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but merely as a matter of form. There was no system. In the 
case of hereditary or mirds and other pn, Sots holdings near 
villages the old rates were sometimes kept. The rest of the land was 
given for cultivation at reduced rates on leases called hauls or uktis, 
Atthe settling day, if the terms originally agreed on were considered 
too low, a larger amount of revenue was demanded from the village, 
and, after a series of squabbles between the oo concerned, some 
agreement was arrived at by which the landholders were generally 
pretty well plundered. Occasional cesses or pattis were also im: 
in addition to the revenue demands, one of which an ahir patti or 
tax leviable from the inhabitants on the occasion of the marriage of 
the great man of the district, was collected in some of the adjoining 
Nimbdlkar’s villages within the Nizdm’s frontier.’ 
Notwithstanding the bad effects of the farming system the 
supremacy of the British saved the country from war. In the 
opinion of the Survey Superintendent the country perhaps made a 
greater advance in population and farming capital between 1808 and 
1818 than it did heres 1818 and 1852. In his opinion this 
might in part be attributed to the full rates having been exacted 
in the early part of British rule and to the assessment under the 
British being generally much too heavy. In the year following 
the introduction of British rule the Maritha total or kam 
assessment which had long been virtually abolished, was assumed 
to be that by which the future revenue collections might 
properly be adjus 


adopted were in many cases arbitrary, and were probably of 
larger amounts than had ever actually been in force. There were 
about twenty-four different rates for dry-crop lands varying from 
Sd. to 4a, (Rs. 4-2) a bigha. In six Villages there was only one 
rate; in fifty-nine villages, two rates; in fifty-five, three rates ; In 
twenty, four rates: in five, five rates: in one, six rates: and 
im one, seven rates. In eleven villages the estate or mundhandi 
system of assessment was found in foree. On what evidence bigha 
rates for these villages were determined is notknown. Indeed from 
the absence of trustworthy information the whole distribution of the 
rates must have been little better than guess work, ‘here were 
eleven garden rates varying from 7s. to 2s, (Rs, 34-1) a bigha, 
Most villages had only one rate and in some cases the garden lands 
Were assessed at dry-crop rates, ‘These rates remained in force until 
1836-37, when the dry-crop rates of about fifty-eight villages and 
of a few holdings in other villages were lowered by the Collector My. 

arrison, on an average about Gid. (4,5 ae.) in the rupee or about 
#8 per cent, The garden rates seem not to have been changed, 
but in forty-six villages a readjustment was made of tho bighds 
watered from each well and in this manner 4 reduction was effected 
in the number of bights and consequently in the aggregate 
assessment. No systematic attempt to lower the rates seems to 
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have been made. It was generally acknowledged that from the 
fall in the value of grain the rates at first imposed had become too 
high, and when any particular outery was made by the landholders 
or when much difficulty was found in collecting the revenue a 
reduction of assessment was allowed. Pending a detailed survey it 
was not considered expedient to undertake a general revision of 
the assessment, and Mr. Harrison’s reductions were only applicable 
to real or supposed cases of excessive over-taxation. They were 
doubtless beneticial, but from their partial and irregular nature 
they had no material effect on the general prosperity. Other 
remedial measures tending to lighten the assessment were also 
earried out about the same time. The water tax or panbharit was 
abolished in 1835. This tax was nominally leviable from IY 3 
lands temporarily watered ; in reality many of the lands from whic 
it was collected were garden lands assessed at dry-crop rates and 
the entire remission of the tax placed them in a much better position 
than similar lands assessed at garden rates. But the tax was 
obnoxious and changeable and its cobras panes! did good. 
The abolition of transit and town duties had also indirectly a 
beneficial effect on the sub-division, and at the same time several 
claims or haks collected on account of Government were abolished. 
In one village the estate or mundbandi assessment was found in 
force at the time of settlement.' 

In the fall of produce —— the rates adopted in 1819-20 proved 
much too high. Their burden was considerably lightened by tha 
introduction of a rule allowing the partial cultivation of holdings, 
And when the new rates were higher than the rates formerly paid, 
the excess was spread over three or four years. It was also 
formerly the custom to give out waste lands for cultivation on kauls 
or agreements not to impose full assessment at once, but by 
gradeal additions ranging over periods of six to eight years. 
According to the Survey Superintendent this system was not much 
practised during the first four years of British rule. It afterwards 
became pretty extensive and continued till 1838 when it was 
abolished.? Throughout the whole of British management 
remissions were made, The assessment of portions of fields left 
uncultivated by the holders was generally remitted and large 
reductions were also made for bad crops, poverty, and other canses.* 

In 1827-28 the lands of 130 villages were measured in connection 
with Mr. Pringle’s first Deccan survey. But the measurements 
were not used and the operations caused no change in the revenue 
management. Up to 1833-34 no complete returns of the fields or fikae 
of each village were prepared. Village registers were then introduced 
containing the areas in highds, rates of assessment, boundaries, and 
tenures of the several holdings. But as the boundaries of the 
holdings were not ascertained by actual inspection in the field, and 
as nO Measurements were made for the purpose of fixing the area of 
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each holding, these registers in many cases proved incorrect, When 
the land was measured between 1846 and 1349 many of the fields 
recorded in the accounts could not be identified. At the time of 
Mr. Pringle's survey (1828) the areas of the several polings of each 
village had, as far as possible, been arranged in correspondence with 
the total area or rakba. The papers then prepared by the 1 8 
officers were used in filling the registers, and probably most of t 
holdings under cultivation in 1828 and in 1833 were entered with 
tolerable accuracy. Even had all the holdings been correctly recorded 
and if there were no doubts regarding the former rates of assess. 
ment, it would still be impossible to obtain a clear view of the actual 
state of matters in former years, owing to the methods of giving out 
the lands for cultivation then in vogue, On several occasions endea- 
Yours were made to enforce the cultivation of entire fields or fikds. 
These efforts in every case failed. Throughout the whole period of 
British rale, it was customary to allow the partial cultivation of 
holdings, and this method however advantageous to the landholders 
caused much confusion in the accounts and made it impossible to 
ascertain, with any accuracy, the actual extent of land yearly tilled. 
This concession also gave rise to many fraudulent practices on the 
part of the village and district officers and to bad husbandry on 
the part of the people. The portions of each field under tillage 
Were not meusured or ascertained according to any fixed 
standard. They were entered in the accounts according to the 
proportion they were found to bear to the entire recorded area of 
the field by a rough eye estimate made by the village officers or by 
guess. In 1833-34 waste patches in fields held for tillage were 
brought to account in the yearly statements, but the assessment was 
remitted. In general only the portions of holdings actually taken 
for cultivation were entered in the accounts, During the first years 
of British rule no attempts seem to have been made to test the tillage 
returns, Subsequently, especially since 1833-34, a test was taken 
by the mamlatdar’s establishment aided by the hereditary district 
officers, and occasionally in cases of doubt or suspicion of fraud, by 
the assistant collector or Collector.) 


Neviisa suffered much from over-taxation. The rates adopted at 
the beginning of British rule soon began to press most severely 
on the resources of the sub-division, In 1829-23 prices fell nn- 
precedentedly low. According to the Survey Superintendent this 
was partly due to an unasually large crop and to other causes, 
But in his opinion the chief canse of the scarcity of money was that 
too much revenue was taken from the country in ke ti to the 
farming capital and resources of the cultivators. n his opinion 
the want of remedial measures and the continuance of hich rates 
combined to bring Nevisa to ruin till 1832-33, when the cultivation 
and collections fell much lower than in any other years of British 
rule. In the two or three succeeding years, he continues, the 
cultivation and collections somewhat rose, but it was not until the 
attention of Government had been fully drawn to the depressed 
condition of the collectorate and the local officers were urged to carry 
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II. ont improvements, that there was a decided tendency upwards. 
- Between 1836-37 and 1846-47 the rates of many of the vil wer 


lowered, liberal remissions were granted, and, though 1844-45 and 
1845-46 were unfavourable years, the cultivation and assessment rose 
in 1846-47 higher than they ever were before. In 1847-48 the 
cultivation still further increased. But the year was one of much 
over-production and few remissions were granted. Prices, 

in consequence of the excess of produce, and partly on account of 
the great drain of money to meet the large revenne demands, fell 


_yery low and many landholders dnable to pay their rent from the 


profits of the season had to resort to moneylenders, and in many 
cases to dispose of their farm stock. ‘Phe cultivation and revenue 
immediately decreased, and as the following seasons were unfayour- 
able the collections fell from £16,072 (Rs. 1,60,720) in 1847-48 to 
£8215 (Rs. 82,150) in 1849-50, a decrease of nearly one-half. 
1850-51 according to the Survey Superintendent the anticipated early 
introduction of the revised rates caused an increase of cultivation 
and revenue! At the timo of settlement the sub-division was still 
suffering from the over-collections of 1847-482 : ots 
Although Neviisa did not suffer from over-nssessment in the same 
degree as Raéhuri, the old rates were in the Superintendent’s opinion 
ruinously and oppressively high. Throughout the whole period of 
British rule (1818-1852) it had never been possible to collect th 
full assessment.. In addition to the freedom from the assessment 
untilled patches in fields taken forcultivation, remissions had averaged 
£2100 21,000) or about eighteen per cent of the revenue 
demands, Cultivation had also been most unsteady, and although the 
land was generally fertile not one-half of it had been under tillage 
for a long term of years. That the country would have progressed 
more rapidly under a light assessment was in the Superintendent's: 
opinion shown by the improvement that had resulted from the 
reforms and modifications of the assessment already carried out. 
These remedial measures, he adds, merely afforded relief in isolated 
cases. They were undertaken not so much with the view of 
placing the revenue system ona permanently sound basis, as of 
saving the people from ruin and Government from loss of revenue? 
A road from Ahmadnagar to Aurangabad crossed (1848) the sub- 
division. Just below the Jeur a branch of this road turned 
to the right and went through Shevgaon and Paithan, one of the 
oldest capitals in the Deccan, and from Paithan passed to the great 
cotton mart of Umravati. By this ronte large quantities of cotton 
were brought to the coast. Another line of road crossed the suab- 
division east and west, and, passing a little to the south of the town 
of Nevasa, cut directly through Sangamner. Between the towns 
of Sangamner and Sinnar it skirted the southern boundary of the 
Nasik sub-division and came upon the Nasik and Malegaon road just 
above the Jeur pass. Bullocks laden with grain generally tra 
on this road* Though the local trade was inconsiderable there was 





‘ The rise in produce prices had probably more to do with the increase of area taken 
for tillage than the of survey ons. * Bom. Gov, Sel, CXXIIL 24-25. 
* Bom. Gov, Sel. C 26-27. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIIL 175-176. 
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a large through traffic. The Im&mpur or Jeur pass on the south was 
the only route open to carts, anda large quantity of cotton from 
Berér by Paithan was carried to Bombay. The post line from 
Bombay to Calcutta by Nagar and Aurangabad also passed by the 
same route. There were also a few cross roads chiefly used by 
Vanjéris, but the bullock traffic was fast giving place to cart traffic! 


The market towns were Nevisa, Sonai, Chanda, Kukana, Ghotan, 
Tondola, Sundgaon, Bhanas, Hivra, Degaon, Vékri, and Bhokar, 
About half the prodace of the sub-division was exported. Grain 
was the only export. The people themselves did not take their grain 
beyond Ahmadnagar. Potters and washermen were great grain 
carriers. The grain dealers bought the grain and employed Vanjdris 
to carry it to the coast. The imports were iron, salt, groceries, and 
cloth of all kinds from Berdr and Bombay. There were only one 
hundred hand-looms in the subdivision weaving cloth of the commonest 
texture. A few weavers were found at Nevasa, Sonai, Ghotan, and 
Kukéna. Women’s robes or /ugdis fifteen cubits long by two broad 
were woven at Nevisa. Generally the thread was spun by Mhars. 
A few blankets were made by Dhangars, but most articles of 

*wearing apparel were imported.” Most landholders had a few sheep 
and goats which they disposed of to butchers in neighbouring towns. 
There was a local breed of bullocks, but the better sort came from 
Malwa and Berér. Their prices varied from £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15 -30). 
The largest town was Nevésa with 3268 people. the 149 
Government towns and villages only nine had a population of more 
than 1000. Every year in March abont 50,000 grims and wender- 
ing traders came to Toka from all quarters? The fair lasted about 
a month and had much traffic in cloth and other articles. 


The survey census gave for 149 Government villages 51,674 people, 
36,878 horned cattle, 2639 horses, 48,046 sheep and goats, 3381 
loughs, and 1768 carts. The people of Nevasa were in somewhat 
tter circumstances than those of Réhuri or Sangamner. Under 
the former government the condition of these three sub-divisions was 
similar and Nevisa possessed no superior advantages either as regards 
climate or markets. ‘That it was not taxed so heavily accounted for 
its not being in so extremel depressed a state as the other sub-divi- 
sions. A few landholders held farms of over 200 acres and had twenty 





i - 
The details are : Nagar-Imimpur Road Trafic, March - June, 1857. 
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- A heavy trade in grain goes on all the year. The cotton from Berdrswells the traffic 
in these four months." Som Gov. Sel. CXAXTIL 10-11. 

he. oka and Pravara were two Hindu sacred places. Some of the Toka temples were 
destroyed by Nizim Ali in 1761, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 12 
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or thirty bullocks. A good many were free from debt and had grain- 
pits where they could store their surplus produce and to which they 
could resort in times of necessity instead of to the Mérwéris. Most 
landholders were deeply involved in debt. Two-thirds were in the 
hands of the Mérwdris, and the average debt of each was not less 
than £10 (Rs. 100). The landholders had few means of adding to 
what their fields yielded. A few people of some villages cultivated 
lands on reduced rates in the neighbouringNiz4m’s territory and some 
of the villagers went for a time to Bombay as labourers or porters. 
Many landholders, when their field work for the season was over, 
were hired with their bullocks by grain dealers to carry grain and 
other rts to the coast.! Well-irrigation might be very much 
i in the Nevdsa sub-division as, except near the Godavari, 
in the low grounds of most villages water was plentiful and at 
moderate depths. Few people were able to afford the £15 or £20 
(Rs, 150 or Rs. 200) required for digging a new well. In the existing 
scarcity of capital a subsistence could be more easily and safely 
derived from the cultivation of dry-crop lands? 


The bulk of the land was held on the hereditary or mirés tenure. 
Of 17,163 survey numbers into which the Government lands were’ 
divided, 10,520 belonged to hereditary holders or mirdsdars; the 
remaining 6643 being either alienated or deserted thut is gatkuli 
fields. the 10,520 mirds fields 2630 were cultivated by the 
hereditary holders, 1765 by holders of other hereditary lands, 1817 
by non-hereditary holders, and 4308 were waste. For the survey 
assessment the Government villages were divided into three classes 
with highest dry crop acre rates of 2s. 6d., 2s. 3d., and 2s. (Rs. 14, 
Rs. 1}, and Re.1). An acre rate of 6s. (Rs, 3) was fixed for garden 
land of which 2947 acres were watered entirely from wells. The 
total en assessment amounted to £636 12s. (Rs. 6366) and 
showed an average survey acre rate of 4s. 3fd, (Rs. 2 as.2,5,) or 3s. 4d. 
(Re. 1 as. 103) less than the old average acre rate. The total 
rental exceeded the average past collections by forty-five per cent.’ 
The reduction effected by the survey rates on the demand from the 
cultivated area was estimated at 54d. (34 as.) the acre or about 
twenty-nine per cent. The survey officer was inclined to think that 
more land was cultivated under the former system than was entered 
in the accounts. The bighds of the former cultivation could not be 
converted into acres according to any fixed standard. Even making 
allowances for these and other circumstances which might tend to 





* Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXITI. 12-13, 15. * Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXITL 30. 

In judging of the financial results of the settlement, the first year of the now 
system, 1551-52, should not be taken into considerstion, In the Ah collec- 
torate, in consequence of the former of remitting the assesament of waste and 
unsown lands, and also of the generally impoverished condition of the cultivators, it 
was found necessary, in effecting the change from the old to the new system, in the 
several districts to allow remissions which were calculated upon the foxmaiie aasess- 
ment and were given in cases where the amount leviable under the old was found to 
be less than that leviable under the new rates, the difference only being 
The year 1851-52 was one of partial failure of crops and the remissions required were 
considerable. The revised rates therefore did not come into full operation until the 
following year 1852-53. Bom, Gov. Sel. CXXIIL 34-36. 
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modify the a t results, the survey officer was of opinion that 
the actual relief to the cultivators was — less — ani 
2} - 24 as.) the acre or nty to twenty-four per ceut. 8 was 
Secs! sufficient to A Nevasa on an equality with Réhuri and 
other previously assessed sub-divisions :! 

Nevdsa Survey Settlement, 1852. 
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The general results of the settlement, as regards all descriptions 
of tenures, are shown in the following statement : 





The following statement shows the entire area of the 149 Govern- 
ment villages (148 original and one la in 1852) comprised 
(1852) in the Nevdsa sub-division, and the survey assessment 
imposed on the several descriptions of land: . 


Nevdsa Survey Settlement, 1852, 
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Abolished claims or haks, for which a money compensation was 
to be given to the former recipients, were included in the s 


total. The hereditary district officers of Nevdsa, as well as of 
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Ilect levies in kind from the people. The highest value of 

The Land. “ge va collected by the village Moss entered by the reerpients 
Sunver. in the accounts for the year before the introduction of the revised 
Wooton, rates, was for patils £39 (Rs. 390) and for kulkarnis £511 (Rs.5110). 
4851 In 1852 the hadola lands of the village Mbirs and a few other 
grants were subject to a quit-rent or judi assessment. As this was 

y less than the survey assessment it was very slightly affected 

the introduction of the revised rates. In cases where the quit- 
rent exceeded the survey assessment, the difference was remitted, 
but in the Nevdsa sub-division it only amounted to an aggregate sum 
of about £5 (Rs. 50), The Ahmadnagar Mhirs were generally poorly 

paid for their services to Government.! 
Karda, From Nevisa the survey passed to Karda where measurements 
1851-62, were begun in March 1847 and finished in April 1851, and classing 
was begun in February 1549 and finished in June 1851. Survey 
' rates were introduced in 1851-52. Karda was the largest 
, sub-division in the Ahmadnagar district. It stretched north for 
a about seventy miles from the Bhima to a range of hills that separat- 
ed it from Sangamner and Réhuri. It was bounded on the north 
: by Sangamner and Rahuri, on the east by Nagar and Korti, and on 
| the west and south by the Junnar Pabal and Bhimthadi sub- 
divisions of the Poona district. With an estimated area of 934,125 
acres, Karda contained 145 Government and twenty-seven partly 
and forty wholly alienated villages. The charge of the entire sub- 
division was divided between a mdmlatdir and two mahdlkaris, 
At the time of settlement, Karda was made of villages which 
belonged to old divisions which were partly under Poona and 
spel under Ahmadnagar. Since the beginning of British rule 
arda had undergone many changes. Tho transfers of villages 
between this and adjoining snb-divisions, both of the Poona and 
Ahmadnagar collectorates, before 1542-45 were very numerous and 
complicated. In 1852 the Karda sub-division was too large for 
proper management. Several of the villages belonged to non-resident 
proprietors and chiefs, among them Sindia, Raste, Holkar, the Pant 

Sachiv, and others.* 

Karda, like Nevisa, formed part of the old Muhammadan 
kingdom of Nagar that is Ahmadnagar. The Mardthas got possession 
of the Karda villages before they extended their power to Nevasa. 
About the beginning of the present century, Karin was plundered 
by Holkar and others,but it did not suffer so much asNevisa. Shortly 
after the beginning of Bajirdy’s rule, its revenue was farmed in the 
same manner as in other sub-divisions, and, when the British gamed 
possession in 1818, all matters relating to the revenue management 
were in disorder. In many of the villages the terms man and 
kKhandi, ruka and taka, partan and dori, were found in the old 
accounts, But these land measures were all resolvable into bighds. 
The bhigha seems to have been the unit of calculation under the 


) ‘Chapter VIII. most other sub-divisions of the Ahmadnagar collectorate, did (1852) 


a 





1 Eom. Gov, Sel. CAXILL 33, 156, *Bom, Gov, Sel, CAXIIT, 42-45, 
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Maréthés. Little trustworthy information about the former 
a was available. It was certainly more compli- 
cated than in Nevasa, ial measurements and settlements 

been made in the time of the MarSthés, but many of the villages 
being poor and yielding little revenue probably received little atten- 
tion, and the management altogether appears to have been very rude 
and i ar. The size of the Kards bigha varied more than the 
size of the Nevésa bigha and it was generally found to be larger in 
Karda than in the other sub-divisions. The former Reet sue 
ment were also very irregular. In man fea be e. en 
rates were high. iactas there was no old garden rate, but in such 
cases a higher dry-crop rate was generally imposed on all the lands 
of the village in consequence of some of them being watered. The 
lands of some of the vil were managed partly on the bigha and 
partly on sh 0 or mundbandi system. But in most cases the pre- 
vailing unit of calculation was the bigha.! At the beginning of British 
rule, as was done in Nevasa, bigha rates were adopted for most Karda 
villages. In some villages the old estate or mundbandi system was 
kept and in a few cases, where all traces of the former bigha rates had 
been lost, a new estate or mundbandi assessment was imposed. The 
bigha rates where adopted varied from 5s. 63d. (Rs. 2 as. 124) to 3d, 
(2.as.) for dry-crop cae and from 12s. (Rs.6) to 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}) for 
garden lands. Most villages had only one dry-crop and one garden 
rate. Many of the rates were lowered by the Collector Mr. 
Harrison between 1834 and 1837. His reductions of dry-crop 
rates extended to about fifty-one villages at the average rate of 
about 6d. (4} as.) in the rupee, and of garden rates to twenty- 
two villages at the rate of about 10d. (63 as.) in the rupee. Owing 
to the irregularity of the former system and to other causes Mr, 
Harrison’s measures seem to have been less beneficial in Karda 
than in Nevésa. About 1826 the lands of most of the vi were 
measured in connection with Mr. Pringle’s survey but they were 
not assessed, ‘The changes through which Karda passed under 
British management were much the same as the changes through 
which Nevasa passed.* In both sub-divisions there were the same 
high collections in the first five years of British rule, the same fall 
of revenue between 1823-24 and 1832-33, the same improvement 
between 1833-34 and 1847-48, and the sate decline in succeeding 
years. Over-assessment had perhaps caused more harm in Karda 
than in Nevisa In the early years of British rule, in proportion 
to its resources, the revenue collections were so much higher in 
Karda than in Nevésa, that, in spite of the later remissions, the 
revenue never recovered to the same extent in Karda asin N evisa, 
and cultivation never in any succeeding period of five years rosa 
to the same height as in the five years immediately after the 
introduction of British rule. In the years immediately before the 
introduction of the new rates there was a great fall in cultivation, 
Generally also in bad years there had been a larger falling off of 
revenue in Karda than in Nevdsa. The remissions irrespective of 


ee 
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freedom from assessment in unsown or néper patches of numbers 
averaged £3454 (Rs.34,540) or about four per cent more than in 
Nevésa. The collections of 1852-53 were somewhat in excess of 
those of the last year of the old system (1850-51), and the heavy 
collections of 1847-48 and preceding years had borne very severely 
on the resources of the sub-division. In the opinion of the survey 
officer, even under a fairer assessment the subdivision would not very 
quickly recover from its depressed state, and the extreme flactuations 
in cultivation and revenue that had prevailed before the survey 
settlement would not admit of the new system having complete 
fair play in the first years of its action.’ 

The high road from Bombay to Calcutta passed h the 
centre of the sub-division from south-west to north-east. On this 
main line of road there was a large traffic, but little of it was local. 
Of the several cross roads one from Poona to Bérsi and rer a 
and one from Junnar in the same direction were fair dry-weathe 
roads. The two lines of road from Nagar to Junnar and to the 
Sahyddris to the west of Junnar, though scarcely passable by carts, 
were much used by Vanjéris. From the ess of the roads 
some 2 vaste of the sub-division were very unfavourably placed as 
regards markets and Mr, Gooddine advocated the repair of several 
small passes which presented serious barriers to internal traffic. 
Grain was the chief export being sent to Poona, Junnar, and the 
coast. were sold by Dhangars and husbandmen to wanderin 
butchers, and there was always a ready sale for a few horses rekted 
in the Bhima villages. The imports were cotton goods, salt, rice, 
sugar, and other articles required for local use. As markets, 
in consequence of their nearness to Poona and to Ahmadnagar, the 
southern Karda villages were better off than most Neviisa vi 
Sirur also was a better market than any in Neviésa. The Vasunda 
villages in the north mahdlkari’s charge were unfavourably placed, 
having no large markets near and being cramped as regarded 
communication with other quarters. As in Nevdsa the manufactures 
in Karda were of little importance. A few coarse cotton stuffs were 
made in seven or eight villages but the demand did not furnish work 
for more than fifty looms. ‘The Dhangars in Visunda made blankets 
froin the wool of op belonging to the sub-division. ‘There were 
nine market towns, the chief of them being Sirur, Jaémgaon, and 
Kaéuhur. Sirur sitaated on the Poona high road, the head-quarters 
of the Poona Horse, was the most important market. It had about 
7000 people of whom about 285 were resident moneylenders, traders, 
and shopkeepers, some of them in good circumstances, Besides 
their nsual retail traffic in cloth and other articles, some of the 
dealers exported large quantities of grain. A good many cattle 
and a few horses were also sold in the Sirur market. There were 
several large traders in Jaémgaon, Kénhur, Parner, Alkuti, and 
other places, but except in Sirur and Jémgaon the market dealings 
seemed to be nearly confined to the supply of local wants. Jamgaon 
was a well built town with a handsome mansion belonging t0 





* Bom, Gov, Sel, CXXIIL, 56, 66-68, 
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in other towns. The Land. 
According to the survey returns there were in the Karda sub- 
division 68,611 people, 70,703 horned cattle, 45,565 sheep and goats, Suavar. 
3841 horses, 4477 ploughs, and 1747 carts. Of the 25,152 survey aoe 
numbers 14,603 were hereditary or mirds holdings and 10,549 were 1 
alienated or gatkuli that is deserted. Of the hereditary numbers 
0856 were tilled by the holders themselves, 3210 by other hereditary 
holders, 1931 by non-hereditary holders, and 3606 were waste. 
In assessing this large sub-division the 145 Government villages 
Were arranged in six classes with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging: 
from 3s. to 1s, 9d.(Rs.1}-3). Twelve uines with a highest acre 
rate of 3s. (Rs.1) formed the first class, eir lands were the best, 
in Karda, They mostly lay on the Kénhur pathar, an elevated table- 
land on the hills running through the centre of the sub-division. 
The climate of these villages was superior, their position with 
to Poona Sirur and Nagar was good, and they yielded specially 
valuable erp They ae good drinking water bay there was no 
large area of garden land. Thirty-one vi with a highest acre 
rate of 2s, 9d.(Rs.13) formed the second class. The lands of seventeen 
of these villages lay close to the north of the ae of hills of which 
the Kanhur table land formed a part. Their cli 
as that of the first class villages but their position with respect to 
Poona and Sirur was not so good. They had a large area of | 
land. The north mahdlkari’s station dsunda was included in this 
group. The lands of the pig oy fourteen villages lay immediately 
to the south or south-west of Kanhur and included the mamlatddr’s 
station of Parner. The position of these villages with respect to 
markets was good. Their climate was not quite so good as the 
climate of the villages more to the north. On the other hand the 
supply of water for irrigation was more plentiful in this group than 
in the others, Forty-three villages with a highest acre rate of 2s, 6d. 
(Rs.1}) formed the third class. The lands of five of them lay on the 
high grounds to the north of the Mula. They had an equally good 
climate with the first class villages of Réhnri, but their position with 
reference to markets was inferior. They were out of the way of 
traffic, and the villagers had to descend into Réhurj and Sangamner 
to dispose of their produce. The lands of the remaining thirty-eight 
villages were pas hilly. They lay to the south and south-east of 
the second class villages. ‘Their position with respect to markets 
was good, but their climate was inferior to that of the villages more 
to the north. There was a moderate proportion of garden land. 
Forty villages with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs, 1}) 
formed the fourth class. Ten of these villages were in the valley of 
the Mula. The climate was good but the villages were out of the 
way of markets. Water was scanty in several villages and in others 
cultivation was difficult as the arable lands were mostly on plateans, 
while the villages lay in hollows. Except that the climate was bad, 
the remainin thirty villages were similarly situated to the third 
class villages lying immediately to the north. Sixteen villages with 
* highest acre rate of 2. (Re.1) formed the fifth class. ‘Ten of these 
were in the valley of the Bhima and their climate was inferior to that 
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of the to the north. The ining six villages lay in the 
Srath-ceat of Karda near the hills. “heir climate was inferior and 
they were not so well placed with 4 to markets as the other 

of this class. Three villages with ighest acre rate of 1s. 
9d. (14 as.) formed the sixth class. They were in the extreme south 
in the valley of the Bhima. The climate was most uncertain and 
the soil was 7 ipevaescd stiff requiring an extra quantity of moisture. 
The classes of eleven of the 145 villages were ged from 
additional experience acquired during the time of settlement. In 
other respects the dry rates originally proposed were found 
suitable and were introdu 

Unlike Rahuri and Nevésa where it was entirely from wells, the 
garden cultivation of Karda was partly channel-watered. In some 
of the Karda villages the garden husbandry was superior, and 
on account of the nearness of Poona and other erg towns the 

ple had a better chance of exporting and selling their produce. 
For thirty-six i in the north of the sub-division which were 
far from good markets, and for nineteen in the south where the 
ge husbandry was poor, a maximum well-rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) was 
For ninety villages in the centre of the sub-division, which 
from being near the Poona road or from being close to good local 
markets were more favourably situated, a highest well-water acre 
rate of 8s. (Rs. 4) was fixed. is last rate was 2s. (Re. 1) the acre 
higher than the Réhuri and Nevdsa rate. In most of the Nasik 
villages Captain Davidson had adopted 16s. (Rs. 8) as the hi 
channel-water acre rate. But for Karda this was deemed too high 
and a highest rate of 12s. (Rs.6) was fixed. In many cases the water 
used was partly from wells and partly from channels. For lands so 
watered intermediate rates, with reference to the supply of water 
derived from both sources, were ado In no case did the 
assessment exceed the highest channel-water rate. In 1852 the 
sub-division had in all 5133 acres of garden land and the whole 
assessment imposed by the above rates was £1340 (Rs. 13,400) or an 
average rate of 5s. 28d. (Rs. 2'as.9}) the acre. The former highest 
assessment amounted to £1669 (Rs. 16,690), but as many of the 
gardens had been assessed as dry-crop lands, and because of the great 
he dace noe in the former rates, it is not possible to give a clear idea 
of the actual reduction caused by the new rates, 

The alluvial or dheli lands on the banks of the Bhima were 
assessed at acre rates varying from 4s. to 2s. (Rs.2-1). These 
lands either were enriched by deposits of mnd or drew an extra 
degree of moisture from the river and yielded better crops. On 
seventy-eight acres of this river side land the average survey rate of 
assessment was 2s, Lae (Re. 1 as. 7%) the acre. In other parts of the 
sub-division dry lands yielded superior crops in consequence of 
being watered from dams during a portion of the year. On that 
account a small extra acre rate varying from 2s. to 4bd. (Re. 1- as. 3) 
ee imposed c ee The sent ot the settlement was to lower 

© assessment on the area under tillage from £16,958 to £9824 
(Rs. 1,69,580 - Rs,98,240) or 42 per cent. The details are: 
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The general results of the settlement are shown in the following f 
Karda Survey Settlement, 1852, 


statement : 





Owing to the want of former correct data of the actual acre rate, 
the relief which the new rates afforded can be only roughly shown, 
The average acre rate before the introduction of the survey was 
estimated at ls. 1}d. (9} as.) for the whole period of British rule. 
The survey acre rate on the lands cultivated in 1851.59 was 108d, ’ 
(644 as.) which shows a reduction on the pe collections of 34d. 
(2 as.) the acre or about 24} per cent, Karda, as has been 
noticed, the irregularities of the former system were very great, 
and, though the rates were generally heavy, in some villages the 
assessment was moderate. In some cases also Mr. ison’ 
reductions between 1834 and 1837 amounted to forty per cent or 
upwards, which left no need of reduction by the survey. Under these 
circumstances the effect of the survey settlement varied greatly in 
different parts of the sub-division. 


The area and assessment of the entire lands comprised in the 
Government portion of the sub-division are shewn in the following 
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Chapter VIII. . Karda Area and Asseerment, 1852. 





The highest value of abolished village claims entered by the recipients 
in the accounts of 1850-51, was for headmen £37 (Rs. 370), for 
accountants £462 (Rs. 4620), and for watchmen £124 (Rs. 1240), or 
a total of £625 (Rs. 6250). 
kmadnagar, After Karda the survey settlement was introduced into Ahmadnagar 
a 1851-52, also called Nagar. A few villages near Nagar were measured during 
the rainy season of 1847 but measuring was not regularly begun 
till the following year. Except a few details the work was 
completed in June 1851. The work of classing except in three 
villages was in progess from April 1849 to June 1851. Revised 
rates were introduced in eighty-two Government villages in 1851-52, 
Three alienated villages which lapsed to Government in that year 
were settled in the following year 1852-53. 
At the time of settlement (1852) Nagar was bounded on the 
north by Rahuri, on the north-east by Nevdsa, on the east by the 
Nizdm’s territory, on the south-east by Korti, and on the south-west 
and west by Karda. Its estimated area was 412,126 acres 
occupied by 109 villages of which eighty-five were Government and 
ten partly and fourteen wholly alienated.! The entire sub-division 
formed the charge of a mimlatdér. Like most other sub-divisions 
in the district, Nagar passed through many territorial chang 
between 1818 and 1852. In 1818-19 it contained fifty-six Govern- 
ment and fifteen alienated villages. In 1821-22 twelve of the 
Government ere were made over to Karda and there were many 
other receipts and transfers. Since 1837-38 when the sub-division 





1Tbe details are : 
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contained eighty Government and twenty-nine alienated villag 
there had been no territorial changes. The only alterations were 
that two alienated villages lapsed to Government before the 
settlement and three after the settlement in 1852-53. The leading 
landlords or jégirddrs were Sindia and Holkar. According to the 
hereditary district officers, but their statement was yee yietgsae 
proof, the rental or fankha of the sub-division was fixed by Mali 
Ambar, Between 1762 and 1785 the Mardtha governor or subheddr 
Naro Babéji carried out many revenue reforms. Before his time 
there seems to have been as much disorder in the revenne ment 
as during the period before the acquisition of the country by the 
British. His attempts at fixing rates and adjusting land measures 
may have been as general and as successful as the early efforts of 
the British. But they were far from being satisfactory or complete, 
So far as Colonel G. Anderson could ascertain, Néro Babiji’s 
measures were at first confined to the restoration on r of the old 
rates and land measures of the prosperous periods of Makeaicedan 
government, When this proved unsatisfactory, a rough estimate 
or in some cases a partial measurement of the lands of each village 
was made. The bigha instead of meaning a plot of fixed size was 
made to vary according to the character of the soil. He perhaps 
at first intended to levy from each of these bigha plots an uniform 
assessment. But as this plan did not answer in all casos different 
rates were adopted, the highest rates being Fenerally those of the 
lands nearest the village. In some of the vil ages the estate or plot 
be called mundbandi was probably found and was continued, 
‘he assessment being placed on each holding or mund instead of on 
each bigha. The total or kamdl rates adopted by the British on 
gaining possession of the country were apparently an attempt to 
restore Niro Bibdji’s assessment which was higher than the 
Musalmiin total or tankha and also higher than the rates imposed 
durmg the period of misrule before the British conquest. 
According to Colonel G. Anderson, the assessment proved very 
high and the districts were rapidly ruined in consequence of 
over-taxation. ‘This, he continues, at last became so apparent that 
all parties were convinced of the necessity of lowering the rates, 
Pending the extension of survey operations to this part of the 
country, no satisfactory arrangements could be made, but remedial 
measures were carried out as far as circumstances permitted. The 
old dry-crop bigha rates varied from os. (Rs, 23) to 83d. (2} as.) 
and the garden rates from 14s. to Od, (Re. 7-2). In 1834-35 the 
rates of Chichundi and other places were lowered, robably by 
the Revenue Commissioner himself ; and subsequently Collector 
Harrison modified the dry-crop assessment of fifty-five and the 
garden assessment of thirty-seven villages. 'The d ry-crop rates were 
lowered on the average about Sd. (3) as.) in the rupee and the garden 
rates about 81d. (54 as.). In some villages also a plot or mundbandi 
eee eae 
1 The Survey Superintendent Col. G. Anderson notices that the Materials on which 
he based his account of Niro Babaii' int i re of Oy. 
Si Gor, BG of a ae administration were of doubtful accuracy 
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assessment appears to have been partially introduced. Formerly in 
only one village was there a plot or mundbandi assessment. 
revenue management in other respects was much the same as in the 
sub-divisions which have been already described." 

The results of British revenue management in the N 
sub-division were not unlike those in Karda. The heavy ra 
adopted at the beginning pressed with even greater severity in r: 
the sean haying cesdpatiy declined from £13,100 (Rs. 731,000 in 
1821-22 to £2900 (Rs. 23,000) in 1832-33. Between 1833-34 and 
1850-51 the fluctuations in revenue were not so great as in Karda 
This, Colonel G. Anderson thought, was due toa somewhat better 
revenue management and possibly to the abolition of the transit 
duties and other oppressive taxes. Still there was not any material 
rise in prosperity. On the contrary there was a rapid fall in the 
two or three years before the fitoetueiin of the survey. That the 
seennoutions of Nagar city, with its large and increasing population 
and comparatively great trading and manafacturing capital, should 
not have progressed more rapidly, was, in Colonel Anderson’s 
opinion, chiefly due to over-assessment.* 

At the time of settlement (1852), the surveyed Government portion 
of the Nagar subdivision, excluding the Ahmadnagar town, contained 
40,450 inhabitants, and had 30,591 horned cattle, 1722 horses, 
23,648 sheep and goats, 1633 ploughs, and §81 carts. The high 
road from Bombay to Calcutta passed through the sub-division, 


_ There was another chief line of traffic namely that leading over the 


Nimbdhera pass through Rahuori towards Nisik and Malegaon on 
the north, and from Nagar towards Karmaéla, Pandharpur, and 
other places on the south. There was also a considerable traffic on 
the line between Kolhdr and Malegaon. Little had been done to 
help the traffic, The country was very much in want of roads. 
With regard to markets the sub-division was favourably placed, 
As Nagar was the head-quarters of the Artillery and of a Native 
Infantry Regiment, large supplies were required for the military 
markets. Besides this, the city of Nagar was still important with a 
population of about 28,600 and considerable manufactures and trade, 
A large traffic also passed through the sub-division especially along 
the Bombay and Calcutta road. In Ahmadnagar and in the 
neighbouring town of Bhingér about 1322 handlooms were at work, 
weaving women’s robes and other cotton cloths, Much of the 
produce was of a superior description and was sent to Poona Nasik 
and other places. Some other villages had a few cotton looms and 
Ahmadnagar had some silk looms. ‘here was also in F a 
large manufacture of brass cooking vessels and of carpets. Most of 
the trade of the subdivision was in the hands of money- 
lenders. The chief exports were grain, cotton goods, ad articles of 
hardware. The chief imports were grain and other supplies from the 
surrounding districts ; sugar, salt, iron, and English cotton goods 
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and yarn from Bombay ; rice from Poona and Junnar ; oil, turmeric, 
butter, and betelnut from Bérsi and other towns to the south ; 
molasses from the east, butter from Jamkhed and other places ; 
cotton goods from Nagpur and other places; and silk and em- 
broidered stuffs from Paithanand Yeola. The Ahmadnagar market 
was on the whole well supplied and the place appeared to be thriving. 
Besides Ahmadnagar, there were six other market towns, bat none of 
them were of much importance except Valki which was the were 
cattle market in this part of the collectorate and was frequented by 
landholders and cattle dealers from all the neighbouring districts, 

lany landholders, though so near a good market as Nagar, were 
extremely poor, owing, it was thought, totheirexpensive habits ofliving. 
The profits of their land, though greater than elsewhere, were not 
large enongh both to enable themto meet the demands of Govern- 
ment and ae to admit of their indulging in Inxuries. Many of them 
had forsaken agriculture for employment as labourers and servants 
about the cantonment. Hardworking landholders who managed to 
keep clear of debt were generally thriving. Their produce always 
found a ready market in the city, and they could make a good deal 
by hiring their bullocks and the members of their households who 
were not required for field-work to M4rwdér merchants and others 
who had carts and exported grain to Poona and the coast. Again 
in some of the hilly villages the people kept cattle and made money 
by selling butter. Some of the poorer classes especially the 
Laminis brought firewood for the supply of the city and camp, 
The owners of gardens near the town of Nagar were ainerail 
beter off than other cultivators. Most of them were of the Mal 
caste and many of them were very experienced and industrious. 
Several of them who lived in the town had considerable capital and 
were able to keep more labourers and to till their lands more 
highly than any in other parts of the Nagar collectorate, 
These cases were exceptional. Many hushandmen even near the 
town were just as depressed as in the neighbouring sub-divisions 
and the more remote villages had no advantages as regards markets 
or in other respects. Of the 14,487 survey numbers 9134 belonged to 
hereditary holdets or mirdsddrs, and 5353 were deserted, alienated, 
or barren fields. O£ the mirds numbers 3200 were cultivated by the 
hereditary holders themselves, 1879 by other hereditary holders, 1215 
by tion-hereditary holders, and 2840 were waste, 

The Nagar villages were generally better placed with respect to 
markets at climate than those - Nevis, Some of the Karda 
villages enjoyed a better climate, and being nearer to Poona where 
prices were higher than at Nagar, they were equally well placed for 
the sale of their dry-crop produce, Nagar could pay a higher dry- 
crop assessment than Nevisa and an equally high assessment with 
part of Karda. It could also pay a higher garden assessment than 
those sub-divisions, as fruits and vegetables suffered less in beingtaken 
to Ahmadnagar than in going to Poona. The highest dry-crop acre 
rates were fixed at 2s.9d., 2s. 6d.,and 2s. 3d. (Rs. 14, Rs. 1 4 and Rs.1}), 
Forty-six villages witha highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 14) 
formed the first class. These villages were in the centre of the sub- 
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division Dragger aarteeiig oo oy 2s: canst rye uri 5 
and others, further from Ah ¥ a better climate or 
were close to made lines of road. The greatest extent of 
land was in these villages. Twenty-five Se Ne with a highest rate 
of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}) formed the second class. Three of these near the 
Mula were not so well placed for markets as most of those of the 
first class. They were also not particularly well supplied with 
water. The remaining twenty-two vil lay to the south 
and south-east of the first class vi an inferior 
climate and an inferior position as to markets. Eleven villages 
with a highest rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 14) formed the third class. Four 
of them were in the valley of the Mula with a good climate, but 
with a very inferior position with reference to markets. The 
remaining seven villages were inthe extreme south of the sub-division 
adjoining Korti with a poor climate and further removed from 
Ah nagar. Someofthegarden produce was raised by water brou 
from dams but most of the gardens were watered from we 
The garden lands close to Ahmadnagar were the best as the people 
could sell their vegetables and other produce without trouble or loss 
of time. A highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) was therefore imposed 
on them. Garden lands further off but still within an easy distance 
of Ahmadnagar had a highest acre rate of 10s.(Rs.5). For the 
remaining first and second class villages a highest rate of 8s. (Rs. 4) 
d fe cn of the third class a rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) were adopted. 
Except the state or sheri lands of the Fara garden, where it was £1 
(Rs. 10), the highest channel-water acre rate was fixed at 12s. (Rs. 6). 
As in Karda the dams in Nagar were of earth and had to be built 
afresh each year. The water drawn from the streams which took their 
rise in the northern hills was generally only enough to water small 
plots of land. There were many skilled raisers of garden 
near Ahm . With a better supply of water the pe jo 
would be y increased. There were in all 4802 acres of 
land and the total assessment was £1509 (Rs. 15,090) or an average 
acre rate of 6s. 3§d. (Rs.3 as.2}). The old kamal or highest garden 
assessment in Nagar was £2340 (Rs, 23,400) which applied to the 
acres of survey measurement would give an average rate of about 
9s. 9d. (Rs. 43). But the former rates were so irregular that no safe 
deductions could be made from them, 


The general results of the rates in the several classes of villages 
are shown in the following statement : 


Nagar Survey Settlement, 1852, 
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The general resulés of the settlement, as regards all tenures, are 
shown in the following statement : 


Nagar Survey Settlement, 1852. : 





The average acre rate paid before the survey settlement was 
1s.8}d.(13§as.). The survey acre rate on the entire arable lands was 
Is. 1d. (89 as.), and the rate of the lands cultivated in 1851-52, le. 
3id. (10,5 as.) or a reduction on the past payments of about twenty- 
five per cent. The area and assessment of the entire Government 
portion of the sub-division are shown below: 

Nagar Area and Assessment, 1858-53. 








The highest value of claims or haks paid to village officers 
entered in the accounts of 1850-51, was for headmen £28 (Rs, 280), 
for accountants £374 (Rs. 3740), and for watchmen £25 (Rs. 250), 
or a total of £427 (Rs. 4270). 


The sub-division that was settled next after Ahmadnagar was 
Korti. In the Korti villages measurements were in pro, from 
November 1848 to January 1852, and classification from ovember 
1849 to June 1852. The settlement was made in February and 
March 1853. At the time of settlement the Korti sub-division was 
bounded on the north-west and north by Karda and Nagar, on the 
north-east and east by the Nizdm’s territories separated by the 
Sina, on the south-east by the Karmdla sub-division of Sholépur, 
and on the south-west oe west by the Bhimthadi and Ind4pur 
sub-divisions of the Poona collectorate, the Bhima being the 
dividing line. Korti had a total estimated area of 615,116 acres 
occupied by 137 villages, 106 of which were Government and 
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fourteen partly and seventeen wholly alienated villages." aoe aie 
was dived betwen a rakelashie and a mahdlkari. In 1821 
Korti contained tiga Basser and the number was 

increased by sixty. this total number twenty-one villages were 
transferred to other sub-divisions, which left a balance of 137 “ine 
in 1837-38. Between 1837 and 1852 no changes were made. 

chief landlords or jdgirdérs were Sindia, the Bhonsle of Nagpur, 
and the descendants of Kaévi Jang. 


Before it came into the possession of the British in 1821-22 the 
ter portion of Korti was under the management of Rav 
bha Nimbalkar the head of a powerfal branch of the Nimbdlkar 

family settled under the protection of the Nizim’s government. A 
few villages which were included (1852) in the sub-division, formerly 
belonged to the Peshwa and were obtained by the British in 1818-19. 
Some of the villages of Korti are said to have suffered severely 
from plundering parties of the Mardtha army about the time of the 
battle of Kh in 1795. The depredations of Holkar and others 
also extended over Korti in 1803 and were carried to such 

that large towns alone remained inhabited. 


It is not known when or by whom the total assessment 
called fankha was fixed. Local traditions attributed the 
ji, nee arrangements to Malik Ambar. The Maratha total rental 
or il in most, if not in all villages, exceeded the Musalman 
total. ‘Trustworthy information regarding the way in which the 
Maratha total was settled was also not procurable, though it was 
said that the nominal total assessment of the vil that were 
received from the Peshwa was fixed in Néro Bébdji’s time. 
Before the beginning of British rule, the revenues of all the 
villages, whether under the Nimbdlkar, Daulatrdv Sindia, or the 
Peshwa Béjirév, seem to have been farmed in the usual manner. 
Under the British the revenue management did not materially 
differ from that pursued in other sub-divisions. The lands were 
measured about 1826-27 by Mr. Pringle’s establishment, and some 
of them were also classified, but no further measures with regard 
to the settlement of the revenue were adopted. Shortly after 
the British acquired possession, forty-seven dry-crop rates were 
introduced varying from 2s. 9d. to 5$d, (Rs.1} to 3} as.) the 
bigha; and thirty-six for garden lands varying from 10s. to 1s. 
33d. (Rs.5 to 10} as.) the bigha. In 100 villages, though different 
rates prevailed in the several villages, there was only one dry- 
crop rate for the entire lands of each village, from which the 





1 The details are: Korti Villages, 1862, 
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Survey Superintendent inferred that the land measures had 
been adapted to the rates and not the rates to the land measures. 
Similarly in forty-nine villages there was only one garden rate for 
each village and in forty-one villages there was no garden rate, 
Between 1834 and 1837 the Collector Mr, Harrison reduced the ad 
crop rates of about eighty-cight villages on an average about 63d. 
(475 28.) in the rupee; and he also reduced the garden rates of four 
villages on an average about 64d, (4} as.) in the rupee. The other 
changes were similar to those noticed in the sub-idivisions which 
have been already described. 

The fluctuations in cultivation and in collections were much greater 
in Korti than in Nevasa Karda or Nagar. This was due not so much 
to a heavier assessment as to its uncertain rainfall, its poor husban- 
dry, and its small area of garden land. T hough the rates in many were 
high, some villages were lightly assessed. There was a marked 
resemblance in the fluctaations of Karda and Korti, the ups and 
downs being’ greatest in the past history of Korti. For instance 
between 1821 and 1833 in Karda there was.a fall of 394 per cent 
in cultivation and of 72§ per cent in collections compared with 
a fall in Korti of 51 per cent in cultivation and 88 per cent in 
collections. Again between 1842 and 1845 there was a fall in the 
Karda collections of 66 per cent and in the Korti collections of 75 
per cent, and between 1847 and 1849 the fall in Karda was ao4 
per _cent and in Korti 45 per cent. The average yearly remissions 
in Karda were £3454 (Rs. 34,540) or 22 per cent of the revenue 
demands and in Korti £3156 (Rs. 31,560) or 31} per cent. A 
reduction of assessment was necessary ; but even under low rates 
the Survey Superintendent doubted whether Korti with 50 uncertain 
4 rainfall and such scanty capital would become prosperous, 

There was no made road in the sub-division, several of the 
country tracks were passable by carts, and with a little smoothin 
and repairing might be made into good roads. The cart traffic was 
considerable and the roads were also actos by Vanjaris. 
There were three principal lines of traffic. The first led from east 
to west through the centre of the subdivision from Bérsi and Karmdla 
by the Korti towns of Alsunda and Pedgaon towards Poona and 
Bombay. The second, also from east to west, led from the Balaghat 
and Kharda in Jamkhed by the Korti towns of Nimbodi and 
Chambhérgonda towards Poona. The third route led from north- 
West to south-east from Nagar to Karméla and Sholipur in a 
direction parallel to the river Sina, Of five market towns 
Chambhérgonda or Shrigonda was the chief. It belonged to Sindia 
and was a large and wealthy place. Karjat with about 4600 
people was the chief market among the Government villages and 
was fairly thriving. Mirajgaon and Raisin, both alienated Villages, 
were also large markets, Risin though decayed had a considerable 
population and several well-built temples and houses, P 
on the Bhima was formerly a place of importance, being a chief 
military station of the Moghals and Maréthés. At the settlement 
time it was much reduced and had only 1900 inhabitants, 
About 100 handlooms were worked at Karjat, Korti, and other 
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Government villages, chiely in weaving a | Ne coarse cloth which 
was exported to Nagar and other places. e chief exports from 
Korti were grain and vegetable oils which went to Poona and in 
smaller quantities to Nagar, A good many sheep and a few horses 
were also reared in the sub-division and sold for export to other 
places chiefly to wandering buyers. Some horses went to Malegaon 
inthe Nizim’s country or elsewhere. The imports were chiefly 
necessaries such as wheat, gram, rice, molasses, salt, cloths, and 
petty market supplies, but the general poverty of the inhabitants 
did not admit of a very brisk trade. 

The population was 50,388, horned cattle 52,083, horses 2646, 
sheep and goats 52,244, ploughs 2305, and carts 4646. There were few 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. A good many land- 
holders especially in bad oh the sub-division and sought 
temporary employment elsewhere. They were generally eae : 
though in « few villages some of the headmen and influential land- 
holders who kept sheep or cattle were in good circumstances. They 
were probably in a rtion to their means equally involved in debt 
with the people of other sub-divisions. About fifty landholders m 
nine villages on the frontier cultivated land in the Nizéim’s territory. 
Of the 25,058 survey numbers into which the lands of the su 
division were divided, 7854 numbers belonged to hereditary holders 
or mirdadars. Of these 2636 were tilled by the holders themselves, 
1069 by other hereditary holders, 1513 by non-hereditary holders, 
and 2636 numbers were waste. 

The 106 Government villages were divided into three classes with 
highest dry-crop acre rates of 2s., 1s. 9d., and 1s. 6d. (Re. 1, 14 as., 
and 12 as.). Fourteen villages with a highest rate of 28. (Re. 1) 
formed the first class. They were in the valley of theSina close to the 
2s. dd. (Rs. 14) Nagar villages. Their climate though not good was 
superior to that of the villages in the valley of the Bhima and-this 
group was nearer the Nagar market than the other groups. A large 
share of the cultivation was of the middle crop or kharif. Nineteen 
villages with a highest rate of 1s. 9d. (14 as.) formed the second class. 
Six of them were in the north-west in the valley of the Bhima and 
near the 2s. (Re. 1) villages of Karda, Their climate was slightly 
better than that of the villages further south, and they were 
somewhat better placed for markets being near to Chambhar 
and also being better placed for outside markets. The remaining 
thirteen villayes were in the valley of the Sina near the villages 
of the first class. They had a similar climate, but they were not 

nite so well placed with reference to outside markets. Seventy- 
three villages with a rate of ls. 6d. (12 as.) formed the third 
class. Nineteen of them adjoined the thirteen villages of the 
second group of the second class and their climate was probably 
similar but they were not so near the Nagar market as the remaining 
villages of the valley of the Sina and they were also further from 
the Poona market than the villages of the valley of the Bhima 
The remaining fifty-four villages were in the valley of the Bhima. 
Their climate was very inferior, and several of the villages suffered 
from a want of water. They were however fairly well placed with 
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respect to the Poona market. Lower dry. rates were fixed for 
Korti than for Karda or N , because its climate was worse, its 
situation with respect to markets was also worse, and its hus 

was in some respects inferior. A season was generally followed 
by so great a fall in the price A Bs that the indebted people 
could not sufficiently recover from the losses of ing years and 
many of them were in miserable poverty. Korti was one of the 
worst sub-divisions in the Deccan. It could not bear a heavy 
assessment. Even with low rates, eo it might improve, it could 
never be so prosperous as some parts of agar and Karda.! 

Lower en rates were also required. The garden lands were 
almost entirely well-watered or motasthal and except in a very few 
villages the crops were generally inferior. The highest well-rates 
in Karda were 8s. (Rs. 4) and 6s. (Rs. 3) the acre, according to 
the situation of the villages with reference to markets or modes of 
husbandry. The rates in N varied from 12s. (Rs. 6) in the 
lands close to Nagar to 6s. (Rs. 3) in badly placed villages. In 
Korti a highest acre rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) Was imposed on several 


watered from dams or bandhdris a highest acre rate of 10s. (Rs. 5) 
was levied. The entire area of en land was 2870 acres of which 
the total assessment was £531 - 5310), that is an average acre 
rate of 3s. 8$d. (Re. 1 as.13/4). The old total or kamal garden assess- 
ment was £830 (Rs. 8300) which applied to the survey acres givesan 
average of 5s. 98d. (Rs. 2 as. 144), but there were many inequalities. 
Tt was originally proposed as had been done in Karda to assess 
the alluvial or dheli [ands on the banks of the Bhima at a highest 
acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2). Owing to the greater distance from 
markets of most Korti villages and the consequent lower profits 
a highest rate of 3s. (Rs. 1}) was adopted. There were 446 acres 
of alluvial land with a total assessment of £48 10s. (Rs. 485) or an 
average acre assessment of 2s. 21d. (Re.1 ax. 1,4). The general 
results of the rates as regards the three classes of villages are 
shown in the following statement : 

Korti Survey Settlement, 1853, 


Pourrn. 





1 Surv. Supt, in Bom. Gov. Sed. CXXIIT, 112. 
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The general results of the settlement, as regards all descriptions 


of tenures, are shown in the following statement : 
Korti Survey Settlement, 185.. 








The excess of revenue which would be realized provided all 
the arable lands were brought under tillage was about £2400 
(Rs. 24,000) or 34 per cent on the average collections of former 
years. The average acre assessment paid before the | 
settlement was 9d, (6 as.), and the survey rate on all the arable 
lands was 6d. (44 as.) and on the lands tilled in the year of 
settlement 7Jd. (41) as.) the acre, or a decrease of 1{d. (174 as.) or 
about 18 per cent on past payments. The following statement shows 
the area of the 106 Government villages and the survey assessment 
imposed on the different descriptions of land : 


Xorti Area and Assrasment, 1853. 





The highest value of the village claims or haks, which were abol- 
ished at the settlement, as entered in the accounts for 1850-51, was 
£241 (Rs, 2410) for headmen, £18 (Rs. 180) for assistant headmen, 
and £544 (Rs.3440) for accountants, ora total of £603 (Rs. 6030). 


The sub-division that was settled next after Korti was Shevgaon. 
Measuring was begun in April 1850 and finished in July 1852; 
classing was begun in November 1851 and finished in December 
1852, and the survey rates were introduced in April and May 1853. 
The Shevgaon villages lay in the Godivari valley and were much 
mixed with Nevisa villages. On the north, east, and south 
Shevgaon was bounded by the Nizim’'s territory, and on the west by 
Nevisa and Nagar. Its area was 417,459 acres occupied by 1764 
villages of which 784 were Government and 53 were partly and 45 
wholly alienated.! 





1 The details aro : Sheegaon Villages, 1859, 
: | Suaveves, |  Goscreran. (. Tora, 
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About the middle of the eighteenth century the Marathés took 
Shevgaon from the Nizim, and by mutual agreement Sindia and 
Holkar shared itin 1752, Holkar’s share fell to the British in 1818, 
but Sindia continued to hold his share at the time of the introduction 
of the survey. In the early years of the nineteenth century 
Shevgaon, equally with Nevasa, suffered from the ravages of Mardtha 
armies, Bhils, and Pendhsris, Sindia, Holkar, and the Peshwa had 
posts or f/dnds in the sub-division but instead of joining to protect 
the people the three powers appear to have seized every opportunity 
of plondering them, Frequently also, as in the case of the 
quarrels between Sindia and the two Bais, the villages suffered 
from the quarrels of members of the same family. Sarjerdy gee 
and Holkar are said to have been the chief oppressors. On 
British accession to Holkar’s share the old Musalmén total rental 
or fankha is said to have been that nominally in force, no Mardtha 
total or kamal having been fixed. The samo rude revenue 
management as in the Peshwa’s districts seems to have prevailed. 
In 1818-19 so far as they could be ascertained the largest realizations 
of former years were assumed to be the roper total for each village 
and proportionate rates were distribu over the several holdings, 
These rates varied from 4s, (Rs. 2) to 2s. (Re.1) the bigha for cst i 
crop lands and from 6s. to 3s. (Rs.3-14) the bigha for garden lan 
Between 1834 and 1837 Mr. Harrison reduced the dry-crop rates of 
fifteen villages about, 5d, (34 as.) in the rupee or twenty per cent and 
the garden rates of thirty-three villages about le. 44. (54 as.) in the 
rupee or fifty-three percent, In afew villages the plot or mundbandi 
system was kept and was still in use at the time of the settlement. 
There was a good deal of confusion in the old accounts of this sub. 
division and they were probably less accurate even than those of 
Nevdsa. In Shevgaon itself at the time of measurement several 
of the holdings represented in the village papers could not be 
traced in the field. The revenue management under British rule 
differed in no material respect from the system already described 
in other sub-divisions. Shevgaon was the only sub-division of 
Ahmadnagar which showed a decided improvement under British 
management. According to the Survey Su perintendent this improve. 
ment was chiefly due to its comparatively light assessment. 
Though there was a considerable similarity in the dry-crop soils of 
Nevdsa and Sheygaon and the garden lands of Shevgaon were 
extensive and probably richer, the Nevasa assessment ranged 
about ten per cent higher than that of Shevgaon. The revenue 
was therefore more easily collected in Shevgaon than in Nevasa, 
The average remissions in Shevgaon amounted to ten per cent 
of the revenue demands, while in Nevisa they amounted to 
eighteen per cent. The fluctuations in collections were also 
less in Shevgaon than in Neviésa. Thus from 1821-22 to 1824-95 
the fall of revenue was 36} per cent in Nevisa and 2] per cent in 
Shevgaon. Between 1826 and 1833 the decline was 53} per cent in 
Neviisa and 417 per cent in Shevgaon. Between 1842 and 1846 
the decline was 49% per cent in Nevdsa and 294 per cent in Shev- 
géon, and between 1847 and 1850 the decline was 49 per cent in 
Neviisa and 37 per cent in Shevygaon. According to the Superin« 
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tendont the assessment thongh moderate was uneven. In his 
opinion with a fair amount of trading and manufacturing capital and 
with an increasing population the Sheygaon subdivision would have 

rogressed much more rapidly in agricultural wealth and would 

ave been in a much more prosperous state had the former assess- 
ment not pressed too heavily on the cultivating classes. Under 
the former loose system landholders were able to choose not onl 
the least heavily assessed lands but also the best parts of the fiel 
that were chosen. With this help thongh they made no great ad- 
vance, they raised no great outcry regarding over-assessment. Still 
there was room for improvement. In some of the villages the assess- 
ment was higher than in others ; consequently the area perp 
varied tly in different villages. an arable area of 133,341 
acres, only 55,466 acres had on an average been cultivated. The 
garden cultivation might also be much increased. At the same 
time most of the Shevgaon villages were able to pay as high an 
assessment as the Nevisa villages, and the state of the sub-division 
allowed the imposition of an assessment sufficiently high to lead to 
an increase of revenue in future years. 

Shevgaon was not so well placed as Nevdsa with respect to 
outside markets. The old town of Paithan on the Goddvari was not 
far from the north of the subdivision, It had a large manufacturing 
population and under ordinary circumstances would have been the 
centre of a thriving traffic. But the transit and town duties of the 
Nizim’s government ees much trade between it and the 
rey con yhoo villages. Instead of to Paithan grain was sent 
to Nagar. ' were two or three much used bullock tracks but 
no cart roads over the hills to the east of the Imémpur pass. Cart 
traffic was confined to the Im&mpur route which could only be 
reached by a long round. Considerable outside traffic from Berar 
and the Nizim’s country passed along several other routes. 
Shevgaon had a considerable number of cotton weavers. Sindia’s 
town of Pathardi had upwards of 500 looms, and other alienated 
and Government villages had about 250 more. Tisgaon with fifty 
to sixty looms had the largest manufacturing population of any 
British village. A few silk fabrics fitted for robes and bodices 
were made at Pithardi and Tisgaon. The cotton cloth was almost 
entirely coarse, some of it being woven from native thread and some 
from a mixture of English and native thread. Of ten market towns 
the chief were Péthardi and Bodegaon, both belon ging to Sindia and 
reported to contam several wealthy traders. Of the Government 
towns Shevgaon and Tisgaon had fair markets. Shevgaon had 
population of about 3900 of whom 100 or 120 were i er 2 
traders and moneylenders. At Mdnikdaundi and Khurvandi 
good many moneylenders carried on a considerable business in the 
neighbouring Nizim’s villages, but preferred to live under British 
protection. At the village of Mari a yearly fair was held in March 
attended by about 15,000 visitors. The chief exports from Shevgaon 
were cloth which generally found a sale in neighbouring villages, 
meee grain, vegetables, oil, butter, and safflower, which were sent 
rela wr Poona. The survey census showed 28,983 people, 26,429 

cattle, 1579 horses, 17,799 sheep and goats, 1311 ploughs, 
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and 474 carts. At the time of settlement about 1148 of the 1764 
landholders who had separate accounts with Government were 
represented by the village officers to be in debt. The average debt 
of each individual was estimated at something less than £10 (Rs. 100). 
Of the 976-4 survey numbers 6844 were hereditary holdings. Of these 
2027 were tilled by the original holders, 757 by other hereditary 
holders, 1848 by non-hereditary holdera or upris, and 2212 were 
waste, 

The 78} Government villages were arranged in four classes with 
highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. (Rs. 1}- 
l4as.). In assessing Shevgaon the same highest dry-crop rates as 
those of the Nevdsa villages were adopted except in eight outlying 
villages in the extreme north-east, Eight villages with a highest 
rate of 2s. Gd. (Rs.14) formed the first class, They were in the 
south-east near the hills with a good climate and close to the lange 
market of Pithardi. They were also nearer Ahmadnagar than th 
other villages of the sub-division. his group was a continuation 
of the Nevasa 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14) group. Thirty-nine and a half vi 
with an acre rate of 2s, Sd. (Rs. 14) formed the second class. This 
group lay to the north-east of the villages of the first class, being 
a continuation of the 2s. Sd. (Rs.14) Nevdsa group of villages, 
Some of the villages near the hills had a somewhat less uncertain 
rainfall, while those in the plain were better placed with respect 
to markets. The position of the entire group was not so | as 
that of the first class villages. ‘Twenty-three vil with an acre 
rate of 2s. (Re.1) formed the third class. They held much the 
same position with reference to the second class as the second 
class did to the first class, Eight villages with a rate of ls, 9d. 
(14 as.) formed the fourth class. These villages did not enjoy so 
good a climate as the villages near the hills. They were also 
further from good markets and two or three of them which had been 
somewhat over-assessed were empty. As regards garden tillage in 
lands watered from wells, a highest acre rate of 6s. (Rs. 3), the same 
as in Nevésa, was imposed on most of the Shevgaon villages. In 
nine villages which were not well placed for markets the highest 
rate was reduced to 5s. (Rs.24). For channel-watered lands which 
were few and poor, a highest acre rate of 10s, (Rs. 5) was adopted, 
The whole survey assessment on garden lands was £427 (Rs,4270) 
on 2054 acres that is an average rate of 4s. 14d, (Rs. 2as.1}). The 
former total assessment was £569 (Ks. 5690). The results of the 
revised rates in the four classes of villages are shown in the following 
Statement : 
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The general results of the settlement are shown in the followin 
--amssamatau | Shergaon Survey Settlement, 1853. 






The excess of the survey total over former average collections 
was £1717 or 38} per cent. The relief afforded to the landholders 
Was not so great as in Nevésa, but owing to the comparatively 
better condition of the Shevgaon villages, such a large reduction was 
not necessary, The details of the total area and assessment are : 


Shergaon Area and Assessment, 1853, 


The highest value of the claims of village officers entered in the 
1851-52 accounts was £204 (Rs. 2040) of which £27 (Rs, 270) went 
to headmen and £177 (Rs. 1770) to accountants. 

The sub-division that was settled next after She n was Jim- 
khed. Measuring was bea in March 1850and finished in July 1852, 
classing was begun in November 1851 and finished in Febr 
1855, and the survey rates were introduced in May and June 1853. 
At the time of settlement Jiamkhed lay south of Shevgaon and east 
of Korti. It was formed of several roups of villages or of detached 
single villages generally peace by the Nizéim’s territories, The 
largest of these groups lay in the valley of the Sina, at some distance 
to the east of the north part of Korti. Jamkhed had an estimated area 
of 287,883 acres occupied by seventy-five villages,’ of which fifty-nine 


1 Original number of villages 82; received from t izim 6; alionsted vill 
pa aan 29 £ reget Of these four were rad eat to Karmala, tents 
‘agar, thirty-one orti re to Karda, making of 40 ct ee 
left for Jémlched 76 villages i My making a total of 42 villages which 
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were Government and ten were partly and six wholly alienated. 
Most of the Jémkhed villages were acquired from the Peshwa in 
1818-19. Six villages including Jémkhed and Kharda wera 
subsequently received from the Nizém, five of them in 1821-22 
and one in 1845-46, owing to the death of the proprietor who, though 
a Muhammadan, appears to have held the post of priest or guru to 
Sindia. dJémkhed formed a separate sab diviaion from 1918-19 to 
1821-22 when it was included in Karméla. In 1824-25 it was 
transferred from Karmiila to Nagar and again in 1826-27 retrans- 
ferred to Karmala to which it remained attached until 1835-36 w: 

it was formed into a separate sub-division. Besides these territorial 
changes some villages were transferred to other sub-divisions, 
Twenty-nine alienated villages were at various times included in the 
accounts of the sub-division, and fifteen alienated villages lapsed to 
Government. 


Before the beginning of British rule most of the villages of the 
petty division of Ménur are stated to have been in the possession of 
the Peshwa from 1760 and some of the Kharda and Jémkhed villages 
from a much earlier period. The villages are also stated to have 
been managed by government wents and not to have been farmed, 
Shortly after the beginning of British rule, rates were fixed in the 
same way as in other sitbde Vaio: There were twenty-four bigha 
rates for the dry-crop soils, varying from 4e. to 6d. (Rs, 2-4 as.) and 
twenty-one for garden lands varying from 12s. to 2s, 9d. (Rs, 6-13). 
In two villages the estate or mundbandi assessment survived, 
About 1836-37 the Revenue Commissioner and Collector lowered the 
dry-crop rates of eighteen villages on an ave about Sid, 
(3{4 as.) in the rupee or twenty-four per cent and the po rates 
of six villages abont 114d. (74 as.) in the rupee or orty-six per 
cent, The remaining details of the revenue management before 
the survey settlement do not differ from those described jn 
other sub-divisions. The assessment was somewhat heavier in 
Jémkhed than in Shevgaon, and the progress of Jimkhed was in 
Consequence not quite so satisfactory. The average past yearly 
remissions in Jiimkhed were £900(Rs. 9000) or fourteen per cent of 
the revenue demands, while in Shevgaon they averaged only £4094 
(Rs. 4940) or ten per cent. On the other hand the results in Jimkhed 
were better than in Nagar. In Jamkhed the revenue collections in any 
aubsequent series of years never rose so high as their average amount 
in the first years of British rule. Between 1847 and 1852 there 
was a great decline both in the collections and in the area onder 
tillage. The comparatively large amount of capital in Jémkhed 
and the profits of many landholders from other sources than 
agriculture, enabled them to keep up their cultivation better than 
In other sub-divisions. But according to the survey officer many of 
the poorer landholders who had to look solely to their Isbour as 
husbandmen were very badly off. There was no want of 
Population, capital, or farming stock, and, in the opinion of the survey 
officer, had the former assessment been fair nearly all the arable 
land would have been under tillage, whereas on an average 
upwards of 70,000 acres of arable land had remained waste and of 
late years the tendency had been downward instead of upward, | - 
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The country tracks from Kharda and Jimkhed towards Poona 
and Nagar though not good were passable by carts. Those towards 
Poona led through Korti. Carts generally went to pre by the 
Korti town of Mirajgaon, the direct road being difficult, But 
there was not much cart traffic between Nagar and the Jimkhed 
villages in the Sina valley. The Mohori pass on the Sina side near 
Kharda was used though in bad repair, ‘The Nizéim’s army passed 
through it before the battle of Kharda (1795) and it is said to have 
been then cleared for the of guns. There was (1853) a large 
traffic between Kharda at Poona, and an increase was anticipated 
owing to the Bilaghdt districts having been placed under British 
superintendence. The greater portion of the route was hard and 
firm and the cost of a road if made to join Kharda with Poona and 
Sholépar would not be very great. The Jaémkhed villages were not 
in general well placed with respect to the Nagar and Poona markets, 
and all exports and imports conveyed through the Nizdm's territories 
were subject to transit duties. The villages in the Sina valley had 
within their limits the large market town of Kharda, and the cou 
towards Poona being open, carts could be used. Kharda had a 
population of about 6834 and was a very thriving place. There 
were 195 merchants shopkeepers and moneylenders, many of 
whom carried on a large trade in grain and other articles which 
were procured from the neighbouring villages or from the Balighit 
and sent to Poona and other places to the west. Kharda was also 
the largest grain, cattle, an money market within the limits 
of this survey group. It was frequented not only pecs ple 
of the villages round but by traders and others from distant 
parts of the country. Jamkhed and Kada were also tolerably ne 
market towns. Jdmkhed had a population of about 3600 and 
of about 2500, and there were a good inany traders in both towns. 
The northern or hilly villages were not so well placed for 
markets as those in the valley of the Sina. On accouut of the 
rugged nature of the ground carts could not be used and, with the 
exception of the very difficult line from Ménur to Ashti and Kada, 
there was no road in the direction of Nagar or Poona, The routes 
to the south in the direction of Jimkhed and Kharda were also 
almost impracticable for carts. But though the villages were badly 
placed with reference to outside markets they were — enerally 
thriving and contained a pretty large trading and manufacturing 
population, The former disturbed state of the neighbouring Nizam’s 
territories had caused a considerable influx of moneyed and industrious 
settlers. The survey census showed 53,374 people, 53,985 horned 
cattle, 2166 horses, 27,656 sheep and ts, 1865 ploughs, and 
573 carts. There wera 125 families ae it 
Kharda and about 200 looms were worked in other towns and 
villages. The outturn was chiefly coarse cotton stuffs such as 
epee and turbans. English thread was not much used. Several 
Villages had also a few brassworkers, eo persmiths, and bangle- 
ara oad circumstances of the Jamkhed landholders 
greatly. The majority were as r as the ple of other 
sub-divisions, but many of the hii and loading Ina sichters 
especially in the villages of Ménur were well off. The Ménur hills 
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afforded good pasture and besides grain a I deal of butter was 
exported to Naan. About 350 of the aT tilled lands in 
the neighbouring Niz4m’s vill Many of the Jaémkhed villages 
also drew much advantage from the residence of traders and 
moneylenders who would under other circumstances have settled 
in the Nizém’s territories, Of the 12,049 survey numbers 4311 
numbers belonged to hereditary holders, Of theap 2500 were tilled 
by the holders themselves, 593 by other hereditary holders, 473 by 
non-hereditary holders, and 745 were waste, 


The fifty-nine Government villages were arranged in four classes 
with biases dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s. 6d. to le. 9d. 
(Rs.1}-as.14). The Jdmkhed dry-crop rates were similar to those 
in the Shevgaon villages, a 80 corresponded with those of two 
of the Nagar and two of the Korti classes but owing to the different 
circumstances of the several subdivisions few just comparisons could 
be drawn between them. The northern villages of Jémkhed had the 
best climate but — tt “ for markets, The para Jémkhed 
villages differed little from the neighbourin Nagar an Korti villages 
as regards either climate or wearin 7 ae re villages with a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s, 6d. (Rs. 14) formed the first class, 
Of these three villages were on the hitand twenty-three Villages 
were scattered in the hilly country ten the Balighét and 
Shevgaon. The climate of these villages Was superior; the husba 
good, though carried on under difficulties ; and although their position 
with respect to large markets was not good, owing to the number of 
resident traders and manufacturers, they were not so straitened as they 
otherwise would have been in so inaccessible a part of the country, 
Twelve villages with a highest rate of 2s. 3d.(Rs. 14) formed the 
second class, These villages were situated immediately below the 
Balaghat in the valloy of the Si Their climate was inferior to that 
of the villages of the first class but was fair. Their position with 
respect to markets was good bat they suffered from transit duties on 
goods passing through the Nizdm’s territories. Eighteen villages with 
ahighest rate of 2s. (Re. 1) formed the third class. They were scattered 
in the valley of the Sina, their climate and situation with reference 
to markets being inferior. Three villages with an uncertain rainfall 
and with no peculiar advantages formed the fourth class and were 
charged a highest rate of ly. 9d. (14as.). Highest well-watered 
garden rates similar to those of Shevgaon namely 6s. and 5. (Rs. $ 
and Ks, 24) an acre were imposed on the Jaémkhed villages. The 
channel-watered lands were not extensive and were assessed at a 
highest acre rate of 10s. (Rs. 5), the same as that applied to the 
Shevgaon villages, The Sgeregate garden assesement was £4539 
(Rs. 4530) on the entire arable ares of 2460 acres or an average acre 
rate of 32. Std. (Re.1as.134). The former total garden assessment 
Was £595 (Rs. 5950). 

The results of the revised rates in the four classes of villages are 
shown below: 
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Jdmkhed Survey Settlement, 1953, ot =. 











The prenoral results of the settlement are shown below: 
Jdmbhed Survey S53. 








The excess of revenue realizable from tho whole sub-division, 
supposing all the arable lands were brought under tillage, was 56 
(Rs.8560) or an increase of about fifteen per cent on the former 
collections. As most of the poor soils in Jimkhed were bar gen 
being profitably cultivated and as there was no lack either of capital 
or of industry, the Survey Superintendent was of opinion that the 
introduction of the new rates would not cause any permanent loss of 
revenue. At the same time he thought that the increase of revenu 
would not be great. The former collections averaged 1s, 24d, (9% as.) 
the acre and the survey rate on the lands cultivated in the ent 
year was 10d. (7,'; as), that is a reduction of about twenty-eigh 
per cent. In this as well as in the sub-divisions previonsl 
some allowances must be made for the uncertainties of the former 
x asa and the varying size of the bigha. The following statement 


Shows the total area and assessment of the lands in the fifty-nine 
Government villages in Jémkhed - ~ oe(lig 
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The village grain claims entered in the 1851-52 accounts 
amounted to £273 (Rs. 2730) of which £88 (Rs. 880) belonged to 
the headmen and £185 (Rs. 1850) to the accountants. As in other 
sub-divisions, these claims wero abolished at the time of settlement. 
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In 1854 in submitting his settlement reports for the six sub- 
divisions of Nevasa, Karda, Nagar, Korti, Shevgaon, and Jamkhed, 
Colonel G. Anderson the Survey Superintendent expressed his opinion 
that the people were so im verished that they could not be 
to feel the full benefits of the revised Assessment during the first faw 
years of the settlement.! Should the Seasons prove unfavourable, 
there seemed no mode of remedy but the granting of remissions. 
Colonel Anderson believed that under the new rates the state of 
the people would improve. He thought that the avencing of a little 

maki i d greatly quicken 
the improvement. With more and better roads, the fluctuations in 
collections would probably be much less than in the past and fewer 
remissions of revenue would be required. Owing to the depressed 
state of many sub-divisions when the settlements were made, until 
they became somewhat Jess impoverished, it would probably not 
be expedient to attempt to collect the fall assessment in very 
unfavourable years especially in the few years immediately following 
the settlements. In Chandor, Dindori, Sinnar, Nasik, Patoda, Akola, 


1848, the progress was very satisfactory up to the year 1847-45. In 
that véar paises Fell viny Gn but in re settled sub-divisions the 
consequent falling off of cultivation and revenue was slight, compared 
with the falling off in the unsettled sub-divisions; and prices in the 
Settled sub-divisions were affected by those of the unsettled sub- 
divisions, especially in Sinnar which adjoined Akola, Sangamner, and 
Réhuri, into which revised rates had not been then introduced and 
Where owing to the heavy collections and the abundant harvest, a 
very large supply of grain was suddenly forced on the market, In 
the settled sub-divisions in which the new rates were in operation in 
both years, there was only a decline from 1847-48 to 1848.49 of 17 
per cent in the cultivation and of 54 per cent in the revenue, while 
in the unsettled sub-divisions the immediate fall in tillage amounted 
to 18} per cent and in revenue to thirty-six per cent, In subsequent 
years the seasons were unfavourable both in the settled and unsettled 
sub-divisions. In 1851-59 the rains failedtoa greater extent in the 
Nasik sub-collectorate and in Pétoda than in most of the Ahn 
sub-divisions. The year 1851-59 is described in the Nasik reports 
a5 most unseasonable. Colonel Anderson’s experience bore out 
this estimate of the year. In Shevgaon the crops were pretty good, 
in Neviisa they were poor, and further to the west in Raéhori 
Sangamner and Akola the crops were nowhere good and | 
tracts of land were unsown, Another disadvantage to which, sines 
the introduction of thesettlement, thesn b-divisionssettled before 1851 
had been subjected to, was that although the claims of the village 





' Bom. Gov. Sel, OXXIIT. 159-160, Including the Nasik sub-collectorata the 
Ahmadnagar district consisted of fifteen sub-divisions, Of these survey rates were 
Mtroduced into Kivnai, Chandor, Dindori, Finnar, Nasik, and Pitoda between 1540 
andl 1847; into Akola, Sangamner, and Rahuri between 1345 and 1850; and into 
Nevisa, Kanda, Nagar, Korti, Shevgaon, and Jamkhed between 1851 and 158. 
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officers had been absorbed inthe new assessment their collection 
was still allowed. This afforded the village officers opportunities 
of petty extortion and oppression, Consequently the action of the 
Survey Joint Rules was not so beneficial as it would have been had 
the collection of these claims been at once stopped. Notwithstand- 
ing these adverse circumstances in the Superintendent's opinion the 
result of the survey settlement on the whole was satisfactory. 
The ee in cultivation and revenue in Les Dindori, 
Nasik, Akola, Sangamner, and R&éhuri were not er t,and especially 
in Chandor, Dindori, Sangamner, and Rahuri showed much in favour 
ofthe new system. In Sinnar and Pitoda the ups and downs were 
more marked thongh still less than under the old system when 
fluctuations were enormous. The former fluctuations of revenne in 
Sinnar were almost equal to those of Pétoda. In Patoda in no 
corresponding series ‘of ears had the rises and falls of revenue 
been less under the old system than under the new. wbeiagr 
cultivation assessment and collections used to rise as high as 56 
54}, and 82} per cent, while in Sinnar under the new. system the 
corresponding limits were only 25$, 194, and 304, andin Patoda 
12}, 11, and 234. Compared with those given under the old 
system, under the new system remissions were small. The following 
comparative statement shows in the sub-divisions settled before 
1551 the average yearly percentage of remissions on the revenue 


demands : Ahmadnagar Remission Percentages, 








The following statement shows the average yearly percentage of 
ome calculated on the revenue demands, given in the settled 
srervisions, contrasted with those given in corres ndin riods 
of years in the unsettled sub-division a; gms 
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The Nasik sub-collectorate, which had been formed in 1837-38, 
was abolished under Government Order 2540 of 10th July 1856, and 
its sub-divisions of Nasik, Chandor, Dindori, Sinnar, and K4ynai, 


to 
the Ahmadnagar Collector to be managed by an assistant like the 
other psiarstoead This and all espet axse ia caused a total 
yearly savin of £10,963 (Rs. 1,09,6 ) and the te savi 
up ‘nd 1862 ig a to £23,742 (Rs, 2,37,420), With a View 40 
combine increased efficiency withreduced expenditure ten mahdlkaris 
were abolished and the sub-divisions were reorganized under 
mimlatddrs alone. Three new mamlatdérs’ charges were formed and 
the twenty-six thdands or stations were edlioed to nineteen. The 
large sub-divisions were reduced, the smaller ones were enlarged, and 
all were made more compact and the thands more central. 
About half of the Ahmadnagar collectorate, the to the south 
and east, was settled between 1851 and 1853.8 fn this part in 
1859-60 and in 1860-61 a slight downward tendency was observable 


‘ Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 17 part 1 of 1856, 199-200. The details are; 
Ahmadnagar Development, 1899 - 1855. 
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in cultivation and revenue. The princi cause was supposed to 
be a too rapid spread of tillage in the then impoverished condition 
of the sub-divisions and the great deficiency of farming stock. It 
was also partly due to a series of bad seasons and partly to the fact. 
that in 1859 prices had fallen one-fifth to one-fourth lower than the 
average prices of the five preceding years. With the exception of - 
this temporary check, the advance in all the sub-divisions was most 


marked and rapid, both before an 
which began in 1862. 


d after the great rise in prices 


The’ loving statement shows for the sixteen years ending 1869 


the increase 
Mi te 0 











cultivation and collections in the six south-east 
Ahmadnagar Sueroey Settlement Results, 1853 - 1869. a 








Jimkhed., | 90,044 161,089 64,401 | 163,6 | 
Total... 765,873 |4,70,661 1 SBS\O7 4 5,54,513 [1,447,339 9,91,978 [1,006,211|6,11,718 | 





The aggregate remissions since 






1853 amounted in 1869 to £6740 


(Rs. 67,400), At the percentage rate on the demand of the old system 
they would have amounted to an aggregate sum of £187,772 
(Rs. 18,77,720). Thisis a total decrease of £181,032 (Rs.18,10,320) 
or about 96 per cent. Moreover of the remissions given £4092 
(oa 40,920) or nearly two-thirds were granted in 1853-54 which is 


escribed in the Collector’s revenu 
As this year immediately followed 


@ report as a disastrous season, 
the introduction of the survey 


assessment into Korti Shevgaon and J&mkhed and as the rates had 
only then been in operation for one year in Nevdésa Karda and 
Nagar, the people had no time to recover from their depressed 


condition under the old s stem. 
again unfavourable. The é 


The season of 1855-56 was 


‘ollector stated that considering the 


circumstances of the year the remissions £3951 (Rs. 39,510) granted 
on account of the failure of crops under the new rates were moderate, 
Under the old rates the year’s remissions would probably ‘have been 
about four lakhs of rupees. The year 1856-57 was also a bad : 
Again towards the end of the igo there appears to have bean 
n 


another series of bad years. 


his revenue report for 1868-69, 


the Collector stated that in Réhuri and Nevésa remissions were 
absolutely necessary oving to the entire failure of the crops and to 


the impoverished state of 


e people from asuccession of bad seasons. 


Mr. Waddington wrote: ‘Man villages were entirely deserted and 
hardly any cattle were left in the country as there was no ing 
and great want of water” Colonel G. Anderson passed through the 
worst part of these two snb-divisions (Réhori and Neyésa) in 
January 1869, and for miles on the land which had been reserved 
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for late crops, he saw not a blade of grass or a stem of grain. The 
remissions were given after the fullest inquiry where the crops had 
altogether failed and where the inability of the cultivators to pay 
the assessment had been ascertained. The same was done in 
certain villages of the Ahmadnagar sub-division. 


In 1868-69 the Collector wrote that considering the severity of the 
season he thought it a matter of congratulation and a mark of the 
success of the survey system that such a large revenue should have 
been collected with an average remission of only 1} per cent. It 


ot amount to a ninth of the average of those given under the 
old system taking good and bad years together. 


The most marked improvement, as regards the discontinuance of 
the practice of granting remissions, took place in Korti. Under the 
old system the ave yearly remissions granted in that sub-division 
were £3156 (Rs. 31,560) while under the new system their te 
amount in the sixteen years ending 1868-69 was only £260 ( 2600). 
Of this amount £258 (Rs. 2580) were remitted in 1853-54 the year 
following the introduction of the revised assessment. During the 
fifteen years ending 1868-69 no remissions at all were granted in 
thirteen of the years, and sams of only £2 2s. (Rs. 21) and 12s, 
(Rs. 6) were granted in the remaining two years. In Jamkhed also 
no remissions were granted during the six years ending 1868-69 
and an aggregate sum of only £6 48. (Rs. 62) or 18s. (Rs. 9) a year 
in the preceding seven years. In Shevgaon in the fourteen years 
ending 1868-69 they amounted to £25 14y. (Rs. 257) or an average 
of ‘1 16s. (Rs. 18) a year. In the other sub-divisions Nev 
Kardsa, Nagar, the results were not so strikingly favourable, but in 
them also, except in such very bad years as those alluded to above: 
1853-54, 1855-56, 1856-57, 1868-69, either no remissions were given 
or they were very small. Of the six sub-divisions in the south and 
east, Korti, which had the worst climate and which was in the 
worst condition at the time of settlement, seems to have been one 
of the quickest to improve. One chief cause of this improvement 
was the opening of the Poona and Sholipur section of the Bombay 
and Madras line of railway. J&mkhed too made a great advance 
owing chiefly to its good climate and the greater amount of capital 
It possessed at the time of settlement, Though notin the same 
degree as Korti and J dmkhed, the four other sub-divisions, Shevgaon, 
N gar, Karda, and Nevdsa also prospered beyond the expectation 
of the survey settlement officer. The great rise in prices which 
began in 1862, though accompanied by a series of years of scanty 
rainfall, helped to bring about these satisfactory results,! 
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Between 1852 and 1870 in these six south and east sub- 
divisions 1630 new wells were built. Taking the ped 2 cost of 
a well at £40 (Rs. 400) the total sum invested by the people in new 
wells would be £65,200 (Rs. 6,52,000). This represents an a 
yearly expenditure in the six sub-divisions of about £37 
(Rs. 37,000), and assuming 24 acres asthe average area watered from 
a well, 1630 new wells show an increase in the garden cultivation 
of about 4000 acres. This, in Colonel Anderson’s opinion, wes 


. satisfactory.!_ A corresponding statement forthe whole district 


Ahmadnagar including the portion transferred to N&sik in 1869, 
showed that, between 1840 and 1862, 1017 new wells had been built 
and $40 restored to use. All dams were kept in good repair and 
there was a marked spread in irrigation. In 1862 made roads had 
greatly increased and several important lines were in ] “O8E 
Two railways through the district and attempts were being 
made to introduce tramways on two of the railway feeders.* 

Under the reduced rates cultivation had doubled. The dry-crop 
lands of the district paid only a yearly average of one shilling an’ 
acre, garden lands six shillings, rice lesa five shillings, and cotton 
land only par ea Ninety-six per cent of the entire garden 
land of the district was under tillage and eighty-three per cent of 
dry-crop land, The revenue was paid with ease and speed. Since 
1840 the rates of interest had greatly fallen, an unmistakable sign of 
Increase in capital and wealth. In 1862 the people freely allowed 
that to a large extent they had shaken off the trammels of debt’ 





about the revenue year 1862-63. Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXIII. 279-250. The details 
are: Aimadtnopar Produce Rupee Prices, 1850. 1870. eid 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 286-987, ‘The datalls axe: 
dAmodnagar New Wells, 1255-1570, 
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1862-186 25g conteter, 143 of 20th January 1862, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 296 of 
F. 2 
1862-1864. 258. putt 143 of 20th January 1862, Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec, 286 of 
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In 1840 land had no saleable value and large tracts were waste. 
In 1862 all land save the poorest was in demand and the mere 
right of occupancy fetched five to forty times the year’s assessment. 
In 1862 the Collector Mr. Tytler gave the following ont of 
many available instances. In the village of Jour in Yeola, the 
occupancy of a field bearing a yearly assessment of £1 9s. (Rs. 144) 
was sold for £12 2s, (Rs. 121) or 8} times the assessment. In 
Jinuri in Dindori the occupancy of four fields bearing a yearly 
assessment of £8 2s. ddd. (Rs. 8l as. 2,4) was sold for £146 15s, 
(Rs. 14674) or eighteen times the assessment. In the village of 
Chaurdna in Ahmadnagar the occupancy of two fields cicsige | a 
yearly assessment of £1 9s. (Rs. 14}) was sold for £47 10s. (Rs. 475) 
or thirty-three times the assessment. In Nimlak in Ahmadnagar 
the oceupancy of portions of three fields bearing a yearly assessment 
of 138. 1}d. (Rs. Gj) was sold for £10 14s. (Rs. 107) or sixteen times 
the assessment. In Shevgaon the occupancy of a field bearing a 
yearly asseesment of 3s. (Rs. 14) was sold for £1 ifs. (Rs. 18) or 
twelve times the assessment :' 

dAdmadnagar Survey Reaulta,? 1860-61, 





Remis- | Collec | Sayer 
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According to the Deccan Riots Commission, between the introduction 
of the survey in 1848 and the year 1860, the condition of the district 
in many respects entirely changed. Instead of large tracts of 
land lying waste, all the arable land was brought under the plough, 
Population and agricultural capital of all Finds coreaet The 
country was supplied with carts and good roads abounded. The 
railway abe toa the richest part of the region. Prices of produce 
and wages increased. With a much larger revenne to pay on the 
larger area of cultivation, remissions became unknown, and more 
‘capital was yearly invested in wells and in bringing waste lands 
under tillage. In 1862 began the pase of abnormal prosperity 
‘caused by the rise in the price of cotton which followed the 
outbreak of the American war. Landholders would under ordinary 
tircumstances have suffered severely from the deficiency of rain. 
But the abnormal value of produce made the scanty crop of a year 
of drought equal to the full crop of a good season. The competition 





_ Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 236 of 1862-1964, 296-207. ; 
The increase of Ra. 4,90,318 in collections is not all due to survey, but Ra. 3,85,790 
mem fairly attribatable thereto, The details are: On account of lapsed villages 
Rs, 88,868°; on account of lapsed granta or indms Ra, 8320; on account of lapsed 
shares or amas Re. 1571 ; on account of attached shares Fa. 3026; and on account 
of attached grants Rs, 2734, making a total of Res. 1,04,528 which when added to 
Ra, 585,790, gives a total of Rs, 4,90,319, Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec. 236 of 1562-1864, 
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for labour made it possible for the husbandman and his family to 
earn the assessment of an ordinary holding by « fortnight’s work, 
and the enhancement of his credit enabled him to borrow sums far 
beyond the ordinary value of his capital, 

During the term of the survey settlement, the Abmadnagar 
district which in 1840 included a part of Nasik, underwent a 
considerable change in consequence of transfers of villages and 
sub-divisions, ‘To show the results of the survey settlement in 
the present (1883) Ahmadnagar district, it has been necessary to 
prepare special statements giving tillage and revenue figures for 
each villa inthe present district for the settlement period and 
for ten years before it. ‘The final district statement prepared from 
these village returns by the survey department? gives the — 
results.“ Before the introduction of the survey settlement the : 
area of the Government villages under the bigha rate system, for 
which details were available, was estimated at 4918 square miles or 
3,147,777 acres rating the bigha at three-quarters of an acre. The 
area as measured at the time of the survey settlement was wi 
different from the former estimate, 5588 square miles or 3,575,940 
acres including arable and waste lands‘ ‘The cause of this 
difference lies in the fact that the size of the old bigha varied with the 
character of the soil. So great is the difference in result that a 
comparison of areas in the two periods is impossible. In the 12164 
settled Government villages for which information is available the 
figures for 1882-83 show, compared with the average of the ten years 
before the survey, a fall in remissions from £33,589 to iy 22 
(Rs. 3,35,890 - Rs. 1,63,360) and an increase in collections 
£95,908 to £112,149 (Rs, 9,59,080 - Rs. 11,21,490) or 16-9 per cent. 
Taking the figures for the seventy-eight and a half aliena re 
for which information is available the figures for 1882-83 show, 
compared with the average of the ten years before the survey, a fall im 
remissions from £4809 (Rs. 48,090) to nothing, and an increase in 





 Decean Riots Commission Report, 1875, paras 34-35 pages 30-2]. 

Fe ea ao Fiorde, 1879, and the Survey Commissioner Mr. Stewart, 1680 of Sth 

Hpost Laas. 

The eleven sub-divisions into which the resent district is divided contained 
when these statements were prepared (1853), 13/8 villages, 1203 Government and 
L544 alienated, Of these 12214 Government and 82} alienated villages were t 
under survey settlement. (f the settled Villages details for years Cedars the 
settlement were not available for five Government and four aliennted villages. The 
rate of survey progress was as follows: Oj Government vil 1 waa settled in 
IS41-42, 40 in 1844-45, 53 in 146-47, 263 in 1848-49, 137 in 2-50, 5 in 1SS0-51, 
34 in 1851-52, 235 in 1852-63, 17 in 1853-4, 44 in 1SH-55, 1 in 1865-56, 15 in 
Die LeTern, 1258-00, 7 in 1883-64, 57 in 1868-69, 25 in 1869-70, 3 in I874TS, and 
2 in 1875-76; total Government villages 12214. Of these 272 were resettled, 4] in 
1875-76, SS in 1876-77, and 176 in 1880-81, (Of alienated villages 4 were settl 
1849-50, 2 in 1851-52, 11 in 1852-53, 30 in 1853-54, 2) in 1554-55, 1 in 1855-56, 
Aes 156-97, heienen z ie 1858-59, 1 in 1859-60, 3 in 1864-65, 4 in 1868-69, 

in 4, OI 1375-76, and 2 in 1878-79: 24 ali i 
dwers Fasseled hte in 1878-79; total 824 alienated Villages, Of these 

“The area of grant ot indm Villages is estimated at 364 square es or 232,833 
acres before the ee and at 507 square miles or 394.7 fpr the 
survey settlement. The total area of Government and alienated villages is 


sire : — 3,330,610 acres before survey and 6005 square miles or 3,000,041 
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collections from £9846 to £12,096 (Rs. 98,460 - Rs. 1,20.960) or 29: 
per cent. The following cree shows for tho Gone 4 
villages of each sub-division the chief changes in tillage, remissions, 
and collections, since the introduction of the revenue survey : 
Ahmednagar Survey Results, 1841-1883, 
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Ahmadnagar Survey Results, 1841-1883—continned. 
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As the original survey rates were introduced of thirty 
years beginning in some parts of the district in 1848, the period of 
the original survey began to draw toaclose in1878. Between 1880 
and 1884 revised assessments were introduced into Sangamner 
Réhuri and Nagar. 

During the thirty years of its first survey settlement (1849-1879) 
many changes occurred in the constitution of Sangamner. In 1 
it consisted of 118 villages, 106 Government and twelve alienated ;in 
1880 the number of Mie Se ch 156, 148 of them Government and 
eight alienated. During the thirty years great improvement was 
aude in road communications. in 1849 there was not a metalled road 
in the sub-division, while in 1880 there were two with culverts and 
bridges throughout. Besides these several famine roads were madein 
1876-77, but they were merely fair weather tracks, nothing in the way 
of repairs being done to them. In 1880 the chief grain traffic mostly 
millet or bdjri passed along the metalled road from Sangamner to the 
Devlali station, a distance of nearly forty miles. Weekly markets 
were held at six different places within the limits of the subdivision. 
One of them was Sangamner where the estimated valne of weekly 
sales amounted to upwards of £100 (Rs. 1000). At three markets 
the value of weekly sales ranged from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500), 
and at the remaining two from £2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25-100). 
The manufactures consisted of robes, turbans, blankets, bangles, and 
saltpetre. There were 861 looms in seventy-ninevillages. The surplus 
field produce chiefly millet, wheat, gram, and oil-seeds was for the 
most part sent to Bombay. The minor exports were hides, horns, 
cotton cloth, and bangles. The imports were chiefly rice from the 
Akola sub-division, jvdri from Réhuri, brass and copper articles 
from Nasik, and salt, iron, cocoanuts, grocery, kerosine oil, and 
European cloths from Bombay. 


During the settlement period population advanced from 26 to 
34,640 or 29 per cent, flat roofed es tiled houses from 4041 ets 
or 52 per cent, field cattle from 7957 to 9372 or 17°8 per cent, cows, 
and buffaloes from 7019 to 8416 or 19°9 per cent, sheep and goats 
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from 21,320 to 23,266 or 9-1 per cent, ploughs from 1688} to 2166 
or 28°3 per cent, and carts from 1017 to 1266 or 24°5 per cent. 
There was a decrease in thatched houses from 391to 315 or 19°4 
cent, and in horses from 708 to 627 or 11-4 per cent.' 
The following statement shows the fluctuations in tillage and 
collections since 1838-39: 
Sangamner Land Revenue, 1838 - 1879. 





The revision survey operations were in 1874 and finished 
in 1880. The eighty-two Government villages into which revised 
ee pata er 
n t group were placed n vi with a hi 
dewihicgiaitee Sate of As: (Ei 3), The r part of them lay to the 
west of the high road from Poona to Nasik and were most favour- 
ably situated in point of climate. A good number of them near 
the high road easy access to the town of Sangamner. In the 
second group were placed eight villages with a highest rate of 
3s. 9d. (Rs. 13) a forty-three villages with a rate of 3s. 6d. 
(Rs. 1}). The villages of this group were chiefly in the centre of 
the sub-division ; they were not so well placed as regards rainfall, 
but possessed in the main the best soils. Eight villages for which 
a higher rate was fixed were close to and the advantage of 
the market town of Sangamner. The third group, the least favoured 
in point of climate, included sixteen ae with a highest acre 
rate of 3s, 3d. (Rs.1§). They lay still farther to the east than the 
second group and were not situated near hills. According to the 
first survey settlement there were 2295 acres of garden land, 2142 
of them Government. According to the revision survey there was 
a total garden area of 7566 acres, 7208 of them Government. For 
169 acres under channel water, a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8), 
land and water combined, was fixed. It gave an average acre rate 
of 6s. 43d, (Rs. 3 as.2}4). Land under old wells was assessed 
within the highest rate on dry-crop land. On lands under new wells 
the ordinary = men rates were imposed. The following statement 
shows the general result of the revised rates of assessment in each 
group of vilapes 33 





*The marked increase in the better class or flat roofed and tiled houses with a 
decrease in thatched houses or huta goes to prove that the people had more 
money to lay out in material comforts than formerly, The small increase in the 
item of field cattle is owing to the late years of scarcity, Fluctuations in the number 
of sheep and me depend on the demande of the Hage, 

Colo Laughton, Survey Su intendent, 9th Feb, 1830 paras 22-24, 

* Survey Superintendent, 119 of 9th February 1880 paras 42 - 49, 
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The increase in the new rental for these eighty-two villages was 
estimated at 319 per cont. The revised assessment on the whole 
of the Government he eed land gave an average of Is. 5}d. 


(119 as.) the acre, while the existing assessment gave an average 
rate of 1s. $d. (10 as.), the increase being 24d. (19 as.) the acre. 
The next sub-division into which the revised settlement was 
introduced was Réhori which was originally settled in 1850. In 
anticipation of the close of the thirty years guarantee a re-survey Was 
begun in 1878. The re-classing was partly finished in the beginning 
of 1830. Daring the thirty years of the original settlement the 
total number of 125 villages, 101 Government and ty ty-four 
alienated, had been reduced to 118, of which 110 were Government 
and eight were alienated villages! Inninety-six Government villages, 
two settled in 1848-49 and ninety-four settled in 1849-50, during the 
thirty years of the survey settlement population had advanced fr 
28,244 to 39,202 or 38°8 per cent, flat-roofed and tiled houses from 
3547 to 4974 or 40°2 per cent, field cattle from 8614 to 11,506 or 
33°6 per cent, cows and buffaloes from 7299 to 11,398 or 56-2 per 
cent, horses from $26 to 1197 or 44-9 per cent, ploughs from 1684 to 
2505 or 48°8 per cent, carts from 1074 to 1632 or 52 per cent, 
and wells from 857 to 1514 or 766 per cent. On the other 
hand there was a fall from 28,695 to 19,904 or 30°6 per cent in 


= and goats and from 927 to 854 or 79 per cent in thatched 
ouses, 


In the ten years ending 1860, the average rupee prices of grain 
were jrari 51 shera, bdjr 44, wheat 33, ant eran St. In the ten 
years ending 1870 the corresponding figures were jodri 29 shers, 
bart 23, wheat 16, and gram 16. In the ten years ending 1880 
the corresponding figures were jrdri 2+, bdjrt 21, wheat 14, and 


0 ee 
1 In 1849-50 there were 101 Government and 24 alienated vi OH the Intter 

17 subsequently lapsed to Government. In 1861.69 twenty-three, 21 Government 

and two alienated villages, were transferred to Nagar Nevaaa and K “ 

eixteen, 13 Government and 3 alienated, were received from Parner, Nevdsa, Ni 7 

eGo _ hec total ee at the revision settlement (1560) was fi8, 

overmmentand eight aliensted villages, Colonel Surv 
15th February 1880, : a 1cseaioee: Bits aot 
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gram 16.! The following statement shows in the thirty years of 
survey settlement a rise in the oceupied area from 95,049 acres to 
181,608 acres, a fall in arable waste from 97,985 acres to 2747 
acres, 4 fall in remissions from £4005 to £71 (Rs.40,050-Rs.710), and 
a rise in collections from £6376 to £11,554 (Rs.63,760 - Ra. 1,15,540). 
The details are: © _RdAwri Land Revenue, 1939-1879. 








For the revised settlement the ninety-six Government villages were 
arranged in four groups with highest dry-crop acre rates varyi 
from 3s. Gd, to 2s, 9d..(Rs.1}-1!). The first group consisted 
five villages and was charged a rate of 3s, 6d. (Rs. 13) ; the second 
of thirty-eight villages with a rate of 3s. 3d. (Rs.14); the third } 
of thirty-two villages with a rate of 3s. (Rs.14); and the fourth of 
twenty-one villages with arate of 2s.9d. (Rs.14). Gardenland increased 
from 2463 acres in 1849-50 to 7363 acres in 1879-80. Of this only 
ten acres were channel-watered and the rest were under wells. For 
the channel-water a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8) was fixed, the 
average acre rite amounting to Gs. 14d. (Rs. $,4,). Lands under old 
wells were assessed within the highest dry-crop rate, and to those 
under new wells the ordinary dry-crop rates were applied. The 
following statement shows the general result of the imposition of 
the revised rates of assessment in each group of villages: 

Rahwri Revision Settlement, 1830. 











The former survey assessment showed an average acre rate of 
Is, 4d. (109 as.) while the revision survey average rate was ls, 91d. 
(14/5 as.), the increase being 54d. (3% as.) the acre. 


' Survey Report 145 of Lith February 1880 para 23. The 1876-1579 priees were: 
Ridhurt Produce Rupee Prices, 1576-1579, ; 
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The revision assessment of the N. sub-division was completed 
in 1884.1 When the survey ekecant was introduced into the 
sub-division in 1851-52, there were eighty-two Government and ten 

tly and seventeen wholly alienated villages. After various transte 

pses and alienations, in 1884 at the time of revision the sub-division 
contained 118 villages of which ninety-nine were Government and 
nineteen were alienated, The total area of 95 of the Govt. villages was 
296,514 acres against 296,731 under the former survey and the 
number of arable acres was 235,322 against 227,385 under the 
former survey. ‘The means of communication had vastly improved 
since the survey settlement was introduced. Formerly the only 
made road was between Nagar and the foot of the Nimbdhera pass. 
At the time of revision the chief made roads within the Nagar 
sub-division were the road to Poona to the south-west, a roud over 
the Nimbdhera pass to Kolhir and beyond, and a third over the 
Imémpur pass to Aurangabad. At the bottom of the Imémpur 
pass a branch struck off at Khospuri in the direction of Rberate 
while in the opposite direction another branch had been lined out 
to Vambori, and thence to the railroad where was a station of the 
same name as the town. The last two roads led from Nagar to the 
north. Another road, leaving Nagar on the east, went to Tisgaon 
a large town in Shevgaon and then to Shevgaon itself. Two other 
roads, leaving Nagar to the south-east and south, passed the one to 
Sholapur by Jamkhed and the other to Dhond. Most of these roads 
could be used at all times. A fair weather road leaving Bie, 
went west by Jimbgaon in the Parner sub-division to Piirner and a 
continuation from near Jimbgaon went by Taikli Dholkeshvar over 
the Ana pass into the Junnar subdivision. Lastly the Dhond-Manmad 
railway went right through thesub-division fromsouthtonorth haying 
two stations within the sub-division, one at Vilad in the north and the 
other at Nagar. A third station at Sarola was just over the south 
border of the sub-division. During the thirty years ending 181, the 
rupee price of Indian millet rose at Nagar from 79 pounds during 
the ten years ending 1861 to 44 pounds during the ten years ending 
1881, that is a rise of 79°5 per cent; of bajri from 664 pounds to 
344 pounds or 92'8 per cent; of wheat from 55 pounds to 254 
pounds or 115-7 per cent; and of gram from 53} pounds to 
thirty-two pounds or 67°2 per cent, The details are : 
Nagar Grain Rupee Prices, 1351 - 1883. 





Tedré. | Béjri. | Wheat | Gram. | Kardai. 
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From the statement it would seem that in ite of the famine 
years (1876-1878) the average prices in the ban peaie exiting 1881 








’ Colonel Laughton, Surv, Supt. 130 of 26th January 1884, 
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were almost lower than in the ten years ending 1871, 
1881-82 more jvdri could be obtained for the rupee in the N: 
market than for twenty years before, al h the rainfall for 
that year was less than in any year since 1876-77. The prices for 
1883 were considerably higher and were not likely to fall. 

During the twenty-two years ending 1883 the rainfall at Nagar 
varied ref 46°74 rite in 1869-70 7 8°99 inches in 1876 and 
averaged 23°55 inches! 

In seventy-one villages le had multiplied from 40,149 in 
1851 to 46,149 in 1883 or 14-9 per cent; flat roofed and tiled 
houses from 4441 to 5552 or 25 per cent; thatched houses from 
823 to 849 or 3-2 per cent ; farm cattle from 13,730 to 17,831 or 29-9 
per cent ; cows and buffaloes from 16,307 to 17,006 or 4°3 per cent ; 
sheep and goats from 21,019 to 33,123 or 57-6 per cent; ploughs 
from 1765 to 2576 or 45°9 per cent ; and carts from 908 to 1463 or 
61°1 per cent. Horses and ponies showed a fall from 1081 to 909 
or 15°9 per cent. In ninety-five villages wells rose during the same 
period from 1534 to 1916 or 25 per cent, There had thus been 
an increase under every head except horses. mi) ae increase, 
as might be expected from the improved state of communication, 
was in the item of carts, Even in villages settled in 18€9-70 the 
same increase obtained. The cultivated area being 224,703 acres, 
it gave 204 acres to each pair of bullocks, not a large area 
considering that the dry-crop soils were light and easily ploughed. 
During the thirty years of the survey lease, in cighty-two villages a 
comparison of the ten years ending 1861 and 1851, showed a rise in 
the tillage area from about 150,000 acres to 177,000 acres and in 
collections from £8250 to £9540 (Rs. 82,500 - Rs. 95,400). ‘The 
details are : Nagar Tillage and Revenue, 1841-1883. 











Out- 
Occe- 0 Collec- | Remis- 

Acres. | Acros Re Ra. Ra, 
1841-1851 = ..| GR SET) 68,653 86,080 | 25,144 | 17,812 
1851 - 1881 o| 160,768 | 33,007 | 82,511 2028 21 
1861-1871 -| 176,088 8645 | 04,034 a6T 1 
1871-181 e+) 177,085 S115 | 06,374 219 42 
1881 - 1883 «| 173,070 Mle | nee on Sl 
1ss2-s3 =| 172,073 0036 | O5,705 oe 








CO ES SO 

The wisdom of the low rates adopted at the survey settlement 
was fully shown by the great and steady increase in tillage and 
revenue. The average revenue for the ten years ending 1880-81 





1 The details are ; Nagar Rainfall, 1868 - 1883. 
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Chapter VIII. was nearly eleven cent more than that of the ten years before 

mee the introduction of the survey. Average remissions fell from £2514 

(Rs. 25,140) in the ten years ending 1851 to £203 (Rs. 2030) in 

ainsi the ten years ending 1861, while in the ten years ending 1881 they 

N. amounted to only £22 (Rs. 220). Outstanding balances almost 

1834. disappeared from the record until the famine caused largo remissions 

in the three years ending 1879. The sub-division had made great 

progress during the survey settlement, and a moderate increase in the 
existing rates was justifiable, 

In 1883 ninety-five villages had 22,809 survey numbers. After 
Sabie waste numbers, about 76°9 per cent of the remainder 
was tilled by the owners and about fifteen per cent in shi 
with others ; about 5:7 per cent were sub-let on money rents an 
0-9 per cent on grain rents.’ Of 486 cases of mortgage in the Nag: 
sub-division, in eighty-seven cases was land mortgaged for twenty- 
five to fifty times the survey assessment, in thirty-three cases for fifty 
to one hundred times the assessment, in four cases for one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty times the assessment, and in five cases for one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred times the survey assessment and 
upwards. Of 342 cases of sales, in seventy cases land was sold for 
twenty-five to fifty times the assessment, in forty-four cases for 
fifty to one hundred times the assessment, in eleven cases for one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty times the assessment, and in six 
cases for one hundred and fifty to two hundred times the assessment 
and upwards) In Ni tillage was often somewhat slovenly, 
and frequently pieces of land were left uantilled even in rich soil 
for no apparent reason except ibly for grass. Manure was 
used when available. Bat in ie villages within easy reach of 
Ahmadnagar, the landholders were more inclined to sell manure 
for fuel than to put it on their land, Except in villages that Iny 
immediately round the city, much land was only manured at very 
long intervals. The rotation of crops was much the same as 
- elsewhere. In black soil wheat or gram was usually followed the 

next year by jvdri, kardai being sown among both crops. In the 
poorer soils bdjri was often sown year after year, but jvari was also 
alternated with it. In some of the poorest soils, where there was 





1 The percentage of fields cultivated by those whose names were entered in the 
village books was This state of things would at first sight seem as 
indicating that the ders had largely retained their occupancy rights 

Mr. Stewart, the Survey Commissioner, thought that such an inference would be 
misleading. Nothing was more common than for the names of ruined 

the mortgages on whose lands had been foreclosed, to be continued in the 

books emselves to be continued as rack-rented tenants of the land, until the real 
owner chose to have the transfer of the occupancy recorded. There was no reason to 


Statistics showed that whilo cases of mo of land had d 
1550-51 to $2 in 1882-83, in the same period the yearly number of sales had risen from 
105 to 119. The area sold during the three years ending 1883 amounted to 4152 
acres OF aan wes changing hands at a steady rate. Mr. Stewart had no doubt that 
the land was transf for the most to capitalists, and that sellors were 
needy landholders who could not work the land at aprofit. Mr. T, H. Stewart, C. Si, 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner, 396 of 23rd February 1884 para 13. 
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plenty of land, fallows of a year or two were sometimes given. In 
garden land a good deal of judri was grown as a moderate amount 
of water and Tabons sufficed to turn ont a good crop. Black soils 
were ploughed in alternate years, but the poorer soils every season. 
In the villages below the Imémpur Karanja » cotton 
cultivation was increasing rapidly. The number of acres under 
cotton in fourteen villages was forty-one in 1878-79, 1135 
in 1881-82, and 2307 in 1882-83. The chief crops were jedri and 
bdjri, about eighty per cent of the whole; the next were wheat, 
kardai, tobacco, and cotton. Of superior garden produce, sugarcane 
was grown throughout the sub-division. Very little rice was grown 
and that poor rice. 

The principal towns were Ahmadnagar, Bhingér, Jeurand Valki. In 
Valki fie ‘eras cattle market in the collector the was held. Ahmad- 
nagar and Bhingdr had municipalities and had together more than 
33,000 A ear Sa Ahmadnagar from its position was the principal seat 
of trade in the district; most of the grain and other merchants 
lived in it. Besides the ordinary town market, a market known as 
the Stewart cotton market had boas opened about 1879-80 and was 
pas 0 used for buying and selling cotton. Near the market three 
or four ae eee belonging to various owners, Bombay firms 
and others, been set up for pressing the cotton bales before 
despatching them by rail. Of the weekly markets held at eight 
Villages, the estimated value of goods sold at Valki was £400 to 
£500 (Rs. 4000-5000), at Ahmadn £35 to £40 (Rs. 350-400), 
at Jeur Chichondi-Shiral and Bhatodi £20 (Rs. 200), at Bhingér £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200), at Karanji £10 (Rs. 100), and at Chichondi- 
pines £7 (Rs.70). Besides these markets several cone? the sub- 

ivision were within reach of its villagers. Except Ahmadnagar 
and Bhingdér no towns saataceanee of any Fi In 
Ahmadnagar city there were 1607 looms for robes, six for turbans, 
and eight for blankets. In Bhingir there were about 950 looms 
for robes, eight for turbans, and twelve for blankets. Scattered 
over the a- division in various villages were about 150 looms. 
In Ahmadnagar about thirty workshops turned out £4000 to £5000 
(Rs. 40,000 - 50,000) worth of brass an copper ware in the year. Of 
the 118 oil-presses worked in the sub-division, seventy-four were in 
the city and forty-four in the villages. About 150 sugar mills were 
worked. The city had four presses or factories for cleaning and 
pressing cotton, two of stone and two of irop. Most of the cotton 
came from the Nizdm’s country but the local outturn was yearly 
growing.! The chief imports were cotton, jvdri, wheat, gram, and 
Sa Te op EEE Si OEP EE 0. i eels at 


* During 1883, 35,560 bales were pressed in these factories and forwarded to ‘the 
Bombay market bya but none by road, A few native merchants still (1884) send 
their cotton in dokrds or unpressed bales, The average price of a pressed bale of 
cotton was £8 (Rs. 80), which gives the value of cotton during 1883 at nearly 
£285,000 (Rs. 254 idkhs), Each pressed bale weighed half a Bombay khandi or 14 
nut of 28 pounds each, Cotton was sold in the Nagar market by the palla of 120 
shers or 132 shers wholesale measure, equal to about 265 pounds, An un 
bundle or dokra weighed about half a palla. From November to the end of was 
the cotton season, when almost all the cotton was brought into the’ earek andl 
Pressed before despatch to Bombay. Colonel Laughton, Surv. Supt. 130 of 26th 

Snuary 1884 para aaa 
B 772—69 
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oil-seeds, most of which were brought to Ahmadnagar from the 
Godévari plain and the Nizém’s country by the Imimpur pass. 
The J&mkhed, Shol4pur, and Mélegaon roads all helped in a smaller 
degree to swell the number of carts which during the season came 
into the city daily. During February and March 1883, 14,559 carts 
and 6710 loaded pack animals passed into the city. This large 
influx of animals created a brisk trade in grass and fodder all along 
the high road and large quantities were also taken into the city 
itself to meet the demand. All the cotton and much of the [Son 
brought into the city went by rail chiefly to Bombay. r 
exports were local brassware and cotton cloth. English cotton 
goods and ironware were imported from Bombay and salt rice and 
ries from the Konkan and elsewhere; some was used in t 
city and the rest was sent into the surrounding districts, the outgoing 
carts being glad to obtain return fares, Bhstodi had a consider- 
able trade in betel leaves, tobacco, earthnuts, and coarse sugar. 
Cotton and sheep were bought for the Bombay and Poona markets, 
and from the Valki market cattle found their way all over the 
sub-division and even beyond it. 

Of the ninety-nine Government villages, the revision settlement 
had been sanctioned for four villages by Government Resolution 
3545 of 21st June 1881, The remaining ninety-five villages were 
divided into three classes with highest dry-crop acre rates of 3s. dd., 
Se, and 2s. 9d. (Rs.19, Rs. 14, and Rs. 19). The first class consisted 
of sixteen villages, all within three miles of the city. Their near- 
ness to the city and the facilities they enjoyed tor disposing of 
produce, both grain and fodder, made these villages capable of 
standing the increase of assessment which amounted to 24°1 per 
cent. er second group of fifty-one villages was assessed at a 

irthest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. (Rs.14). e are rcen’ 
Seen ze Sac was 12°5. In ie villages a thi cage 
increase was over fifty per cent caused by land being found under 
tillage which was formerly entered as unarable and not assessed. 
The remaining twenty-eight villages were included in the third 
class. On this group the increase amounted to 35°6 per cent. 
Five villages, in which the area under channel-water had increased 
considerably, showed an increase over fifty per cent. The imerease 
on all the ninety-five villages according to the revised rates 
amounted to 205 per cent, Land under old wells was assessed 
within the highest dry-crop rate of the class within which the 
villages were situated, while land under new wells bore the 
ordinary dry-crop. classification rate, and thus improvements were 
not taxed. A good deal of channel tillage occurred in forty- 
nine villages under 230 fair weather dams, Except in Pimpalgaon- 
Malvi where the channel flowed till the first of April, on an average 
the water lasted to the middle of January. ‘The area watered 
(1584) under fair weather works amounted to 3892 acres; land 
under wells and water-lifts without the aid of channels amounted 
to 8582 acres; the total aren watered from all sources was 12,474 
acres. The villages where channel-water was most used lay round 
the sources of the Sina river between the city and the hills to the 
north and north-east, and also near the hills to the east. At the 
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village of Pargaon, a large reservoir known as the Bhtodi reservoir Chapter VIII. 
commanded about 13,000 acres in the villages of Sdndva, The Land. 
Dashmigavhin, Chichondi, Bhatodi, Ukadgaon, and Mandva, For . 
channel-watered land, a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8) was Poms . 
Sit Irrespective of the rates levied by the Survey Fae 
epartment, the scale fixed by the Irrigation Department for water 1884. 
taken from the Bhétodi reservoir was £1 4x. (Rs.12) for a twelve- 
month water-supply, 8s. (Rs. 4) for two months from April to May, 
Gs. (Rs. 3) for eight months from June to theend of January, 2s. 6d. 
(Rs.14) for four months from November to the end of February, 
and 6d. (4as.) for four months from 15th June to 15th October. 
By Government Resolution 2238 of 8th April 1876, an extra sum 
of 3d. (2 as.) was added to the highest dry-crop acre rate of 
Bhiitodi on account of indirect advantages derived from the Pargaon 
(Bhitodi) reservoir. This rate was retained, Rice cultivation 
obtained only in three villages and its extent was thirteen acres, : 
The highest acre rate proposed for rice was 8s. (Rs. 4). The | a. 
average acre rate on the occupied land according to the pro :. 
rates was 1s. 3fd. (10% as.) against 1s. ld. (94 as.) according to 
the existing rates. The following statement gives the results of “ 
the revised assessment : 


5 te Cs bie Ps as. 





The following statement gives the total area and assessment of 
these villages under every head : 


Nagar Area and Assessment, 1884. 
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SECTION IV.—SEASON REPORTS. 
The following is a summary of the chief available season details Sxason Reronra, 
for the thirty-three years ending 1882-&3: 
_ The season of 1850-51 was on the whole favourable but bad 1850-51. 
m Kortiand Karda. In Sangamner, Akola, Rahuri, and Piitoda 
the early harvest was fair, but the cold weather crops suffered 
wuch from the failure of the later rains. In Patoda and Rébnuri 
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the loss was considerable. Notwithstanding these failures the 
state of the district was on the whole d. During the year 
the collections amounted to £82,865 (Rs. 8,28,650); £19,212 
(Ra. 1,352,120) were remitted and £2 (Rs, 20) left outstanding. 

The rainfall of 1851-52 was very capricious. It was excessive in 
the beginning of the season and scanty towards the close. The early 
or tusir and the middle or kharif crops suffered from excess of rain 
while the cold weather and other late crops withered from want of 
moisture. Much land prepared for tillage was left unsown and in 
few parts where it was sown the seed did not sprout. In Karda 
Jamkhed and Korti the rainfall was very irregular. It began early 
in June and at first fell moderately, but at the close of the month 1t 
became incessant. In Korti and in part of Karda there was a 

ial failure in July and a total failure im all the three sub- 
ivisions during the first fifteen days of August. This break was 
followed by excessive rain which injured the early crop in Jdimkhed 
and Vasundra and put a stop to late sowing. This was followed by 
another term of complete drought. In Karda and Jamkhed there 
were some showers, but they were of no use though in Korti the 
November rains proved of some benefit. The general results of 
the season were far from satisfactory. The crops had suffered 
considerably and much land wasthrown up. Watered lands yielded 
well. Public health was generally | Cholera, but not of a 
ecially fatal type, prevailed during the first three months in 
Jk khed, Karda, and Kotri. Cattle disease was also prevalent. 
The collections fell from £82,865 to £70,984 (Rs. 8,28,650 - 
Rs. 7,09,840), £15,291 (Rs. 1,52,910) were remitted, and £16 
(Re. 150) were left outstanding. Indian millet or jviri prices fell 
from 62 to 78 pounds the rupee, 

The season of 1852-53 was very favourable and public health 
was generally good. The collections rose from £70,984 to £79,495 
(Rs. 7,09,840 Rs. 7,94,950), £2091 (Rs. 20,910) were remitted and 
£3 (Rs. 30) left outstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 78 to 79 
pounds the rupee. 

The rains of 1853-54 were very scanty. There was a 
considerable fall in the land revenue especially in Patoda. Both 
for the early and the late crops remissions had to be granted. 
Rahuri and Nevisa also suffered but the failure was small compared 
with Pétoda. The collections fell from £79,495 to £79,350 
(Rs.7,94,950- Rs.7,93,550), £10,470 (Rs. 1,04,700) were remitted 
and £6 (Rs. 60) left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 79 
to 48 pounds the rupee. 

The rains of 1854-55 did not set in till late in July and even then 
the fall was not sufficient. Bdjri failed or at best was below the 
average. The latter rains were abundant. ‘Towards the close of 
August heavy showers began to fall and continued with short 
intermussions till the end of October. In November also the rain 
was éxcessive. The millet suffered greatly and in places was 
destroyed. On the other hand the October and November rain was 
excellent for the late crops which yielded a full harvest. The 

collections rose from £79,355 to £93,628 (Rs.'7,93,550- Rs. 9,36,280), 
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£668 (Rs. 6680) were remitted and £2 (Rs. 20) left outstanding, 
Indian millet prices fell from 48 to 55 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1855-56 varied in different sub-divisions. In 
most the crops were fair, but in the central tract’ enclosed by Patoda, 
Neviisa, Sinnar, Sangamuer, and Rahuri, the late rains entirely 
failed and the crops came to nothing. Eight villages in Pitoda 
and Nevisa and thirty in Sangamner and Rahouri were inspected 
and remissions granted. The outturn of many other fields was 
flso much below the average; but the damage was not such 
as to call for remission. For want of rain in the beginning of June 
very little of the early or tusdr crop was sown, and the middle 
or kherif sowing was only about a quarter of its full extent. 
Late crops were sown in most of the ‘land that was left fallow 
but the crop was only partial, Grain was rather scarce as larg 
exports had been made to Sholipur, Public health was generally 
good. The collection rose from £93,628 to £100,057 (Rs. 9,36,280- 

. 10,00,570), £3765 (Rs. 37,650) were remitted and £45 (Rs. 450) 
left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 55 to 51 pounds 
the rupee, 

1856-57 was anaverage season. In Sheygaon and Jaémkhed the 
rainfall was abundant and the crops excellent; in Nagar, Akola, 
Korti, Patoda, and Nevasa the crops were on the whole good with 
some partial failures, and in Karda, Sac rece and Rahuri the season 
was bad. Both the early and the late crops failed almost entirely. 
In Karda especially the loss was extensive and remissions 
Were necessary. Public health was generally good. ‘There was no 
epidemic of any sort and no cattle disease. The collections rose 
from £100,057 to £106,369 (Rs. 10,00,570 - Rs. 10,683,690), £1774 
(Rs. 17,740) were remitted and nothing was left outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 51 to 59 pounds the rupee. 

1857-58 was an average season, A long and threatening 
drought in the middle of the rains was followed by an abundant 
and seasonable fall in the latter part of the season. Akola 
Réhuri and Karda had the best harvests. In Nagar Korti and 
Jiémkhed the season was on the whole fair though the middle or 
kharif crops suffered for want of rain. In Nevasa and Shevgaon 
the season was tolerably favourable. The rains set in late and 
injured the early crops. The late rains were plentiful and 
seasonable, and the late crops were good. In Sangamner and 
Rihuri the middle or kharif sowing was late, but the rains were 
abundant and the crops excellent. The late crops were also good. 
Tn Patoda the season was fair. The crops suffered no injury and 
the Government revenue remained unaffected. Throughout the 
district public health was good, The collections rose from 
£106,369 to £112,345 (Rs. 10,63,690-Rs. 11,23,450), £440 (Rs, 4400) 
were remitted and nothing was left outstandmg Indian millet 
prices rose from 59 to 53 pounds the rupee. 

1858-59 had an abundant and well timed rainfall. In Nagar 
and Karda the season was an ordinary one. Both the early and 
the late crops suffered slightly from want of rain, but there was no 
distress. The season was above the average in Nevisa, Shevgaon, 
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and Pitoda. In the first two sub-divisions the early rains were 
somewhat scanty and the middle or kharif crops suffered to some 
extent. But the latter rains were abundant and the outturn of the 
late crops was excellent. In Pétoda the middle rei good and 
the late crop a failure. In Korti and Jamkhed the rains failed 
and the harvest was poor. Public health was generally gene The 
collections rose from £112,345 to £113,622 (Rs. 11,23,450- 
Rs. 11,36,220), £53 (Rs. 530) were remitted and nothing was left 
outstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 53 to 66 pounds the rupee. 

1859-60 was a favourable season. The tillage area rose from 
2,191,106 to 22,45,909 acres and the collections rose from £113,622 
to £114,465 (Rs. 11,36,220- Rs. 11,44,650), £38 (Rs. 380) were 
remitted and nothing was left outstanding. Indian millet rupee 
prices rose from 66 to 58 pounds. 

1860-61 was a favourable season. The tillage area fell from 
2,245,909 to 2,199,611 acres, the collections rose from £114,465 to 
£115,143 (Rs. 11,44,650 - Rs. 11,51,430), £51 (Rs. 510) were remitted 
and nothing was left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 
58 to 50 pounds the rupee. 


1861-62 had a favourable rainfall and the crops were good. Public 
health was generally good ; cattle disease prevailed to some extent 
in a few places. The tillage area rose from 2,199,611 to 2,300,288 
acres and the collections from £115,143 to £125,111 (Rs. 11,51,430- 
Rs. 12,51,110), £399 (Rs. 3990) were remitted and £349 (Rs. 3490) 
i outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 50 to 29 pounds 

e rupee. 


1862-63 was an unfavourable season, The early rains failed, 
and there was a great scarcity of water. The mi dle or kharif 
crops suffered greatly from want of rain and yielded a scanty out- 
turn. Late in the season, in September and October, copious 
showers fell. Every field that had been fallow was sown with 
cold weather crops. Public health was generally good, but the 
failure of the early rains was so complete that large numbers of 
cattle died. The tillage area rose from 2,300,288 to 2,328,244 acres 
and the collections from £125,111 to £127,094 (Rs. 12,51,110- 
Rs. 12,70,940), £294 (Rs. 2940) were remitted and £2 (Rs. 20) left 
outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 29 to 21 pounds the 
rupee, 

The rainfall of 1863-64 was scanty in the beginning and plenti- 
ful and seasonable towards the close. In Karjat and Sirur both 
the early and the late rains were short. Yet on the whole the 
Season was an average one with a moderate outturn of crops. 
Public health was not good, cholera being prevalent. Cattle 

i also prevailed, but the mortality was trifling. The tillage 
area rose from 2,328,244 to 2,394,659 acres and the collections 
from £127,094 to £133,025 (Rs. 12,70,940 - Rs. 13,30,250), £781 
(Rs. 7810) were remitted and £9 (Rs. 90) left outstanding. Indian 
millet prices fell from 21 to 22 pounds the rupee. 


In 1864-65 the early rainfall was excellent but the late fall was 
scanty and the late crops suffered, Still the yield of the season both 
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early and late was up to the average. Publichealthwas good. The 
tillage area rose from 2,394,659 to 2,443,624 acres and the col- 
lections from £133,025 to £136,473 (Rs. 13,30,250 - Rs, 13,64,730), 
£558 (Rs. 5580) were remitted and £2 (Rs. 20) left outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 22 to 41 pounds the rupee. 


In 1865-66 the rainfall though not seasonable was generally suffi- 
cient. Both early and late harvests were fair. Except slight cholera 
and cattle disease health was good. The tillage area rose from 
2,443,624 to 2,494,443 acres and the collections from £136,473 
to £146,311 (Rs. 13,64,730 - Rs. 14,63,110), £64 (Rs. 640) were 
remitted, ‘and £61 (Rs. 610) left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
rose from 41 to 36 pounds the rupee. 

In 1866-67 the rainfall was barely sufficient. The middle or 
kharif crops were average in eight of the sub-divisions and in 
the rest they were much below the average. Only in three sub- 
divisions did the late crops prosper. In most other sub-divisions 
want of rain reduced the outturn to about one-half the usual 
Still enough of grain for home use was secured. The chief bad 
effect of the want of rain was a great scarcity of drinking water. 
Public health was generally good. The ti ares from 
2,494,443 to 2,422,797 acres and the collections from £146,311 
to £136,980 (Rs. 14,63,110 - Rs. 13,69,800), £145 (Rs. 1450) were 
remitted, and nothing was left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
rose from 36 to 25 pounds the rupee. 


The season of 1867-68 was favourable everywhere except in Sévar- 
gaon where want of rain caused considerable loss. The tillage area 
rose from 2,422,797 to 2,430,146 acres and the collections from 
£136,980 to £138,429 (Rs. 13,69,800- Rs, 13,84,290), £111 (Rs. 1110) 
were remitted and nothing was left outstanding. Indian millet 
prices fell from 25 to 45 pounds the rupee. 


In 1868-69 the rainfall was very irregular. In Jémkhed, Karjat, 
Kopargaon, and Sangamner the kharif crops yielded an a 
harvest. In other sub-divisions the early crops suffered much 
from want of rain and in some they failed entirely. The almost 
total failure of the October and November rains was fatal to the 
late harvest. The failure of the late rain caused a widespread 
scarcity of water. Cholera prevailed to some extent, but on the 
whole the public health was good. The tillage area rose from 
2,430,146 to 2,437,630 acres, the collections fell from £138,429 to 
£134,131 (Rs. 1,384,290 - Rs. 13,41,310), £3980 (Rs. 39,800) were 
remitted, and £152 (Rs. 1520) left outstanding. Indian millet 
prices rose from 45 to 25 pounds the rupee. 


The season of 1869-70 was favourable, both the early and the 
late harvests being excellent. Public health was good and cattle 
were fairly free from disease. The tillage area rose from 2,437,630 
to 2,448,585 acres and the collections from £134,131 to £136,331 
(Rs. 13,41,310 - Rs. 13,63,310), £494 (Rs. 4940) were remitted and 
£44 (Rs. 440) left outstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 25 
to 30 pounds the rupee. 


In 1870-71 the rainfall was rather excessive in the early part 
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of the season and inj the kharif crops. Later on it was 
more seasonable and gave hopes of an excellent late harvest. 
Public health was generally good. The tillage area rose from 
2,448,585 to 2,467,638 acres and the collections from £136,331 
to £137,599 (Rs. 13,63,310 - Rs. 13,75,990), £46 (Rs. 460) were 
remitted and £16 (Rs. 160) left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
fell from 30 to 45 pounds the rupee. 


The season of 1871-72 was very unfavourable. The early rains 
were scanty and unseasonable, except in Parner and Akola kharif 
sowing was limited to a few fields. Some showers in € 
tempted the sowing of late crops. But the rain was partial and in 
tracts along the banks of the vari it never fell. Even in the 
most fortunate parts of the district the crop was not more than 
half crop. In parts where the rains failed ——e did much 
save the harvest. The last year’s plentiful rains had left the wells 
and ponds full. The Lakh canal and the Bhatodi lake were 

ial service. Still so great was the scarcity that many cattle 
ed from want of fodder or left the district in search of esr 
Considerable numbers of husbandmen and labourers also the 
district in search of work and food. This was particularly the case in 
Sangamner, Kopargaon, Nevisa, and Shevgaon. Cholera prevailed 
to some extent, but public health was on the whole good. The 
tillage area fell from 2,467,638 to 2,467,545 acres and the col- 
lections from £137,599 to £125,860 (Rs.13,75,990 - Rs.12,58,600), 
£4690 (Rs. 46,900) were remitted and £4983 (Rs. 49,830) left 
outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 45 to $2 pounds the 
rupee. | 

The early rains of 1872-73 were seasonable and favourable. More 
land than usual was given to ae though heavy rain in 
August and September caused some damage the harvest was on the 
whole good. e late or rabi harvest was also above the average. 
The supply of water during the season was abundant, and and 
other fodder was plentiful. Public health was good thou i cholera 
The tillage 


ee 


prevailed to aslight extent. There was no cattle disease. 
area fell from 2,467,545 to 2,455,544 acres and the collections 
rose from £125,860 to £135,356 (Rs. 12,58,600-Rs. 13,53,560), £209 
(Rs. 2090) were remitted and £296 (Rs. 2960) left outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 32 to 41 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1873-74 was most favourable. The rains set in 
well and the kharif crops were sown in good time, and noe they 
suffered from a long stretch of dry weather in August, the harvest 
was above the average. The late crops were also on the whole 
Meee Fodder was abundant and the water-supply sufficient. 

ublic health was generally good. The tillage area fell from 
2,455,544 to 2,448,749 acres, and the collections from £135,356 
to eng’ Sons ce ees ae 13,40,390), £83 (Rs. 830) were 
remitted, and £302 eft outstanding, ian millet prices 
fell from 41 to 67 dia aanes eesrS : 

In 1874-75 the rainfall was on the whole rather too heavy. 
The ontturn of the early or tusdr harvest was on the whole 


_— 
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good, and the middle or kharif harvest cape in places it suffered 
m rain was at least average. The yield of the late or rabi crops 
was also fair. During the whole season the supply of water was 
abundant. Public health was good, but cattle disease prevailed in 
some parts of Parner, Rahuri, and Kopargaon. The tillage area fell 
from 2,448,749 to 2,432,354 acres and the collections from £134,039 
to £132,738 (Rs 13,40,390 - Rs, 1,327,380), £2117 (Rs.1170) were 
remitted and £7 (Rs. 70) left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
fell from 67 to 81 pounds the rupee. 


In 1875-76 the rainfall was at first scanty and then unseasonable. 
In Nagar, Jamkhed, Shevgaon, and Akola the early or tusdr harvest 
was middling, and in Parner, Shrigonda, Nevdsa, Karjat, and Kopar- 
Pes it was an almost complete failure. The kharif sowings were 

elayed from want of rain and the crops suffered seriously from 
excessive rain at the close of the season. The late or rabi crop was 
on the whole satisfactory. The water-supply was abundant. Public 
health was not good. Cholera was prevalent and a form of cattle 
disease called dendalia caused considerable loss in Pérner, Rahuri, 
and Akola. The tillage area fell from 2,432,354 to 2,418,593 acres 
and the collections from £132,738 to £132,110 (Rs. 13,27,380 - 
Rs.13,21,100), £1621 (Rs. 16,210) were remitted and £244 (Rs. 2440) 
left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from &1 to 66 pounds the 
rupee. 

In 1876-77 the rainfall was very scanty. The kharif crops failed 
almost entirely in Karjat and Shrigonda. In Nagar, Pérner, 
Jamkhed, Akola, Réhuri, Kopargaon, and Sangamner, the cro 
were saved from destruction by occasional slight showers. 
Jaimkhed and Akola the outtarn amounted to seven annag in the 
ps in Kopargaon to six annas, in Nagar to five annas, in 
Parner and Sungamner to three,and in Réhari to two. Nevdsa and 
Shevgaon alone enjoyed a fair harvest. The later rains failed 
generally. Rabi crops were sown over a limited area, but except in 
Nevdsa and Shevgaon, their return was much below the average. 
The scarcity of fodder was so great that cattle had to be sent 
out of the district. The season was one of famine. Relief works 
were opened in the worst sub-divisions and employment found for 
large numbers of the destitute. Public health was good though 
scattered cases of cholera occurred. The tillage area fell from 
2,418,593 to 2,407,660 acres and the collections from £132,110 
to £87,248 (Rs. 13,21,100-Rs. 8,72,480), £13,174 (Rs. 1,31,740) were 
remitted and £35,126 (Rs. 3,51,260) left outstanding. Indian 
millet prices rose from 66 to 34 pounds the rupee. 

The rains of 1877-78 opened well. But the first fall was followed 
by a break which lasted nearly to the close of August. The early 
crops suffered severely, and further damage was done by excessive 
rain late in the season. The cold weather harvest was good. There 
was much sickness and distress. Cholera, small-pox, and fever 
prevailed, and were fatal in a large number of cases. Many of the 
cattle that left the district in search of fodder never returned. The 
tillage area fell from 2,407,660 to 2,401,589 acres, while the 
collections rose from £87,248 to £98,841 (Rs. 8,72,480 - Rs. 9,885,410). 

8 772—70 
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No remissions were granted, but £36,619 (Rs. 3,66,190) were left 
outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 34 to 19 pounds the 
rupee. 

The season of 1878-79 was moderate. Heavy and unceasing rain 
harmed the early crops and locusts added to the loss. The late 
suffered from want of late rain and from rats. Cholera and fever 
were prevalent. The tillage area rose from 2,401,589 to 2,415,167 
acres and the collections from £98,841 to £118,599 (Rs. 9,88,410- 
Rs. 11,85,990) ; no remissions were granted, but £17,660 (Rs. 
1,76,600) were left outstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 19 
to 21 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1879-80 was on the whole favourable though both 
the early andlate harvests were below the ave Fodder was 

good and plentiful and except for stray cases of cholera and cattle 

isease the year was healthy. The tillage area fell from 2,415,167 
to 2,277,538 acres and the collections rose from £118,599 to £123,241 
(Rs 11,85,990-Rs. 12,832,410), £9 (Rs.90) were remitted and £7709 
(Rs. 77,090) were left outstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 
21 to 23 pounds the rupee. 

In 1880-81 the season was not favourable. The rainfall was little 
below and in some places it was above the average, but it was not 
seasonable, The early crops were in places ve poor; the late crops 
were better, but were not up tothe average. Fodder was scarce, but 
imports by the Dhond-Manméd railway kept grainabundant. Prices 
were very low, bdjri and jedri selling at less than half the price of 
the previous year, Public health was good during almost the 
whole year. Some cases of cholera occurred in September and 
December, and a severe outbreak of that disease began in June. 
The tillage area fell from 2,277,538 to 2,267,346 acres and the collec- 
tions rose from £123,241 to £123,964 (Rs. 12,32,410 - Rs. 12,39,640) ; 
no remissions were granted, but £12,651 (Rs. 1 26,510) left outstand- 
ing. Indian millet prices fell from 23 to 41 pounds the rupee. 


In 1881-82 the rainfall was unusually variable. In some sub-divi- 
sions it was above the average and in some it was little below the 
average, in others the deficiency was so serious as to cause distress. 
The early harvest in Karjat, J&imkhed, and Shevgaon was from fiths 
tof§ths, and the late harvest in Karjat, Jémkhed, Shevgaon, and 
Shrigonda was from }4ths to tiths. In Réhuri, Sangamner, and 
Kopargaon the early harvest was Toths to yths and the late };ths 
to ygths. In Réburi and Kopargaon few earl crops were sown ; 
in the greater part of Kopargaon there was no late harvest and in 
the rest it was miserably poor, During the greater part of the year 
me was cheaper even than in the year before. A grant of £5000 

Rs. 50,000) was made from Provincial Funds to provide employment 
for all inneed. A threatened water famine was peed the 
sinking and repairing of wells, for which an allotment of 21500 
(Rs. 15,000) was made. Cholera prevailed from time to time in all 
the sub-divisions, and in some it was rticularly deadly. In other 
respects the year was healthy. The t lage area rose from 2,267,346 
to 2,278,125 acres and the collections fell from £123,964 to £97,734 
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(Rs. 12,359,640 - Rs, 9,77,340), £22,083 (Rs.2,20,880) were remitted 
and £18,110(Rs. 1,581,100) left outstanding. Indian millet prices fell 
from 41 to 72 pounds the rupee. 

In 1882-83 the rainfall was in some sub-divisions above and in 
others below the average, but it was generally sufficient and 
seasonable, The early crops were seriously injured by. ees in 
four sub-divisions and toa less extent in two others. The late crops 
were generally good, but owing to fear of injury from locusts a 
smaller area than usual was sown. Cholera prevailed —aahig 
the greater part of the year and in July was very deadly. 
was also an epidemic of small-pox in the town of Ahmadnagar. 
The tillage area rose from 2,278,125 to 2,300,556 acres and the 
collections from £97,734 to £111,055 (Rs.9,77,340 - Rs. 11,10,550), 
£16,484 (Rs, 1,64,840) were remitted and £12,010 (Rs. 1,20,100) 
outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 72 to 56 pounds the 
Fapec, 

The following statement shows the tillage, revenue, and prices 
during the thirty-three years ending 1882-83 : A 
Ahkmadaagar Tillage and Land Revenue, 1850-1883, 
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SECTION V.—ALIENATED VILLAGES, 


The holders of alienated villages are Hindus and Musalmiéns.! 
Of the Hindus some are Brahmans and some are Mardthds. A few 
proprietors live in and manage their villages; others who are employe 
elsewhere or who are men of rank or of | estates manage their 
villages through agents. The estates as a rule are kept in the hands 
of one family. The land is never divided into shares ; where there are 
sharers and onder-sharers the revenue not the land is divided. If the 
estate isa grant in indm for the maintenance of the family, Govern- 
ment occasionally distribute the revenue among the recognised 
sharers. Except villages which belong to persons of high rank as 
Sindia and Holkar, estates are often mortgaged to creditors. Estates 
towhich the summary settlement has been applied have become 
Me property and are liable for sale under civil court decrees. 

illages to which the summary settlement has not been applied may 
also be sold under civil court decrees. What rights the purchaser 
acquires under such sales de on the tenure of the village. If as 
is commonly the case the village is continued in indm only so long 
as any male descendant of a particular person remains, if the 
family dies out, the purchaser at the civil court sale will have to 
give up the village to Government. In few cases are estate or 
jégir lands privately sold, The people and the tillage in neighbour- 
ing alienated and Government villages show no notable difference, 
Holders in alienated villages never have the help of advances or 
tagdé ; on the other hand they are allowed much more freedom and 
much greater delay in paying their rents than in Government 
villages. Most landholders in unsurveyed alienated villages are 
mirdsddrs and pay a fixed rent, the rest are yearly tenants or wpris. 
The mirdeddrs’ payments are generally made subject to a yearly 
pdhani or inspection, when remissions are allowed if the crops are 
poor. Kadim or old indmddrs, that is alienees of land revenve whose 
grants or indms are of older date than the grant of the proprietor 
or in@mddér of the village, pay the Government their original judé 
or quit-rent. The tenants pay their rents in cash and never in 
grain. In alienated villages not under the survey settlement the 
rates vary, but one rupee or two shillings the bigha or about three- 
quarters of an acre, is an ordinary rate for dry crop and &%. or 10s. 
(Rs. 4 or 5) for garden land. "Whore the survey has not been 
introduced, other modes of assessment in use in alienated villages are 
fahkub or standing over, that is withholding the levy of the full 
assessment so long as the land continues in the occupancy of a 
certain tenant ; istava that is a growing assessment after a specified 
period ; and ¢hoka or lamp, a rental levied on a field irrespective of 
its area. Istdva and thoka are uncommon. The usual dry crop acre 
rate of about 2s. Bd. (Re. 1a ligha) is apparently higher than the 
Government rate, but concessions probably reduce it to about the 
same. No arrangements are made to meet the case of a tenant 
improving his field, digging a well in it, or turning it from dry crop 
to rice land. In most cases if a tenant permanently improves the 


* Mr, Elphinston, Collector, 332 of 16th J anuary ISS4. 
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land by sinking a well custom prevents the aliénee from taki 
advantage of the improvement to raise the tenant’s rent. The nae 
generally sets aside rent-free land for the grazing of the vi 
cattle. The tenants at least the hereditary tenants or mi ir 
are the permanent occupants of the land, and so long as they pay the 
rent they are its virtual owners. They may cut timber on their land 
without asking the landlord’s leave. If an alienee, not invested with 
special powers for recovering rent under the Revenue Code, applies to 
the Collector for help to recover his dues, a notice is served and the 
amounts due are recovered by the distress and sale of the defaulter’s 
movable property. Assistance is given in accordance with the survey 
rates where these rates have been introduced, or where the survey 
settlement is not in force, in accordance with the rates prevaalin 
in neighbouring Government villages. The number of application 
for aid against defaulting tenants is not large. 
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a ten years (1818-1827) after the British conquest, to prevent 
sudden and extensive changes, Ahmadnagar with the rest of the 
Deccan was administered under the orders of the Governor in 
Council. A Collector and Political Agent under the orders of the 
Commissioner at Poona was appointed to Abmadnagar, which then 
included the southern half of Nasik. The authority of the Collector and 
Political Agent closely resembled that of the Peshwa’s sarsubhe- 
dérs. His instructions were scrupulously to keep to old usages and 
customs, and to attempt no changes except such as were clearly 
beneficialto the peopleandGovernment. In 1823 amunsif’s court was 
opened at each of the towns of Ahmadnagar, Chindor, Jaémkhed, 
Karda, Nasik, Nevdsa, Patoda, Réhuri, Sangamner, and Sinnar. In 
1827 when most of the ceded Deccan districts were brought under 
the Revised Regulations, Ahmadnagar became the seat of a District 
Judge’s court with jurisdiction extending over Ahmadnagar which 
then included the southern half, and over Khandesh which included 
the northern half, of Nasik. In 1827, in addition to the ten oxineg 
munsif courts, one more munsif court was opened at Korti. In 1849 
when Khandesh was ag iit from the Ahmadnagar Judge's 
jurisdiction, there were, besides the principal sadar amin’s court at 
Ahmadnagar and the sadar amins’ courts at Karda and Nasik, ten 
munsif courts;one of these was placed in each of the towns of 
Ahmadnagar, Chandor, Jamkhed, Nasik, Nevdsa, Patoda, Rahata, 
Réhuri, Sangamner, and Sinnar. In July 1869 Ndsik was made 
@ separate district and separated from the Ahmadnagar Judge’s 
jurisdiction. 

In 1870 the number of courts in Ahmadnagar was six, and the 
number of suits disposed of was 10,185. In 1875 the number of courts 
remained unchanged and the number of suits disposed of was 9640. 
In 1880 the number of courts was twelve, and the number of suits 
doe of was 4248, At present (1884) the district is provided with 
a District Judge and nine sub-judges. Of the nine sub-judges, the 
first class sub-judge of Ahmadnagar, besides special jurisdiction above 
£500 (Rs.5000) over the whole district has ordinary jurisdiction 





’ Details of the administrati of justice und usalmdns Marithas 
given in the Nasik and Posoa Statictieal Acomete’ a ) i: 
* Regulation XXIX. of 1827, Preamble. 
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over the Nagar sub-division ; the second classsu ofSan ] 
has charge over the Sangamner sub-division ; the second class 
judge of Nevasa has c over the Nevdsa sub-division ; the 
class sub-judge of Réhuri and Parner has charge over the i 
and Parner sub-divisions having acourt at Réhuri and another at 
Parner ; the second class wabsedce of Shrigonda has charge over the 
Shrigonda sub-division; the second class sub-judge of Kada and 
Karjat has charge over the Jémkhed and Karjat sub-divisions having 

nd 





a court at Kada and another at Karjat ; the second class snb-judge 
of Shevgaon has reg over the Shevgaon sub-division ; 

class sub-judge of Kopargaon has charge over the Kopargaon 
sub-division ; and the second class sub-judge of Akola has charge over 
the Akola sub-division. 


{ 

The average distance of the Ahmadnagar court from its Re A 
six villages is nineteen miles ; of the Sangamner court twenty miles ; 
of the Nevdsa court sixteen miles ; of the R&huri court fourteen 
miles ; of the Parner court eighteen miles ; of the Shrigonda court 
seventeen miles; of the Kada court thirty-six miles ; of the Karjat 
court seventeen miles ; of the Shevgaon court eighteen miles ; of 
Seen court sixteen miles; and of the ‘Akola court eighteen 
miles. 


Daring the thirteen years ending 1882 the average number of 
suits decided was 7826, In 1870 the total was 10,185. Dnri 

the three years ending 1873, the total rose from 8739 in 1871 to 
10,903 in 1878. For the next four years the returns show a 
continuous fall from 10,903 in 1873 to 5710 in 1877. During the 
next two years the total rose to 7041 in 1878 and 8420 in 1879. In 
1880 the total suddenly fell from 8420 to 4248 or a decrease of 
nearly fifty per cent ; in 1881 there was a further fall to 4144. In 
1882 the total was 4997. Of the total numberof cases decided, fifty- 
three per cent have on en avarage been given against the defendant 
in his absence, the lowest being 7°68 in 1882 and the highest 73°01 
in 1872. Except in 1878, when there was a slight fall to 57°25, 
the percentage of cases decided in this wa was above the average 
percentage in the ten years ending 1879 anid: below in the remaining 


three years ; Ahmadnagar Exparte Decrees, 1870-1882. 


Percen- 






Yean. Suita, bd | Yuan. | Suits | Deci- 
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3-98 
6710 | 3805 | 62-43 | Total -»| 101,738 | 60,212 | so-a5 


Of contested cases during this period of thirteen years an ay 
of 17°25 per cent have been decided forthe defendant, the 
varying from 22°16 in 1877 to 13-94 in 1873. In 233 or 4°66 per 
cent of the suits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by putti 
the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property dsimod 
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in 1873 ‘when it was 561 the number of this class of cases 
sd from 132 ont of 4248 in 1880 to 233 ont of 4997 in 1882. 
In 923 or 18-47 per cent of the 1852 decisions, decrees for money 
due were executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of 
these 652 or 13°05 per cent were executed by the sale of immovable 
roperty and 271 or 5:42 per cent by the sale of movable property. 
The number of attachments or sales of imo property varied 
from 4858 in 1873 to 467 in 1881 and of movable property from 
1978 in 1874 to 233 in 1881, During the thirteen years ending 1852 
the number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied 
from 326 in 1871 to thirty-five in 1877. Except in 1871 and 1876 
when there was a slight increase, during the eight years ending 
a the numbers gradually fell from $25 in 1871 to thirty-five in 
1877. During the remaining five years, the number rose from 
thirty-five in 1877 to 216 in 1878, fell to thirty-six in 1880, and 
again rose to 153 in 1882. The following table shows that during 
the same thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners 
varied from 102 in 1870 to fifteen in 1880 and 1851: 
AAmadnagar Civil Prisonera, 1870-1882, 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of the 
district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882: 
Ahmadaager Civil Courts, 1870-1882. 
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In Ahmadnagar, besides the lets registration, there is a 
il 


special branch of registration called Village Registration, which 
works under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. The work of 
ordinary registration employs eleven sub-registrara all of them 
special or full-time officers. One of these sub-registrars is stationed 
at each of the sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to super- 
vision by the Collector as District, Registrar, a special scrutiny 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the Divisional Inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £554 (Rs. 3540) and the c to £472 
(Rs. 4720), thos showing a deficit of £118 (Rs.1180). Of 1464, the 
total number of registrations, 1341 related to immovable property. 
ninety-nine to movable property, and twenty-four were wills. 

1341 documents relating to immovable property, 403 were mortgage 
deeds, 754 deeds of sale, 135 leases, and fifty-nine miscellaneous 
deeds. Incloding £37,344 (Re. 3,735,490) the value of immovable 
property transferred, the total value of property affected by 
registration amounted to £40,052 (Rs. 400,520). Village 
Registration under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act employs 
forty-nine village registrars, all of whom are special or full-time 
officers. Besides the forty-nine village registrars, every sub-registrar 
is also a village registrar within the limits his charge, 
and is responsible for the issue of registration books to village 
registrars and for the monthly accounts of the village offices. 
Under the Decean Agriculturists’ Relief Act a special officer for 
the district called Inspector of Village Registry Offices is appointed 
to examine the village registry offices. In addition to supervision 
by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny under 
the control of the Inspector General of Registration and Sane 
ig carried on by the Divisional Inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts under 
the Decean Agriculturists’ Relief Act for that year amounted to 
£594 (Rs.5940)and the charges to £1074 (Rs. 10,740) ,thus showing a 
deficit of £4830 (Rs. 4800), Of 20,324, the total number of registra- 
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tions 8294 related to immovable property and 12,030 to movable 
property. Of 8294 documents relating to immovable property 2219 
were mortgage deeds, 1165 deeds of sale, twenty-live deeds 
of gift, 4555 leases, and 330 miscellaneons deeds, Including 
£63,400 (Rs. 6,34,000) the value of immovable : 


transferred, the total value of Pog p00) affected by registration 


amounted to £130,090 (Rs. 1 


village registration into the district has prejudioially affected the 
with th 


operations of ordinary registration. Compared e 


figures of 1878-79 those of 1882-83 show a reduction of 2265 or 
nearly sixty-one per cent in the number of registrations, of £471 


(Rs. 4710) or fifty-seven per cent in fees, and of £62,073 (Rs. 6,20,730) 
or nearly sixty-eight per cent in the value of property affected. | 

During the calendar year 1883, sixty vi registrars appointed 
under the Decean Agricultarists’ Dist ket oF 1879 registered 


12,120 documents ; seventy-six conciliatora disposed of 11,232 appli 


cations and under sections 44 and 45 of the Act forwarded 


agreements to courts; twenty-nine village munsifs decided 563. 
cases; and under chapter II of the Act nine sub-judges decided | 


3440 cases. ii 


The Ahmadnagar Arbitration Court was established on the loth ~ 
of June 1876 at the suggestion of a Poona pleader and was called 
the Ahmadnagar Panchayat or Ahmadnagar Court of Juries. The 
institution was managed by a body of five members and had’ 


an establishment of six men on a monthly pay of £3 14s. (Rs. 37). 
The arbitrators received no pay, but to meet the expenses one 


per cent fee was levied on all claims and a service fee of 14d. to 4a. 
(Re, +4,-2) was charged, The fee was subject to increase in oa 
% An additional 


tion to the number of plaintiffs and defendants. 


fee of I4d. (la) for every two miles was charged when the | 
processes were to be seryed outside the town. Subsistence — 
allowance to witnesses was charged at rates fixed by Government. - 


Arbitrators served in turns each for two days ; at the end of their 


term if any case was unfinished the arbitrators were obliged to, 


remain in office until it had been decided. The court worked about} 
eighteen months ending November 1877, during which time 176 suits 


were disposed of by thirty arbitrators, In certain cases the late ». 
judge of the Small Canse Court took objections to the filing of awards, , 
and examined arbitrators as witmesses; arbitrators and townsmen, 


soon ceased to take interest; the 1876-77 famine prevente 


d & 
from filing suits; and thus the court was closed. In 1879 Sir William. 
Wedderburn, the then District Judge, tried to revive the court, 


but the attempt failed, probably owing to the death of ita organizer _ 


and to the want of interest shown by the people. 


At t (1884) twenty-seven officers share the administra i 


tion of criminal justice, Of these, eight, including the District 
Mngistrate, are magistrates of the first class and nineteen are 


magistrates of the second and third classes. Of the magistrates... 


of the first class three are covenanted European civilians, two 


are European nneovenanted civil officers namely the huzur deputy. 


collector and the cantonment magistrate, and three are Natives; 
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of whom one is a district deputy collector and two are mémlat- 
dars exercising first class powers. The District Magistrate has a 
neral supervision over the whole district. In 1883 the District 
istrate decided fifteen original and twenty-seven appeal cases 
and the seven first class magistrates deci 909 hi ar cases. 
Three of the first class magistrates invested with appe powers 
decided eleven appeals against the decisions of ae sone e third 
class magistrates in ir revenue charges. uzur de 
collector has magisterial charge of the town of Ahmadnagar and the 
cantonment magistrate of the cantonment. Except the two mémlat- 
dars exercising first class powers the remaining first class moagie- 
trates exercise magisterial powers over their revenue charges. This 
gives them each an average area of 1962 square miles containing about 
225,842 people. Of magistrates of the second and third classes 
there are nineteen, all of them natives of India. Of these one is a 
member of the native civil service exercising second class powers over 
an aréa of 779 square miles and about 73,701 le. The average 
c of the remaining eighteen second and third class magistrates 
was 327 square miles with a population of 34,195. In 1883 these 
magistrates decided 1333 original cases. Besides their magisterial 
duties these officers exercise revenue powers as mdimlatdérs, mahal- 
karis, or head clerks of mémlatdirs. Besides these magistrates, 
1377 village headmen were entrusted with petty magisterial powers 
under section 14 of the Bombay Village Police Act VIIL of 1867. 
a - whole number eight hold commissions under section 15 of 
the Act, 


The revenue headman or pdtil as a rale performs the duties of a 
police headman and is assisted by one to twenty-four jéglyds or 
watehmen. The patil or headman, asa rule, is a Kunbi and his 
office is hereditary. Pédtile are under the direct orders of the 
District Magistrate, and their nomination and dismissal rest with 
the Commissioner of the division. The jéglyds or watchmen are 

nerally Bhils, Maéngs, and R&moshis, and a few are Mhérs and 

{usalmans. They are paid either in cash or land, and their 
number varies with the population and traffic of the place. At 
Kharda, through which a large quantity of goods passes from 
British territories into the Nizim’s country, the number of jdglyds 
or watchmen is twenty-four. The system of patrol by the district 
police is carried on in the regalar way, each bee having its 
appointed area which is patrolled by the officers and men in charge 
of the post. 


The chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and the con- 
viction of offenders are the neighbourhood of the Nizdm’s country 
to the whole of the east side of the district, the wild hilly and thinly 
populated parts of the Parner and Réhuri sub-divisions, and the 
Akola and Sangamner forest and hilly tracts. Up to 1875 the few 
agrarian offences consisted’ merely of attem wa entry on, and 
cultivation of, lands in dispute to assert o ip. But the cultiva- 
tors then began to be hardpressed for the payment of debts by the 
moneylenders and in desperation they rose against them and 
committed many outrages. The first outbreak was at Kolgaon im 
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Shrigonda, where the villagers assembled before the village Maruti, 
and swore before the god that they would force the Marwir und 
Gujardti moneylenders to give up their bonds and leave their village 
Se pigsee from doing any work for them. Barbers were inter- 
dicted from shaving them, washermen from washing their clothes, 
and Brahmans from writing petitions for them. The villagers then 
went to the moneylenders’ houses, forced them by threats to give their 
bonds, tore the bonds, and dispersed. Similar riots took place im ten 
other vines of Shrigonda, six of Parner, four of Nagar, and one af 
Karjat, and besides actual rioting there were numerous gatherings 
at which actual violence was prevented only by the timely arrival of 
the police or military. Gang robberies are rare. 
any Bhils and Vanjéris, including Laméns who are more oF 
less given to thieving, live in wild and thinly peopled parts of the 
district. In Akola, Kolis are found in great numbers, and in the 
western sub-divisions the number of Rémoshis is so great that 
there is hardly a village which does not contain some of them. 
Besides the resident criminal tribes of the district, there are several 
wild wandering tribes who halt in the district for short periods. __ 
In 1882 the total strength of the district or regular police 
force was 622. Of these, under the District Superintendent, 
two were superior subordinate officers, 106 inferior subordinate 
officers, and twenty-six mounted and 487 foot constables. The 
cost of maintaining this force was for the Superintendent a total 
yearly salary of £858 (Rs. 8580) ; for the subordinate officers on 
yearly salaries of not less than £120 (Rs.1200), and the inferior 
subordinate officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a 
total yearly cost of £3316 (Rs 33,160) and for the foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £5608 (Rs. 56,080), Besides their pay a total 
sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) was yearly allowed for the horse and 
travelling allowances of the Superintendent ; £462 (Rs.4620) for the 
y and travelling allowances of his establishment; £192 (Rs. 1920) 
for the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate officers ; and 
£989 (Rs.9890) a year for contingencies and petty charges, ‘Thus 
the total yearly cost of maintaining the police force amounted to 
£11,666 (Rs. 1,16,660). Of these £11,464 (Rs.1,14,640) were paid 
from provincial funds and £202 (Rs. 2020) from other sources. On 
an area of 6666 square miles and a population of 751,228 these 
figures give one constable for every 10-72 square miles an 
KN yng and a cost of £1 14s. (Rs, 17) to the square mile, oF 
nearly 4d. (23 as.) to cachhead of thepopulation. Ofthe total strength 
of 622, exclusive of the Superintendént, three officers and seventeen 
men were, in 1882, employed as guards at district, central, or subsi- 
diary jails; thirteen officers and seventy-cight men were en 
as guards over treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisomers 
and treasure ; and seventy-nine officers and 337 men were employed 
in the district on other dutiea and ninety-four men were statione 
in towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of the whole number 
exclusive of the Superintendent, 255 were provided with fire-arm®, 
sixty-two with awords or with swords and batons, and B24 were 
provided with batons only; 268, of whom sixty-three were officer 
and 205 men, could read and write. 
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Except the Superintendent who was a European and two officers 
one a Buropean and the others Enrasian, the members of the police 
force were all natives of India. Of these thirty officers and 186 men 
were Muhammadans, nine officers and fourteen men Brihmans, 
seven officers and fifty-one men Rajputs, three officers and eight men 
Ramoshis, and fifty-six officers and 253 men Hindus of other castes. 
One was a Parsi, and one a Christian. 


The returns of offences for the nine years ending 1882 show a total 
of 118 murders, twenty-eight culpable homicides, 115 cases of grievous 
hort, $06 gang and other robberies, and 93,494 other offences. During 
these nine years the total number of offences gave a yearly average 
of 3785 or one offence for every 198 of the population. The num- 
ber of murders varied from five in 1874 to nineteen in 1879 and 
averaged thirteen; culpable homicides varied from one in 1874, 
1875, 1876, and 1881 to eight in 1879 and averaged three; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from five in 1877 and 1878 to twenty-six im 
1882 and averaged thirteen; gang and other robberies varied from 
thirteen in 1875 to sixty in 1877 and averaged thirty-four; and 
other offences varied from 2647 im 1876 to 4756 in 1879 and 
ave $722 or 98°53 per cent of the whole. Of the whole num- 
ber of persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-four per 
cent in 1874 to sixty-nine per cent in 1875 and averaged fifty per cent, 
The percentage of stolen property recovered varied from twenty- 
seven in 1879 and 1881 to sixty-seven in 1876. The details are: 

Ahmadnagar Crime and Police, 1874-1552. 
| Onresces azo Comvecross. 
Yes, | Murder and Attempts to Murder, 
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Almadaagar Crime and Police, 1874-1882—continued. 
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convicts in the Ahmadnagar and the subsidiary jails on the Slat ° 
of December 1882 was of whom seventy-six were males and 
fourteen females. During year 1583, 360 convicts of whom 
320 were males and forty leases were admitted, and 347 of whom > 
309 were males and thirty-eight females were discharged. During 
the year the daily average of prisoners was 102 and at the close” 
of the year the number of convicts was 103 of whom eighty-seven 
were males and sixteen females. Of these forty males and eleven 
females were sentenced to imprisonment for not more than one year; 
sixteen males and one female for over one year and not ah yc 
than two years; eighteen males for more than two 

more than five years; and two sealna weil fivp foloalos ernie eae 

five years and not more than ten years. Ten sales anid fan ieee 
were under sentence of trausportation, The daily average nuns 
of sick was 46. During the year four prisoners died in 

The total ory cost was £903 (Rs. 9030) or an average of £8 176 
(Rs, 884) for each prisoner. 


CHAPTER X. 
FINANCE. 


Tue earliest balance-sheet of the district as at t constituted 
is for 1870-71. Exclusive of £29,666 (Rs. 2,96, ), the adjustment 
on account of alienated lands, the total transactions en in the 
district balance-sheet for 1882-83 amounted under receipts to 
£245,718(Rs. 24,57,180) against £238,070 (Rs. 23,80,700) in 1870-71, 
and under charges to £216,871 (Rs. 21,68,710) inst £268,934 
(Rs. 26,89,340). Leaving aside departmental receipts 
and. payments in return for services rendered, such as post and 
telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1882-83 under all heads 
imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £155,987 
(Rs. 15,59,870),! or, on a population of 751,228, an individual share 
of 4, 2d. (Rs, 2g). During the last thirteen years the Sata | 
changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts an 
charges, 

Land revenue receipts, which form forty-one pions of the entire 
revenue of the district, have fallen from £136,568 to £100,931 
(Rs. 13,65,680- Rs. 10,09,310). Exceptin the ]876-77 famine when they 
amounted to £89,147 (Rs, 8,91,470), they varied between £157,176 
(Rs. 15,71,760) in 1878-79 and £100,931 (Rs. 10,09,310) in 1882-83 
and averaged £127,255 (Rs. 12,72,550). Land revenue ¢ have 
fallen from £25,435 to £24,346 (Rs. 2,54,350 - Rs. 2,43,460). The 
following statement shows the land revenue collected in each of the 
thirteen years ending the 31st of March 1883: 

Ahmadnagar Land Revenue, 1870-1883. 


Year. Amount, Yuan. | Amount | Yuan | Amount 











£ s 
71 1875-76 ...) 192263 || 1870-80 | 198,789 
IS7L-72 ...| 120,254 || 1876-77 | 80,147 | 1ssOe1 ..) I9s0R2 
| 1872-73...) 148,604 || 1877-78...) 190,660 || 1881-69 | I51.085 
1STS-T4 ...| 136,768 | 1878-79 ..) 157,176 || 1882-83 | 100,901 
| 1876-75 ..| 187,427 
: 





Stamp receipts have fallen from £27,180 to £9370 (Rs.2,71,800- 
Rs. 93,700), and charges from £1032 to £317 (Rs. 10,320-Rs. 3170). 


Se i reer Le ae 
* This total includes the following items : £116,101 land revenu i 


1 ¢, CXcise, assessed 
taxes, and forests ; £10,660 stamps, justice, and option, £1249 education and 
Police ; £27,977 local and municipal funds ; total £155,987. 
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This is due toa considerable decrease in moneylending transactions, 
the introduction of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and a 
consequent decrease in litigation. ‘he following statement shows 
the stamp revenue collected in each of the thirteen years ending the 
Slst of March 1885: 

Abmadnagar Stamp Revenue, 1870-1353. 








During the five years ending 1876-77 the tacks ~arly excise 
revenue of Ahmadnagar amounted to £2980 (Rs.29,300). In 
1877-78 it rose to £3376 (Rs. 33,760), but in 1878-79 fell to £2852 
(Rs. 28,520). In 1878-79 and 1879-80 it amounted to £3240 
(Rs. 32,490) and £3022 (Rs. $0,220) respectively. Since 1880-81 the 
revenue has been steadily increasing, amounting at present (1684) to 
more than £6500 (Rs. 65,000). The chief source of revenue is the 
manufacture and sale of country spirit and toddy. Before 1878-79 
the farms were sold yearly for lump sums, but since 1878-79 the 
exclusive privilege of manufactoring and selling country spirit h 
been farmed to a single individual, on his guaranteeing a minim 
revenue of £2100 (Rs, 21,000) to be paid in the shape of still-head 
duty at the rate of 5s.(Rs.24) the gallon of spirit 25° under proof 
and $s. 4d, (Rs.1%) the gallon 50° under proof, manufactured 
and issued from a central distillery at Ahmadnagar under the 
supervision of an inspector appointed by Government. This system 
was to continue in force till the Ist of August 1884 when the 
Ahmadnagar distillery was to be closed, and lquor was to be 
supplied to the district from the central distillery at Poona. There 
are fifteen shops in the district for the sale of country spirit, which 
produce a revenue of £5800 (Rs. 58,000). There are nine todd 
shops which yielded in 1882-83 a revenue of £710 (Rs. 7100). "k 
tax of Ga. (Rs.3) on every brab palm and of 2s. (Re.1) on every date 
palm tapped also yielded a revenue of £148 (Rs. 1480), There 
are eighteen shops for the sale of European liquor which pa 
yearly for licenses £95 (Rs,.950). The cultivation of the hemp plant 
which produces the intoxicating drugs called Lhdng and ganja 15 
largely carried on. More than seventy tons (2000 mans) of pone 
is yearly exported from the district, a fee of 10s, (Rs.5) bet 
charged for every seven hundredweight (10 mans) r i 
Fees for licenses for retail sale amount to about £160 (Re. 1600) a 
year. 

Law and Justice receipts have fallen from £1253 (Rs. 12,530) in 
1870-71 to £672 (Rs. 6720), and charges have risen from £14,475 
(Rs. 1,44,750) in 1870-71 to £28,612 (Rs. 2,86,120) in 1882-83. 
The rise im expenditure is due to an increase in the number and 
pay of the officers and establishments. 
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Forest receipts have risen from £2616 (Rs. 26,160) in 1870-71 to 
£5771 (Rs. 57,710) in 1882-83 and charges from £363 (Rs. 3630) to 
£3397 (Rs. 33,970). | 

The followiag table shows the amounts realized from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 and 1882-83. The variety 
of she and incidence prevents any satisfactory comparison of the 
results : 


Akmadnagar Assessed Taxes, 1570-1882. 





Military charges have fallen from £95,273 (Rs. 9,52,7530) in 
1870-71 to £40,653 (Rs. 4,06,530) in 1882-83, 

Registration receipts have fallen from £1641 (Rs. 16,410) in 
1870-71 to £618 (Rs.6180) in 1882-83, and charges have risen from 
£1089 (Rs. 10,890) to £1230 (Rs. 12,300), 

Education receipts have fallen from £4748 (Rs. 47,430) in 
1870-71 to £509 (Rs. 5090) in 1882-83, and charges have risen from 
£2065 (Rs. 20,650) to £2232 (Rs. 22,320), 

Police receipts have risen from £302 (Rs. 3020) in 1870-71 to 
£740 (Rs. 7400) in 1882-83 and charges from £12,516 (Rs. 1,25,160) 
to £15,545 (Rs. 1,55,450). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £38,383 (Rs. 3,83,830) in 
1870-71 to £99,572 (Rs. 9,95,720) in 1882-83 and transfer expenditure 
has fallen from £57,175 (Rs.5,71,750) to £44,668 (Rs. 446,680). 

In the following balance sheet the figures shown in black on both 
sides of the 1870-71 and 1882-88 accounts are both adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item of £29,666 (Rs, 2,96,660) against 
£31,125 (Rs. 3,11,250) in 1870-71 represents the additional reyenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On 
the debit side the items of £5246 (Rs. 52,460) in 1882-83 against 
£6759 (Rs. 67,590) in 1870-71 under Land Revenue and £809 
(Rs. 8090) in 1882-83 against £347 (Rs. 3470) in 1870-71 under 
police are rentals of the lands granted for service to village headmen 
and watchmen. The item of £23,611 (Rs. 2,356,110) in 1882-83 
against £24,019 (Re. 2,40,190) in 1870-71 shown under allowances 
and assignments represents the rental of lands granted to hereditary 
officers whose services have been dispensed with and of religious 
and charitable land grants :? 


1 Cash allowances to village and district officers who render service are treated aa 
actual charges and debited to land revenue, 
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REvESUE OTHER THAN IMPERIAL. 


Since 1863 district local funds have been collected to promote rural 
education, and to supply roads, wells, rest-houses, dispensaries, and 
other useful works. In 1882-83 the receipts amounted to £20,347 
(Rs. 2,03,470) and the expenditure to £14,158 (Rs. 1,41,580), The 
local fund revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of 
one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. In 1882-53 
the special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road 
fnnd and the rest as a school fond yielded a revenue of £5685 
(Rs. 86,850). The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, a ferry 
fund, a cattle-pound fond, and a school-fee fund, yielded £2868 
(Rs, 28,680). Government and private contributions amounted to 
£8752 (Rs. 87,520); and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue amounted to £40 (Rs, 400). This revenue is 
administered by district aud sub-divisional committees partly of 
official and Ei of private members. The district committees 
consist of the Collector, the assistant and deputy collectors, the 
executive engineer, and education inspector as official, and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and six landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committees consist of an 
assistant collector, the mamlatddr, a pans works officer, and the 
deputy education inspector as official, and the proprietor of an 
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alienated village and three landholders as non-official members, 

The sub-divisional committees bring their requirements to the 

notice of the district committee who prepare the budget. For 

administrative purposes the district local funds are divided into 

two sections, one set apart for public works the other for instruction. 

The receipts and disbursements during the year 1882-83 were: 
Ahmadnagar Local Funds, 1888-83. 





Total ... emo | 


There are three municipalities at Ahmadnagar, Bhingér, and 
Sangamner. Of these the Ahmadnagar municipality is a city 
municipality, and those at Bhingir and Sangamner are town 
municipalities. The Ahmadnagar city manicipality is administered 
by a body of commissioners with the Collector as president. The 
town municipalities at Bhingir and Sangamner are administered by 
& body of commissioners with the Collector as president and the 
assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as yice- 
president. In 1882-83 the district municipal revenues amounted to 
£7630 (Rs. 76,300), of which £2838 (Rs. 28,380) were from octroj 
dues, £1026 (Rs. 10,260) from house tax, and £3766 (Rs. 37,660) 
from miscellaneous sources. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 31st 


of March 1883: 
Ahmednagar Municipal Details, 1882.93. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


In 1882-83 there were 253 Government schools or an average of 
one school for every 5°45 inhabited villages with 13,674 names and 
an average attendance of 9714 or 482 per cent of 201,285, the 
whole population between six and fourteen years of age. 


Under the Director of Public Instruction and the Educational 
tor North-East Division, the schooling of the district was 
condacted by a local staff 419 strong. Of these one wasa ered 
educational inspector drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs, 1800) 
with general charge over all the saint of the district except the 
high school and four anglo-vernacular schools, one an assist- 
ant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly pay of £90 
(Rs, 900), and the rest were masters and assistant masters with 
yearly salaries ranging from £6 to £240 (Rs. 60 - 2400). 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total nditure on 
account of Cake eaheols amounted to £7405 (Rs. 74,050), of which 
£2484 (Rs, 24,840) were paid by Government and £4921 (Rs. 49,210) 
from local and other funds. 


In 243 of 253 the total number of schools, Marathi only was 
taught and in three Hindustdni. In six of the rest instruction was 
given both in English and Marathi; and one was a high school 
teaching English and two classical languages, Sanskrit and Persian, 
up to the standard required to pass the University entrance test 
examination, Of the 243 Marathi schools 225 were for boys and 
eighteen for girls. 


* Before the Board of Education commenced operations in 1840, 
there were a few indigenous elementary schools scattered over 
the district, which were mostly conducted by Brahmans. But more 
than ninety per cent of the villages were without schools. The 
Board of Education opened elementary schools in most of the large 
villages and in 1850 there were thirty of these institutions attended 
by 1727 pupils. In 1855, when the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was constituted, the organization of these schools was greatly 
improved, From 1863, when the voluntary education cess was 
first levied, the extension of primary education was vigorously 
taken in hand; and in 1872-78 the enacanent was maintaining 


196 schools of this class attended by 8682 scholars. In 1882-83 — 


there were 249 local-cess schools under the supervision of the 





* Contributed by Mr. H. P. Jacob, Educational Inspector North-East Division. 
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Local Fond committees and of the Educational Department which 
were attended by 13,402 pupils, Of these 234 were day-schools, 
five night-schools, three Hindustini schools, and seven free or 
low-caste schools. All these schools are well organized, and are 
highly valued both by the town and village people. Sixty-four 
of the teachers have gone through a special course of mstruction 
at the Poona Training College and almost all the masters of the 
village schools have qualified at some public examination. Definite 
standards of instruction and examination have been in force since 
1866, and the highest vernacular standard qualifies for- admission 
to the lower grades of the public service. Classes for instruction im 
drawing and practical agriculture have been recently established at 
Ahmadnagar in connection with the primary schools in that city. 
All the larger schools in the district are well housed and they are 
also fully equipped with the requisite apparatus of instruction, 
such as form and colour boxes, terrestrial globes, wall-maps, and 
pictures. The schools are also provided with small libraries 
which are from time to time supplied with new books presented 
to them by the Director of Public Instruction or by the District 
Committees. wd 

There were also at the end of 1852-83 fifty-eight schools aided by 
the Department of Public Instruction or by the Local Fund Com- 
mittee, fifty-four being for boys and four for girls. They were 
attended by 1257 pupils. Of these fifty-eight schools, fifty-four 
were maintained by Christian missionary societies and four by 
indigenous schoolmasters. The majority of these schools were 
located in the Ahmadnagar, Nevdsa, Rahuri, Parner, and Sangam- 
ner sub-divisions. The aggregate number of pupils on the rolls at 
the end of 1882-83 was 1257 with an average attendance of 1016 
pupils. One of these fifty-eight schools was a high school main- 
tained by the American Mission and attended by fifty-six pupils 
of whom on an average thirty-two attended regularly. Another 
was an anglo-vernacular school maintained by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel with fifty-nine pupils on the rolls and an 
average attendance of fifty-one. The tuition fees in the high school 
range from 2s. to da. Gd. (Rs. 1-1}) a month. In the anglo- 
vernacular school which is also a boarding-school no fees are charged. 
The average total cost of instructing each pupil was £12 12s. 
(Rs. 126) m the high school and £4 4s, (Rs. 42) in the anglo- 
vernacular school. The cost of instructing each pupil in the boys 
vernacular schools maintained by the missionary societies was 16s. 
(Rs. 8) and in the girls schools £1 18s. (Rs. 19). ‘The mission 
schools are chiefly maintained for Hindus of the lowest castes and 
the children of native converts. The mission high school at Ahmad- 
nagar teaches op to the matriculation standard, and the anglo- 
vernacular school up to the third anglo-yernacular standard. The 
teaching in the vernacular schools aims at nothing beyond the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and cyphering. Most of the mission 
schools have been but recently established, but the boarding school 
for native girls maintained at Ahmadnagar by the ‘Aimerican Msaaioa 
was founded as far back as 1540, 
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Besides the Government and aided schools there were ninety-six 
ivate elementary schools which received no aid from public 
nds, but were under the inspection of the department or of the 
District Committee. They were attended by 2012 pupils. Almost 
all of these are secular schools maintained by and for Hindus. Few, 
if any of them, can trace back their existence beyond the third 
generation, while many are known to have been very recentl 
opened. ‘The schools are usually held in the houses of ric 
men. Occasionally a private house is lent by the villagers rent-free 
or the school is accommodated in the village chévdi or in a temple 
or mosque. They are open to all except the lowest classes, and are 
chiefly attended by the sons of tradesmen and artisans. Brdhmans 
mostly prefer the cess schools managed by the Educational Depart- 
ment. There are no such schools for girls, and Hindu parents very 
rarely send their daughters to the boys schools. The Mahammadan 
primary schools, on the other hand, are freely attended by children 
of both sexes, though the boys are the more numerous. 
medium of instruction is Marathi in the Hindu schools. Many 
schools teach only writing, others writing and multiplication tables ; 
but many town-schools conform to the departmental standards 
of instruction. Hach morning at about six the schoolmaster, 
who is in some cases a Brahman and the priest of many of the 
families whose children attend the school, goes round the village 
and collects his pupils. For the first half hour a bhupdli or invoca- 
tion to the Sun, Sarasvati, Ganpati, or some other deity, is chanted 
by the whole school. After this the boys, who can write, trace the 
letters of their hittds or copy-slips with a dry pen, the object of this 
exercise being to give free play to the fingers and wrist and to 
accustom them to the sweep of the letters. When the tracing 
lesson is over, the boys begin to write copies; and the youngest 
children who have been hitherto merely looking on are taken in 
hand either by the master’s son or by one of the elder pupils, 
The master himself generally confines his attention to one or two 
of the oldest pupils and to those whose instruction he has stipulated 
to finish within a given time. All the pupils are seated in one 
small room or veranda. The school breaks up about nine or ten, 
and reassembles at two in the afternoon. The concluding lesson 
is given at 4 p.m. For this the boys are ranged in two rows 
faciug each other, while two of the elder pupils stand at one 
end between the two rows and dictate the multiplication-tables, 
step by step, for the rest of the boys to shout after them in 
chorus. When this is over the school is dismissed, and the master 
porronely conducts the younger children to their homes. The 
ys get a holiday on each of the Hindu feasts and fasts, and 
twice a month on Amédvdsya or no-moon day and Paurnima or 
full-moon day. In harvest time many of the raral indigenous 
schools are entirely closed. It is still the practice in some indigenous 
schools, though the custom is rapidly dying out, for the pupils on 
the eve of Amdvdsya and Paurnima to perform the ceremony of 
pitipuja or slate-worship. A quarter of an anna, a betelnut, one 
und (} sher) of grain, a little saffron and turmeric, and a few 
owers, are laid upon the slate of each pupil as offerings to Saras- 
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vati the goddess of learning. Before these each boy reverentl 
bows oe oa then places the slate for a few minutes on i ent 
The master afterwards appropriates the offerings. The indigenous 
i schools have Bs but steadily increased in numbers. 
There is also a general improvement observable in their management 
and method of teaching, which is both directly and indirectly due to 
the operations of the Educational Department. The tuition fees 
ed in indigenous schools vary from jd. (4 a.) to 4s.(Rs.2) a 
In some ae in lieu of fees the schoolmaster receives a fixed 
annual income from the villagers, or, if a Muhammadan, from the 
mosque funds. It is also a common practice for the master to agree 
to instruct a pupil in certain subjects within a given time for a lump 
payment, which is sometimes as much as £10 (Rs.100). It is not 
uncommon for the master to receive a present in money, clothes, or 
grain, when a pupil begins to learn his multiplication tables, and 
again when he begins the alphabet; and similar presents are made 
on the occasion of the boy’s marriage and t ceremonies. In 
most mosque schools it 1s a sewing. rule that each pupil should 
pay the master id. ($a.) and acake or bread every Thursday, though 
this rule is often modified so as to enable the master to receive 
bread by daily instalments. On the whole it is estimated that the 
master of a village school gets about from 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8) a 
month and in town schools twice as much or even £5 (Rs. 50). 4 


The first girls school was opened at Ahmadnagar in 1840. In 
1868 there were fifty-nine names on the rolls with an average attend- 
ance of 25:2. In 1872-73, an additional school was opened in the 
same place and the number of pupils in both the schools amounted 
to 148, of whom seven were Parsis and the rest Hindus. In 
1882-83 there were nineteen schools with 1123 names and an 
average attendance of 598°5. 


The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following ee of persons able to read and write. Of 
706,557 the total Hindu population, 7973 (males 7717, females 256) | 
or 1°13 per cent below fifteen and 1231 (males 1213, females 18) or 
017 per cent above fifteen years of age were under instroction ; 
793 (males 770, females 23) or 0°11 per cent below fifteen and 19,199 
(males 19,077, females 122) or 272 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed ; 270,943 (males 133,711, females 137,232) or 38°35 per 
cent below fifteen and 406,418 (males 196,026, females 210,392) or 
57°52 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 39,592 the total 
Musalman population, 577 (males 558, females 19) or 1°46 per cent 
below fifteen and 96 (males 92, females 4) or 0-24 per cent above 
fitteen were under instruction ; 71 (males 70, female 1) or 0-18 per 
cent below fifteen and 855 (males 841, females 14) or 2°16 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ; 14,850 (males 7301, females 7549) or 
37°50 per cent below fifteen and 23,143 (males 11,241, females 
11,902) or 58°46 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 4821 
Christians, 461 (males 323, females 138) or 956 per cent below 
fifteen and 79 (males 71, females 8) or 164 per cent above fifteen 
were under instruction ; 94 (males 50, females 44) or 1-95 per cent 
below fifteen and 1212 (males 998, females 214) or 25-14 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ; and 1245 (males 558, females 687) or 
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25°82 per cent below fifteen and 1730 (males 856, females 874) or 
35°89 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. The details are: 


Ahmadnagar Instruction, 1881. 
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Fifteen.) 183,711 | 137,299 | 470,043 | 38°35) 7901 14,8) S70 
Pifteen.| 106,086 | 210,902 | 400,418 | S702 | 11,241) 11,005 23,149) 58°46 


Total ...) 355,514 | 345,003 706,537 20,108) 19, 30,593 





Before 1865-66 no returns were subi arranging the p 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows that 
of the two chief races of the district the es 8 have the larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction : 

Pupils by Race, 1565-68 and 1382-83. 





‘Of 13,674 the total number of pupils in Government schools at 
the end of 1882-83, 3454 or 25°23 per cent were Brahmans, 152 or 
1-11 per cent were Kshatriyas, 58 or 0°42 per cent were Kayasth 
Prabhus, 246 or 1°80 per cent were Lingdyats, 386 or 2°82 per cent 
were Jains, 1284 or 940 per cent were trading classes, 3615 or 
2645 per cent were Kunbis or cultivators, 1207 or 883 per cent 
were artisans, 396 or 2°90 per cent were shopkeepers, 327 or 2°40 
per cent were labourers, 371 or 2°71 per cent were low-castes Mochis 
and others, 507 or 3°70 per cent were of miscellaneous castes, 13 or 
0°10 per cent were Shaikhs, 113 or 0°82 per cent were Khojds and 
Memans, 5 or 0°03 per cent were Syeds, 7 or 0°06 per cent were 
Path4ns, 672 or 4°91 per cent were Moghals, 26 or 0°20 per cent were 
Bohords, 675 or 4°93 per cent were Miydnés, 41 or 0°30 per cent 
were Parsis, 9 or 0°07 per cent were Jews, and 89 or 0°66 per cent 
were aboriginal or hill tribes. 

In 1882-83 there were 682 low-caste pupils attending the Govyern- 
mént and non-government schools in Ahmadnagar. Of these 140 
attended the low-caste schools specially opened for them in the city 
of Ahmadnagar, and the remaining 542 were scattered in different 
schools. In all the cess-schools they are made to sit separately either 
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Chapter XI. in the school-room or in the veranda according to circumstances. 

ail The shoemakers are not allowed to sit with high-caste Hindus such 
as Brahmans, Prabhus, Rajputs, and Kunbis, who however raise no 
| objection to sitting with the Bhois or fishermen. 

Senoon Rervexs, | The following tables prepared from epecial returns furnished b 
the Educational Department, show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government : 

Akmadnagar School Returns, 1855-56, 1385-66, and 1832-83. 
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| Ahmadnagar School Returns, 1855-56, 1885-68, and 1888-853—continued, 
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A comparison of the present (1882-83) provision for teaching the 
town aud the country poiptlakson gives the following roealtcson | 
In Ahmadnagar twelve Government schools had 1735 names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 1233. Of the twelve Government 
schools, one was a high school including one drawing and one agrioul- 
tural class; one was a first grade anglo-vernacular school ; eight 
were Mardthi schools, six for boys and two for girls; and two 
were Urda schools, one for boys and one for girls. The aver 
yearly cost to each pupil in the high school was £8 3s. (Rs. $14) 
and in other schools it varied from £2 6s. to 12s. 9d. (Rs. 23-63). 
Besides these, eight private schools, including one high school, one 
anglo-vernacular school, and six vernacular schools two for boys 
and four for girls had 395 names on the rolls and an average attend- 
ance of 378. The average yearly cost of instructing each pupil in 
the American Mission high school was £12 12s. (Rs. 126) and in 
other schools it varied from £1 10s, 9d. to £4 4s. (Rs.15$-42). In 
Bangamner three schools had 453 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 333, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 
12s. 9d. (Rs. 63). In P&thardi two schools had 247 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 163, and an average yearly cost for 
each pupilof 1s. 3d. (Rs. 6¢). In Kharda three schools had 267 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 190, and an average 
yearly cost for each pupil of Ils. 9d. (Rs. 5{). In Shrigonda three 

schools had 329 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 218, 
and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 10s. 11d. (Rs. 574). 
In Bhingir three schools had 231 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 156, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 10s. 
10d, (Rs. 55). In Karjat three schools had 164 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 94, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of £1 ls. 1d. (Rs.101%).. In Sonai one school had 126 names 
on the rolls, an average attendance of 67, and an average yearly cost 
for each pupil of 13s. (Rs. 64). 

_ Exclusive of the eight towns of Ahmadnagar, Sangammner 
Pithardi, Kharda, Shrigonda, Bhingér, Karjat, and Sonal, the 
district of Ahmadnagar was provided with 223 schools or an average 
of one school for every six inhabited villages. The following 
statement shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions: 
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Akmadnagar Village Schools, 1852-84. 







ar. The Ahmadnagar City 
Library is an old public institution, ‘having been first established 
in 1838. For want of support it remained closed from that year 
till 1847 when it was reopened; since 1847 it has remained open. 
No donation has been given to it since its foundation except a sum 
of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) but 435 books have been presented by different 
gentlemen. The library is located in a building which was once 
a mosque. Of a total number of 1533 books, 1070 are English and 
the rest are either Marathi, Sanskrit, or Persian. Im 1882-83 there 
were fifty members connected with it, each of whom paid as yearly 
‘subscriptions froin 6s. to £2 Ss. (Rs. 3-24). The 2 hers revenue of the 
library is about £42 (Rs. 420) of which £30 (Rs. 300) are collected 
from subscriptions and £12 (Rs. 120) are granted ont of the 
amunicipal funds. The library subscribes to one daily and three weekly 
English newspapers, six weekly and one biweekly vernacular papers, 
and five monthly magazines. 

The Native Library at Sangamner, though a small institution, has 
‘a building of its own. Thereare only seventy books, of which three 
are Sanskrit, one Gujarati, and the rest Marathi. In 1882-83there were 
thirty-four subscribers, whose yearly subscriptions varied from 1s. 6d. 
to £12s.(Rs.2-11). The yearly income is about £11 162, (Rs. 118), 
of which £4 16s.(Rs.48) are paid by theSangamner town municipality 
and the rest by the subscribers. 


There are three local Mardthi newspapers printed at Ahmadnagar : 
the Nydyasindhu or Ocean of Justice, a lithographed paper, which 
has been in circulation for eighteen years; the Nagar Samachar or 
Nagar News, which has existed for about ten years; and the Jaga- 
dadarah or Mirror of the World which has been in circulation for two 

ears. All these papers are issued once a week and have a very 
imited number of subscribers ; their style is very poor and subscribers 
to them are few in number. The yearly subscription for the 
Nydyasindhu is 9s. (Rs. 44) in advance and 13s. (Rs. 64) in arrears, 
of the Nagar Samachar 2s. (Re. 1) in advance, and of the Jagndadarsh 
4s. (Rs. 2) in advance. 

The Ahmadnagar Sirvajanik Sabha, or Peoples’ Association, was 
started in 1871 at the instance of the Poona society of the same 
name. The existence of the society has*been little more than nominal. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. 


Ts climate of Ahmadnagar is on the whole extremely healthy. In 
the cold season (November- February) the air isdry and invigorating. 
A hot dry wind from the north-west then gradually sets in Rowe 
with varying force till the middle of May. This is usually succeed 
by sultry oppressive weather, lasting, unless tempered by the showers 
which frequently precede the regular burst of the south-west 
monsoon, till the middle of June when the south-west rains set in 
and the climate at once becomes temperate and pleasant. The 
chief diseases are fever, rheumatism, and bowel complaints. " 
Besides the Ahmadnagar civil hospital, in 1882 the district had 
three grant-in-aid dispensaries situated at Sangamner, Nevdsa, and 
Shevgaon, in which 27,765 out-patients and 393 in-patients were 
treated at acost of £1214 (Rs.12,140). The Ahmadnagar civil 
hospital has a building of its own. In 1882 the most prevalent 
diseases were conjunctivitis, skin diseases, and ague. Cholera 
prevailed slightly in some of the surrounding , but no case 
occurred in the city. Forty-six major surgical operations were 
performed, including six amputations and three lithotomies. 
14,757 out-door and 303 in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
£873 (Rs. 8730). ity 
The Sangamner dispensary was opened in 1873. In 1882 
ophthalmia, skin diseases, malarious fevers, and rheumatic affections 
were the prevailing diseases. There was no epidemic. Two major 
operations were performed successfully, 8044 out-patients and 
sixty-one in-patients were treated at a cost of £137 (Rs. 1370). 
The Nevisa dispensary was opened in 1877. In 1882 the prevailin 
diseases were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, chest affections, 
bowel complaints. ‘prone was prevalent at the end of the year. 
105 children were successfully vaccinated. 3023 out-patients and 
fourteen in-patients were treated at a cost of £109 (Rs. 1090). 
The Shevgaon dispensary was opened in 1876. In 1882 the 
prevailing diseases were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, respiratory 
affections, and skin diseases. There was no epidemic. 105 children 
were successfully vaccinated. The total treated was 1941 ont- 
patients and fifteen in-patients. The cost was £95 (Rs.950). 
According to the 1881 census 3893 persons (males 2089, females’ 
1804) or 0°51 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 3709 (males 1981, females 1728) were Hindus; 171 (males 
103, females 68) Musalméns ; 12 (males 5, females 7) Christians; - 
and one Pérsifemale. Of 3893 the total number of infirm ns, 
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147 {males 101, females 46) or 3-77 per cent were of unsound mind ; 
2504 (males 1115, females 1389) or 64:32 per cent were blind; 477 
{males 288, females 189) or 1225 per cent were deaf and dumb; 
and 765 (males 585, females 180) or 19°65 per cent were lepers. 
The details are: 


Ahmadnagar Infirm People, 1881. 





Eleven kinds of disease affect the cattle of the district: Pivla or Carruz Disease. 


yellow disease is reported from Shevgaon. The ears become cold 
and droop, and the animal lies prostrate and refuses to eat or 
drink, The attack lasts for eight days and after death the body 
turns black. A boil as large as a woodapple is found growing 
on the liver. _ Dhenddlya or diarrhea is a disease of common 
occurrence in Shevgaon, Nagar, and Jémkhed, but in each of these 
sub-divisions the affection assumes a different form. In Shevgaon 
the belly swells, and the animal saffers much from thirst and 
shivers. In the last stage purging begins and the animal becomes 
emaciated, and falls down and emits a bad smell. The attack 
continues for ten days. After death the body becomes black and the 
liver black and yellow. In Nagar where the disease lasts only for 
four days the ears droop and the animal is said to lose appetite. On 
the liver a boil forms as large asa pea, In Jéimkhed the disease 
lasts for only two days, and the animal suffers from di 

of saliva from the mouth and a burning sensation over the whole 
body. After death the body turns blackish. Bolkdndya is reported 
from Rahuri and Kopargaon. In Rahuri the attack is said to last 
for fifteen days, and the animal after death presents a dry appearance. 
In Kopargaon the attack dasts for fourdays. In the first stage the 
animal appears sluggish and the abdomen swells. The second stage 
is marked by excessive thirst and loss of appetite, and in the last 
stage diarrhcea sets in. After death cold water of a bluish 
colour flows from the mouth. Khurkut is reported from Réhburi, 
Nagar, Akola, Shrigonda, and Parner. In Réhuri where the attack 
lasts for a month, the animal’s hoofs swell, saliva passes from the 
mouth, and there is loss of appetite. In Nagar the attack lasts for 
fifteen days. In Akola the attack lasts from four to ten months ; 
maggots are formed in the sore parts both in the hoofs and in the 
mouth. Ifthe disease takes a fatal turn, the mouth and the hoofs 
rot and emit a bad smell. In Pfrner the attack lasts for two 
months. Kukad is reported from Shevgaon. The animal rejects 
food and water, and perspires from the mouth, and gangrene ensues, 
The attack lasts for eight days. After death the body turns 
black and the liver turns black and yellow. Ldlechdérog or the 
saliva disease is reported from Karjat. It lasts for eight days. 
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The symptoms are purging, flow of saliva from the mouth, and 
ing of the hoofs from which also blood flows. Haldydrog is 
from Akola, Sangamner, and Nevidsa. It lasts for four to 
fifteen days. In Akola the symptoms observed are diarrhcea, gradual 
enlargement of the lungs, constipation, evacuation of fleshy matter, 
and excessive thirst; in Sangamner swelling of the body, dullness, 
loss of appetite, sinking of the eyes, water running from the mouth 
and nose, and mucous discharge from the nose. In Nevasa the 
liver and lungs are affected ; water collects in the stomach, and the 
animal appears to be unable to satisfy its thirst. Maggots are also 
formed in{the eyes and mouth, and the animal shivers. Durunglya 
is a disease which affecte cattle in Shrigonda and Pérner. T 
attack lasts from four to eight da The symptoms are shivering 
of the body, discharge of saliva from the mouth, diarrhoea, heavy 
breathing, want of appetite, thirst, and bloody urine. Ph is 
reported from Nevdésa. The symptoms are swelling of the body, loss 
of appetee, burning sensation, and excessive thirst. The attack 
lasts for five days. Mukhrog is a disease of the mouth which attacks 
cattle in Jimkhed. It lasts for four days. The s To are 
inflammation of the tongue, loss of appetite, and bloody? ischarges. 
1 In 1881, when cholera prevailed in the city of Ahmadnagar from 
about the beginning of July till the middle of August, there was a 
great and unp ented mortality during the part of the 
period among the cats of the city. About 750 cats died between 
the Ist and 25th of July 1881. A day or two before the cat 
died, it appeared sluggish, took no food, and sought for some cool 
place where it could rest. The throat of the animal became swollen 
am eas, and before fens foamed at the mouth.? Mr, Lamb, 
the Veterinary Surgeon, was of opinion that the cats were probably 
he the destructive Taliotaeh disease called anise 
which frequently attacks cattle and for which there is no remedy. 
If the disease was anthrax, as Mr. Lamb suspected it to be, the 
causes which originated it were in his opinion suchas would 
undoubtedly affect human and animal health generally. 


In 1883-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner the work of vaccination was carried on by thirteen 
vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £16 los, to £28 16. 
(Rs. 168-288). Of the operators twelve were distributed over the 
rural parts of the district, whilst the ‘thirteenth attended to the 
work in Ahmadnagar town, Besides these vaccinators the medical 
officers of the two dispensaries at Shevgaon and Nevdsa performed 
vaccine operations. The total number of operations was 27,895 


exclusive of 244 revaccinutions, compared with 10,531 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70, 





! Memorandum on the Cat P in , 1881, and in Si 

® A similar plague occurred at Sirur fag oor ‘cona in Jane 1883, shen fev lst to 
the 2ist of the month about 125cats died. The chief symptom noticed was vomiting. 
A very similar disease attacked at the same time some of the cattle at Sirer, 
1 fie lad ee oved by the local distange the 
: e were rem municipality to a di from 
Gay), ind buried deep in the ground in the snighboathond of ie suntan pal nightsoil 
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. The following statement shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons primarily vaccinated: 
Ahmadnagar Vaccination Details, 1869-70 and 1883-84. 





In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in dispensaries was £626 4s. (Rs. 6262) or about 53d. 
(8g as.) for each successful case. The entire charge was made up 
of the following items: Supervision and inspection £243 12s, 
(Rs. 2436), establishment £368 14s. (Rs. 3687), and contingencies 
£13 18s. (Rs. 139). Of these the supervising and i i es 
were met from provincial funds, while £354 6s. (Rs. 3543) were 
borne by the local funds of the different sub-divisions and £28 6s. 
(Rs, 283) by the Ahmadnagar municipality. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports, for the thirteen years ending 1883, is 255,212 or an 
average mortality of 19,631, or, according to the 188] census, of 
twenty-six in every thousand people. Of the average number of 
deaths 12,592 or 64°14 per cent were returned as due to fevers, 2178 
or 11°09 per cent to cholera, 513 or 2°61 per cent to small-pox, 
1989 or 10°13 cent to bowel complaints, 180 or 0-91 per cent to 
injuries, and 2593 or 13:20 per cent to miscellaneous di 4 


An examination of the returns shows that on an average 12,592 
deaths or 6414 per cent of the total number from all causes were 
due to fever. As shown below in seven years mortality from this 
cause was below the average and in six years above it. Of the 
seven years below the average, two years 1871 and 1873 had 
between 7000 and 8000 deaths; four years 1872, 1874, 1880, 
and 1882 had between 9000 and 11,000 deaths the lowest total 
being 9669; and one year 1879 had 12,425 deaths. Of the six 
— above the average, three years 1875 1876 and 1881 had 

tween 12,600 and 13,600 deaths; one year 1883 had 15,606 
deaths ; and two years 1877 and 1878 had between 19,400 and 
20,300 deaths. Of the deaths from cholera, which amounted to 
23,962 and averaged 2178, 7368 or 30°74 per cent happened in 1883 
and 4933 or 20°58 per cent in 1875. The other years above the 
average were, 1877 with 2760, 1881 with 2645, and 1878 with 2267 
deaths. Of the five years below the average and above 100, 1872 
had 1837 deaths, 1876 had 1115, 1871 had 658, 1879 had 186, and 
1882 had 182. One year 1880 had eleven deaths; and two years 
1873 and 1874 were free from cholera. Of the deaths from small- 
pox, which amounted to 5642 and averaged 513, 2254 or 39-95 
cent ny tenes in 1872 and 1978 or 35°05 per cent happened in 1877. 
Of the four years below the average and above 100, 1873 had 410 
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deaths, 1883 had 352, 1876 had 350, and 1871 had 204. In none 
of the other years were there more than fifty deaths, the lowest 
number being five in 1879, and two years 1880 and 1851 being 
completely free from small-pox. Deaths from bowel ian ere 
amounted to 25,858 and averaged 1989. The smallest number of 
deaths from bowel complaints in any one of the thirteen years was 
1236 in 1880 and the largest was 2884 in 1877. To injuries were 
attributable 2341 deaths in all or an average of 180 ; the number of 
deaths varied from 146 in 1876 to 247 in 1878. Deaths from other 
eaet) aorta eect 3649 in 1877 and averaged 
Beciee | the thirteen years ending 1883 the number of births 
a 20,561, or according to the 1881 census twenty-seven to 
the thousand le. The yearly totals vary from 12,113 in 1878 to 
29,386 in 1882. e details are?: 
Akmadnagar Births and Deaths, 1871-1883. 
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1 The death returns are believed to 
be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SUB-DIVISIONS. 


Akola, the most westerly sub-division, is bounded on the north 
by the I[gatpuri and Sinnar sub-divisions of Nasik, on the east by 

ngamner, on the south by the Junnar sub-division of Poona, and 
on the west by the Morbid and Shéihdpor sub-divisions of Thana 
lying in the Konkan below. Its length from north to south is twenty- 
seven and breadth from west to cast thirty-three miles, its area is 
588 square miles, and it comprises 157 villages. In 1851 the popu- 
lation was 60,800 or 103 to the square mile and in 1852-83 the land 
revenue amounted to £7995 (Rs. 49,950). 

Of an area of 588 square miles, 569 haye been surveyed in detail. 
Of these $226 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 202,909 acres or 56°93 per cent of arable land; 49,959 acres 
or 14°01 per cent of unarable ; 101,312 or 28°42 per cent of forest 
reserves ; and 2197 or 0°61 per cent of village sites, roads, and river 
beds. From the 202,909 acres of arable land, 12,415 or 6°11 per 
cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of 190,494 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 175,170 acres or 91-95 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. 
Of these 170,656 acres were dry crop, 616 acres watered garden, 
and 3918 acres rice land. 

Akola consists mainly of the two valleys of the Pravara and Mula 
rivers which rise on the western edge of the Deccan and flow east- 
ward through the Ahmadnagar district. The Pravara valley is at 
first of the wildest and most rogged description and for twelve milea 
the river flows in a shallow rocky bed, but near the village of Randa 
there is a fall of some 200 feet and for six or eight miles the river 
banks are high and precipitous. East of the town of R&jur there is 
a general descent of the whole country to the lower level of the river 
bed which emerges into an alluvial plain lying between two hill 
ranges known as the desh of Akola. This plain widens out as the 
river pursues its easterly course in the direction of Sangamner. The 
Maula valley on the contrary preserves its wild character through 
both Akola and Sangamner. Besides these two main valleys there 
isa smaller one in the extreme north formed by the river Adula, a 
tributary of the Pravara. This valley is also uneven and broken 
by ravines, Near the village of Sdvargaon, fifteen miles from its 
source, the Adula, after a fall of 200 feet emerges through a narrow 
channel with precipitous rocky sides into the Akola desh and thence 
flows into the Sangamner sub-division? 

The dang country or the western half of the sub-division, which 
stretches up to at includes the crest of the Sahyddri mountains, 
enjoys a certain and heavy rainfall ranging from 250 inches in the 
extreme west to fifty inches near the town of Rajur. The ddngs 





' Contributed by Mr. T. 5. Hamilton, C5, 
* The different ranges of hills enclosing the valleys of these three rivers have been. 
described with some detail in Chapter L 
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are considered very feverish up to the end of December. The desh 
or lower country of the east, however, has a much more uncertain 
and lighter rain. The following statement gives the monthly rain- 
fall at Akola during the eleven years ending 1884 :* 


Akola Rainfall, 187$-1834. 





: : 
The deep alluvial soils on the banks of the Pravara especially those 
to the west of the town of Akola are of great fertility. The soils 
in the Mula valley are for the most part of a light description and 
far less fertile. In the Adula valley there is a good deal of fertile 
land bordering on the river banks. In the ddngs, except the rice 
lands consisting chiefly of artificial terraces formed by throwin 
dams of earth and stones across the numerous streams and water- 
courses which intersect the country, the soils are suited only to the 
caltivation of the coarser cereals as nagli Eleusine corocana, vari or 
siva Panicum miliaceum, and khurdsni Verbesina sativa. 

Theseare grownon the hill sides which are prepared by cutting down 
and firing brushwood onthe spots selected, the seed being sown in the 
ashes after the first fall of rain. This method of cultivation known 
as dalhi has been the ruin of the forests of the Sahyddris and in 
Akola alone the area so cultivated falls little if at all short of 
30,000 acres annually. When all the brashwood on the hill sides is 
exhausted the trees are lopped till at last they assume the a 
ance when in leaf of green May-poles. In course of time, unable to 
stand this constant lopping they die and are cut down and if the 
existing state of things continues it can only be a thatter of time 
when the whole of the ding country, with the exception of the 
tracts under forest conservancy, will be reduced to a waste 
of rock and boulders.* : 

Surface irrigation from the waters of the Adula and some of the 
minor tributaries of the Pravara is practised to a considerable extent. 
Dams of masonry or of stones and 5 are thrown across the streams, 
and the water is conveyed thence to the fields by channels some of 
which are of great length and constructed with no mean skill. In 
the village of Savargaon one such aqueduct very substantially built 
is said to date fromthe days of the Musalmdn rule (1318 - 1759). 
Old masonry dams may be seen at Gardani, Dhimangaon, and other 

laces. Between Shamsherpur and Sdvargaon is a small modern 
built from local funds. It is contemplated by the Irrigation 
. 





1 The rain figures for 1884 th tare up to October. ,; 
? This state of things has now (1 ) boon changed. hoo ‘Agiocinees Chbaoe: 
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Department to form a storage tank on the Pravara river with o 
view to supplement the existing supply in the Ojhar and Lakh 
canals which are fed by masonry dams thrown across the river 
further east inthe Sangamner and Rahouri sub-divisions. The work 
has been sanctioned by the Government of India, and will soon be 
commenced. The site selected for the proposed tank is a deep 
valley, through which the river flows opening out into the plain at 
the village of Malddevi five miles west of the town of Akola. The 
dam which is to be of earth and 107 feet high will extend acroes 
the mouth of the valley and thus enclose an immense body of water. 

Ninety per cent of the total cultivated area is under kharif or 
early crops of which the chief are bajri, nigli, and rice. The area 
under rice in Akola is sixty-five per cent of that in the whole 
district. 

Of 139,916 acres the actual area under cultivation, grain crops 


occupied 102,043 acres or 72°93 per cent, of which 54,265 were under 


spiked millet bdajri Penicillaria spicata; 4101 under Indian millet 
Jedri Sorghom vulgare; 4469 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivum ; 
22,499 under ragi or ndchni Elensine corocana; 51396 under rice 
bhdt Oryza sativa; 1188 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum ; 49 
under maize makka Zea mays ; 12 under kodra or harit Paspalum 
serobiculatum ; and 10,524 under other grains of which details are 
not given. Pulses occupied 14,477 acres or 10°34 per cent of which 
oo49 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum; 5219 under Aulith 
or kulthi Dolichos biflorus ; 801 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 1545 
under mug Phaseolus mungo; 1259 under wdid Phaseolus radiatus ; 
1434 under peas vafana Pisum sativum; 155 under lentils masur 
Ervam lens, and 2715 under other pulses, Oil-seeds occupied 21,838 
acres or 15°60 per cent, of which 116 were under gingelly seed til 
Segamum indicum; one under mustard rai Sinapis racemosa; and 
21,721 under other oil-seeds. Fibres oceupied 240 acres or 0°17 
per cent of which 66 were under Bout bay hemp san or fag 
Crotalaria juncea; and 174 under brown hemp ambdadi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1318 acres or 0-94 per 
cent, of which 636 were under tobacco fambdku Nicotiana tabacum; 
175 under chillies mirehi Capsicum frutescens ; 297 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum; and the remaining 210 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 60,800 people 
59,579 or 97°99 per cent were Hindus and 1221 or 2:00 per cent 
Mnusalmans. The details of the Hindu castes are: 1545 Brahmans ; 
293 Osvél Marwéris, 51 Sansiri Jangams, 46 Meshri Marwiiris, 
55 Gujarit Jains, 25 Gujarit Vanis, 8 Kunam Viinis, and 2 
Komtis, traders and merchants; 21,821 Kunbis, 562 Malis, 
36 Rajputs, and 17 Bangars, hosbandmen; 619 Telis, oil- 
pressers; 548 Vadars, diggers ; 512 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 495 Sondra, 
goldsmiths; 351 Shimpis, tailors; 338 Kumbhiira, potters; 235 
Lohirs, blacksmiths; 204 Kasdrs, brassmakers; 144 Beldars, 
quarrymen ; 28 Silis, weavers; 21 Kaikadis, basketmakers; 17 


Gavandis masons ; 10 Tambats, coppersmiths ; 355 Guravs, priests; 


1 The sub-divisional stock and holding figures are given under Agriculture, 
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454 WNhavis, barbers; 195 Parits, washermen; 226 D) 
cowmen; 46 Khatiks, butchers; 1143 Vanjdris, caravan-men; 17 
Lamins, carriers ; 5385 Mhdars, labourera; 580 Chambhars, shoe- 
makers; 486 Mings, messengers; 329 Gosdvis, 82 Gondhlis, 12 
Manbhavs, beggars ; 22,110 Kolis, 161 Rémoshis, 33 Bharddis, and 
2 Ravals, unsettled tribes, Mal 
Up to 1870 there were no roads in the sub-division nor any 

practicable cart-tracks except one from Sangamner fourteen miles 
west to the town of Akola, This was extended west to the town of 
Réjur in 1874 by the opening up of the Vita pass which leads from 
the desh up to the ding country. During the 1876-77 famine 
labourers were employed on the whole length of the road from Loni, 
a village eighteon miles east of Sangamner, to Rajur a distance of 
forty-three miles. A complete sckeme for the improvement of this 
road including its extension to Bari, a village about twenty miles 
north-west of Réjur on the Nasik frontier was prepared but famine 
works being brought to a close before it could be taken in hand, tho 
n funds were subsequently obtained from the district local 
funds. The road is now completed and the whole of the rice-producing 
district of Akola is thus brought into direct communication with the 
markets of Sangamner on the east, and Ghoti, a station on the Great 
India Peninsula railway in Nasik,on the north-west. The road enters 
the Akola sub-division on the eastern boundary near the village of 
Kalas on the Pravara river, nine miles west of Sangamner and sixty. 
eight miles north-west of Ahmadnagar; it passes through Akola 
seventy-three miles, Vita 794 miles, Jamgaon eighty-two miles, and 
Rajur eighty-four miles. Thence through a pass in the hills it enters 
a tract of country of the most rugged description. Descending to the 
village of Randa, ninety miles, by easy gradients the rond crosses the 
river Pravara a mile above the falls and a ferry has recently 
established at this point. It then rises gradually to the crest of the 
northern range of hills which divides Akola from the adjacent Nasik 
sub-division of Igatpuri, passing near the village of Vaki, ninety- 
four miles, and reaching Bari on the district boundary 100 miles 
from Ahmadnagar. The pass or ght road three miles long leading 
down to the plain of Igatpuri, though lying in Ndsik, was construct- 
ed and is maintained at the expense of the Ahmadnagar local 
funds. From its foot a newly made road, ten miles, leads throngh 
Umbhédi to the station of Ghoti on the Peninsula railway. ' 
cart track from Akola towards the market town of Kotul which 
lies to the south in the Mula valley, has been from time to time 
improved and some parts of it are now in fair order, but the Vasira 
ee leading over the lofty range of hills which divides the Pravara 
rom the Mula valley is at present (1883) too steep for laden carts. 
By this route Kotul is eleven miles from Akola but b the foot 
road through Dhémangaon it is not more than eight miles 
Proposals have been made at different times to extend this road 
from Kotul to Brahmanvada seven miles further south, and thence 
seven miles to the market town of Utur in the Junnar snb-divi- 
sion of Poona. During the famine labourers were employed on the 
two miles of the pass leading down from Brahmanvéda to the lower 
level of Junnar, but the works were stopped before the road was 
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completed. In the north of the sub-division there is a cart-track from 
Akola seven miles north to Devthin, and thence on to the town of 
Sinnar in Nasik. At Devthdn another track leads west ep to the 
Aduls valley and lightly laden carts can be taken with some difficulty 
as far as Sdngvi, eleven miles. It is said that formerly there was a 
cart road up a pass in the northern range, locally known as the 
Mhaisvalydcha pass, leading from the village of Asare in Igatpuri to 
the foot of the Lrg of Patta and there are traces of a road from the 
top of the pass in that direction but it is hardly credible that the 
pass itself was ever practicable for wheeled carriages. ‘ 

The following statement gives a list of the places where weekly 
markets are held : 





The only manufacture of any note is that of glass bangles at the 
villages of Gardani and Lahit-khurd which are made by Telegu- 
speaking immigrants from Madras who settled in these villages as 
wellas in the Sangamner village of Pemgiri many years ago. 
The number of workers is at Gardani generally eight and at Lahit 
twelve, and the annual outturn is estimated at £90 (Rs. 900) and 
£100 (Rs. 1000) respectively. It is said however that the profits 
are very small now that there is so general a demand for bileri or 
China bangles, which they do not make. Their chief income is 
now derived from agriculture. 

The desh or plain portion of the Akola sub-division was 
surveyed in 1845-47. A maximum Fira: rate of 4s, (Rs. 2) an 
acre was imposed in all the villages of the Pravara valley except 
Shernnkhel and Vita where na maximum rate of 3s. Gd. (Rs. 14) 
was fixed as also in the villages of the northern valley of the Adula 
river. These rates were sanctioned in May 1848. The average 
rate on all arable land amounted under this assessment to le. Tfd. 
(12 az.) an acre against 2s, 4d. (Rs. 1),) levied under the old 
system. Garden rates varied from 4s. to 12s. (Rs.2-6) an acre. 
The fourteen villages transferred to. Akola from Junnar in 1866-68 
were surveyed in 1849-50, The arable hill land of the déngs of 
Akola was roughly surveyed and classified by the officers of the 
revenue department in 1859-60. The rates imposed varied from 
3d, to 9d, (2-6 as.) an acre. 

Up to 1860 Akola comprised 176 vil , of which 111 were 
under the charge of a mémlatdar stationed at Akola and 65 were 
onder a mahdlkari stationed at Kotul, On the general re-distribn- 
tion of villages throughout the district in 1860-61 the mahdlkari’s 
appointment was abolished. At the same time thirteen villages 


1 The market opens about noon on Monday and lasts till about the same hour on 
Tuesday. 
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were transferred to er and fifteen to Sinnar in Nasik, 


which sub-division was part of the Ahmadnagar district. In 
1866-67 seven villages! were transferred from the Poona  sub- 
division of Junnar, then called Shivner, and in os following year 
(1867-68) seven other Junnar villages,* previously transferred to 
Sangamner, were given to Akola in exchange for five Akola vl 
transferred to Sangamner. The sub-division, thus comprising 

villages, was transferred to the newly-formed Nasik district in 1869 


but retransferred to Ahmadnagar in the following year (i eee 


Of these 157 villages 152 belong to Government and 5 are alie 

The following is © nominal list showing their distribution in ‘the old 
divisions or tarays : 

Akola Villages, 1535. 








he are 
| Pimpalgaon Rbiind, 
| Paitham 





] ine, 
| Dbimangeon- 
‘dtachl. 


ri, 
Abitkhind, 
Lahlt-Bodrik. 
——| Lahit-Kburnl, 


‘Kotul-Havell B® villages, 
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. In this list villages with 1 after their names are alienated, 


1 The seven villages are Lavhdle, Brahe : : 
Keli, and Ambbole, . manvada, Satevadi, Shelvandi, Karandi, 


the names are Lingdev, Badgi, Kalamb, Manyile, Jimbhle, Beldpur, and Chia. 
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groups of vi and isola surrou y 8 
Ervrivory. Tts tetal area is 482 square miles and it comprises seventy- 
seven villages. In 1881 the population was 60,960 or 126 to the  7AMxu=D 
~~ mile, and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted to £7496 
(Rs. 74,960). 

Of an area of 482 square miles, 423 have been surveyed in detail. Area, 

Of these 16,950 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest. 
inclades 181,772 acres or 71°52 cent of arable land; 29,343 
acres or 11°54 per cent of unarable; 544 or 0-21 per cent of grass 
or kuran ; 38,436 or 15°12 per cent of forest reserves ; and 4045 
or 1°59 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
181,772 acres of arable land, 15,540 or 854 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 
166,232 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 161,206 
acres or 96°97 per cent were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of these 
tes acres were dry-crop and 2565 acres were watered garden 


Of thirty-seven vill forming the largest group of villages, the Aspect. 
Jémkhed taraf, thirty-three are iiteetad in the ile of the Sina and 
four on the Balaghat, an elevated table-land almost bare of trees 
formed by the widening out of the Na of hills. This table- 
land which stretches far east towards Haidarabad gradually subsiding 
to the general level of the Deccan is watered by the Manjra river 
a tributary of the Godévari. These villages differ but little in 
ore from those of the Karjat sub-division on the other side 

the Sina river. There are some level tracts of munjal or reddish 
soil but the greater part of the soil is of a poor description and there 
are many low hilly ridges of mal or upland. The Balaghat range 
throws out several smaller spurs on the slopes of which rise streams 
which pursue a north-westerly course till they fall into the Sina. 
In a ravine five miles north-east of the town of Jémkhed are the 
beautiful falls of the Incharna, 219 feet in height. Borle the 
renaming village in the Jémkhed taraf lies detached from the main 
group and a little to the south of it. Higher up the valley of the 
Sina are three smaller groups containing four, one, snd five villages 
respectively. The rest of the villages in the sub-division lie between 
the Béldghdt and the Shevgaon boundary in the valley of the 
Sinphana also a tributary of the Godavari. These, being for the most 
part situated in fertile well watered valleys formed by the numerous 
spurs which jut out northward, are decidedly the best in the sub- 
division. Mango and other trees being abundantly dotted over the 
fields, the villages present a varied and pleasing aspect. 

The soils of Jamkhed are generally of a light texture and easily Soil. 
worked. In the Sina,valley, however, stiff deep soil is met with, but 
on the Balaght the soil is of a tolerably good description. In the 
Manar villages, those in the valley of the Sinphana clustering about 
the Nizim’s town of Manur to which they were formerly attached, 
the soil varies exceedingly, being in some parts poor and in others 
deep and rich. 

As regards climate the Jéamkhed villages are favourably situated, Climate. 
being for the most part in the neighbourhood of highhills which ensure 

8772-75 
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a plentiful supply of rain. In this respect the sub-division generally 

superior advantages to the open parte of Shevgaon, Nagar, 
at, or Shrigonda, Those villages, however, which lie towards 
the Sina river where the rainfall is somewhat uncertain are less 
favoured than those on the Balaghdét and in the valley of the 
Sinphana beyond. Jdmkhed suffered but slightly in the famine of 
1876-77. The following table gives the rainfall during the eleven 
yearsending 1884: 

Jdmkhed Rainfall, 1874-1884. 





In the hill villages early crops are principally grown and in the 
open country late crops. On the Baldghdét both descriptions of 
crops are grown about equally. 

ts the Manur villages arboriculture is extensively practised and 
as the climate and soil are both fav.urable to the growth of mango 
trees the results are most satisfactory. Manure is used for both dry 
and irrigated crops, bat the ground being hilly, carts cannot be 
much used, and the expense of conveying it by bullocks or labourers 
tends naturally to restrict its use to the vicinity of villages, In the 
Sina valley manure is very little used. 

Of 151,144 acresthe actual area under cultivation, grain crops 
occupied 96,805 acres or 73°86! per cent, of which 54,560 were onder 
spiked millet dajyri Penicillaria spicata; 34,544 under Indian millet 
jedri Sorghom vulgare ; 5095 ander wheat gahu Triticum sstivyum; 
935 under rice bhdé Oryza sativa; 73 under chenna sdva Panicum 
miliaceum ; 40 onder maize makka Zea mays; 416 under Italian 
millet rdfa or king Panicum italicum; 200 under kodra or harik 
Paspalum scrobiculatum; and 942 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 15,542 acres or 11°85 per 
cent, of which 5449 were undér gram Aarbhora Cicer arietinum; 8568 
under Auhith or ku/thi Dolichos biflorus; 4493 under tur Cajanus 
indicus; 1192 under mug Phaseolus radiatus ; 223 under wdid 
Pheseolus mungo; 11 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum ; 107 under 
lentils wasur Ervum Jens, and 2199 under other pulses. Oil-seeds 
occupied 11,124 acres or 848 percent, of which 1496 were under 
gingelly seed ti] Sesamum indicum ; 858 under linseed alsht Linum 
usitatissimum ; and 8770 under other oil-seeds, Fibres occupied 
6643 acres or 506 per cent, of which 4972 were under cotton 
Gossypium herbaceum; 1666 under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotalaria juncea, and 5 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiseus 


cannabinus, Miscellaneous erops occupied 1030 acres or 0-78 per 
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cent, of which 242 were under tobacco tambdkw Nicotiana tabacum ; 
464 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 196 under sugarcane 
us Saccharam officinarum, and the remaining 128 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show that of 60,960 people 57,764 or 
9475 per cent were Hindus and 3196 or 5:24 per cent Musalmdns. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 2573 Brihmans; 12 Kayasth 
Prabhus, writers ; 1559 Osvél Mérwaris, 880 Sansiri Jangams, 304 
Konam Vanis, 77 Gujarat Vanis, 47 Meshri Marwaris, and 33 
Gujardt Jains, traders and merchants ; 23,770 Kunbis, 1711 Malis, 
156 Rajputs, and 10 Bangars, husbandmen ; 995 Koshtis, weavers ; 
754 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 691 Sutérs, carpenters ; 636 Kasérs, 
brass-makers; 633 Shimpis, tailors; 608 Telis, oil-pressers ; 499 
Kombhars, potters; $58 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 214 Salis, weavers; 
165 Tambats, coppersmiths; 120 Vaddrs, diggers; 110 Nirélis, 
indigo-dyers ; 108 Saltangars, tanners ; 76 Kaikddis, basket-makers ; 
68 Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths; 64 Lingdyat Buruds, basket- 
makers; 56 Belddrs, quarrymen; 34 Jingars, saddle-makers; 17 
Otdris, casters ; and 8 Londris, lime-burners; 237 Guravs, priests ; 
6 Ghadshis, musicians ; 714 Nhsivis, barbers ; 334 Parits, washermen; 
3376 Dhangars, cowmen; 46 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 6 Khatiks, 
butchers; 6815 Vanjdris, caravan-men; 157 Bhois, fishers; 4150 
Mhars, labourers; 2302 Mangs, me ra; 942 Chambhars, shoe- 
makers; 150 Dhors, tanners; 280 Gosivis, 113 Gondhlis, 85 
Kolhatis, 66 Takdiris, 64 Joshis, 41 Manbhdévs, 32 Gopals, 20 
Bhorpis, and 8 Mairils, beggars; 287 Kolis, 91 Thakurs, 46 
Bharddis, 30 Tirmalis, 26 Ravals, and 5 Ramoshis, unsettled tribes, 

The J&émkhed-Ahmadnagar road forty-six miles leaving Jimkhed 
enters the Nizém’s territory at a distance of two miles, and passing 
up through the town of Ashti eleven miles from Jamkh again 
enters British territory near the town of Kade, distant twenty miles. 
After leaving the village lands of Kade the road again enters the 
Niz4m’s territory and finally passes into the Nagar sub-division 
near the village of Athvad thirty miles north-west of Jamkhed. The 
largetown of Kharda twelve miles south-east of Jamkhed is connected 
withit by a road which passes through Rajuri five miles south-east of 
Jémkhed. Of a somewhat rough road connecting Jamkhed with the 
Sholépur town of Karmala on the south, seven miles lie in the sab- 
division. Another road generally knownas the Kharda-Kashti road 
runs from Jamkhed west through the village of Patoda 54 miles, and 
Arangaon ten miles, thence through 1} miles of the Nizdim’s terri- 
tory to the Sina river and across into the Karjat sub-division. None 
of these roads are in very good order. 


The following is a statement of towns and villages where weekly 
markets are held : Jdmbkhed Markets. 
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The principal market town of Kharda is attended not only by the 
villagers in the neighbourhood but by traders fromdistant parts of the 
country, and the live stock offered for sale is said to be of a more 
extensive and varied character than can be found elsewhere in the 
district. The hilly villages in the Sinphana valley are not so well 
situated with respect to external markets as those in the more open 
valley of the Sina. On account of the ragged nature of the ground 
carts cannot be used, and, with the exception of the very difficult line 
from Ménur by the Négthali pass to the Nizim’s town of Ashti, 
there has until lately been no exit from this valley. The ascent to 
the Bélaghat at Pimpalvandi and descent to Moho in the direction of 
Jamkhed and Kharda have however now been made practicable for 
carts, though much still remains to be done to render communication 
uninterrupted at all times of the year. Still, though these Sinphana 
villages are thus somewhat y situated with regard to exterior 
markets, they are generally thriving and contain a fairly large trad- 
ing and manufacturing population. 

The villages in the main group have tolerably good roads both 
north in the direction of Ahmad 4 rand west tant south towards 
the Peninsula Railway. But all the Jémkhed villages generally suffer 
under the disadvantage of being surrounded by the Nizdm’s terri- 
tory as all imports and exports conveyed through it are subject to 
the payment of transit duties. 


In the town of Kharda 269 looms are worked. In other towns 
and villages of the sub-division the looms aggregate 180 in number. 
The manufacture is principally of coarse cotton stuffs, as turbans and 
rata an English thread is not much used. In several of the 

rger vi are brass and copper smiths. At Dongarkinhi is a 
small colony of be ade Sere is ee ts from Southern India 
who make glass bangles; the kilns are three and the workmen about 
twenty in number and they turn out when in full work about 
200 pounds (24 mans) of bangles daily valued at tid. a pound (Rs. 2} 
aman). Before the days of forest conservancy these bangle- 
carried ona very brisk trade. Owing however to restrictions recent- 
ly imposed they are now obliged to purchase wood for their kilns 
which they formerly cut from the forests free of charge and the 
industry is in consequence somewhat depressed. 


Survey rates were introduced in 1852-53 into the fifty-nine 
Government villages then comprised in the sub-division. ‘These 
were divided for assessment purposes into three groups. The 
first consisting of three villages on the Baélaghét and twenty- 
three villages in the Sinphana valley between the Bélaghét and 
the Shevgaon boundary, on which the maximum dry-crop rate 
of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}) an acre was fixed. The second group consisted of 
twelve villages below the Bélaghét in the valley of the Sina on 
which the maximum rate was 2s. 3d. (Rs.1}) an acre. The third 
group consisted of three villages also in the valley of the Sina, but 
nearer than those in the second group to the Karjat boundary on 
the west, and on these the maximum rate was fixed at ls. 9d. (14a8.) 
anacre. The average incidence of these rates on all culti 
lands was 104d. (7 as.) an acre or a reduction of twenty-eight per 
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cent from the average of the rates paid prior to the settlement. On 
lands irrigated from wells maximum rates of 6s. (Rs. 3) and 5a. dd. 
(Rs. 2§) were imposed, and on lands irrigated from watercourses the 
maximum was 10s. (Rs. 5) an acre, the average incidence on both 
kinds being 3s, 84d. (Rs. 194) an acre, 

Most of the Jamkhed villages were acquired from the Peshwa in 
1818-19. Six of them, however, including the towns of Jamkhed 
and Kharda were subsequently received from the Nizam, five in 
1821-22 and one in 1845-46. The sub-division was more than once 
attached to and again separated from Karmala, an adjacent sub- 
division now in the Sholdpur district, the final separation taking 
place in 1835-36, In 1851-52 Jamkhed consisted of fifty-nine Gov- 
ernment and sixteen alienated villages. In 1861-62, the Nagar 
village of Khilad, which was surrounded by Jamkhed villages, was 
added, together with Devi-Nimgaon an alienated village in Korti 
also geographically belonging to Jémkhed. In 1879 the alienated 
village of Rajori lapsed to Government leaving the sub-division as 
at present constituted with sixty-one Government and sixteen alien- 
ated villages a nominal list of which is given below : 

Jdmbhed Villages, 1937. 
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* Tn this lst villages with 1 after their names are alienated. 

Earjat, the southernmost sub-division is bounded on the 
north-east by the Nizim’s dominions, on the south-east by Karméla 
a sub-division of Sholipur, on the south-west by Bhimthadi a 
sub-division of Poona, and on the north-west by Shrigonda. Its 
length and breadth are about thirty-four miles each. It com- 
prises eighty-two villages and has an area of 580 square miles. In 
1881 the population was 34,820 or sixty to the square mile, and 
in 1882-83 the land revenue was £5,582 (Rs. 55,820). 
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Of an area of 580 square miles, 558 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of these 50,576 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The 


* rest includes 222,219 acres or 72°34 per cent of arable land, 37,604 


acres or 12-24 per cent of unarable; 24 or 0-007 per cent of 
or kuran; 41,383 or 13:47 per cent of forest reserves; and 5955 
or 193 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
222,219 acres of arable land, 14,124 or 635 per cent have to 
be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages, Of 
208,095 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 167,278 
acres or 8038 per cent were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of these 
165,142 acres were dry-crop and 2136 acres were watered garden land. 

A chain of low hills with broad flat summits, a prolongation of 
one branch of the range which strikes off from the Sahyddris 
at Harishchandragad, traverses the sub-division from north- 
west to south-east, forming a ridge dividing it into two tolerably 
equal parts. The highest point on this chai near the village of 
Kaundana in the north-west known as Mhasoba’s platean or pathdr 
has an elevation of 2398 feet, or 500 feet above the surrounding 
country; that in the south-east near the villageof Alsunda is2172 feet, 
Gradually decreasing in height, the chain of hills passes into the 
Sholdpur district where it subsides into the general level of the 
country. The streams which have their source on the eastern alopes 
of these hills flow into the Sina river, those rising on the western 
slopes flow into the Bhima. There are but few trees in the sub- 
division, and owing to the large proportion of rocky and unprofitable 
ground almost destitute of vegetation, the country generally presents 
a most dismal appearance, Large tracts of sterile and rugged 
pared are covered with boulders or large loose pieces of stone. 

ere and there however are level tracts, some of considerable extent 
where the soil is deep and rich and there are also a few patches of 
well cultivated garden land which contrast pleasantly with the dry 
and stony wastes around. 

The Sina river forms for twenty-eight miles almost continuously 
the boundary of the sub-division on the north-east, separating it 
from the Nizdm’s territory, and the Bhima forms for nineteen miles 
on the south-west the boundary with the adjacent district of Poona. 
The Lokhara with its tributary the Khosdra and the Nandi with 
its tributary the Belora are the principal streams which drain the 
western half of the sub-division. ‘The Lokhéra rises on the hill 
slopes north of the village of Sinde and falls into the Bhima near 
the village of Bhambora, north of the town of Khed, after a south- 
westerly course of twenty miles. The Nandi rises north of the 
town of Karjat and falls into the Bhima near the village of Babhul- 
pen after a course of about the same length, The Dukri and the 

hananri drain the eastern half of the sub-division, The Dukri rises 
near the village of Bhose and flows east and north-east into the Sin® 
passing by the town of Mirajgaon. The Khanauri rises north of 
the town of Karjat which it passes and then turning to the south-east 
enters the Sholapur district falling into the Sina a short distance 
below the town of Karmila, after a course of twenty-five miles. 


The water-supply of the sub-division is indifferent on the whole 
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though in some favoured spots as near Alsunda water is found near 
the surface. ‘l'owards the Bhima the wells are very deep. 


In the neighbourhood of the central range of hills the soil is of the 
poorest description. Towards the Bhima river it is chiely a deep 
stiff clay munjal abundant in stones ; in the Sina valley though not 
differing materially in texture it contains fewer stones. In the 
south-east near the towns of Karjat and Koregaon there are lighter 
soils of a better description but taking it as a whole the sub-division 
is & Very poor one. 

The rainfall is extremely uncertain and good harvests are rare. 
The following statement gives the rainfall during the eleven years 
ending 1884: 

Karjat Rainfall, 1874-1881. 
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Of 115,749 acres the actual area under cultivation, grain crops 
occupied 87,510 acres or 75-43 per cent, of which 23,654 were under 
spiked millet fdajri Penicillaria spicata ; 60,408 under Indian millet 
jeéri Sorghum vulgare; 2194 under wheat gahu Triticum wstivum; 
six under rdyt or ndchni Eleusine corocana; 244 under rice bidt 
Oryza sativa; 154 under chenna s¢va Panicom miliaceum ; 61 under 
maize makka Zea mays; 18 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon; 
and 571 under other grains of which details are not given. 
Pulses occupied 14,992 acres or 12°95 per cent, of which 2969 were 
under gram farbhara Cicer arietinum ; 7339 under kulith or kulthi 
Dolichos biflorus ; 2240 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 454 under mug 
Phaseolus radiatus; one under udid Phaseolus mungo, one under 
peas rd/ana Pisum sativum ; and 1988 under other pulses. Oil-seeds 
occupied 10,584 acres or 5°97 per cent, of which 611 were under 
gingelly seed fil Sesamum indicum; 413 onder linseed alshi Linum 
Usitatizsimum ; and 9360 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 
2149 acres or 185 per cent, of which 277 were under cotton kapus 
Gossypium herbaceum, and 1872 under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotalaria juncea, Miscellaneous crops occupied 914 acres or 0-78 
per cent, of which 199 were under tobacco tambakw Nicotiana 
tabacum ; 40) under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 184 under 
sugarcane we Saccharom officinarom; 11 under hemp ginja 
Cannabis sativa, and the remaining 119 under various vegetables 
and fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show that of 34,820 people 33,488 or 
96°17 per cent were Hindus and 1332 or 382 per cent Musalmans. 
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The details of the Hindu castes are: 1465 Brahmans; 4 Kédyasth 
Prabhus, writers; 1002 Osval Marwdris and 210 Sanséri Jangams, 
traders and merchants; 14,375 Kunbis, 2076 Malis, 215 Rajputs, 
and 11 Bangars, husbandmen; 478 Telis, oil-pressers ; 397 Sonars, 
goldsmiths; 343 Sutdrs, nters; 304 Shimpis, tailors; 234 
Kumbhars, potters ; 232 Koshtis, weavers ; 185 Lohdrs, blackstniths; 
172 Vadirs, diggers; 113 Salis, weavers; 106 Kasirs, brass- 
makers; 85 Gavandis, masons; 71 Kaikiidis, basket-makers; 36 
Lingdyat Buruds, basket-makers ; 24 Tambats, coppersmiths; 22 
Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths; 17 Nirdlis, indigo-dyers; 16 
Londris, lime-burners; 11 Jingars, saddle-makers; and 3 Otdris, 
castera; 176 Gurava, priests; 35 Ghadshis, musicians; 443 Nhiivis, 
barbers ; 214 Parits, washermen ; 4084 Dhangars, cow-men ; 178 
Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 130 Vanjdris, caravan-men ; 40 Bhois, fishers ; 
2402 Mbhars, labourers ; 1661 Mangs, messengers ; 664 Chambhara, 
shoemakers; and 252 Dhors, tanners; 91 Gosdvis; 67 Takdris, 71 
Joshis, 37  Chitrakathis, 18 Gondhlis, and 6 Gopals, beggars i 
304 Kolis, 262 Ramoshis, 111 Bharddis, 41 Tirmalis, and 11 Ravals, 
unsettled tribes. 

Twenty-six miles of the local fund road from Ahmadnagar to 
Karméla lio in the Karjat sub-division. This road has a direction 
generally parallel to the river Sina. The only place of importance 
on it is the town of Mirajgaon thirty-two miles south of m 
At the twenty-third mile is a branch road running south to the town 
of Karjat anil thence through Rasin to the Diksdl station on the 
Peninsula Railway distant twenty-five miles from Karjat and five 
miles south of the Bhima river. The road from Karjat to Shri- 
gonda, the adjacent sub-divisional town on the west, is twenty- 
two miles. It passes through the villages of Vadgaon-tampara four 
miles aud Kuldharan ten miles, and enters the Shrigonda. 
sub-division at the fourteenth mile. About twenty miles of the 
Kharda-Késhti road lie in the Karjat sub-division, entering from the 
Jimkhed sub-division at a point on the banks of the Sina river 
about twelve miles north-east of Karjat. This road crosses the 
Karmiila road at the village of Jalgaon and passing west through 
the villages of Chincholi-Kalddnt and Valvad, enters the Shrigo 
sub-division near the village of Rui-gavhin. 

The following statement gives a list of the places where weekly 
markets are held Karjat Marketa, 
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Of these the principal one is at Mirajgaon a town belonging to 
the Nimbilkar family and is largely attended by dealers in grain, 
cloth, and livestock. Rasin is a somewhat decayed town once of 
considerable importance belonging to the family of Kavi Jang, and 
neither at Risin nor at Karjat are the transactions extensive or of 
more than local interest, good seasons grain and vegetable oils 
are exported to Ahmadangar, Poona, and elsewhere. The imports 
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are the nsual necessaries of life, salt, raw-sugar or gul, and rice, but 
the general poverty of the inhabitants does not admit of a very 
brisk trade being carried on even in such articles. 

“There are about 135 looms worked in the sub-division, principally 
in the market towns of gt Pee Rasin, and Mirajgaon for the manu- 
facture of a coarse strong cloth and woollen blankets which are sold 
locally. With this exception there are no manufactures worthy of note. 

Survey rates were first introduced in 1852-53. For assessment 
purposes the sixty-eight Government vill of Korti which are 
now in Karjat were divided into three classes. The first class 
comprised eight villages in the Sina valley in the extreme north of 
the sub-division where the maximum dry-crop rate imposed was 2s. 
(Re. 1) an acre. The second comprised thirteen villages also in the 
Sina valley, but south-east of those in the first class, and on these a 
maximum rate of Is. 9d. (14 as.) an acre was imposed. With these was 
also incloded one village on the opposite side of the hills and in the 
valley of the Bhima, The third a Reap pee two groups one of 
nineteen villages still further down the Sina y and the 
other of twenty-seven villages in the Bhima valley on which a 
maximum dry-crop rate of le. Gd. (12 as.) an acre was fixed. 
The average incidence of these rates, 6Jd. (44 as.) an acre on all 
cultivated lands is about eighteen per cent lower than that of the 
average rates paid prior to the introduction of the survey. 

Karjat suffered very severely in the 1876-77 famine when many 
villages were entirely deserted. The cultivators, owing to a long 
succession of bad harvests, are wretchedly poor and nearly all 
heavily in debt. The soilis for the most part very unproductive 
and the rainfall is extremely uncertain. Under such circumstances 

sperity can hardly be expected. The Karjat sub-division is, in 
fact one of the poorest tracts in the Deccan. 

The villages now forming Karjat were for the most part originall 
in the old sub-division of Korti which, in 1851-52, consisted of 1 
villages, 106 Government and thirty-one alienated, under the 
management of a mimlatddr stationed at Karjat and a mahdlkari 
stationed at Korti. In 1859 nine outlying villages were transferred 
to Karmala now in Sholdpur, one to Jimkhed, and one to Shevgaon. 
In 1861-62 the mahdlkari’s appointment was abolished and all the 
villages, except those which were transferred to Sirur in place of 
others received, were placed under the mdmlatddr, the name of the 
sub-division being changed to Karjat. In 1866-67, when the Siror 
sub-division was abolished, forty-four of its villages were added to 
Karjat which parted with sixteen of its southernmost villages to 
Karmala ; the total number of 159 villages were then formed into 
the Shrigonda sub-division, Karjat becoming the station of « 
mahalkari subordinate to Shrigonda. This arrangement lasted till 
1868-69 when eighty-two of the villages were made into a separate 
sub-division with its head-quarters at Karjat. Of these eighty-two 
villages seventy-two now belong to Government and ten are 
partially or wholly alienated. 

The principal jagirddérs are the Nimbilkar family and the 
descendants of Kavi Jang, the commandant of the fort of 
Ahmadnagar, through whose treachery it fell into the hands of the 
Peshwa in 1759. 
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The following is a nominal list of the villages which shows to 
which of the ancient tarafs each belonged : 
Karjat Villages, 1883. 
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* In this list villages with 1 after thelr names are alienated. 

Kopargaon, the most northerly sub-division, is bounded on 
the north by the Nasik sub-division of Yeola, on the east by the 
Nizam’s territory, on the south-east by Nevdsa, on the south by 
Réburi and Sangamner, and on the west by Sangamner and 
the Sinnar sub-division of Nasik. Its length and breadth are about 
twenty-seven miles each and it comprises 125 vines in an area of 
511 square miles. In 1881 its population was 63,789 or 124 to the 

uare mile, and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted to £21,786 

. 217,860). 

Of an area of 511 square miles, 509 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 4283 acres are the lands of alienated vil . The rest 
includes 290,874 or 90-37 per cent of arable land; 17,588 acres or 
5°46 per cent of unarable ; 269 or 0-08 per cent of grass or kuran ; 
2988 or 0°92 per cent of forest reserves; and 10,116 or 3:14 per 
cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 290,874 acres 
of arable land 21,636 or 7-43 per cent have to be taken on account 
of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 269,238 acres the 
actual area of arable Government land, 254,274 acres or 94-44 per 
cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of these 244,979 acres were 

-crop and 9295 acres were watered garden land, 

opargaon consists of a black soil plain having a gentle 
from both sides towards the river Goddvari which ows through t 
centre of it. There are no hills, and, except on the banks of the 
river and in the neighbourhood of the more favoured villages it is 
bare of trees, 

The black soil is of various depths, the most fertile being in the 
central and south-western yil In the north-east there is 8 
good deal of poor land intersected by small streams. On the whole 
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po kar presen esas pata ision is above the average of the 
istrict. 

The Godévari entering at the extreme north-west corner traverses 
the sub-division completely, flowing thence into the adjacent sub- 
division of Nevaésa. The bed of the river is for the most 
considerably below the general level of the country and the high 
black soil and clay banks are deeply fissured by the numerous minor 
streams which drain the sub-division. In the hot weather the 
Godévari dwindles toa mere thread of running water which in 
ae even disap beneath the sandy bed. Here and there 

owever deep pools of water formed by natural dams of rock across 
the river bed are met with and in these fish usually abound. In 
places, notably near Maénjur and Kokamthin, the banks of the river 
are thickly fringed with fine babhul trees. The chief tributaries of 
the Godavari are the Gui,the Agasti, the Narandi,and the Kol on 
the left bank, and on the right bank the Jhim and the Kat. The Jha4m 
rises in the Sangamner hills south-west of the town of Nimon, and 
after flowing through the Sinnar sub-division enters Kopargaon 
near the village of Madhi and falls into the Godavari three miles 
above the town of Ko after a north-easterly course of about 
twenty-five miles. The Kat rises on the northern slopes of 


Dadheshvar, flows north-east and east entering Kopargaon by 


the vi of Vake and passi by the town of Réhate it falls 
into the Wodkrad a satleahove (ke “a of Pantémba after a course 
of twenty-five miles, A short distance from its confluence with the 
Godavari it receives on the south the waters of the Kumbhér, 

In most of the villages the people are dependent on wells for 
their water-supply as all but the largest tributaries of the Godavari 
run dry shortly after the monsoon rains have ceased. In the 
neighbourhood of this river the wells are of great depth, but near 
Rahéta and generally in the south of the sub-division water lies 
tolerably near the surface. 

The rainfall is extremely uncertain : only in about one year out of 
every four it is satisfactory. Out of the eleven years ending 1884 
six 1876, 1877, 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1884 have been seasons of 
partial or absolute famine. In 1874 the seed of the early crops was 
washed away, in 1875 excessive late rains produced a blight. In 
some parts, especially near Korhdle, Khadke, and Vake there was 
little or no rain during the six years from 1876 to 1881. The follow- 
ing statement gives the monthly rainfall at Kopargaon during the 
eleven years ending 1884: 


Kopargaon Rain fall, 1874-1884. 
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The method of cultivation differs little from that obtaining in 
other parts of the district. The soil is usually ploagees every 
second or third year after a harvest of bdjri. The lighter soils are 
not uently ploughed every year, but the plough does not pene- 
trate far beneath the surface. Considerable attention is given to 
mauure which is sometimes even applied to ee crops. It is also a 
common practice to get a Dhangar to fold his flock on a field, 
the owner feeding him and his family while the flock remains there 
by way of payment. Irrigation is carried on almost entirely from 
wells, there being only four temporary dams on perennial streams 
which water an area of some sixty acres. 

Of 198,982 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82 grain 
crops occupied 186,399 acres or 93°67 per cent, of which 70,027 were 
a spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata; 58,690 under Indian 
millet jrdri Sorghum vulgare; 57,547 under wheat gahu Triticum 
sestivum; 118 eek maize makka Zea mays; and 17 under other grains 
of which details are not given. Palses occupied 9528 acres or 4°78 
per cent, of which 8771 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 
86 under kulith or kulthi Dolichos bifloras ; 568 under tur Cajanus 
indicus; 21 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, and 82 under other pulses. 
Oil-seeds occupied 506 acres or 0°25 per cent, of which 61 were 
under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum; 313 under linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissimum, and 132 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 
80 acres or 0°04 per cent, of which 50 were under cotton kapus 
Gossypium herbaceum ; 12 under Bombay hemp san or tég Crotalaria 
juncea ; and 18 under brown hemp ambadi Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Veselinasoad crops occupied 2469 acres or 1°24 cent, of which 
1202 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana ta 3 756 under 
chillies mircht Capsicum fratescens; 178 under sugarcane we 
Saccharum officinarum ; 54 under hemp génja Cannabis sativa, and 
the remaining 299 under various vogealios and fruits, 

The 1881 population returns show that of 63,789 people 61,044 or 
95°69 per cent were Hindus ; 2695 or 4-22 per cent Musalmans ; 46 
Christians, and 4 Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are : 3000 
Bréhmans ; 1213 Osy4l Marwéris, 105 Meshri Ma4rwiaris, 78 Komtis, 
71 Sanséri Jangams, and 39 Gujarat Jains, traders and merchants ; 
31,538 Kunbis, 2587 Malis, 237 Rajputs, 42 Bangars, and 10 
Pahddis, husbandmen; 1076 Sonfrs, goldsmiths; 847 Sutdérs, 
carpenters; 687 Kumbhdrs, potters; 630 Telis, oil- 3 462 
Lohars, blacksmiths; 250 § impis, tailors; 240 Réedrs, brass- 
makers ; 139 Gavandis, masons; 132 Sélis, weavers ; 54 Lonéris, 
lime-burners ; 37 Vadars, earth diggers ; 35 Koshtis, weavers; 27 
Témbats, coppersmiths ; 14 Kaiké is, basket-makers ; 10 Lingdyat 
Buruds, basket-makers; 6 Khatris, weavers ; 6 Jingars, saddle- 
makers; 4 Otdris, casters; 166 Guravs, priests ; 737 Nhiavis, 
barbers ; 434 Parits, washermen ; 3201 Dhangars, cowmen; 11 
Khatiks, butchers ; 2 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 1337 Vanjéris, caravan- 
men; 320 Kéhérs, fishers; 17 Lamans, carriers ; 5663 Mbhars, 
labourers ; 1415 Mangs, messengers ; 1210 Chémbhars, shoemakers; 
120 Dhors, tanners; 3 Bhangis, sweepers; 464 Gosdvis, 92 
Ménbhivs, 25 Kolhatis, 22 Gondhlis, and 4 Joshis, ; 1609 
Bhils, 457 Kolis, 73 Rémoshis, 52 Bharddis, 27 Tirmélis, and 15 
Révals, unsettled tribes, 
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Kopargaon until quite recently possessed only one made-road, the 
old military route from Ahmadnagar to M4legaon now maintained 


from provincial funds. This road enters the Ko sub-division 
in the forty-fifth mile from Ahmadnagar near the village of Ashtaégaon 
and passing through the of Rahata 49 miles, Shirdi 524 miles, 


Nigho}-Nimgaon 54 miles, Kopargaon 604 miles, and Yesgaon 65 
‘pila, enters the Yeola sub-division of Nasik in the sixty-seventh mile. 
The Godavari river at Kopargaon is crossed by a wire rope ferry. The 
country being very flat enjoys the advantage of numerous fair 
w ps connecting the villages with each other and bringing 
them within easy reach of the chief markets of the district. 

After the construction of the railway, however, the question of 
making good roads between the various stations and the larger 
trade centres arose and a scheme of feeder roads was accordingly 
drawn up and sanctioned by Government. Of these roads the 
following are now in course of construction or completed. 
From Beldpur station to the town of Beldpur in the neighbouri 
“haar of Réhburi ; a ee the same rgb to the provinci 

i r ing throu villages of Mamdépur, Rajuri, and 
iasicran aad thence on to the Sangamner village of Teal, thus 
forming complete line of communication between the railway and 
the important town of Sangamner; from Chitali station to Réhita, 
a centre of the grain trade, through the village Ekrukh; and from 
Ko n station to the sub-divisional town. 
a ge and or aE State povenarn vwiken the Psisiey ager i 

m south to north. Entering near i of Sirasgaon, it 
winds along a ridge of mal or upland passing between the vil 
of Chitali and Jalgaon and reaches the Goddvari at Puntém 
The river is crossed on a fine masonry arch below the town. 
Passing up by the town of Vari the line suddenly bends to the 
west and then sharply turning again northwards by the vi of 
Singnépuri, it crosses the provincial high-road and enters the Yeola 
sub-division. The stations are Belépur, near the village of Gondayni; 
Chitali, between the villages Chitali and Jalgaon ; Puntdémba’; 
Sanvatsar ; and Kopargaon, at the village of Singn4puri about two 


miles from the sub-divisional town. “The exports of grain from 
the Puntémba station during the year 1880 amounted to 1175 tons. 

The ee is a statement of the villages where weekly 
: Kopargaon Markets. 


markets are hel 





Mamd4pur is the chief cattle market within a radius of some 
thirty miles and the weekly transactions are estimated at about £70 
(Rs. 700). The price of a pair of bullocks for agricultural p 8 
ranges from £2 10s. to £6 (Rs. 25-60), of a buffalo from £2 to 
£4 10s. (Rs. 20-45), of a cow from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20), and ofa 
pony or galloway from £1 to £7 10s. (Rs. 10-75). Sheep and 

ts fetch from 2s. to 10s. (Rs.1-5) each. The markets of Belépur 
in the Réhuri sub-division and of Vihirgaon in the Nizdm’s 
territory are visited by neighbouring Kopargaon cultivators. 
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Chapter XIII. The manufactures of the sub-division are few and unimportant. 
Sub-Divisions. Cotton cloth and woollen blankets are woven in the towns and 


Survey. 


larger villages, and a small quantity of saltpetre is extracted from 
white earth dug out chiefly from the basement of old mad walls 
and ruined houses. 

Sorvey rates were first introduced into the village of Séngvibhusar 
in 1841-42 when it belonged to the Niphéd sub-division. In 1844-45 
the survey was introduced into thirty-eight villages, in 1846-47 into 
fifty-three others, in 1849-50 into the seventeen villages subsequently 
transferred from Réhauri, in 1851-52 in six others, and at various 
other times into seven others. The chief of Vinchur objects to the 
introduction of the survey into his three villages. The maximam 
dry-crop rate was fixed at 2s. 6d. (Rs.1}) an acre and the average 
rate amounted to 1s. 54d. (114 as.) an acre being a reduction of 
about forty-four per cent on the rates ruling previous to the 
survey. Revised rates have now been introduced into 115 of the 
villages. With the exception of Sangvibhusar where on revision the 
maximum rate was raised to 3s. 3d. (Rs. 12) an acre, the maximum 
dry-crop rate in the sub-division is 8s. (Rs. 14) an acre which rules 
in twenty villages situated for the most part on either side of the 
Malegaon road from the southern boundary of the sub-division up 
to and including the town of Kopargaon. ‘Two villages in the 
extreme south-west of the sub-division also come under this class. 
The next maximum rate is 2s. 9d. (Rs. 13) which rules in thirty-nine 
villages, of which twenty-three are adjacent on bothsidestothoseinthe 
first class and sixteen are in the pa ee abutting on the Réhuri 
sub-division, The next maximum rate is 2s. Gd. (Res, 1}) which was 
adopted in forty-three ea St which seven are in the south-east 
abutting on the Nevdsa sub-division and the Nizdm’s territory and 
thirty-six are in the north-west and north,on the banks ofthe vari 
and adjacent to the Yeola sub-division. Another group of seven 
villages north-east of the town of Kopargaon has a maximum rate of 
2s. $d. (Rs. 1}) an acre and finally three villages in the extreme 
north-east have a maximum of 2s. (Re. 1). The original settlement 
rates are still current (1882) in seven villages. The general result 
of this revision is an average enhancement of thirty-two per cent 
on the original survey rates. 

The cultivators of Kopargaon are in a very impoverished 
condition attributable doubtless in a great measure to the frequent 
Cccurrence of bad seasons. Year by year the rainfall seems to 
become more uncertain; sudden and violent showers which del 
the country are often succeeded by a long and continued drought ; 
at one time the seed when sown is out of the gro at 
another it withers after germination. The late rains especially are 
no longer to be deiieated on, @ circumstance which seems to 
account for the large area now sown with bajri as compared with 
ey a former years. 

ut half the villages now formin Kopargaon bel to the 
old sub-division of P&toda which was cokes up in 1861-62. Patoda 
was composed of two ands, Pétoda and Kumbhéri. Pétoda was 
the charge of a méntlatidr who had his head-quarters at Yeola, 
and Kumbhéri that of a mahdlkari  statio at Ko 
Kumbhéari consisted of a narrow strip of country on each side of the 


wa a vars 
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river Godévari and comprised, in 1850, thirty-two Government and 
two alienated villages. Pétoda lay to the north of Kumbhéri 
extending as far as the Khandesh boundary and comprised 157 
Government and sixty-four alienated villages. The total area of 
both pargands was about 912 square miles. On the splitting up, in 
1860-61, of this large sub-division, which was found too unwieldy 
for administrative purposes, thirty Kumbhdri villages, peg! era 
of them Government and one alienated, and thirty-two Pitoda 
villages, twenty-nine of thetn Government and three alienated were 
taken to form the new Kopargaon sub-division. To these sixty-two 
villages were added ; seventeen, those in the Belldpur taraf in the 
following list, from Réhuri ; thirty-seven, those in the Korhéle and 
Devpur tarajs, from Sinnar ; six, those in the Vaijépur taraf, from 
Nevasa; one, Ranjéngaon-Khurd from Sangamner; and two, those 
in the Chéndvad pargana from Chéndvad ; making a total of 125 
villages of which 119 belong to Government and six are wholly 
alienated. The following statement gives the names of the villages : 
Kopargaon Villages, 1883. 





* In this list villages with 1 after their names are alienated. 
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Nagar, one of the central sub-divisions, is bounded on the north 
by Rahuri and Nevdsa, on the east by Shevgaon and the Niz&m’s 
territory, on the south by Shrigonda, and on the west by Parner. Its 
ape length is thirty-five and breadth thirty miles. It compris 

17 villages in an area of 619 square miles, In 1881 the population 
was 109,950 inclusive of the town of Ahmadnagar, which, with the 
military cantonment, contained 37,492 souls or 176 to the square 
mile, and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted to £13,561 
(Rs. 135,610). i f 

Of an area of 619 square miles, 548} have been surveyed in detail, 
Of these 33,794 acres are the lands of alienated vil The rest 
inclodes 236,378 acres or 74°53 per cent of arable land ; 29,576 acres 
or 9'J2 per cent of unarable; 74 or 0°02 per cent of grass or kuran ; 
34,336 or 10-82 per cent of forest reserves ; and 16,786 or 5°29 ° 
cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 236,378 
acres of arable land, 22,903 or 9°68 per cent have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 213,475 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 202,401 acres 
or 94°81 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of these 196,844 
acres were dry-crop and 5557 acres were watered garden land. 

The general appearance of Nagar is that of high table-land lying 
between the Godavari and the Bhima. On the north, north-east, 
and east the sides of this table-land where it faces the Mula and 
Godavari rivers are precipitous and wall-like rising several hundred 
feet above the elevated country they enclose. On the west and 
south-west in the direction of the Bhima the hills are of less height 
and the country is more broken. From the head of the table-land 
ina south-easterly direction ows the Sina gradually converging 
towards the Bhima which it ultimately joins. On the banks of 
the Sina in the centre of this table-land stands the city of 
Ahmadnagar at a height of 2180 feet above the sea and some 400 
feet above the country lying to the north-east in the valley of the 
Godavari below. 

Three Nagar villages however, those in Shirdl faraf, Sonai, Miri, 
and Tisgaon, are situated below the table-land and geographically 
seem to belong to the Nevdsa and Shevgaon snb-divisions, 
from which in fact they were transferred in 1861-62, The 
sub-division is very scantily wooded. Near Ahmadnagar, however, 
especially in the neighbourhood ofthe rained Muhammadan palaces 
there are groves of fine old tamarind, mango, and other trees said 
to have been planted by the orders of Saldbat Khan, minister of 
Murtaza Nizém Shah L (1565-1588): also round the fort are many 
bibhul Acacia arabica trees, though these are of comparatively 
recent date. Near Vilad, a village in the extreme north, there is 
a fine grove of mango trees and other instances might be given, 
but asa whole the conntry is extremely bare, a state of thi 
doubtless partly due to the large demand for firewood jn the city 
and cantonment of Ahmadnagar, The most striking hills in the 
range on the north and east are the peak of Gorakhnath 2982 feet ; 
the Manjarsumbha hill which rises above the Happy Valley or 
Dongargaon glen; the crescent-shaped plateau surrounding the 
village of Agadgaon, which has an elevation of 3192 fect ; a the 
hill on which Salébat Khén’s tomb stands 3080 feet. 
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There is a considerable proportion of poor soil in the Nagar 
sub-division, but in the seidubeushiod of the city andin many of 
the minor valleys deep munyal or reddish soils are met with. Some 
of these however, especially in the neighbourhood of the Sina, are 
stiff and they not only require much labour in their cultivation but 
yield good returns only in seasons of abundant and favourable rain. 

The Sina river has three chief sources, two in the hills of the 
north-east in the village lands of Jeur and Pimpalgaon-Ujani, 
and the third in the Parner hills of the west in the village tand 
_ of Jimgaon. The first two streams unite some three miles above 
the city of Ahmadnagar and the third joins them 1} miles further 
down. Their united waters are further reinforced by the Khokar 
river on the right and the Bhingér stream or ndla on the left 
bank below the city. Other minor tributaries on the right bank 
are the Mendka, the Vaélumbta, the Bagri, and the Sodala. The 
Mehkri river risesin the hilly country on the east and flowin 
southward chiefly through the Nizém’s territory, past the Jémkhed 
town of Kade, falls into the Sina. Those of the Nagar villages 
which lie on the northern and eastern slopes of the chief range of 
hills, as well as those in the country below, are watered by streams 
flowing into the Mula, the Pravara, and the Godavari rivers, 

The climate of Nagar varies considerably. The rainfall at 
Ahmadnagar itself ant within a radins of six to eight miles is 


less than in the villages on the extreme north, north-east, and east 
of the sub-division where the country is hilly. On the whole 
Nagar is more favoured than Nevasa and Réhuri on the north 
and Shrigonda on the south, but its climate is decidedly inferior to 
Shevgaon on the east. The following statement gives the monthly 
rainfall during the eleven years ending 1884: 

Nagar Rainfill, 1874-1884. 
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Jike many other Muhammadan cities Ahmadnagar is supplied 
with water by means of underground masonry og Se geg which 
convey it from reservoirs situated in the surrounding higher country. 

ese were for the most part constrncted in the time of the Nizim 
Shihi kings (1890-1636) and though some of them are ruined 
and ont of nse, the majority are in good order and afford an ample 
supply of pure water to the city, the cantonment, and the town of 
Bhingér. The Shéh4pur aqueduct conveys water from two tanks 
at the foot of Saldébat Khan's hill formed by dams thrown over 
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streams rising on the hill slopes. The Bhingdr, Nagébéi, and 
Kapurvadi aqueducts drain the water from masonry reservoirs 
Sank in the ground in the neighbourhood of or bla a hamlet 
three miles north-east of Bhingér. Each of these has several 
branches and the Kapurvddi aqueduct is further reinforced 
from a masonry reservoir at Vdrulvidi which was opened up and 
repaired during the famine of 1876-77. The Vadgaon aqueduct has 
its rise near a village of that name, five miles north of the city, and 
the Anandi aqueduct drains the nearer country between the city 
and the Behisht-baig. As the aqueducts follow the contours of the 

round their actual length is considerably more than the direct 
Sean from their sources. The water is conveyed over stream or 
nala beds by inverted syphons and where solid rock is encountered 
the aqueducts take the form of deep cuttings roofed with masonry 
slabs. The course of all these aqueducts is marked by the numerous 
vents or air-shafts which may be observed dotted over the country. 
The lands of the Ferrah and Behisht-bigs or gardens are irrigated 
by surplus water fom the agqueducts. 

Garden lands are generally manured as also shallow ary oR 
soils are occasionally, but not those of greater depth. The fields 
in the neighbourhood of the city are, as a rule, well cultivated but in 
Nagar, as throughout the district, it often happens that the land is not 
prepared when the first rains fall and a delay of two or three days 
at the goring season often proves fatal. 

The area ander rabi or late crop is to that under kharif or early 

crops as four tothree. The garden cultivation of Nagar is principally 
well-irrigated. In some cases however the lands are irrigated either 
wholly or partly from the streams which rise on the slopes of the 
principal range of hills in the north-east. These streams are in 
places dammed up by temporary weirs of clay and branches, but the 
number of such dams does not exceed six nor does the arce 
irrigated from them exceed 350 acres. 
_ The Bhitodi reservoir and canal were constructed by the 
Irrigation Department in 1877. The dam, which is of masonry, 
was bnilt over the Mehkri river immediately below an earthen 
embankment, said to have been constructed by Salibat Khin the 
minister of Murtaza I. (1565-1588) which was either never completed 
or after completion was breached by a flood and not repaired. 
What was the original object of this dam will probably never be 
known, According to local téadition it was intended by its 
constructor to supply water to the Shevgaon town of Tisgaon, about 
sixteen miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, which was a fayonrite 
residence of Salabat Khan and where he planted the groves of 
mangoes and tamarinds which still give the town a beauty even in 
its decay. The main canal 44 miles long and the branch canals Bey 
miles long, in 1882-83 watered an area of 1023 acres. The revenue 
derived from all sources amounted to £400 (Rs. 4000). 

Of 182,004 acres the actual area under cultivation, in 1881-82 grain 
crops occu ied 162,736 or 89-4] per cent, of which 65,694 were under 
spiked millet béjri Penicillaria spicata ; 86,902 under Indian millet 
ide Sorgham vulgare; 9882 under wheat gahu Triticum wstivam 
129 under rice bhat Oryza sativa; 41 under barley jav Hordeum 
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hexastichon, and 88 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 10,662 acres or 5°85 per cent, of which 6377 
were onder gram harbhara Cicer arietinum; 1149 under kulith or 
kultht Dolichos biflorus ; 2248 under fur Cajanus indicus; 122 under 
mug Phaseolus radiatus; 41 under udid Phaseolus mungo; 31 under 
chickling-vetch lang Lathyrus sativus, and 494 under other pulses. 
Oil-seeds occupied 5296 acres or 2°90 per cent, of which 655 were 
under gingelly seed fi Sesamum indicum; 638 under linseed alshé 
Linum usitatissimum; 17 under mustard riéi Sinapis racemosa, and 
3936 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 505 acres or 0°27 per 
cent, of which 465 were under cotton kdpus Gossypium herbaceum 
and 40 under Bombay hemp san or tay Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 2805 acres or 1-54 per cent of which 
875 were under tobacco tambitw Nicotiana tabacum; 630 under 
chillies mirchi Capsicam fratescens; 444 under sugarcane ws 
Saccharom officinarum; 338 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa ; 
and the remaining 465 onder various vegetables and fruits, 
' The 1881 population returns show that of 108,950 people 97,029 
or 59°05 per cent were Hindus; 9416 or 8°64 per cent Musalmdns ; 
2258 or 2-07 per cent Christians; 177 or 0°16 per cent Parsis; 61 
Jews ; 5 Buddhists; and 4 Sikhs. he details of the Hindu castes 
are: 6676 Bréhmans ; 74 Kayasth Prabhus and 10 Pétane Prabhos, 
writers; 2459 Osvdl Mdrwaris, 649 Kunam Vinis, 328 Gujarat 
Vanis, 305 Sansdéri Jangams, 59 Lid Vinis, 54 Komtis, and 32 
Meshri Mérwiris, traders and merchants; 37,878 Kunbis, 6672 
Milis, 882 Rajputs, and 18 Bangars, husbandmen; 3985 Siilis 
and 2527 Koshtis, weavers; 1539 Sondars, goldsmiths; 1097 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 920 Sutdrs, carpenters; 602 Shimpis, tailors ; 
584 Kumbhars, potters; 577 Vadars, diggers; 523 Kasdrs, brass- 
makers ; 454 Likes, blacksmiths ; 428 Niralis, indigo-dyers; 190 
Londris, lime-burners; 185 Taimbats, coppersmiths ; 152 Kaikiddis, 
basket-makers ; 103 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 100 Lingéyat Buruds, 
basket-makers ; 82 Ghissddis, wandering blacksmiths; 61 Khatris, 
weavers ; 58 Gavandis, masons ; 39 Beldars, quarrymen ; 29 Lakheris 
lac-bracelet makers; 15 Pardeshi Halvais, confectioners; 10 
Bhadbhunjds, grain-parchers.; and 8 Otdris, casters; 263. Gurays, 
riests ; 1105 Nhivis, barbers; 844 Parits, washermen; 2847 
Dhan rs, cowmen ; 579 Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 22 Khatiks, butchers ; 
3123 Vanjiris, caravan-men ; 169 Kaméthis, labourers; 1038 Lamns, 
carriers ; 97 Bhois, fishers; 9727 Mhars, labourers; 2856 Mangas, 
messengers; 1900 Chaimbhars, shoemakers; 412 Dhors, tanners ; 
145 Bhangis, sweepers ; 291 Gosdvis, 163 Manbhidvs, 127 Mardtha 
Gopals, 114 Kolhatis, 107 Chitrakathis, 78 Gondhlis, 65 Péinguls, 
41 Sahadey Joshis, and 10 Takéris, beggars ; 466 Ramoshis, 428 
Bhils, 272 Kolis, 114 Tirmilis, 78 Bharidis, 56 Réavals, and 8, 
Vaidus, unsettled tribes. 

As most of the roads in the district converge to the city of 
Ahmadnagar, a large proportion of the total road mileage lies in this 
sub-division, Of provincial roads the Poona road, the only one bridged 
throughout, starts from the fort skirting the city on the south, 
Running in a south-westerly direction past the villages of Kedgaon 
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3} miles and Chas eight miles, it passes a low range of hills to the 
mulnge of Kamargaon 12} miles, and thence on to « plateau beyond 
which is the valley of the Han The road enters the Parner 
subdivision in the fifteenth mile. e Dhond road branches off from 
the Poons road at the second mile from the fort. Passing in a 
southerly direction through the villages of Arangaon six miles and 
Khadki 10} miles, it enters the Parner village of Hivra in the 
twelfth mile and thence into the Shrigonda sub-division. Before 
the railway was constructed this was the postal route to Poona and 
Bombay. The road was metalled during the 1876-77 famine, but 
has been little used since as the railway runs in the same direction. 
The Aurangabad or Toka road starts from the north-east gate of 
the city gs passing up north by east near the villages of Shendi- 
Pokhardi five miles, Jeur 9} miles, and Ima&mpur a hamlet of Jeur 
where there is a travellers’ bungalow twelve miles, descends by the 
Imémpur ee to the valley of the Godavari. The road enters the 
Nevasa sub-division in the seventeenth mile. The Paithan road 
branches from the Toka road at the fifteenth mile and running east 
through the villages of Khospuri sixteen miles and Péngarmal 
eighteen miles, enters Nevésa in the twentieth mile. These four 
roads are all metalled. The Kopargaon-Manmdd or Mélegaon road 
leaves the city at the north gate and up north by west through 
the villages of Savedi two miles and Ndégépar four miles. Thence in 
the seventh mile it descends to the valley of the Mula passing near 
Vilad nine miles, Dehera, where it crosses the railway twelve miles, 
IsmAlpur and Singva where there is a travellers’ bungalow fourteen 
miles, and thence through the village of Nandgaon fifteen miles, 
into the Réhuri sub-division. This is only a murum road. Of 
local fund roads the Shevgaon road leaves the cantonment of 
Ahmadnagar on the south side of the town of Bhingdr. It then 
rans due east past the hamlet of Shéhapur five miles, winds up the 
western slope of thehill range on which the tomb of Salébat Khan 
stands, crosses the Mehekri river which dammed up two miles below 
forms the Bhatodi tank, passes the village of Kandgaon 114 miles, 
and then crossing a portion of the Nizdm’s territory, reaches at the 
fifteenth mile the eastern crest of the range below which is the 
Shevgaon sub-division in the valley of the Godavari The descent 
is by an easy gradient for two miles. Passing on through the village 
of Karanji eighteen miles, the road enters the Shevgaon sub-division 
in the twenty-first mile. The Jémkhed road leaves the city at the 
south-east gate and passes out of the cantonment between the artillery 
and cavalry barracks. The villages on the route are Nimbodi four 
miles, Tékli seven miles, Dasmigavhén nine miles, Chichondi 
thirteen miles, and Atvéd fifteen miles. The Nizdm’s territory is 
reached at the sixteenth mile. The Sholdépur or Karmala road leaves 
the cantonment by the Motibdg, passing thence between the artillery 
barracks and the Ferrahbig. The villages on the route are 
Shivadhon eight miles, where the Sina river is crossed, Dahigaon 
9} miles, Vétephal twelve miles,.and Ruichhattishi fourteen miles. 
The road passes into the Shrigonda sub-division in the seventeenth 
mile. The Ané4-ghat road starts from the right bank of the Sina 
river Opposite the west or Nepti gate of the city. Passing due west — 
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through the villages of Jakhangaon seven miles, and Khadgaon- 
TAkli 8} miles, where a road branches off south-west.to the Parnor 
town of Jdmgaon, it enters the Parner sub-division in the teath 
mile. The Dongargaon or Happy Valley road branches off from the 
Aurangabad road in a oa direction in the seventh mile and 
reaches Dongargaon a village on the crest of the hill range at the 
eleventh mile. It then winds down the northern face of the 
range and enters the Rahari sub-division below at the twelfth mile. 
There are thus about forty miles of metalled, and eighty miles of 
murum road in the sub-division which are regularly repaired and 
kept in order. 

The Dhond and Manmdd railway enters the sub-division on the 
south-west near the village of Akolner. It passes up by the village 
of Arangaon skirting the city of Ahmadnagar on the west. The 
Station, mileuge fifty-one from Dhond, is at the intersection of the 
line with the Poona road and distant 24 miles from the fort. 
Leaving Ahmadnagar the line pursues a northerly winding course 
to the village of Nimblak at the head of the valley of the Dev 
river. Thence it descends into the Réhuri sub-division passing the 
village of Vilad near which is a station, mileage sixty from Dhond. 
a village of Nimbadehera it crosses the Kopargaon or Manmdd 
road. 


Exclusive of the city of Ahmadnagar and the adjacent town of 
Bhingdr there are three markets in the sub-division detailed below 
in the order of their importance : 

Nagar Markets. 





Valki... 
Chinchondi! (Shir4l), 





The cattle mart of Valki is the largest in the centre of the 
district vying in importance with those of Kharda in the south and 
Mamdapur in the north. The other two markets are of minor and 
merely local importance. ‘Tuesday is the principal market day at 
Ahmadnagar and Friday at Bhingar. 

The trade of the sub-division is principally in the hands of 
bankers and moneyienders residing in Ahmadnagar. There are 
not however in the city many reputed wealthy firms, the principal 
trading houses being branch agencies of larger firms in other parts 
of the country. 

In Ahmadnagar about 2000 looms and in the neighbouring town 
of Bhingér about 895 looms are worked in the manufacture of 
women’s robes or sddis and other cotton cloths. The yarn now 
used is principally English. A few silk clothsare alsomade. There 
are about seventy looms in some of the outlying villages but their 
outturn is not extensive. There is also a large manufacture of 
brass cooking pots. 
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Survey rates were introduced in Nagar in1851-52. For assessment 
purposes the villages were divided into three classes with maximum 
dry-crop rates of 2s, 9d. (Tis, 1), 2s. Gd. (Rs. 14), and 2s, Sd. 
(Rs. if) respectively, The first class comprised a group of fifty 
villages extending across the sub-division from the Parner boundary 
on the south-west to the Neviésa and Shevgaon boundaries on 
the north-east, and also the four villages in the north subsequently 
transferred from Réhuri; the second class comprised twenty-one 
villages lying south of those in the central group, three villages to 
the north-west of it, and ten villages in the extreme north-east 
subsequently transferred from Nevésa and Shevgaon ; the third class 
comprised three villages south of the principal group in the second 
class, bordering on Shrigonda, three villages in the extreme north- 
west beyond those of the second class in that direction, and two 
villages in the north-east which had belonged to the Sonai pact Sc 
were transferred from Nevdsa. Survey rates were also in 
into nine of the alienated villages. ‘The average rate on lands 
cultivated in the year of settlement was, under this system, Is, Sid. 
(10,4 as.) an acre, a reduction of forty per cent on the rates formerly 
demanded. The term of thirty years having expired revised rates 
have been (1884) introduced.! 

Like most of the other sub-divisions of the district Nagar has 
undergone numerous territorial changes since the commencement 
of the British rule. In 1818-19 it comprised seventy-one villages 
only ; in 1887-38 it comprised 109. In 1851-52, eighty-five of these 
belonged to Government and twenty-four were alienated. In the 
following year two detached portions of garden land snrroundi 
old Muhammadan places known as the Behisti-big and the Ferrah- 
bag were entered in the records as separate villages thus bringing 
the total number up to 111. In 1861-62 on the eral re. 
distribution of villages throughout the district two yillac were 
transferred to Parner, one to Jamkhed, three to Sangamner, and 
three to Réhuri. In place of these, five villages three in taraf 
Baragaon-Nindur and two in taraf Réhuri, were received from 
Rahuri; three, two in taraf Miri and one in taraf Tisgaon from 
Shevgaon; and eleven, nine in taraf Shirdl and two in taraf Sondi 
from Nevisa. The number of villages thus stood at 12] until 1868-69 
when on the sub-division of Shrigonda being formed six villages 
were transferred to it from Nagar. Finally in 1870 two villages, 
Bhiatodi and Atyad, were received in exchange from the Nisdm's 
government, thus bringing the number up to 117 of which ninety: 
eight belong to Government and ninetean are wholly or partial 
alienated. Three of the alienated villag Dhamori, Nitegaon, an 
Chindgavhén belong to the chief of Vinchur. The following table 
= ts a nominal list of the villages and shows to which of the ancient 

ivisions each belonged ; 








1 Details are given above under Land pp. 542-547, 
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Nayar Haveli soventeen villages. 





Pande Pedgaon fortysoven villages. 







Pargona Parner 
at wil F 


. Villages with | after their names aro alicnatedd, 


Neva‘sa, in the north-east of the district is bounded on the north 
by the Nizim’s dominions, on the east and south-east by Shevgaon, 
on the south by Nagar, on the west by Rdhori, and on the north- 
west by Kopargaon. Its length from north to south is twenty-eight 
and its breadth from east to west twenty-four miles. Its area is 
607 square miles and it comprises 148 villages.’ In 1881 the 
population was 78,158 ur 128 to the square mile, and in 1882-83 the 
land revenue amounted to £19,071 (Rs. 1,30,710). 

Of an area of 607 square miles, 536 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 49,431 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 268,930 acres or 91-49 per cent of arable land; 10,862 
acres or 3°69 per cent of unarable; 2506 or 0°85 per cent of forest 


SE See ‘ : 


' 1 One village, Malunja Budruk, lies detached in the Nixim’s territory twelve miles 
beyond the Goddvarj river, Negotiations are now (1852) pending with His Highness 
the Nixim for an exchange of this village with one of his lying south of the river 
and geographically belonging to the Nevasa sub-division, 


Nevisa. 


rea, 
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reserves; and 11,640 or 3°96 per cent of village sites, roads, and 
river beds. From the 268,930 acres of arable land, 16,808 or 6°24 
per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of 252,122 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 219,826 acres or 87-19 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. 
Of these 217,458 acres were dry-crop and 2368 acres were watered 
garden land. 

The general character of Nevdsa isa flat plain gently sloping 
northward towards the Godavari. In the south and south-east 
the country has a more decided slope up towards the N range 
of hills and is deeply fissured by ravines down which during heavy 
rains the water at Bs with great violence. Between the various 
streams which drain the country are slightly elevated tracts of 
mal or upland but which vee 8 change the generally level 
appearance of the sub-division. Nevdsa is on the w very 
scantily wooded. 3 

The drainage of Nevdsa is wholly towards the Godavari which | 
forms an almost continuous boundary of the sub-division on the north, 
One village belonging tv His Highness the Nizdm lies south of the 
river thus breaking the continuous boundary for three miles. The 
bed of the river lies on an aye from twenty to forty feet below 
the surrounding country, but in phos as much even as from sixty to. 
eighty feet. The chief tributary of the Goddvari is the Pravara 
which enters the sub-division about seven miles west of the town of 
Nevdsa at its meeting with the Mula river. After flowing past 
the sub-divisional town the united streams fall into the Godévars 
by the villages of Toka and Pravara-Sangam. The Mula ri 
forms for about ten miles the western boundary between Nevdsa and 
the neighbouring sub-division of Réhuri. The Lendga, which with 
its minor tributaries drains a greater part of the western half of the 
sub-division, is formed by streams which have their rise in the 
Nagar range of hills on the south and after a northerly course of 
about twenty-five miles it joins the Pravara by the village of Khupti. 
The Dhor river, which also rises in the Nayar hills and falls into 
the Godavari near the town of Paithan, flows on the south-east 
boundary of Nevésa and Shevgaon for about twelve miles. With 
its minor tributaries the Vishramgangs, the Sev, and the Kalpati it 
drains the eastern half of Nevasa, | 

There is a little difference as regards climate and rainfall between 
Nevésa and theadjoiningsub-division of Réhurionthewest. Thelands 
in the extreme south bordering on the Nagar range of hills obtain asa 
rule a steady and svfficient fall of rain but out in the plain the fall is 
much more irregular, some lands being well soaked from passing 
showers whilst others close by do not obtaina rinkling. The villages. 
in the extreme north-east appear to be the most actor ernie 
situated of all. Of the past fifteen years six 1870, 1871, 1876, 
1877, 1881, and 1884 have been seasons of great scarcity if not of 
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eleven years ending 1854: Sub-Divisions. 
Nevdea Reinfull, 187$-1884. aie 





Morr. — | rsta. | asra. | 1070 Climate. 
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The system of husbandry does not differfrom that in the neigh. Cultivation, 
bouring sub-divisions of Rahuri and Kopargaon. It is the rule to 
plough heavy lands owe year though much depends on the means 
of the occupant. The garden lands are generally manured, bot not the 
dry-crop lands of the plain though sheep are occasionally folded on 
them. The lands do not generally appear to be allowed a fallow. 

A system of crop rotation is obarean as far as possible but there is . 
not a sufficient variety of crop to admit of a good rotation. On the 

whole the husbandry is not good though here and there well 
cultivated lands are to be seen. The area under radi or late crops 

is double that under kharif or early crops. . 

The area of irrigated land is very small not exceeding 0°5 per Irrigation, 

cent and is almost entirely under wells, there being only a few acres 
irrigated from pdts or water channels supplied by tem rary dams 
thrown across perennial streams. The canal from the Latch reservoir 
on the Pravara river passes through two villages, Nevisa Budruk 
and Punatgaon, situated between the Pravara and Godavari rivers. 
The supply of water is however at present insufficient for perennial 
erops. During the seven years ending 1881 an average area of 
157 acres had been irrigated, the largest area being 842 acres in 
1877-78, the second year of famine, 


Of 193,254 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82, grain Crops. 
ope occupied 165,203 acres or 85°48 per cent, of which 70,891 were 
under spiked millet 4ayri Penicillaria spicata ; 76,353 under Indian 
millet yedri Sorghum vulgare; 17,814 under wheat gaku Triticum 
estivum; 86 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa ; one under chenna save 
Panicum miliaceum ; § under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon ; and 
50 under other grains of which deteils are not given. Pulses occupied 
16,883 acres or 8-21 per cent, of which 11,320 were under ‘sie 
harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 2088underkulith orkulthi Dolichos bi orus; 
2357 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 62 under mig Phaseolus radiatna ; 
two under peas vatina Pisum sativum ; and 54 under other pulses. Oil 
seeds occupied 3245 acres or 167 per cent, of which 1971 were under 
gingelly seed ti! Sesamum indicum ; 790 under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimam; 51 under mustard’ rdi Sinapis racemosa; and 433 
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under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 7380 acres or 3°81 per cent, 
of which 7279 were under cotton kapus Gossypium herbaceum ; 46 
under Bombay hemp san or tdg Crotalaria juncea; and 55 under 
brown hemp ambadi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous cro 
occupied 1543 acres or O79 per cent, of which 569 were under 
tobacco fambiku Nicotiana tabacum; 40% onder chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutescens; 203 under sugarcane ws Saccharum officina- 
rum; 160 under hemp géaja Cannabis sativa; and the remaining 203 
under various vegetables and fruits, My 

The 1881 population returns show that of 78,158 people 73,412 
or 93°92 per cent were Hindus, 3807 or 4°87 per cent Musalméns, 
and 939 or 1-20 per cent Christians, The details of the Hindu castes 
are: 3354 Brihmans; 3 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 2120 Osyal 
Marwéris, 422 Sansiri Jangams, 60 Meshri Marwaris, 60 Gujardt 
Vanis, 46 Kunam Vanis, and 33 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 
30,233 Kunbis, 3902 Malis, 300 Rajputs, and 19 Bangars, husband- 
men; 795 Kumbhirs, potters; 757 Sutirs, ters; 746 Sondrs, 

Idsmiths; 520 Koshtis, weavers; 483 Telis, oil-pressers ; 419 

hrs, blacksmiths; 336 Vaddrs, diggers; 319 fisiirs, brass- 
makers ; 260 Shimpis, tailors; 193 Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths ; 
143 Saltangars, tanners; 129 Londris, lime-burners ; 76 Salis, 
weavers ; 58 Gavandis, masons; 48 Lingdyat Burnds, basket-makers ; 
46 Kaikddis, basket-makers; 22 Nirilis, indigo-dyers; 10 Kattais, 
leather-workers ; 9 Beldars, quarrymen ; § Tambats, coppersmiths ; 
and 6 Otdrie, casters; 223 Guravs, priests ; 5 Ghadshis, musicians ; 
925 Nhdvis, barbers; 573 Parits, washermen ;} 4554 Dhangars, cow- 
men; 9 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 2095 Vanjaris, caravan-men; 225 
Kéhirs, fishers; 52 Laméns, carriers; 50 Bhois, fishers; 9 
Kaémithis, labourers; 6772 Mbhars, Isbourers; 2844 Mangs, 
messengers ; 1337 Chimbhars, shoemakers 3 141 Dhors, tanners; 
443 Gosavis, 815 Gopdls, 12C Chitrakathis, 98 Joshis, 92 Gondhlis, 
86 Kolhétis, 78 Ménbhévs, 22 Vasudevs, and 15 Kanjéris, begeare. 
559 Kolis, 550 Bhils, 158 Ramoshis, 56 Tirmdlis, and 4] Bharadi . 
unsettled tribes, 


The provincial road from Ahmadnagar towards An 
the Nevasa sub-division on the eoith Fes miles trom te te fine 
Imampur pass and in the seventeenth mile from the town of 
Ahmadnagar. Passing up north through the villages of (rhodegaon 
204 miles, Vaddla 264 miles where there js a travellers’ bungalow 
Rabhulvedhe thirty miles, and Khadke thirty-six miles. it cubes 
the Godivari at Pravara-Sangam in the forty-second mile, On the 
bank of the river, which is crossed by a Wire-rope ferry, is a travellers’ 


in the Nagar sub-division and enters Nevisa : 

Es iaknke at the twentieth mile from Ariadne the village of 
through the villages of Miri twenty-four miles, Make twenty-eight 
miles, and Nandur 30} miles, the road enters the Shevygaon sub- 
division at the village of Dhorjalgaon in the thirty-third mile. 
Paithan, on the Godavari, lies twenty-two miles beyond. A 
short road of three miles in length from the town of Nevésa 
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to the Aurangxbad road through the village of Hande-Nimgaon 
is usually kept in repair at the expense of the local funds. The 
country 1s, however, very flat and the ordinary cross-country cart 
tracks from village to village are passable during the fair season and 
after a long cessation of rain in the monsoon there is bunt little 
difficulty of communication from one end of the sob-division to the 
other in every direction. 


tare Dhond and Manméd Railway a es on the west of the 
sub-division passes through the hear nds of Nipéni-Vadgaon 
in the extreme apa hit corner, e Bel4pur jaca which lies 
in the adjoining village lands of Gondayni is seventeen miles west 
of the town of Nevésa; the Lakh station south of Bel4pur is fifteen 
miles south-west of Nevdsa; the Rahuri station is nine miles west 
of the market town of Sonai, and the Vamburi station is ten miles 
from Sonai and twelve from Ghodegaon, a market town on the 
Aurangabad high road. Feeder roads from some or all of these 
pee to the railway stations in their neighbourhood are being or 

ve been made or are in contemplation. 


The following statement gives a list of the villages where weekly 
markets are held : 


Nevdsa Markets. 





Of these Kukéne and Ghodegaon only are of more than local 
importance. Kukéne is the largest cattle market in the east of the 
district. Live stock is also purchased at Ghodegaon. 


There are fifty-six looms for weaving cotton cloths and 158 for 
weaving woollen blankets. The price of cotton cloths ranges up to 
18s, (Rs. 9) and of woollens to 7s, (Rs. 34). There are no other 
manufactures in the sub-division, save that of saltpetre a little of 
which is made in some half-dozen villages. 


Survey rates were first introduced into Nevdsa in 1851-52. The 
148 Government villages then in the sub-division were divided into 
three classes of seventeen, ninety-three, and thirty-eight villages 
with maximum dry-crop rates of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}), 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1%), 
and 2s. (Re. 1) anacre respectively. Those in the first class were 
the southern villages near the Nagar and Shevgaon hills, those in 
the second class comprised the bulk of the central villages, whilst 
the villages of the north-east formed the third class. Under this 
system the average rate on cultivated lands amounted to Is. 1}d. 
Ce as.) or thirty per cent less than the average rate under the 
old system. Allowing for changes in the constitution of the sab- 
division since 1851-52, by which a few of the southern villages were 
transferred to Nagar and a larger number of the eastern villages 
to Shevgaon, the same threefold division of the villages for 
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classification purposeswas adopted at the revision survey of 1851-82, 
Generally, however, an increase of 3d. (2 as.) on the maximum 
rates has been imposed and of the 118 Government villages now 
forming the sub-division five have a maximum rate of 2¢. 9d. 
(Rs. 19) an acre, sixty-nine of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}), and forty-four of 
29, 3d. (Rs.14). The increase of assessment resulting from these 
changes amounts to twenty-eight per cent. Survey rates have also 
been introducted in twenty-seven of the thirty alienated villages. 
Tn 1818-19 on the downfall of the Peshwa Nevisa comprised 111 
Government and sixty-nine alienated villages. In 1824-25 it was 
incorporated with the adjacent sub-division of Shevgaon but again 
separated in 1834-35. In the following year (1835-36) some of the 
villages were placed under the management of a mahilkari stationed 
at first at Dedgaon but aftewards at Sonai. Thirty-eight of the 
alienated villages lapsed to Government before 1851-52, when of 
the 148 Government villages 101 were under the mdmlatdér and 
forty-seven under the mahdlkari, and of the thirty-two alienated 
villages twenty-one were similarly under the mamlatddr and eleven 
under the mahilkari. On the general abolition of the mahdlkari's 
appointment in 1861-62 and simultaneous re-distribution of charges 
eleven villages were transferred to Nagar, six to Kopargaon, three 
to Rahuri, and twenty-five to Shevgaon. In place of these one 
village, Siregaon, was received from Rahuri and twelve from 
Shevgaon, thus leaving the sub-division as at present constitated 
with 148 villages of which 118 belong to Government and thirty are 
partially or wholly alienated. Some of the alienated villages are 
held by the dependants of Sindia, but no influential jdgirddrs’ or 
indmddrs live in the sub-division. The following tabie gives a 
nominal list of all the villages and shows to which of the ancient 
divisions each belonged : 


> [ 
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* Villages with'1 after their names are alienated. 
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Nenisa Villages, 1883—continued. 





Pa‘rner, the largest sub-division of the district, is bounded on 
the north by Sangamner and Réhuri, on the east by Nagar, on the 
south by Shrigonda, and on the west by the Sirur and Junnar 
sub-divisions of Poona. Its greatest length and breadth are about 
thirty-five miles each; it comprises 123 villages, and has an area of 
779 square miles. In 1881 it had a population of 73,701 or 94 to 
the square mile and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted to 
£10,980 (Rs. 1,09,8000), 

Of an area of 779 square miles, 752 have been surveyed in detail. 
OF these 90,383 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 255,606 acres or 65°38 per cent of arable land ; 49,719 
acres or 12°71 per cent of nnarable; 115 or 0°02 per cent of grass 
or kuran; 72,952 or 18°66 per cent of forest reserves; and 12,517 
or 3-20 per cent of village sites, roads,and river beds. From the 
955,606 acres of arable land, 18,013 or 7°04 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 
937,593 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 227,952 
acres or 95°94 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of these 
Sh al acres were dry-crop and 4527 acres were watered garden 
lan 


The surface of Parner is very irregular and hilly consisting of a 
series of plateaus or table-lands of various heights. The highest 
is the Kérbor or central plateau formed by the widenmmg out of the 
summit of one of the spurs of the Sahyadris which traverses the 
sub-division from north-west to south-east. Its average height is 
2800 feet above the sea level, though there are ints on it three 
and four hundred feet higher as the Bhandar and Parner hills 3129 
and $250 feet respectively. To the south of this plateau and about 
200 feet lower lie the extensive village lands of Parner itself. € 
the north is the table-land of Vasunda which stretches as far as the 
Mala river the basin of which lies about 400 feet below. Vasunda 
and the neighbouring villages have a height of 2400 feet. On the 
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west of the main range is the low-lying level of the Kukdi and 
Ghod rivers averaging 2100 feet above the sea, and on the east isa 
part of the valley of the Sina river. South of Parner is a tract of 
hilly ground formed by spurs jutting out from the main range. 

As might be expected from the diversified nature of the surface 
the soil of Parner is of various kinds. On the higher plateaus the 
soils thongh not very deep are of a good description producing 
wheat, gram, and other crops without requiring much rain. In the 
descent from the plateaus there are terraces or steps on which are 
detached flat patches of inferior soil of various widths, but the sides 
and the slopes of the hills are stony and barren. Generally Cee’ 
the black soils of the low Aes are fertile and easily wor but 
there are no extensive plains of rich soil, the river alee being 
skirted by waving and broken ground. Some of the ¥ ys are 
well irrigated and have a pleasing aspect, and there are many 
isolated mango and tamarind groves notably in the alienated village: 
of Rénjangaon, Javle, Alkuti, Kanhur, Nighoj, aud Palshi, and a 80 
in the Government villages of Parner, Chincholi, and Jémgaon ; but 
as a whole the sub-division cannot be called well wooded. In the 
extreme north there is a barren stretch of waving rocky country 
many miles in extent where deer and wolves abound. 

The rainfall of the sub-division is very changeable, but on the whole 
decidedly more favourable than in the neigh uring sub-division of 
Shrigonda on the south. The following statement gives the monthly 
rainfall during the twelve years ending 1884: 

Parner Rainfall, 1873-1884. 










Augost =...) 22a | ena | gets 
Beptembar ...! 4°10 | 161 | §1d 
Qotoher a. | 248) 10 


November ...) 1°42 | 0-3 | 
December ._.| _, Ar) | 


Total...) 17-75 | 20-87 | faa 





On the whole the water-supply of Parner is fairly good. Many 
of the smaller streams have a perennial flow. Except in seasons of 
drought water is found near the surface in most parts of the sub- 
division, In the north the Mandhol, Jdimbhul, and Kalu rivers 
rising on the slopes of the Kanhur plateau flow across the table-land 
of Vasunda into the Mula river; the lands in the east are drained 
by a branch of the Sina river which rises near Jimgaon and flows 
in a direct line towards Nagar; the whole of the south is drained 
by the Hanga river which rises near Parner and flows across the 
Shrigonda sub-division into the Ghod river ; and the west is drained 
by the Kukdi and its minor tributaries the Padal, Siddheshvar, 
and Dudh rivers which rise on the western slopes of the Kénhur 
and Parner plateaus. 7 : 
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The cultivation in Pfrner differs but little from that in other parts Chapter XIII. 


of the district. Formerly late crops predominated but during the 
past few years, especially since the famine, there has been a general 
anxiety to secure as early a harvest as possible and the area under 
bajri cultivation now exceeds that under jvdri in the proportion of 
three to two. Garden crops occupy about two per cent of the whole 
cultivated area. Irrigation is carried on partly from wells and partly 
from watercourses supplied by dammed-up streams. There are no 
permanent or masonry dams in the sub-division, but a great many 
temporary ones the supply of water from which frequently lasts 
threugh the cold weather. ‘The garden cultivation is chiefly 
confined to vegetables and sugarcane. In Chincholi, Javle, and the 
acighbouring villages there are many valuable vineyards which yield 
grapes of a very superior quality. 

Of 217,629 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82, grain 
crops a a 180,472 or 82-92 percent, of which 109,447 were under 
spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata; 58,884 under Indian millet 
jedri Sorghum vulgare ; 11,609 under wheat gahu ‘Triticum westivam ; 
two under rdgi or ndchkni Eleusine corocana; 113 under rice bhat 
Oryza sativa ; 37 under chenna sdéva Panicum miliaceum ; 139 under 
maize makka Zea mays; 18 under kodra or harik Paspalum 
scrobiculatum ; 17 ander barley jav Hordeum hexastichon ; and 206 
ander other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
26,704 acres or 12°27 per cent, of which 2637 were under gram 
jarbhara Cicer arietinum; 8284 under kulith or kulthi Dolichos 
biflorus; 11,594 under tur Cajanus indicus; 247 under mug Phaseolus 
radiatus ; 225 under udid Phaseolus mungo ; five under vatana 
Pisum sativum ; and 3714 under other pulses. Oil occupied 
8972 acres or 4°12 per cent, of which 195 were under gingelly seed 
4il Sesamum indigam ; 27 under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum ; 
and 8750 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 191 acres or 0°08 


r cent, of which the whole were under Bombay hemp san or tag’ 


rotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1290 acres or 0°59 
per cent, of which 123 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana 
tabacum ; 623 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 264 under 
sugarcane us Saccharum officinaram; 33 under hemp gdnja Cannabis 
sativa ; and the remaining 247 under various vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 population retarns show that of 73,701 people 70,866 
or 96°15 per cent were Hindus ; 2734 or 3°70 per cent Musalméns; 
99 Christians; one Buddhist; and one Parsi. The details of the 
Hindu castes are : 2627 Brahmans; 28 Kéyasth Prabhus, writers; 
1871 Osval Mérwaris, 374 Sanséri Jangams, 35 Kunam Vanis, 19 
Meshri Marwéaris, and 8 Komtis, traders and merchants; 38,774 
Kunbis, 3962 Malis, 110 Rajputs, and 18 Bangars, husbandmen ; 
1086 Vadérs, diggers ; 762 Sutdrs, carpenters; 724 Sondérs, gold- 
smiths; 586 Kumbhdars, potters; 402 Lohérs, blacksmiths ; 396 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 306 Koshtis, weavers ; 250 Shimpis, tailors ; 125 
L&kheris, lac-bracelet makers; 58 Silis, weavers; 56 Kaikddis, 
basket-makers ; 34 Beldars, quarrymen ; 25 Kadsérs, brass-makers; 
24 Lonfris, lime-burners ; 23 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 14 Gavandis, 
masons ; 14 Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths; 9 Nirdlis, indigo- 
dyers; 8 Otéris, casters; 6 Tambats, coppersmiths; 5 Lingayat 
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Burnds, basket-makers; one Bhddbhunja, grain-parcher; 303 
Guravs, priests; 720 Nhdvis, barbers; 291 Parits, washermen ; 
3898 Dhangars, cow-men; 45 Khatiks, butchers; 19 Gavylis, cow- 
keepers; 210 Vanjdris, caravan-men; 84 Laméans, carriers; 52 
Bhois, fishers; 3 Kaméthis, labourers; 6500 Mbars, labourers ; 
1298 Mangs, messengers ; 1713 Chaémbhars, shoemakers ; 63 Dhors, 
tanners; 2 Bhangis, see sry 354 Gosavis, 68 Joshis, 64 

53 Manbhavs, 49 Gondhlis, and 6 Kolhatis, beggars; 1084 
Raémoshis, 460 Bhils, 395 Kolis, 209 Thakurs, 142 Bharddis, and 
41 Tirmalis, unsettled tribes. 

Sixteen miles of the Ahmadnagar-Poona high road lie in the Parner 
sub-division. The vi on or near this road are Supe, Vaghunda, 
Narayangavhan, and Vadegavhan, where there is a toll-gate twenty 
miles south-west of Ahmadnagar. At Supe, seventeen miles south- 
west of Ahmadnagar, branches off the local road to Parner distant 
seven miles. There is also another route from Ahmadnagar throagh 
Jamgaon, which being a trifle shorter is mach used in fair weather, 
although for half its length it is little else than a rough track inter- 

by streams with rugged banks crossing the spur of the hills 
between Parner and Jéamgaon by steep gradients. From Parner one 
road runs up north through the towns of Kanhur, Takli-Dhokeshvar, 
and Vasnndato the Mula river and thence into the Sangamner sub- 
division. Another road runs west to Chincholi in the Kukdi valley 
whence country tracks lead to Alkuti, Javle, and Nighoj. South- 
west of Parner is a hilly road two miles long leading down to the 
village of Pénoli. Across the north of the sub-division runs what 
is known as the Andghat road made in 1869-70 to connect Ahmad- 
nagar with a road which it was proposed to construct down the 
Malsej pass, one of the main in the Sahyddris leading from the’ 
extreme north-west corner of the Poona district to the sub-division 
of Murbaéd in Thana below. Thirty-three miles of the road lie in 
the amps 83 district. The Pérner villages on the route are 
Bhalavni twelve miles, Dhotra nineteen miles, Takli-Dhokeshvar 
twenty-four miles, and Karjuna twenty-eight miles. At the thirty- 
third mile it enters the Poona district and the village of Ana which 
gives its name to the road is at the thirty-fifth mile from Ahmad- 
nagar. ‘The Malsej pass scheme for some years abandoned is now 
(1882) again under consideration and the road from the foot of the 
pass to Kalyén is approaching completion. 

The Dhond and Manmdéd State Railway skirts the south-east 
corner of the subdivision, traversing the village lands of Ranjan 
Ghospuri and Sérola. Near Sérola is a station fifteen miles Foie 
Parner by road. | 

The following statement gives a list of the villages where weekly 
markets are held: 


Pdrner Marketa. 
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The traffic in these places is chiefly confined to the supply of the 
wants of villages in their neighbourhood. Sirurin the Poona district 
is the market chiefly resorted to by the villagers of the south and 
west of Parner and the destination of most of the grain exported 
from the sub-division. Except grain and a small quantity of fraib 
there are few exports. The imports are the usual cotton goods and 
groceries. Salt is brought up from the Konkan on pack bullocks 
and sold at the villages on their route, 

The manufactures of the sub-division are very few consisting of 
coarsely woven turbans, cotton cloth, and woollen blankets, which 
are sold locally, At Javle there was formerly a manufacture of 
imitation coral beads but the artilficers migrated to Bombay during 
the 1876-77 famine. 

Survey rates were first introduced in April and May 1852, For 
assessment purposes the villages were divided into four groups with 
maximum dry-crop rates of 3s. (Rs. 14), 2s. 9d. (Re. 19), 2s. bd. 
(Rs. 14), ond 29. 3d. (Rs, 1}) respectively. The first group included 
the villages on the Kanhur or central plateau. The second grou 
included (1) villages on the Visunda plateau immediately below re 
to the north of Kaénhur; (2) Parner itself and the villages on the 
west lying in the valley of the Kukdi river; and (3) villages on the 
east lying in the valley of the Sina river. The third group included 
all the villages in the hilly country of the sonth of the sub-division. 
The fourth group included (1) the villages in the extreme north 
bordering on the Mula river and (2) a few villages in the extreme 
south-west on the Ghod river. Previous to the introduction of these 
rates the average rate realized was 14s. (9 as.) an acre, whilst the 
average survey rate amounted to 104d. (7 as.) or twenty-three per 
cent less. 

Parner does not as a whole represent any old division but is made 
up of villages formerly comprised in old divisions now partly 
under Poona and partly under Ahmadnagar. The sub-division has 
undergone numerous changes since the beginning of the British 
role, and in 1850 at the time of the first survey it formed part 
of Karda, a sub-division which had an area of 1640 square miles 
and comprised 216 villages placed under the management of a 
mamlatdir stationed at Parner and two mahdlkaris stationed each 
at Visunda and Kolgaon. Karda being found too unwieldy a sub- 
division for administration purposes was in 1859 divided into two 
new sub-divisions of 107 a 109 villages called Parner and Sirur 
and the pefds of Vasunda and Kolgaon were abolished. In 1861-62 
two Parner villages were transferred to Sangamner and seven to 
Rahuri; at the same time two villages Palshi and Mandva-Khurd 
were received from Nagar. In 1866 the Sirur sub-division was 
broken up, another one bearing the same name being formed and 
added to the Poona district. Twenty villages were then re-transferred 
to Parner, two villages Chombat and Shirapur being added from 
Pibal and seven! from Shivner now called Junnar, two sub-divisions 
of Poona adjacent to Parner. 





''The seven vil e Hi : 
sata lages are Hivargaon, Aklipur, Sivargaon, Kasira, Palaspor, Kalas, 
n772 -79 
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In 1867 one village, Hi n, was transferred to Sangamner 
and in 1868 four villages, Chikhali, Ukalgaon, Suregaon, and 
Koregaon were transferred to the newly formed Shrigonda sub- 
division, and finally in 1872-73 one village, Aklapur, was transferred 
to Sangamner leaving Parner with 123 villages, of which 107 belong 
to Government and sixteen are wholly or sree alienated, The 
following is a nominal list of the Parner vi showing to which 
of the formerly existing tarafs each belonged : tn 

Parner Villages, 1883. 


a of. ot a> me 





Ganji Bhoira 
fourteen villages, | 


1 Allenated villages. 
2 Those villages which have one site In commot are bracketed together, 
3 Formed out of disputed land claimed by the villagers of Parner, Chincholi, and Vadjhira.) 
Rahuri, the most central sub-division, is bounded on the north 
by Kopargacn and Nevdsa, on the east by Nevdsa, on the south 
by Nagar and Parner, and on the west by Sangamner. Its length 
from north to south and breadth from east to west are about 
twenty-four miles each, it comprises 118 villages, and has an area of 
497 square miles, In 1881 its population was 63,289 or 127 to the 
square mile, and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted’ to 
£17,794 (Rs. 1,77,940). . ee 
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Of an area of 497 square miles, 457 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 7127 acres are the Iands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 230,650 acres or 80°78 per cent of arable land ; 22,047 acres 
or 7°72 per cent of unarable ; 24,124 or 844 per cent of forest 
reserves ; and 8703 or 3:04 per cent of village sites, roads, and river 
beds. From the 230,650 acres of arable land, 16,570 acres or 7-18 
per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Govern- 
ment villages. Of 214,080 acres, the actual area of arable Govern- 
ment land, 192,557 acres or 89-94 per cent were in 1882-83 held for 
tillage. Of these 184,936 acres were dry-crop and 7621 acres 
were watered garden land. 


There is nothing very striking in the natural features of the 
sub-division which forms part of an extensive plain country 
drained by the rivers Mula and Pravara, tributaries of the Godavari. 
The south-eastern boundary is a well marked range of hills which 
divides Rahuri from the more elevated sub-division of Nagar. 
This range, which forms the water-shed line between the Godavari 
and Bhima rivers, presents a wall-like face towards the plain of 
Raéhuri and being almost destitute of vegetation, has a bare and 
rugged aspect, the strongly marked horizontal lines of stratification 
contrasting in a striking manner with the vertical fissures worn 
into their steep sides by the action of water. The highest point, 
the hill of Gorakhnath, has an elevation of 2982 feet above the sea 
level or about 1200 feet above the level of Rahuri. The Béleshvar 
range of hills, which traverses the neighbouring sub-division of 
Sangamner on the west, ends in the south-west of Rahuri and the 
country in that direction is ragged and wild in the extreme. The 
sub-division is very scantily wooded ; indeed with the exception of a 
few mango and tamarind groves chiefly on the banks of rivers near 
villages the country is entirely bare of trees, and except when the 
crops are on the ground the whole plain presents a wretchedly 
naked and barren appearance. 


The prevailing soil is of a deep black colour, rich and clayey, 
requiring much rain to enable it to yield good crops. Light showers 
such as too frequently fall when heavy rain is required have no 
effect, but when once thoroughly soaked this soil retains its 
moisture for a long time and is highly valued for every description 
of late crop. Towards the hills and on the ridges between the 
rivers the soils being lighter and more friable are better adapted 
for the early crops. In some parts the fields are much cut up b 
the numerous om tortuous branches of the minor streams whic 
work deep beds in the black soil of the plain. 


The Mula river enters Réhuri through these hills in a deep bed 
with steep rocky sides. The Pravara enters at the north-west 
corner of the sub-division and the two rivers traverse the plain in 
converging lines, their junction being at the north-east angle of 
the sub-division abutting on Nevdsa. ‘The Mula has one considerable 
tributary, the Dev which rises among the hills in the south and 
flowing northward for some eighteen miles joins the Mula one mile 
oo of the town of Réhuri. in the hot weather it generally ceases 

0 flow. 
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The Ojhér canal, which is supplied with water from the Pravara 
by a masonry weir across the river at the village of Ojhar in the 
Sangamner sub-division, enters the north-west corner of Réhuri 
near the village of Lohogaon at its nineteenth mile and terminates 
at thetwenty-thirdmile. The Lakh canal springs from a masonry weir 
across the Pravale near the village of Lakh. It has with its three 
main branches a total length of forty-five miles of which seventeen 
lie in Rahuri. The aree irrigated from this section has hitherto 
been very small, not exceeding 816 acres in any year, owing to the 
uncertain supply of water during the hot season. The canal is 
fringed for a considerable part of its length with fine avenues of 
bdbhul Acacia arabica trees. - 


The R4huri sub-division has on the whole a better rainfall than 
Sangamner which lies on the west and nearer to the Sahyddris. 
The rain clouds which come up from the south-west seem to divide 
when near the town of Sangamner and keeping along the two 
ranges of hills on the north and south of the Pravara river do not, 
as a rule, discharge their contents till near the borders of Rahuri. 
In the hill villages of the south-west the early rains rarely fail. 
Towards the Nevdsa boundary in the north-east however the 
rainfall is uncertain, whereas the villages in the extreme south 
which lie under the Gorakhnath or Happy Valley range of hills 
enjoy probably a more certain and satisfactory fall than any other 
part of the district. The following statement gives the monthly 
rainfall for the eleven years ending 1884: 


Rdhuri Rainfall, 1874-1884, 
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Early and late crops are grown in about equal proportions in 
Réburi, the early crops chiefly in the hill villages and the late crops 
in the plain. The principal garden productions are wheat and gram. 
In a dew villages a small quantity of sugarcane is grown and near 
the larger towns fruits and vegetables are produced in sufficient 
quantities for the consumption of the wealthier classes. Manure is 
little used except in the garden lands of the larger villages. It is 
hardly ever applied to dry-crops, the rainfall being too uncertain 
in the plain villages to allow of it as in the event of the quantity 
of rain being insufficient to counteract its heating properties the 
crops would be liable to be burnt up. | 


Except through the Government canal there is no irrigation from 
the rivers the beds of which lie too far below the level of the 
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surrounding country. Garden land is therefore ordinarily irrigated 
from wells only. 

Of 172,171 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-52 grain 
crops occupied 154,619 acres or 89°80 per cent, of which 45,065 
were ander spiked millet béjri Penicillaria spicata ; 84,240 under 
Indian millet jeéri Sorghum vulgare; 20,244 under wheat gahw 
Triticum wativum ; 10 underrice bhat Oryza sativa; 24 under maize 
makka Zea mays ; and 2036 under other grains of which details are 
not given. Pulses occupied 12,591 acres or 7°31 per cent, of which 
11,437 were under gram Aarbhara Cicer arietinum ; 98 under kulith 
or kulthi Dolichos biflorus; $39 under tur Cajanus indicus; 347 
under mug Phaseolus radiatus ; and 370 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2404 acres or 1°39 per cent, of which 210 were under 

ingelly-seed ¢i! Sesamum indicum; 319 under linseed alshi 
Ss inats usitatissimam ; and 1874 under other oilseeds. Fibres oceu- 
pied 300 acres or 0°17 per cent, of which 217 were under cotton 
kapus Gossypium herbaceum; 26 under Bombay hemp san or 
tég Crotalaria juncea ; and 57 under brown hemp amébdi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops eccupied 2257 acres or 1°31 per 
cent, of which 1194 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana 
tabacum ; 469 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 185 under 
sugarcane us Saccharum officinaruam; 153 under hemp gédnja 
Cannabis sativa; and the remaining 276 under various vegetables 
and {rnits, 

The 1881 population retarns show that of 65,289 people 58,990 
or 92-25 per cent were Hindus ; 3601 or 5°68 per cent Musalmana; 
and 1298 or 2-05 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu 
eastes are: 2596 Brahmans; 1127 Osval Miarwaris, 145 Meshni 
Marwiris, 122 Sansdri Jangams, 82 Gujarat Vanis, and 55 
Kunam Vanis, traders and merchants; 29,852 Konbis, 2424 
Malis, 106 Rajputs, and 20 Bangars, husbandmen; 969 Telia, oil- 
pressers, 625 Sondra, goldsmiths; 617 Sutdrs, carpenters; 089 
Kumbhars, potters ; 295 Lohidrs, blacksmiths ; 264 Koshtis, weay- 
ers; 250 Kasirs, brassmakers; 226 Shimpis, tailors; 206 Vadars, 
diggers; 124 Jingars, saddle-makers; 122 Sdlis, weavers; 56 
Lingiyat Burnds, basket-makers; 15 Otdris, casters; 25 Beldars, 
quarrymen; 17 Kaikddis, basket-makers; 17 Gavandis, masons; 
17 Nirdlis, indigo-dyers; 15 Tambats, coppersmiths; and 10 
Kattais, leather-workers ; !4 Guravs, priests; 6 Ghadshis, musicians ; 
570 Nhavis, barbers; 305 Parits, washermen; 6026 Dhangars, 
cow-men: 5 Khatiks, butchers ; 396 Vanjaris, caravan-men; 102 
Bhois, fishers; 35 Laméns, landholders; 15 Kahrs, fishers ; 5395 
Mhiars, labourers ; 1112 Chambhiars, shoe makers; 1092 Manga, 
messengers; 158 Dhora, tanners; 6 Bhangis, sweepers; 285 
Gosivis, 109 Manbhiivs, 63 Gondhlis, 46 Joshis, 34 Kolhitis, 21 
Gopéls, and § Chitrakathia, beggars; 771 Bhils, 646 Kolis, 78 
Tirmalis, 66 Rdmoshis, and 18 Bharddis, unsettled tribes. 

The provincial road from Ahmadnagar to Manmad enters 
Rahuri on the south at the sixteenth mile from Ahmadnagar and 
passing up north through the village lands of Dhamori, Khadamba, 
and Digras it reaches in the twenty-third mile the Mula river where 
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there is a wire-rope ferry. On the north bank of the river stands 
the town of Réhuri, after leaving which the road takes a bend to 
the north-west and passing through the village lands of Devidli 
and Guvha reaches the Pravara river in the thirty-sixth mile. Here 
too is a wire-rope ferry. Passing the town of Kolhér on the north 
bank of the river, the road runs through the village of Bableshvar 
and enters the extreme north-east corner of the Sangamner sab- 
division in the forty-second mile from Ahmadnagar. Branching 
off from the provincial road at Kolhér in a meena direction 
is the local fund road to Nasik but only 2} miles of this road 
lie hares the limits of Réhuri. In the south = road from ne 
town of Vamburi to Ahmadnagar through the Dongargaon pass 
which three miles, up to the aah of the Nagar range of hills, lie m 
the Rahuri sub-division. 

The Dhond and Manméd State railway traverses Réhuri from 
south to north. Three stations Vamburi, Rahuri, and Lakh are 
in the neighbourhood of the villages of Khadémba, Tandulvédi, and 
Padhegaon respectively. The Mula river is crossed by an iron 
girder bridge resting on masonry piers, and the Pravara by # 
masonry bridge. The towns of Réburi, Vamburi, and Belépur are 
connected with their railway stations by roads 2}, three, and four 
miles respectively. 

The following statement gives a list of the villages where weekly 
markets are held : ngkei see - 





The richest merchants live at Vémburi and carry on o large 
trade in grain. 

The manufactures are quite insignificant, there being only about: 
125 looms in the whole sub-division, of which 100 are for weaving 
coarse woollen blankets and twenty-five for weaving cotton cloth. 
The blankets fetch up to 6s. (Rs. 3) each and the cotton lugadds or 
women’s robes up to 12s, (Rs. 6). In one or two villages silk sddis 
or women’s robes were formerly woven, but this small inddstry 
has now quite died out. , . 

Survey rates were introduced into Rahuri in 1849-50. The 101 
Government villages then in the sub-division were divided into 
three groups. The first group consisted of seventeen villages in 
the hilly country of the west where a maximum dry-crop rate of 
3s. (Rs. 14) an acre was im ; the second group of thirty-three 
villages in the centre of the sub-division with a rate of 2s 9d. 
(Rs. 1§) an acre; and the third group of fifty-one villages in the 
north and north-east where the maximum rate was fixed at 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 1}) an scre. The average incidence of these rates amounted 
to Is. 2d. (9$ as.) an acre, the average rate prior to the settlement 
being 1s. 4d. (11 as.). On garden land the average assessment was . 
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4s. 4d, (Rs. 2}) an acre. In 1879-80 the sub-division which had 
meanwhile undergone some slight territorial aang: Ye 2 
Ninety-six of the 101 Government vil were divided into three 
groups running in a generally north and south direction, The first 
up of twenty-eight villages furthest to the west had a maximum 
ae rate of 3s. 3d. (Rs. 14) an acre, the second or central group 
of forty-seven villages had a maximum rate of 3s. (Rs. 1}), and the 
third or most easterly of the groups with twenty-one villages had a 
rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 12) an acre. But in consequence of nearness to 
the railroad the rates on all villages within five miles of the line 
were raised $d. (2 as.) an acre in each group by which change five 
villages received a maximum rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. 19), rah ag ay 
villages arate of 3s. 3d. (Rs. 1), thirty-two villages of 3s. (Rs. 19), 
and twenty-one villages of 2s. 9d. (1g) an acre. The a 
incidence of these rates was forty per cent above that of the previous 
settlement. The seven villages received from Parner and those 
received from Nagar and Nevasa having not been originally settled 
till 1851-53 were not included in the 1879-80 revision. Surve 
rates have been introduced into six of the eight indm or alienated 
villages in the sub-division. 
Réhuri consists of villages, the greater number of which were in 
former times comprised in the farafs of Rahuri, Beldpur, and 
n-Nandur. Under the Peshwds the Rahuri and Belépur 
tarafs were attached to the pargana of Sangamner and until the 
beginning of the present century the Bérdgaon-Nandur was held 
in saranjam. On the acquisition of the country by the British in 
1818, a separate sub-division was formed, the mémlatddr being 
stationed at the market town of Réhuri. In 1824-25 the Belépur 
and Réhuari tarafs were again attached to Sangamner, but in 1838-39 
the Réhuri sub-division was re-established and comprised in 1849-50 
125 villages. In 1861-62 five villages were transferred to Nagar, 
one to Nevdsa, and seventeen to Kopargaon; and in place of these 
seven villages' were received from Parner ; three Vanjulpoi, Katrad, 
and Sangaon from Nevasa ; three Vavrad, Jambhli, and Jémbulban 
from Nagar ; and three Kadit-Budruk, Kadit-Khurd, and Mandva 
from Sangamner, leaving the sub-division with 118 villages of 
which 110 now belong to Government, eight being wholly or par- 
tially alienated. There are no resident jagirddrs of any wealth or 
influence. The following is a nominal hst of all the villages in 
the sub-division showing to which of the former tarafs each belonged: 


1 The sev il K Varsin i Chikhal Sirakdnhe- 
dia. en Nee tak hamba, de, Mahisgaon, tan, 
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Sangammer one of the northern sub-divisions is bounded on the 
north-east by Kopargaon, on the east by Réburi, on the south by 
Parner and the Junnar sub-division of Poona, on the west by Akola, 
and on the north-west by the Sinnar sub-division of Nasik. Its 
greatest length is forty miles and breadth thirty. It comprises 
159 villages in an area of 708 square miles. In 1881 its population 
was 68,357 or 96 to the square mile and in 1882-83 the land revenue 
amounted to £14,832 (Rs, 1,48,320). 

Of an area of 708 square miles, 702 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 26,133 acres.are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 269,068 acres or 63°54 per cent of arable land; 50,983 
acres or 12-04 per cent of unarable ; 94,596 or 22-38 per cent of forest 
reserves ; and 8795 or 2-07 per cent of village sites, roads, and river 
beds. From the 269,068 acres of arable land, 21,348 or 7:93 per 
cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of 247,720 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 223,175 acres or 90-09 per cent were in 1852-83 held for tillage. 
Of these 214,521 acres were dry-crop, 8833. acres were : 
garden, and 21 acres were rice land. 
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The sub-division is divided into three distinct portions by the 
two mountain ranges which traverse it in ayparallel direction. The 
northernmost range enters on the north-west corner near the 
village of Saikhindi and ends with the peak of Dudheshvar 
2748 feet high near the village of Nimbgaon-Jali. The highest point 
of this range is Vatmai seven miles north of the town of Sangamner 
in the village lands of Sonoshi, which has an elevation of 2892 feet. 
The southernmost and loftier range completely traverses the sub- 
division from west to east, entering near the village of Savarchol and 
pes into the Réihuri sub-division near the village of Varvandt, 

n this range are the peaks of Baleshvar 3889 feet, and Hivargaon 
8035 feet. The central portion of the sub-division lying in the valley 
of the Pravara between these two ranges of hills is fairly well wooded 
being dotted with mango and babhul trees more especially towards 
the west. Its soil along both banks of the river is of the richest 
description, deteriorating however on either side towards the hills. 
The northern division in comparison lies higher but is not so well 
wooded and the soil is ofan inferior character. The various streams 
which water it flow in the direction of the Goddyari but all are dry 
in the hot season and the water-supply is not good. The southern 
and highest lying division is inferior in every respect to the two 
others. The prevailing soil being friable and intermixed with 
gravel the country is almost bare of trees except in the west where 
considerable quantities of teak, mostly however of small size, are 
foundin the sheltered valleys abutting on the Akola boundary. The 
yaleeeeeny too is poor as the tributaries of the Mula river which 
traverse the country can only be styled torrent streams. In all 
three divisions the country inthe neighbourhood of the hill ranges is 
more or less cut up by ravines formed by the many spurs which jue 
out into the plains. 

The chief rivers are the Pravara and the Mula, The Pravara 
rises in the west of the Akola sub-division which it completely 
traverses entering Sangamner on the western boundary two miles 
from the town of Dhandarphal. Its principal tributaries on the 
left bank are the Dhaniori, the Ardalasthe Kasra, the Mahdlungi, 
the Kat, the Isma, and the Tamora, and on the right bank the 
Raita, the Dher, the Digras, and the Chandikavra. Of these the 
Ardala and the Raita only have a small perennialflow. Inthe monsoon 
the Mahdlungi, which joins the Pravara at the town of Sangamner, 
is subject to violent floods which, however, are generally of short 
duration. The Mula river also rises on the Sahyddris in the south- 
west of Akola and enters Sangamner about six miles south of the 
Bileshvar hill. Its tributaries the chief of which are the Kas or Kos 
and the Mandhal both on the right bank, are numerous but of little 
importance, being merely mountain torrents which cease to flow 
almost immediately on the cessation of rain. The bed of the Maula 
is deepand rocky, For the last eight or ten miles of ita course 
through Sangamner it forms the boundary between Sangamner and 
Parner and finally passes out of the Sangamner limits at the 
extreme south-east corner near the hill of Gorikhar in the village 
lands of Sindodi. 
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It would be natural to expect that Sangamner being thus 
traversed by main spurs from the Sahyddris would have 
a better rainfall than the neighbouring and less advan 
situated sub-divisions of Sinnar, Kopargaon, and Raburi. Statistics 
however show that the reverse is the case and this is more 
remarkable as both Rahuri and Kopargaon are not only further 
from the Sahyidris but are flat in comparison with Sangamner. 
The following statement gives the monthly rainfall during the eleven 
years ending 1884; 


Sangamner Rainfall, 1874-1884. 











Bee cory 


Bir Sb | 24°08 | 0-68 | ints 676 | a7 Mia | 14-00 | 0-08 jaa 





The mode of husbandry does not differ materially from that obtain- 
ing in the Deccan generally except as regards ploughing. In many 
of the Poona seb divisisis the heavy soils are ploughed once in two 
and three years, whereas in Sangamner both heavy and light soils 
are ploughed every year. From the presence of weed and coarse 
high grass in some of the fields tillage operations seem to be 
frequently performed carelessly and cannot bear comparison with 
the careful cultivation seen elsewhere. Possibly the long succession 
of bad seasons may have something to do with this seeming neglect. 
Manure is generally employed in irrigated lands only and 
these even get but an insufficient quantity, while dry-crop lands are 
manored at rare intervals, sheep and goat droppings being used as a 
top dressing. Very rarely aré two crops raised, the soil from its light 
friable nature not retaining sufficient moisture after the monsoon, 
The area under LAarif or early crops is to that under radi or late as 
three toone. In Sangamner as well as in the other sub-divisions of 
the district, the area under kéarif has largely increased of late years 
and in the hill villages of the south and south-west early crops are 
almost exclusively grown. | ti 

Owing to the confined nature of the valley of the Pravara the 
courses of its minor tributaries are short and deep, and irrigation 
from dams or bandhards is not carried on to any great extent, and 
even where practised the water-supply is limited, being on the 
average available only up to the Ist of January or thereabouts. 
There is a masonry weir of considerable dimensions at Javle built 
across the Raita some twenty-five years ago, but owing to faulty 
construction it does not retain the water and has never been of 
any use. With the exception therefore of irrigation from the Ojhar 
canal garden cultivation is carried on chiefly by means of wells. 
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A large dam of solid sawcniny 890 fee SOE See 
maximum height of twenty-nine feet was in 1873 built across the 
rocky bed of the Pravara by the Irrigation Department close to the 
village of Ojhar-Khurd. ‘The total cost of the dam tog ther with 
the headworks was about £6000 (Rs. 60,000). The or channel 
which leads the water from the work is on the north side of the 
river, and the total area irrigated from the seventeen miles which 
lie in the Sangamner sub-division was 517 acres in 1878-79, 885 
acres in 1879-80, and 2227 acres in 1880-81. Irrigation rates vary 
from 2s. to 16s. (Rs. 1-8) an acre according to the number of months 
for which the water is supplied. A large area of valuable alluvial 
land has been formed by the silting up of the river above the 
weir, As the flow of the Pravara river is uncertain during the hot 
months, a scheme for the formation of a large storage reservoir at 
Mhélidevi in the Akola sub-division about twenty-five miles above 
the dam has received the sanction of Government and will soon be 
commenced, 


Of 204,020 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82, 
grain crops occupied 197,190 acres or 96°65 percent, of which 157,823 
were under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata; 30,043 under 
Indian millet jeri Sorghum vulgare ; 8461 under wheat gahu Triticum 
zestivum ; 309 under ragi or néchni Eleusine corocana ; 232 under rice 
bhdt Oryza sativa ; 70 under maize makka Zea mays ; 15 under kodra or 
harik Paspalom scrobiculatum ; and 237 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 4764 acres or 233 per 
cent, of which 2206 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum 3 
$29 under kulith or kulthi Dolichos biflorus ; 102 under tur Cajanus 
indicus ; 980 under mug Phaseolus radiatus ; 175 under udid 
eolus mungo; two under vdtina Pisum sativum ; and 970 
ounder other pulses. Oil- occupied 662 acres or 0°52 per cent, 
of which 190 were under gingelly seed fil Sesamum indicum, and 
472 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 11 acres of which six 
were under Bombay hemp ean or fig Crotalaria juncea, and five under 
brown hemp ambidiHibiscus canabinus. Miscellaneous orops oecupied 
1993 acres or 0°68 per cent, of which 428 were under tobacco tambaku 
Nicotiana tabacum ; 414 under chillies mirohi Capsicum frutescens ; 
205 under sugarcane ws Saccharum officinaram; 56 under hemp 
_ganja Cannabis sativa; and the remaining 310 under various 
vegetables and fruits, 

The 1881 population returns show that of 68,357 people 64,598 or 
9450 per cent were Hindus ; $728 or 5:45 per cent Mausalmins ; 25 
Christians ; and three Sikhs. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
3095 Brahmans ; 18 Kéyasth Prabhus, writers; 417 Osval Marwaris, 
146 Sanséri Jangams, 63 Gujarat Jains, 51 Meshri Marwaris, 45 
Kunam Vanis, 17 Gujarit Vanis, and 10 Komtis, traders and 
merchants; 32,093 Kunbis, 2312 Malis, 274 Rajputs, 38 Bangars, 
and 2 Pahddis, husbandmen; 923 Sutérs, carpenters; 759 Silis, 
weavers ; 758 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 684 Koshtis, weavers; 635 
Shimpis, tailors; 598 Kumbhdrs, potters;585 Telis, oil-pressers ; 
366 Lohars, blacksmiths; 202 Khatris, weavers ; 276 Nirélis, indigo- 
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dyers; 187 Kasirs, brass-makers; 50 Kaikadis, basket-makers; 41 
Londiris, lime-burners ; 33 Vadars, diggers ; 30 Beldirs, quarrymen ; 
20 Lingiyat Buruds, basket-makers; 10 Témbats, coppersinitae 
8 Bhadbhonjds, grain-parchers; 8 Kattais, leather-workers; one 
Otani, caster ; 522 Guravs, priests ; 758 Nhivis, barbers ; 299 Parits, 
washermen; 3941 Dhangars, cowmen; 2 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 
3740 Vanjiris, caravan-men; 53 Kahdrs, fishers; 31 Kaméthis, 
labourers; 26 Bhois, fishers; 9 Lamins, carriers; 6058 Mhara, 
labourers ; 1251 Chimbhirs, shoemakers; 435 Mangs, messengers; 
118 Dhors, tanners; 14 Bhangis, sweepers; 432 Gosdvis, 71 
Manbhavs, 40 Bhorpis, 34 Joshis, 34 Gondblis, 19 Gopdls, and 18 
Kolhitis, beggars; 1549 Kolis, 976 Ramoshis, 159 Bhils, 109 
BGharidis, and 47 Ravals, unsettled tribes. 

Sangamner has on the whole better linesof communication than most 
of the other sub-divisions, being traversed from north to south and 
from east to west by two good roads which intersect at the town of 
Sangamner. The first of these the Poona-Ndsik provincial high road 
enters the sub-division on the south at the fifty-eighth mile from Poona, 
Tt then passes over a depression in the Harishchandra range of hills 
by easy gradients through the village of Bota 614 miles and descends 
to the Mula river which at Ambeghadgaon sixty-seven miles, is crossed 
by a flying bridge. Thence it ascends the Béleshvar range passing 
the villages of Dolasna seventy-three miles and Karjule seventy-five 
tiles and descends into the Pravara valley by the Chandnapuri pass? 
locally known as Hanmant Néik's pass. The town of San er 
which stands on the north side of the river Pravara crossed b a 
flying bridge is reached at the eighty-seventh mile from Poona, 
road then passes over the northern of hills near the village of 
Karhe and enters the Nasik district in the ninety-sixth mile. All the 
smaller streams on this route are bridged but at some of the larger 
ones traffic is not unfreynently impeded for short periods daring 
heavy rain. There is a toll-gate at the foot of the Chandndpuri pass. 
The second isa local fand road from Loni, a village in the east of the 
sub-division, to Sangamner and forms the main line of commanication 
with Ahmadnagar, Loni being connected with Kolhdr on the 
Milegaon road by a short section of five miles recently bridged and 
thoroughly repaired. From Loni, forty-one miles north-west of 
Ahmadnagar, the road passes due west through the villages of 
Nimgaon-Jali 46} miles; Konchi forty-nine miles; Kokangaon 





1 Near the top, upon the ridge ofa natural trap-dyke, a stone pillar commemorates 
the death af Hewinicd Naik, a local Ehil ota ene ‘made wrth the Moghals, or 
according to another story onthe Peshwa. Their enemy came fighting about seventy 
miles from Poona, and the Bhils waited for them topass. As Hanmant Néik was 
bending his bow, a trooper shot him in the breast with a matchlock ball The wound 
was fatal, but ss he fell he loosed his shaft and killed the horseman. After the battle 
the Bhils brought Hanmant's body, and buried it where the horseman bad stood. 
Here all Bhils love to be buried, and once a year they come and slay cocks and drink 
deep! ‘é The tomb is covered with little saath legs! and arma offered by worshippe 
who hope by Hanmant’s favour to cure an ailing limb. Close by are two or three 
other tombs of the same sort, square platforms surmounted by little obeliake, 
athers more modest, Mr, Sinclair, CS. in Ind. Ant. V. 8, 
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fifty-one miles; Vadgaon fifty-four miles; and Samnapur fifty-six 
miles, reaching Sangamner in the fifty-ninth mile. Leaving 
Sangammer it passes still due west through the village of Chikhli 
sixty-three miles,and enters the Akola sub-division in the See as 
mile. The Kolhar-Nandur road, also a local fund 1 which, 
with the exception of the first five miles forming part of the 
ronte from Ahmadnagar to Sangamner, is now very little used 
traverses the sub-division on the north-east. Formerly large 
quantities of timber were brought from the Nasik forests to 
Ahmadnagar by this route, but of late yedrs the supply’ has greatl 
fallen off and as there is now railway communication throug 
Manméd it seems unlikely that the road will ever be much used 
again. From Loni it pursues a north-westerly decertion: eae 
through the villages of Gogalgaon forty-four miles from Ah gar; 
Lohdra-Mirpur 47} miles; Kasia 494 miles; Vadjhiri fifty-three 
miles; Talegaon fifty-five miles; Nénaj fifty-eight miles ; Pimple 
sixty miles, and Nimon sixty-two miles, and enters the Sinnar 
sub-division of Nasik in the sixty-fifth mile and joins the Poona-Nasik 
high road two miles beyond the boundary of Sangamner. The 
r portion of this road has fallen into disrepair. In addition 
to these three main routes there are many cart-tracks which have 
from time to time been repaired and improved. Two of these are 
the road from Panodi over the Béieshvar range to Mandva a villog 
on the river Mula and the road from Pimpalgaon-depa throug 
Sakur to the same village of Mandva and thence, across the river, 
up to the northern plateau of the Parner sub-division by the Palshi- 
dndya pass. All these roads have been made during the last thirty 
years and with the exception of a few villages in the difficult country 
sonth of Javle-Baleshvar nearly every part of the sub-division 15 
now accessible to carts. 

The nearest stations to Sangamner are Nasik Road on the north- 
east section of the Peninsula Railway distant thirty-seven miles, 
and Beldpur on the Dhond-Manmad railway distant thirty-one miles. 

The following statement gives a list of the villages where weekly 
markets are held : 












Sangamner Markets, 
| Vinson. | Dar. || Wietadn. 
| | eel 
|Sangamner ..) Wednesday and | Sitral ... 

Er a Pencil 
BMGG 444 on) FPO, Bi) 
Siker ... «| Wodmosdiay. | 





On Wednesdays the principal article brought and sold at Sangamner 
is rice, and on Saturdays there are transactions in live stock. At 
the other markets only the ordinary commodities of cloth, grain, 
groceries, and vegetable are offered for sale. The cultivators also 
visit the weekly markets at Rabdta, Korhéle, and Mamdapur in the 
Kopargaon sub-division. Mamdépur is the largest cattle market 
in the north of the district. . : 
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Chapter XIII. The manufactures are cotton and silk cloths, turbans, woollen 


BaxgaMNER: 
Crayita. 


blankets, bangles, and saltpetre, There are about 2100 looms 
worked in the sub-division of which 2000 are a the ee of 
Sangamuer itself where the weaving trade is very brisk. e 

now used is principally English. Bangles are made at Pomgir by 
small colony of Kachéris, Telegu-speaking inhabitants of Southern 
India who established kilns in that village some fifty years ago. 
The yearly value of the outturn from their three kilns is said to | 
£150 (Rs. 1500) and the bangles are chiefly purchased by itinerant 
merchants who export them to different parts of the district and also 
to Bombay. Saltpetre is manufactured, though to a very limited 
extent, from nitrated earth in the villages of Loni, Adgaon, Lohara, 
Gogalgaon, Jorve, and Mirjhipur. 

Survey rates were first introduced in 1849 into 102 vil which 
were, with the exception of twelve villages adjacent to the Akola 
boundary, divided into two classes each with a maximum dry-crop 
rate of 3s. (Rs.14) an acre though with eit different classifica- 
tion values. In the twelve villages above alluded to a maximum 
rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1}) was fixed; subsequently however four of them 
were transferred to the lower classes. In all these villages the 
average incidence of these rates amounted to 1s. 24d. (99 as.) an acre. 
On the expiry of the first term of thirty years these 102 villages, 
now reckoned as 105, together with twenty-nine others received from 
the Akola, Junnar, and Parner sub-divisions but less two which had 
been transferred to Rahuri, were re-measured and re-classed and the 
revised rates received the sanction of Government in 1880.and 1881. 
These 132 villages were divided into six groups. The first group, with 
# maximum dry-crop rate of 4s, (Rs. 2) an acre comprised twenty-two 
villages in the west of the subdivision lying in the valley of the Pravara 
and in the neighbourhood of the town of Sangamner; thesecond group 
with a maximum rate of 3s. 9d. (Rs.13) comprised eight villages in the 
Pravara valley to the east of Sangamner ; the third with a maximum 
rate of 8s. Gd. (Rs. 1}) an acre comprised fifty-nine villages of which 
forty-three are situated east of those in the second group and sixteen 
are in the north of the sub-division ; the fourth group with a maximum 
rate of 3s. dd. (Rs. 18) comprised sixteen villages in the extreme east 
of the sub-division ; the fifth group witha maximum rate of 3a.(Rs.14) 
comprised twenty villages lying south of the Baleshvar range in the 
Mula valley ; and the sixth group witha maximam rate of 2s. 9d. 
(Rs. If) an acre comprised seven villages in the hilly country south- 
west of Sangamner, where, though the rainfall is good there is a great 
scarcity of water and where the soil is shallow and poor. The 
average incidence of these rates shows an increase of thirty per cent 
over those leviable in the same villages under the old rates, OE 
the remaining nineteen Government villages revision rates were 
introduced in 1875-76 into the five villages which were received from 
Nasik. In the four south-eastern villages which were received from 
Parner and Nagar the first term of settlement is still current as it is 
also in nine alienated villages which lapsed to Government between 
1853 and 1855. The one remaining village Sheri-kuran is a forest 
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reserve and therefore not now assessed. Survey rates have also at 
different times been introduced into five of the eight alienated villages 
of the sub-division. 

Sangamner in the time of the Peshwds consisted of two parganas 
Sangamner and Dhandarphal, Sangamner being again subdivided 
into the tarafs of Shelke and Mhaske. In 1848 the number of 
Government villages was 106 and of alienated villages twelve. 
In 1853-54 a hamlet! of Javle-Béleshvar was reckoned as a 
separate village. In 1961-62 three villages were transferred to 
Réhuri and one village to Kopargaon. At the same time six 
villages in the Devpur taraf were received from Nasik ; thirteen? 
from Akola; three Sakur, Sindodi, and Mandva-Budruk from Nagar; 
and two sper and Varvandi from Parner. On the 
abolition of the Sirur sub-division in 1866-67 seventeen villages were 
received from Shivner, now the Junnar sub-division of Poona, but 
of these seven were retransferred® in the following year to Akola, 
the Parner village of Hivargaonpathdr, and five Akola villages of 
taraf Pathar being received in exchange. In 1872-73 another village 
Aklapur, was added from Parner, thus making the total number 
of villages in the sub-division 156. Subsequently in 1881 four 
villages,* originally distinct but which had for many years been 
reckoned as one in the Government records, were again 
at the suggestion of the survey authorities. So that the su ivision 
at present contains 159 villages, of which 151 belong to Government 
ahd eight are wholly or partially alienated. The following table 
gives a nominal list and shows to which of the tarajs each village 


rmerly belonged : s as 
Sangamner Villages, 1533, 






Ashvi-Kburd, 
| Kimgaon-Jail. 
ve. 





1 Sheri-kuran. : “ : 

* Of the thirteen villages two were in taraf Rumanvddi, four in taraf Bojdpur, 
and seven in tara Pathdr, . 

? Leaving ten villages five of taraf Belhe, three of taraf Karda, and two of tara 


Alhe. 
‘The four villages are Pimpri, Lavki, Ajampur, and Takrarpur. 
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* Villages with 1 after their names are alienated. a 

Shevgaon, the most easterly sub-division, is bounded on the 
north-east and east by the Nizém’s territory, on the south by Jaémkhed 
and the Nizdm’s territory, on the south-west by Nagar, and on the 
west and north-west by Nevdsa. It has an area of 670 square miles 
and comprises 188 villages. In 1881 its population was 87,113 or 
130 to the square mile and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted to 
£15,692 (Rs. 1,56,920). 

Of an area of 670 square miles 597 have been suryeyed in detail. 
Of these 27,520 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 294,407 acres or 82°99 per cent of arable land 3 30,256 
acres or 8°52 per cent of unarable; 19,165 or 5°40 per cent of 
forest reserves ; and 10,912 or 3-07 per cent. of village sites, 
and river beds. From the 294,407 acres of arable land, 16,516 or 
5°60 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. Of 277,891 acres, the actual area of arable 
Government land, 248,615 acres or 89°46 per cent were in 1882-83 
held for tillage. Of these 244,439 acres were dry-crop and 4176 
acres were watered garden land. : 

. With the exception of two of its villages Jét-devla and Manik- 
daundi Sheygaon lies in the valley of the river Godavari which 
forms a natural boundary on the north-east. On the south-west is, 
the high wall of hills dividing Sheygaon from the more elevated 
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sub-division of Nagar. Except in the south and south-east where 
spars from the Nagar range of hills jut out into the valley the ground 
is level. The hilly portion has a varied and picturesque aspect, 
several of the minor valleys being well wooded, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the villages there are more extensive patches of 
cultivation than are found in the plain portion of the sub-division. 

With one or two exceptions the streams which drain the sub- 
division all rise in the hills on the south and south-east and flow 
northward into the Godavari. The Dhora which rises in the Nevésa 
sub-division skirts Shevgaon on the north-west, and is joined by 
the Erdha, the Nani, and other minor streams which rise in the hills 
south of Tisgaon and Péthardi. The two srw of Manikdaundi 
and Jat-devla lying on the southern slopes of the Nagar range are 
watered by streams which flow into the river Mehekri a branch of 
the Sina. The village of Kharvandi in the south-east stands ona 
minor branch of the Sinphana river which, though a tributary of 
the Godavari does not in any part of its course enter the Shevgaon 
reg a flowing through the Nizém’s territory much further to 

e east. 

The Shevgaon villages are for the most very well supplied 
with water which throughont the low etaion i always to be found 
at a moderate depth. Many of the small streams also have a 
perennial flow affording a plentiful supply of drinking water to the 
villages on their banks. 

Near the Godavari the soil is deep and stiff but near the hills 
it is of a lighter texture and more easily worked, On the gently 
elevated tracts of maf land between the minor streams the soil is 

r and hard, but on the whole this sub-division is the most fertile 
in the district. 

The rainfall too is more certain and plentiful than in any of the 
adjacent sub-divisions. Even in the famine years of 1876, 1877, 
and 1878 Shevgaon hardly suffered at all. The following statement 
gives the monthly rainfall during the eleven years ending 1884: 

Shevgaon Rainfall, 1874 - 1884, 
| 


1876. | 1876, | 1877. | 1878 | 1819. | 1880. | 1882, | 1882. 











Early and late crops are grown in about equal proportions. Of 
222,759 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82, grain crops 
occupied 177,102 acres or 79°50 per cent of which 82,750 were under 
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spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata ; 84,160 under Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgare ; 954] onder wheat gahu Triticum mstivum ; 
four under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine corocana; three under rice 
bhai Oryza sativa; 18 under chenna sava Panicum miliaceum; 
457 under maize makka Zea mays; 8 under barley jav Hordeum 
hexastichon; and 161 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 17,612 acres or 7°90 per cent of which 
7983 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 4891 under kulith 
or kulthi Dolichos biflorus; 4049 under tur Cajanns indicus; 131 
under mug Phaseolus radiatus; and 564 under other pulses, Oil-, 
seeds occupied 7001 acres or 3°14 per cent, of which 3901 were 
under gingelly seed fil Sesamum indicum; 1239 under linseed 
alshi Linum usitatissimum; 127 under mustard rai Sinapis racem 
and 1734 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 19,531 acres” 
or 876 per cent of which 18,824 were under cotton kipus Gossy- 
ium aerae 677 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria 
uncea, and 30 under brown hemp amhidi Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1518 acres or 0°67 per cent, of which 
593 were under tobacco fambdéku Nicotiana tabacum: 329 under 
chillies mircht Capsicum frutescens; 401 under sugarcane ws Sac- 
charum officinarum ; 12 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa, and the 
remainining 178 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 87,113 people 81,261 ° 
or 93°28 per cent were Hindus, 5776 or 6°63 per cent Musalmans, 
74 Christians, one Parsi, and one Sikh. The details of the 
Hindu castes are: 3038 Brihmans; 5 Kiiyasth Prabhus, writers ; 
1628 Osvil Marwaris, 469 Sanséri Jangams, 502 Lad Viinis, 227 
Kunam Vinis, 65 Gujardt Jains, 44 Meshri Marwéris, and 8 
Gujarat Vanis, traders and merchants; 31,368 Kunbis, 2127 Malis, 


_ 579 Rajputs, and 17 Bangars, husbandmen ; 2062 Koshtis, weavers ; 


913 Sutdrs, carpenters; 846 Telis, oil-pressers; 782 Sondra, 
goldsmiths; 701 Kumbhars, potters; 548 Kasirs, brass-makers; 
454 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 330 Shimpis, tailors; 301 Nirdlis, 
indigo-dyers; 274 Vaddrs, diggers; 222 Sdlis, weavers; 199 
Kaikidis, basket-makers; 46 Beldirs, quarrymen; 45 Tambats, 
coppersmiths ; 39 Lingdyit Buruds, basket-makers; 25 Gavandis, 
masons; 1 Pardeshi Halvais, confectioners; 16 Londris lime- 
burners; 16 Ghisidis, wandering blacksmiths; 15 Mochis and 
1] Kattdis, leather-workers; 8 Jingars, saddle-makers; 156 
Guravs, priests ; 934 Nhdvis, barbers ; $25 Parits, washermen; 5292 
Dhangars, cow-men; 6 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 11,775 Vanjédris, 
caravan-men; 279 Lamdns, carriers ; 162 Bhois and 83 ae 
fishers; 7355 Mhars, labourers; 3289 Mdngs, messengers; 1426 
Chimbhirs, shoemakers; 322 Dhors, tanners; 620 Gosévis, 158 
Kolhatis, 185 Manbhdvs, 180 Gondhlis, 95 Gopdls, 50 Bhorpis, and 
7 Joshis, beggars ; 317 Kolis, 300 Bhils, 183 Ramoshis, 70 Bharddis, 
36 Tirmalis, and 17 Révals, unsettled tribes. 

The provincial road from Ahmadnagar to Paithan entera the 
Shevgaon sub-division on the west at the village of Dhorjalgaon 
thirty-three miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. Passing by the villages 
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of Simangaon and Vadule it reaches Shevgaon in the forty-first mile. 
Thence through the villages of Talni and Ghotan it enters on the 
Nizim's territory at the fifty-second mile by the vil of Karhe- 
Takli. The town of Paithan on the north bank of the Godavari 
lies three miles beyond the British boundary. Shevgaon is also 
connected with Ahmadnagar by another road, a local fund road, 
which enters the sub-division on the south-west at the top of the 
Karanja pass fifteen miles east of Ahmadnagar. After winsine 
down the pass for two miles it passes op through the villages | 
Karanja eighteen miles, Devrai twenty-one miles, Tisgaon twenty- 
four miles, Amrépur thirty-four miles, and Bhagur thirty-seven miles, 
reaching Shevgaon in the fortieth mile. 

The following statement gives a list of the places where weekly 
markets are held : 





Péthardi is the chief cattle market whilst at Bodhegaon the largest 
transactions in grain are effected. Both places are the residences of 
wealthy merchants. At Yeradgaon also live stock can be purchased. 

About 3000 looms are worked in the Shevgaon sub-division of 
which about 2000 are in the town of Pithardi, which formerly 
belonged to Sindia, and 200 in Tisgaon. Although a few silk cloths 
are woven, the principal manufacture is of various kinds of cotton 
cloths, mostly coarse. Of late years English yarn has been largely 
used. 

Shevgaon was surveyed between 1550 and 1852, the new rates 
being introduced in the following year. The 774 Government 
villages which were then and are still comprised in the sub-division 
were divided into four groups. The first group consisting of eight 
villages in the south-west of the sub-division near the market-town 
of Pathardi had a maximum dry-crop rate of 2s. fd. (Rs, 14) an 
scre; the second group consisted of 384 villages situated to the 
north and north-east of those in the first group, but not possessing 
so good a climate or being further from markets, the maximum 
rate was fixed at 2s. 3d. (Rs. 14) an acre; the third group of twenty-~ 
three villages still less favourably situated had a maximum rate 
of 2s.(Re. 1) an acre; and in the fourth group of eight villages in the 
extreme north-east the maximum rate was Is. 9d. (14as.) an acre, 
The average rate on lands which had been cultivated in the year 
of the settlement was reduced from Is. $d. to 1s. 14d. (14-9 as.) an 
acre, a relief to the extent of nearly thirty six per cent. On garden 
land irrigated from wells the maximum rate was fixed at 6s. (Re 3) 
except in nine villages, where it was reduced to 5s. (Rs. 24) an acre. 
The.614 villages obtained from Sindia in 1860 were subsequently 
surveyed and classed on similar principles. 
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About the middle of the last century Shevgaon was acquired 
from the Nizém by the Mardthds and in 1752 by mutual poke 
was divided between Sindia and Holkar. In 1818-19 Holkar’s 
share came into possession of the British. The sub-division, then 
embracing some 176 villages was inco with Nevdsa in 
1825-26 but in separated in 1834-35. In 1850 Government 
owned 784 of the villages, 974 being wholly or partially alienated. 
By the treaty with Sindia in 1860, 614 of the alienated villages were 
acquired. In 1861-62 twelve villages were transferred to Nevisa 
and three to Nagar in place of twenty-six villages received from 
Nevasa’ and one, Jatdevla, from Korti. Seven alienated villages have 
la to Government zi saree times ieee a and now of the 
188 villages composing the sub-division 1 to Government 
and twenty-eight are wholly or partially shane 

The following table contains a nominal list of the villages and 
shows to which of the ancient tarafs each belonged : 


Shergaon Villages, 1883. 





Vian.” VinLaan, Toray.| ViLLaor 
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* Villages with 1 after their names are alienated. 
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Shrigonda, one of the two southern sub-divisions of the district, 
ts bounded on the north by Parner and Nagar; on the east by 
Karjat; on the south by Bhimthadi ; and on the west by Sirur, both 
sub-divisions of the Poona district. Its length from north to south 
and its breadth from east to west are each about twenty-eight miles, 
It comprises eighty-seven villages’ im an area of 625 square miles. 
In 1881 the population was 51,291 or 82 to the square mile and in 
1882-83 the fand revenue was £10,641 (Rs. 1,06,410). 

Of an area of 625 square miles, 607 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 17,518 acres are the lands of alienated reps ir The rest 
includes 287,418 acres or 77°36 per cent of arable land ; 32,289 acres 
or $69 per cent of unarable; 30,729 or §27 per cent of forest 
reserves; and 21,095 or 5°67 per cent of village sites, roads, and 
river beds. From the 287,418 acres of arable land 23,475 or 8°16 

cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Govern- 
ment villages. Of 263,943 acres, the actual area of arable 
Government land 228,096 acres or 86°41 per cent were in 182-53 
held for tillage. Of these 924.566 acres were dry-crop and 3530 
acres watered garden land. 

The greater part of the Shrigonda sub-division lies in the valley 
of the Bhima and has a gentle slope from the north-east towards 
that river on the south and its tributary the Ghod on the south- 
west. For the most part it is a level plain, with an average elevation 
of 1900 fect above the sea level, skirted on the north-east bya chain 
of low hills with flat summits. Fourteen of the villages he on the 
north side of this range in the valley of the Sina. The chain of 
hills on the north-east is remarkable for its succession of flat summits 
or pathdrs which have a uniform elevation of some 2500 feet. A 













1 Of these seventy-nine and not. seventy-eight aa given in the First Chapter are 
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few peaks however stand out prominently from this singular looking 
range the principal of which are a hill four miles east of Kolgaon 
in. She village lands of Kothul 2826 feet high, and another one 
14 miles further east 2783 feet high. Adjacent to this hill is the 
large elevated tract known as the Dongar-pathar. 

The Bhima river forms the southern boundary of the sub-division. 
Its chief tributary is the Ghod which forms the western boundary 
and falls into the Bhima at the extreme south-western corner. 
The eastern half of Shrigonda is drained by the Dev and its 
tributaries which flow south into the Bhima, whilst the western half 
is drained by Hanga and its tributaries which flow into the Ghod. 
The Dev has its sources in ‘the hills of the north-east near the 
villages of Kosegavhin and Pisorékhind. It flows south past the 
villages of Adalat and Ghodegaon receiving on its right the 
combined waters of the Ambil and the Sarasvati and falls into the 
Bhima on the east side of ancient fortifications of Pedgaon. The 
Hanga rises near Parner and flowing south, enters Shrigonda by the 
village of Chimburdi, Flowing on southward past Pimpalgaon- 
Pisa it receives on the left the Palsion the banks of which stands 
the market town of Kolgaon, Passing by Belvandi the river turns 
towards the south-west and falls into the Ghod six miles below the 
villages of Yelpana and Pisora. Both Hanga and Dey have a small 
perennial flow which is utilized in places for surface irrigation. 

Towards the hills the soil is generally of a very poor description 
That of the centre of the sub-division is tolerably fertile, but in the 
neighbourhood of the Bhima deep clayey munjal soils prevail which 
require much labour in their cultivation and yield large crops only in 
years of plentiful rain. On the banks of this river small tracts of rich 
alluvial deposit are occasionally met with. Between most of the 
various streams which drain the sub-division are undulating tracts of 
mal land which are either unproductive or yield only scanty crops. 

The climate of Shrigonda is changeable, Near the hills on the north 
and north-east sufficient rain falls as a rule to ensure good crops on 
the light soils in that direction. In the central portion it is not so 
much to be depended on and further south where the nature of the 
soil requires abundant rain, years of failure seem to form the rule 
and a good year now and then the exception. The following 
statement gives the monthly rainfall during the eleven years ending 
1864 : Shrigonda Rainfall, 1874-1885, 
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There is little difference between the husbandry of Shrigonda 

and that of the neighbouring sub-divisions of Parner and Nagar. 
a rule only irrigated lands are manured. The system of rotation is 
simple, consisting of alternate crops of wheat, gram, and jedri. The 
advantages of good and early ploughing are well known, but few 
cultivators have the requisite number of cattle. A fallow is never 
permitted except from necessity. Irrigation is carried on by wells 
chiefly, but there are some eighteen temporary earthen dams thrown 
over the perennial streams which irrigate from 500 to 600 acres. 

The area under rabi or late crops is about double that under 
kharif or early crops. The staple of the late crops is jvdri, of the 
early crops bajri and hulga or kulthi. More hulga is grown in 
Shrigonda than in any other sub-division of the district. There are 
a few vineyards in the neighbourhood of the town of Shrigonda. 

Of 192,081 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82 grain 
a occupied 152,371 acres or 79°32 per cent, of which 45,974 were 
under spiked millet bijri Penicillaria spicata; 101,554 under Indian 
millet gvari Sorghum vulgare; 4170 under wheat gakw Triticom 
wstivum; 190 under rice bhat Oryza sativa; 26 under chenna sira 
Panicum miliaceum; 128 under maize makka Zea mays; 12 under 
barley yav Hordeum hexastichon ; and 517 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,420 acres or 10°11 
per cent of which 3772 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 
6802 under kulith or kulthi or hulga Dolichos biflorus ; 4337 under tur 
Cajanus indicus ; 354 under mug Phaseolus radiatus; five under lentils 
masur Ervam lens, and 4150 under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 
16,794 acres or 8:74 per cent of which 1588 were under gingelly- 
seed if Sesamum indicum, 333 under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimum, 91 under mustard rai Sinapis racemosa, and 14,982 
under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 1653 acres or 0°86 per cent, of 
which 147 were under cotton Aapus Gossypium herbaceum, and 1506 
under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1843 acres or 0°95 per cent of which 367 were under 
tobacco fambaku Nicotiana tabacum, 678 under chillies mireha 
Capsicum frutescens, 245 under sugarcane us Saccharum 
officinaram, 319 under hemp ganja Cannabis sativa, and the 
remaining 234 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 51,291 people 49,126 
or 95°77 per cent were Hindus, 2086 or 4°06 per cent Musalmdna, 
and 79 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are: 2304 
Bréhmans; 8 Pitdine Prabhus and 7 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 
893 Osydl Marwiéris, 171 Sansiiri Jangams; 91 Kuonam Vanis, 55 
Gujardt Jains, and 15 Meshri Mirwaris, traders and merchants ; 
24,279 Kunbis, 4417 Milis, 96 Rajputs, and 14 Bangars, 
husbandmen ; 543 Sutérs, carpenters; 506 Telis, oil-pressers ; 501 
Kumbhars, potters; 445 Sontrs, goldsmiths; 439 Shimpis, tailors; 
292 Vadars, diggers ; 247 Salis, weavers; 237 Lohirs, blacksmiths ; 
125 Leikheris, lac-bracelet makers; 99 Kaikddis, basket-makers 
32 Nirdils, indigo-dyers ; 31 Bangdis, blanket-weavers ; 29 Lingdyat 
Buruds, basket-makers; 27 Londris, lime-burners; 26 Gavandis, 
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masons; 22 Jingars, saddle-makers; 15 Mochis, shoemakers; 14 
Belddrs, quarrymen ; 8 Koshtis, weavers ; 8 Tambats, coppersmiths ; 
6 Otdris, casters; 2 Kasdrs, brass-makers; 137 Guravs, priests ; 
23 Ghadshis, musicians ;578 Nhévis, barbers ; 227 Parits, washermen ; 
2395 Dhangars, cowmen; 31 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 164 Bhois, 
fishers ; 36 Vanjéris, caravan-men; 28 Kamathis, labourers; 4288 
Mhbirs, labourers; 1760 Mdngs, messengers; 1401 Chémbhérs, 
shoemakers; 191 Dhors, tanners; 1 Bhangi, es 209 
Joshis, 191 Gosdvis, 120 Chitrakathis, 81 Kolhatis, 74 Gopdls, 45, 
Manbhavs, 25 Gondhlis, and 17 Kanjéris, beggars ; 615 Ramoshis, 
283 Kolis, 154 Bharddis, 22 Vaidus, 17 Tirmdlis, and 11 Ravals,, 
unsettled tribes. , 

The old mail road from Ahmadnagar to Dhond enters the sub- 
division on the north in the fifteenth mile from Ahmadnagar near the 
village of Chikbli. Passing over a depression in the hill range it, 
rans down south, leaving the once important town of Kolgaon on its. 
eastern side, through the villages of G n twenty-six miles ; 
Loni-Venknath thirty-two miles ; Madhe-V. irty-six miles ; 
and KAshti forty-one miles, reaching the Bhima river in the forty-., 
sixth mile at the village of Nimbgaonkhalu. Over the river is a 
wire rope ferry. This road was metalled during the 1876-78; 
famine but is now comparatively little used as the railway) 
runs almost el with it. The larger streams on the, 
route are unbridged. Near Kolgaon at the twenty-second mile isa 
travellers’ bungalow and near Gh n at the twenty-sixth mile is 
a large tiled rest-house or dha . What is known generally 
as the Kharda-Kashti road leaves the village of Kashti in the. 
extreme south-west corner of the sub-division and passes up north-east 
through the village of Limpangaon four miles, to the town of Shri- 
gonda nine miles, Thence on to Adalgaon thirteen miles, where 
it takes a more easterly line entering the Karjat sub-division 
184 miles from Kadshti. The terminus Karda is a town in the 
Jamkhed sub-division distant some seventy miles. Besides these 
two roads which are regularly maintained, the country tracks from 
Shrigonda in the direction of Karjat on the east, of Mandogan in 
the north-east, of Ghargaon on the north, and of Loni- Venknath on 
the north-west, have at different times been much improved, so that 
most parts of the sub-division are well opened up for cart traffic. 
Roads connecting the town of Shrigonda with the Pimpri station 
3} miles, and from Belvandi to its station two miles, have been 
constructed recently. 


Crossing the Bhima river on a fine masonry bridge the Dhond 
and Manméd State Railway enters the district by the Shrigonda 
village of Nimgaon-Khalu. The line completely traverses the sub- 
division entering Nagar on the north near the village of Ukhalgaon. 
The stations are Pimpri, a mile from the village of Mhatar Pimpri 
and 34 from Shrigonda at mileage tweve ; Belvandi, two miles from 
the village of that name, at mileage twenty-one ; and Visdpur, close by 
the village, at mileage twenty-nine. 
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The following statement gives a list of the towns where weekly 
markets are he d: Shrigonda Markets. 





At none of these however are the transactions of other than local 
interest. At Shrigonda livestock can sometimes be purchased. A 
market formerly held at Pimpalgaon-Pisa was discontinued some 
psi ago. There are no manufactures in the sub-division worthy 
of note. 


Survey rates were first introduced into fifty-three of the 
seventy-nine Government villages now forming the sub-division 
in the years 1851-1853. These were divided into five groups. 
The first group consisted of five villages near the hills in the 
north in which the maximum dry-crop rate was 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}) 
an acre; the second group consisted of fourteen villages to the 
south and west of the first group and four villages lying in the 
Sina valley, in which the maximam rate was 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1); the 
third gronp consisted of seven villages in the hills of the east and 
six villages in the Sina valley, in which the maximum rate 
was 2s. (Re. 1); the fourth group consisted of four villages in the 
south-east bordering on Karjat and one village on the Ghod river 
with a maximum rate of ls, 9d. (14 as.); and the fifth group 
consisted of twelve villages in the extreme south on the Bhima river 
with a maximum rate of Is. 6d. (12 as.) an acre. The alienated 
villages which were acquired under the treaty of 1860 were assessed 
according as their position and soil brought them under one or 
other of these groups. The result of these rates was a relief of 
forty-two per cent on the assessment levied under the old system. 


Shrigonda, as at present constituted, dates. from 1868-69 
only. Some of its villages belonged to Sirar, a silb-division of the 
Ahmadnagar district which was formed in 1859 on the breaking 
oP of Karda and abolished in 1866-67, and some belonged to 

orti which was broken up in 1861-62 on the formation of the 
Karjat sab-division. For a short time between 1866 and 1868 the 
greater part of Karjat was subordinated to Shrigonda which had thus 
a total of 159 villages; but this arrangement was abolished in 1868 
when Karjat again became a separate sub-division with eighty-two 
villages: the remaining seventy-seven, to which were added six 
from Nagar and four? from Parner, being formed into the present 
sub-division of Shrigonda. Of these eighty-seven villages seventy- 
nine belong to Government and eight are alienated. The following 
table gives a nominal list of all the villages and shows to which 
of the ancient éara/s each belonged : 





> = 
' The ot villages are Vadghul, Kamti, Mandogan, Kitrabad, Banpimpri, and 
vhan. 
2 four villages are Chikhli, Ukalgaon, Suregaon, and Koregaon. 
n 772—82 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PLACES: 


Ahmadnagar;’ in north latitude 19° 40’and east longitude 70° 40’ 
on the bank of the Sina about seventy-five miles north-east of 
Poona and about 130 miles east of Bombay, is the head-quarters of 
the Ahmadnagar district and sub-division with a military canton- 
ment, a fort, a railway station, a large cotton mart, and three cotton 
presses. The 1881 census returns show that Ahmadnagar is the 
eleventh city in the Bombay Presidency with a town site of 317 
acres and a population of 32,903 or 104 persons to the square acre, 


Ahmadnagar, locally known as Nagar, with its surroundings, 
including the railway station, the fort, the cantonment, and the old 
town x Bhingér, cover an area of about six miles, They are 
Scattered over a fairly wooded slightly waving plain, Bonatea on 
the west by the Sina and the lands of Kedgaon village, and seven 
or eight miles to the north and east by a line of hills two to six 
hundred feet high, the eastern end of whose flat top is crowned by 
the tomb of Salabat Khan (46).* From the railway station in the 
south a well kept road, crossing the Sina by an iron bridge among 
rich fields and through roy old babhul trees, leads about a mile 
to the south-west corner e city. On this side the outskirts of 
the town are almost bare o houses, and except the Collector’s resi- 
dence, a high flat roofed Musalmén palace with a group o 
tamarind trees, the city buildings are hid by a plain stone and mn 
wall twelve feet high and about three miles round, The city is 
bounded on the west by the broad and at times deeply-flooded bed 
of the Sina. The fort, the cantonment, and all the outlying parts 
of the town lie to the east and north. To the east, close to the 
walls, are two small suburbs known as the Mandai market and the 
Tent Pitchers’ li About half a mile further , across the 
barren but carefully) tree-planted plain, and nearly, hidden by its 
glacis or covering bank now thick with babhul trees, is the fort 
with strong bastioned stone walls, nearly circular, and a little more 
than a mile round. About two hundred yee further to the south- 
east is the shallow gravelly bed of the B ingér stream, and across 
a bare slightly swellin plain are, about a mile to the right, the 
high trees of the Fara garden (41). Closer, but still at some 
distance to the north, are the three large blocks of new Artillery 
Barracks with out-houses and patcheries or married men’s quarters 


PR a Ce tS 


1 This ter owes much to additions and corrections by Mesars, J. Elphi 
C.8.;T. 8, amilton, O.8, ; R.E. Cand , C.S. ; and A. P. oodburn, C, 

* A great part of the city account has been compiled from materials supplied by 
Mr. C, Dt hte crate Municipal Secretary. - : 

*Salabat Khan the famous minister (1519-1589), The number in 
brackets is the serial number in the list Objects described below, - 
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and to the north-west are the old artillery lines, which are now used 
as stables. About seven hundred yards to the left or north of the 
Farih garden lie the cavalry stables,and further on, stretching to 
the north, are the swimming bath and the Protestant and Romam 
Catholic churches. To the left a row of bimgalows runs along 
both sides of the road known as the Pensioners’ Lines, Abont two 
hundred yards to the east of the cavalry stables are the caval 
barracks, to the north of which are the married men’s R beidiers | 
about seven hundred yards further to the north is the Sadar Bazér 
Close to the north of this is the Government garden, and after crogs- 
ing the shallow gravelly bed of the Bhingar river, which passes by 
the northern boun of the Government garden, are the com- 
missariat lines, beyond which the cantonment limits end. Facing. 
the cavalry barracks fifty to two hundred yards to the east, a double 
row of officers? houses im large well wooded enclosures, stretch, 
about a thousand yards to the north, To the north of the officers” 

uarters a road to the west passes between the Roman Catholic. 
Giapel on the right and the Protestant church on the left, across a 
narrow masonry bridge over the Bhingdr river to the fort Close. 
to the east of the Government garden is the old cantonment hos- 
pital building now used as the Cantonment Magistrate's office, at 
the eastern Reasdary of whose enclosure the cantonment limits, 
end. Further easton both banks of the Bhingir river are the 
early Hindu settlements of Bhingdr and Négardevla. North of 
the city, about two hundred yards from the langal gate, on the 
left or west is the Kotla enclosure (31). To the north-east are the, 
Native Infantry lines, and about a hundred yards further north- 
West-are the officers’ quarters, two rows of large handsome houses 
in Shady and well kept gardens. Abont five hundred yards to the 
north of the Native Infantry lines isthe St. James Garden or Recre- 
ation Ground, a small flower garden, supported chiefly by the station 
officers. Close to the left and beyond the public road are the civil 
lines, consisting of three large bungalows with gardens. To the 
north-east about twenty-five yards beyond the Kotla enclosure is 
Rumikhén’s tomb or the Pilé-Ghumat (32), in the garden of which 
the large Bijapur gun, Malik-i-Maiddn or the Ruler of the Plain, is 
said to have been cast during the reign of Burhin Nizim Shih 
(1508-1553) by Rumikhén one of his nobles. % 

As the city is chiefly composed of low flat-roofed houses, from 
the outside it is almost hid by the city walls. Inside, from some 
high building, except for tiled two-storeyed houses in the east and 
centre and a few spires, domes, and clusters of trees, the rows of 
mud roofs stretch bare and white.almost like a freshly ploughed 
field. Especially in the centre and north-west the whole area of 
317 acres is thickly covered with houses, 

The city walls built of stone and mud masonry below and white 
mud masonry above are twelve to thirteen feet high, six feet broad, 
and about three miles round. The walls were built about 1631 
(HL. 1042) by Sarjekhdn one of Shih Jahén’s (1627-1658) nobles. 
The city is entered by eleven gates, the Jhenda and the Bava 
Bangali gates in the east, the Malivada or Railway and Fergusson 
gates in the south, the Nepti and Nalegaon gates in the west, and the 
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Delhi, Tophkhana, Sarjdpur, Mangal, and King gates in the north. 
The Jhenda or flag gate is eleven feet wide by seventeen high. The 
wall, which stretches on both sides, forma the wings of the doorway 
and is built with stones four feet from the ground, and for the 
remaining eight feet with burnt bricks and mud masonry, pointed 
with mortar. Inside a stone stair leads up the wall to the flat top 
of the gateway to command a view of the ground in front when 
the gate was shut in times of danger. The Bava Bangali gate 335 
yards south of the Jhenda gate, 1s eleven feet wide by fourteen 
feet high. Except for two side bastions of stone below and brick 
and mud above, it is built like the Jhenda gate. 

About 1035 yards south-west of the Biva Bangéli gate, an 
ornamented structure about 12’ 6” wide by 19’ 6” high, is the 
Fergusson gate built for easy access to the municipal market by 
the Municipality in 1881 and called after Sir James Fergusson, 
Bart. K.C.M.G., Governor of Bombay, About 300 yards west of 
the Fergusson gate is the Malivada gate, eleven and a quarter feet 
wide by thirteen feet nine inches high, with an open archway some- 
what in the Gothic style, built of ashlar masonry. The gate has 
two strong stone side bastions, each about seventeen feet “high, 
The parapets of the bastions which are abont three feet high and 
are furnished with gun-holes are of burnt bricks and lime. The 


parapet over the flat part of the archway has openings for guns and | 


is ascended by a stone stair. The doors are of teakwood, about 
four inches thick, and like all the other gates have a small window 
to pass through at night, when the doors are closed from nine to 
five in the morning, Ivida is the scrongeee of the eleven 
Ahmadnagar gates. Close to the west of the doorway let into the 
wall in the centre of an arched recess specially built for it, an 
oblong inscribed black marble tablet, surmounted by an antlered 
stag’s head and the Gaelic motto of the regiment, contains an 
inscription in memory of the officers and men of the 78th High- 
landers who fell at the storming of the city on the Sth of August 
1803. The inscription is : 
GUIDEACHD on RIGH CAPPER FIABDE. 

On this spot fell ot the storming of Ahmadnagar on 

the 8th of August 1603 Thomas Humberstone Macken. 

sie Captain in H. M.’s 78th Regiment of Ross-shire 

i rs son of Colonel Mackenzie Humberstone 
who was killed at the close of the MAHRATTAH 
WAE in 1783. 
THIS TOMB 
Is also consecrated to the memory of CAPTAIN 
GRANT LIEUTENANT ANDERSON and the Non- 





‘The tablet was raised by Lady Hood when she was in Ahmadnagar. Fifteen 
Yoars in India, 4355. The Gaelic motto Guideachd an Righ means Save the King. 
The stag’s headcrest and the motto were bestowed on Mackenzie of Seaforth in 
return for saving the Scotch king Alewander from a wounded stag. As he rushed 
forward Mackenzie called Guideachd an Righ, Save the  G Besides by the crest 
and motto Mackenzie was rewarded with the hand of the king's daughter, When 
Mackenzie of Senforth raised the Seaforth ah, icine the regiment adopted his 
crest and motto, A print of a picture showing . kenczie savi the king from the 
wounded stag is in the mess of the 2nd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders at Lucknow: 


Captain Alexander, 
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Commissioned Officers and Privates of the same 
. Regiment who fell on that occasion. 

To the right or east of the gateway close to the city wall is a 
plastered tomb (8’ x 4°x4') built in memory of an officer of the First 
giment of Madras Native Infantry who fell on the same occasic 
On the side of the tomb facing the road is a tablet with this 

inscription : 
This tomb was erected by the Officers of the ist 
Eattalion, llth Regiment, Madras Native Infantry, as 





The tomb which js kept in repair by the Public Works De 
ment is enclosed by a wooden railing (14' 6" x 9° 6" x 7 8"), with 
Square wooden bars tixed at six-inch intervals, The Nepti gate 894 
yards north-west of the Malivada Bate is nine feet wide by seventeen 
feet high and is much like the Bangali gate. The Niélegaon gate 363 
yards north of the Nepti gate is nine feat wide by ten feet high, and 
18 much like the Jhenda gate except that it has no bastions. The 

Thi gate, 406 yards north-east of the Ndlegaon gate, is twelve 
feet wide by fourteen feet high and has an open archway over the 
door, as in the Miélivyéda gate. Like the Bangali gate it has two 
bastions of stone below and mud above, The Tophkhana gate 359 
yards north-east of the Delhi gate is 10 6" wide by 12° 6" high; 
it is like the Bangali and Nepti gates with bastions, The Berspan 


yards east of the Jhenda gate, is 10°6" wide by 14’ 6” high 
and is much like the Sarjépur gate. Between the Sarjdpur and 
Mangal gates a small gate three feet wide and six feet hi 

been opened by the municipality for easy access to the municipal 
beef market. “About 192 yards east of the Mangal gate near tho 
Bréhman cistern is the King gate about twelve feet wide opened by 
the Municipality in 1881. This is an old gate said to haye been 
closed after the British occupation of Ahmadnagar (1803) to stop 
disputes between the people of the city and the Privates of the 
Native Infantry Regiment. which was stationed outside and close 
to this gateway. Besides these eleven two W gateways ten feat 
square have been opened in the city wall near the mission chap 
for the convenience of the American Mission and one for the Collec. 
tor’s bungalow, 

The whole area of 317 acres within the city walls is well. 
peopled and much of it is thickly packed with houses, Tho only 
open spaces are the weekly market place or Mangal Bazar, the 
municipal garden, the Khoje or Khwaja Sherif's Haveli (2) and the: 
Kavi-Jang Mahél (17), the Gavri Ghumat, the Now Ana j: 


J 


of the second, twenty-two of the third, thirty of ¢ | 
fifteen of the fifth class, my of the fourth, and 
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‘number of houses was 5832 or 1840 to the acre against 5792 or 
15‘74 to the acre in 1875. Of the 5832 houses 507 are of the 
first class, 895 of the second, 1279 of the third, 2065 of the fourth, 
and 1083 of the fifth class. The first class honses are assessed 
by the municipality at 8. (Rs. 4), the second at 4s. (Rs. 2), the 
third at 2s, (Re. 1), the fourth at Is. (8 aé.), and the fifth class 
including very poor houses temples and rest-houses, are not assessed, 
| In 1883 the number increased to 5860. To guard against fire no 

thatched houses are allowed within the city walls. ‘Fees t a few 
large Musalmdn and Mardétha mansions and about fifteen nndred 
tiled honses, some of them large two-storeyed buildings, most of 
the houses are one-storeyed with mud walls and Hat mud-roofs. 
The houses are generally in good repair, but are often unsightly, 
built round an open court with a dead wall towards the street 
broken only by one door, According to the municipal classification 
507 houses yield a yearly rent of more than £10 (Rs. 100), 898 
between £5 and £10 (Rs. 50- 100), 1279 between £2 10s. and £5 
(Rs. 25-50), and 3148 less than £2 10s. (Rs, 25). 

The shops, which are generally owned by Bohorés and Mérwér 
or Maridtha Vénis, are either flat mud platforms five to twenty feet 
broad covered with flat roofs built in front of houses, or, as in the 
municipal markets, they are broad open plinths covered with a baked 
tile or corrugated iron roof and unconnected with dwelling houses, 
Most of the shops are near the centre of the town. According to 
a statement prepared in 1879, of 2792 the total number of shops 


or oilman’s and medicine seller's store, a photographer’s, a sdrangi 
or fiddle maker's, and a watchmaker’s: two each of bookbinders, 
booksellers and stationers, English tinware sellers, and opium 
and gdnja sellers; five each of hide sellers and stamp vendors: 
seven of turners ; eight each of beef sellers, cooks, firework makers, 
and snuff makers; nine of hemp sellers; eleven each of ]j uor sellers 
and tobacco sellers: twelve each of cloth painters and pulse sellers : 
fourteen of fish-sellers; fifteen of tinkers horse and bullock shoersand 
nail makers; eighteen ofsilk sellers ; nineteen each of flour sellers and 
yarn sellers ; twenty each of Buruds and perfumers ; twenty-one of 
tinners ; twenty-two of blacksmiths; tw ity-four each of money- 
lenders and mutton sellers ; twenty-six o Hower sellers; twenty- 
| seven each of cotton eleaners, pear] sellers, and sheep-skin dealers : 

twenty-nine each of brokers in grain and groceries and metal 
polishers; thirty-one of needle and glass bead sellers ; thirty-five 
of necklace tiers and cther ornaments in silk : thirty-eight potters ; 
| forty-one lac-bangle makers ; forty-four metal potsellers ; forty-five 
Bohords chiefly piecegoods sellers ; fifty-two fruit sellers ; fifty-seven 
roasted grain and rice sellers; sixty-seven hardware dealers and 
bangle-makers ; seventy-two country shoemakers ; seventy-five 
moneychangers ; seventy-seven country cigarette makers ; eighty- 
five grain sellers; eighty-eight tarban dyers; ninety-three bangle 
makers ; 104 goldsmiths ; 110 cloth sellers ; 118 tailors; 120 sweet- 
meatmakers; 124 English and Marwir shoemakers; 125 matal pot 
makers ; 145 vegetable sellers; 162 betel-leaf sellers; 176 grocers, 
pnd 181 oil sellers. 


972 have houses behind them, Of the shops one each is a gandhi 
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The shops are let at monthly rents varying from 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4 
to Rs.10). Shopkeekers generally live in separate houses. They 
close their shops at night from the outside with wooden shutters, the 
middle board being last put on and fastened with a padlock so that 
until it is unlocked none of the other planks can be moved. The 
shops are opened daily about six in the morning and are nob 
closed till eight or mine at night. The shopping time is from six 
to ten in the morning and, to a less extent, from four to seven at 
night. ‘Two opiam shops are kept by a Pardeshi, one outside the 
Jhenda gate and the other in the Ganj market. The right of selling 
opium and hemp is sold every year by public auction and is given 
by the Collector to the highest bidder, who is bound to buy 
Government opium at a certain rate. The yearly consumption 
varies from 425 to 450 pounds. Almost all the poorer classes of 
Musalmins and Hindus buy opium to give it with milk to infants of 
three months to abont one year. Of adults the chief consumers are 
Marwar Vanis and Musalméns. Of twelve liquor shops, one is for 
the sale of native and eleven for the sale of European liquor. Ofthe 
Europe liquor shops, two, Messrs.. Cursetji and Sons? and DeSonza’s 
sell good wines and spirits, and nine others kept by Pérsis 
Christians and Kamathis, sell cheap English brandy at 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
(Rs.1}-14) the bottle. This cheap brandy is drunk chiefly 
by Pirsis, Kiméthis, Gavandis, Native Infantry privates, and well-+ 
to-do Koshtis and Kunbis. The single country liquor shop near 
the Sarjapur gate is kept by a Pérsi who sells Bassia latifolia or 
moha spirit and sometimes toddy for about six months in the year. 
The chief consumers are Mhirs and Mangs the poorer Salis and 
Kunbis. Shops selling European liquor pay Government a fixed 
yearly fee of £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200), and the right to sell country 
liquor is sold by yearly or two-yearly auctions, ‘The same contractor 
holds two country liquor shops within cantonment limits. Since the 
1876-77 famine the Aenat: for liquor both European and native 
has fallen off and about four Europe shops have been closed. 
During the last five years the total number of all kinds of shops 
has remained pretty steady. Every year fifteen or twenty people 
often old Musalmdn and Vani women, growing too feeble for grain 
grinding or spinning, borrow money or sell their ornaments, and 
with the proceeds open petty grocery shops, Some of these 
women succeed but others fail, and within a var or two shut their 
shops and fall back on their relations. { 


As the house enclosures are not built on any plan the city streets 
are very irregular, and, as they are broken only by one door, the 
walls lining the streets are often ugly and dead. The city has about 
twenty-two miles of thoroughfare, of which about sixteen miles of 
main and cross roads are metalled. The chief streets are fairly 
broad very smooth and clean swept, and provided with side gutters. 
The lanes are often narrow and winding, broken by Gite 
doorways and house-walls and unmetalled, but kept clean, well 
drained, and in repair. From east to west the city is crossed by 
three main streets. In the north the Jhenda-Nilegaon road starta 
from the Jhenda gate, and passing west is known for the first 440 
yards as Dél-Mandai or the Grain Market road. After a short turn 
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to the north, under the name of Chaupéti Kéranja road, it again 
passes west about 1056 yards to the Chaupiti cistern, and from the 
cistern itis continued by cross roads about 3U8 yards south-west to the 
Nalegaon gate. The second main road alot the Képad Ali road, 
also enters from the east through the Jhenda gate, passes south-west 
by the Collector's office, and stretches west about 1584 yards in 
a straight line to the Chaupdti cistern cross road, and from the 
cross road goes south-west by cross lanes about 308 yards to the 
Nepti gate, The third and best marked of the three east and 
west lines is the Bangaliroad. This road entering through the 
Bangali gate, passes to the south of the Collector's office, and 
running by the city post office along the Burund lane and through 
the Juna Badr? about 1364 yards west to the Civil Jail, passes 
from the jail about 484 yards ‘north-west to the Nepti gate. The 
north and south cross roads are broken and irregular, none of them 
forming one complete line from the north to the south wall. The 
chief cross road rans from the Mangal gate in the north-east, south 
by Mr. Cursetji’s shop, the city post office, and the mission 
enclosure, about a mile and a half to the Mélivada gate. 

The city has twenty divisions, which may roughly be bronght 
under three heads, eight original central wards, nine suburbs or 

#, and three villages included within the circuit of the walls, 

e three villages are Mudlivéda in the south settled by Kasi 
Jumékhin when the city was founded (1494) and now chiefly 
inhabited by well-to-do Malis } Marchudinagar in the south-west 
originally called Murtazdnagar, established by Murtaza Behri in the 
reign of the sixth Nizim Shahi king Ismdéel (1588-1590), and now 
occupied by a mixed middle class population ; and Nilegaon in the 
west and north-west. Each of these divisions is a separate vi 
with its own headman, accountant, servants, and husbandmen 
whose lands lie outside of the city walls, 


| To the west inside of the three villages and to the east and 
north-east are the nine suburbs or purds. Beginning in the 
West to the south-east of Marchudénagar is Khadakpura, said to 
have been founded by Nydématkhén Dakhni during the reign of 
Murtaza Nizim Shah I, (1565-1588), and now mostly inhabited by 
Brahman Government servants and middling Musalmans, North 
of Khadakpura to the east of Nilegaon, is Shihajapura said to 
have been founded by Aurangzeb and now inhabited by well-to-do 
Brahmans Kumbhars Sélis and Koshtis, North-cast of Shahfjdpura, 
and once part of it, is Tophkhana the old arsenal, now 
occupied chiefly by poor weavers. In the north of the city near 
the Sarjepur gate, with a mixed and poor population, is Sarjepura 
established during the seventeenth century by Sarjekhin, one of 
Shéh Jahin’s nobles, To the east of Sarjepura, near the Manes 
gate, is Kamdlpura, founded by Kamalkhan Dakhni, one of the nobles 
of Burhén Nizém Shah (1508-1553) now occupied by a mixed 
a I eet te i a 
ithe Juna Bazir was founded about 1565 (H. 972) st the time of the 
blishmen ite “ 

Tejre eee city by Daulatkhin Dakhni. It is now occupied by Sondra, 

n772—83 
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r and middling popula chiefly Musalmins and Marithis. 
Farther east, built by Sarjekhan, is enupirs with a well-to-do 
middling and low caste population chiefly Hindu. To the south- 
east of Kapurpura with a well-to-do and middling population, is 
Hatimpura, built by a noble named Hatimkhiin at the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. West of 
Hatimpura are Moghalpura with a well-to-do and poor population 
and Beherdmpura with poor and middle class people. | 

The central group of eight wards are Gulim-Ali Bag in the 
north and to the east of Shéhdjdpura, originally a garden 
belonging to a certain Jin Khan, after whose son Gulam Ah it has 
been called. The people are chiefly Musalméns and fairly off Séli 
weavers. To the east of Gulim-Ali Bag is Shahaji Mohollah 
established during the Peshwa’s rule and occupied by well-to-do 
Marwiris, and Brihman Government servants; to the east of 
Shahaji Mohollah, with a well-to-do ulation, is Shah j 
founded by Ahmad Nizém Shah (1490-1508 3 to the south-west 
Shahigan] is Khist Ali with a well-to-do population; to the west 
of Khist A'li is Tagdi otherwise called Takti Darwaja oceupied by 

rand middle class people and built in 1531 (H, 989) by 

urtazikhdin Takti, one of Burhiin Nizém Shah's nobles. Further to 
the west and south-west are Beheraémkhini and Nyimatkhéni, built 

in 1579 (H. 987) by Nydmatkhiin, one of Murtaza Nizim Shah I’s 
(1565-1588) nobles and now occupied by labourers and landholders. 
In the centre is the Chandbibi Mohollah said to have been 
established during the regency of Chandbibi (1595-1599) the grand- 
daughter of Burhin Nizim Shih and occupied by a mixed poor, 
middling, and well-to-do population. . 

The latest settled part of the city, to the north of Chandbibi 
Mohollah is Navdpeth or Pottingerpura, called after Captain 
Pottinger the first Collector of Ahmadnagar who founded it in 1821 
on waste land formerly belonging to the Gulam-Ali garden. Nava- 
pe is now one of the wealthiest quarters of the city, and is occupied 

y influential people of all castes chiefly Mérwaris. To the south 
of Navdpeth is Bigadpati, called after a Sili weaver. It was settled 
after 1803 and is still oceupied by the descendants of the Bigdya 
family and by well-to-do, middling, and poor Sali and Koshti 
weavers, 

_ These divisions are not now used either for police or muni- 
cipal purposes. For admiristrative purposes the city is divided 
into four main divisions, the north-east, south-east, south-west, 
and north-west. The north-east division is bounded on the north 
and east by the city wall, on the south by the Kapad Ali road 
the second of the three main streets, and on the weat by the 
Sarjepur gate road. The south-east division is bounded on the 
north by the Képad Ali road, on the east and south by the city 
wall, and on the west by an irregular line of lanes running to the 
west of the Mission Lecture Hall from the Bawaji-biwa cistern 
to the Milivada cistern and thence by the criminal jail to the new 
cistern In the north. The south-west division is bounded on the 
éast by the south-east division, on the suuth and west by the city 
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wall, and on the north as far as the Nalegaon gate by the Anandi 
market road. The north-west division is bounded on the east by 
the Sarjepura road, on the south by the Anandi market road, and on 
the west and north by the city wall, In these main and minor 
divisions, the poor classes live in the north-west and north, in 
Nalegon, Shihéjapura, Tophkhéna, Sarjepura, and Kamalpura, 
There the bulk of the people are hand-loorn weavers, Salis, Koshtis, 
Mochis, Londris, Momins, and other Maosalmdns and Marathas, 
‘They live in small mud-walled and flat-roofed houses owned chiefl 
by Seabhisng and Marwar Vanis, who charge monthly rents of tid. 
to 2s. (Re. 15-1). Middle class people, Kunbis, Malis, Lohdars, 
Jingars, and Musalmén cultivators live in the south-west and 
Kamathis in Kapurpura in the north-east of the city. Most of these 
middle class people live in houses of their own, worth a monthly 
rent of Is, to 2s. Gd. (Rs. 4-14). The well-to-do classes, Brdhmans 
Marwiiris and Pirsis, chiefly traders and Government servants, live 
in the south-east and north-east of the city in Shéhdéganj, Khist 
Ali, Moghalpura, Beherimpura, and Hatimpura, chiefly in their 
own houses, worth a monthly rent of 2s, to 12s. (Rs. 1-6). Many 
well-to-do families, mostly Marwar Vanis and Tambats live in the 
central part of the city in the Navapeth or aries et in houses 
worth a monthly rent of 4s. to be. (Rs. 2-8). Inthe north of 
the city on either side of the Delhi gate road,’ are the settlements 
of Brahman Deshmukhs in large ancestral mansions worth s 
monthly rent of 4s. to 12z, (Rs.2-6), 


The 1872 censns returns showed for Ahmadnagar city and 
cantonment a total population of 37,240 of whom 29,289 were. 
Hindus, 6422 Muszalmiéns, 1391 Christians, and 138 Others? The 
1881 census returns showed a total town and cantonment population 
of 37,492, of whom 30,154 were Hindus, 5934 Musalmdns, 1128 
Christians, 176 Pérsis, and 100 Others, 


The city has eleven markets, ten daily and one weekly. Of the 
daily markets three are private and seven are municipal. The 
three private markets for general produce, for cloth, and for 
grain, and three of the municipal markets for grain and flour, for 
fruits and vegetables, and for miscellaneous goods are held in or 
near the centre of the city. Of the remaining four municipal 
markets, two, one for mutton and one for fish, are in the 
north-east of the city near the Mangal gate. The remaining two 
municipal markets are outside of the walls, a beef market in. the 
north close to the west wall of the Makka mosque (1) between tha. 
Mangal and the Sarjepur gates, and a cotton market in the south, 
about 275 yards outside of the Fergusson gate. 

The three private markets are Shahéganj or the. General Market, 
the Cloth Market, and the Grain Market. ‘I'he Shahdganj or General 


siete Dethi gate road now called Deshmukh Ali, was founded in the time of the 
nag SF ea = is now ae by ee ti families. 

henet Cctails for 1872 were 94,209 Hindus, 6135 usalmins, 359 Christians, and 
$2 Dthers, total 92,841 '¢ the santonment details were tienes 3680, Musalmins' 257, 


1032, total 4 . ' 
forthe town and eather The 1881 census returns do not show separate details 
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Market, in the centre of the city, is except in a few places a row of 
one-storeyed flat-roofed shops, the eet of Marwar and Maritha 
Vanis, and of a few Bohorés and Bréhmans. The shops are 
arranged in blocks, each block called after the shopkeepers. On 
either side of the main street are two rows of coppersmiths? “oi ton 
and in front of them, on small stone platforms built out on the 4 
are the municipal fruit and venesatla shops. On a cross street to 
the east are on the north a row of Bohora shops and beyond them 
Vani grocers’ shops. Ina lane south of these Bohora and Véui 
shops are shops of perfumers or Attérs, and to the south of the 
Attirs, in three other cross lanes are betel leaf séllers, earthen pat 
sellers, goldsmiths, and flower sellers. The monthly rents of these 
shops vary from 8s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 4-12), | 

The Cloth Market stretches between Shéhéganj and Moghslpura 
along both sides of the second of the main east and west streeta, 
and gives it its name of Kapad Ali or Cloth Road. Most cloth 
shops have upper storeys, as many of the dealers havo their 
houses behind their shops. The houses mostly belong to the 
traders. Such as are hired fetch a yearly rent of £20 to £35 
(Rs. 200-350). The dealers are mostly Mdrwér and Gujardt 
Vénis and a few Brahmans. Their shops are open from daybreak 
to nine at night, and their busiest time is between two and six 
in the afternoon. Their busy season is during the marriage montha 
chiefly from February to May. The cloth most sold ia white T-cloth 
from the Bombay mills, and, to a less extent, English goods. The 
stiff brilliant English goods are liked by the rich, and the che 
strong Bombay goods by the poor. Cloth dealers also sell 1 
hand-made robes, waistcloths, bodices, turbans, and black blankets. 
Except a few hand-made waistcloths brought from Sholépur and 
Paithan, the hand-made cloth is all the produce of the Ahmadnagar 
and Bhingiér hand looms. Except Gujarét Vénis who deal in 
Bombay and coloured English yarn, and sometimes advance it to 
handloom weavers, receiving its cost after the sale of the cloth, 
all the cloth dealers are paid in cash. The cloth trade suffered 
severely during the 1876-77 famine, but has since recovered and 
increased, 

The Grain Market is on the north on both sides of the Jhenda- 
Nalegaon main road between Kamélpura and Shihiganj. It consists 
of a row of dwellings with large wide front platforms on three feet 
high plinths on which the grain is laid for sale. The honsea 
generally belong to the grain dealers and are worth a monthly 
reut of 45. to &. (Rs.9-4). The frain dealers are generally 
Lingiiyat Vanis, Kunbis, Musalmans, and Pardeshi Rajputs, and one 
or two Kamithis who are known as Dalvalés or pulse sellers. The 
Dalvalés buy grain wholesale from Mérwar and Marétha Vani 
agents or brokers who get grain consignments from village grain 
dealers and sell it retail. The chief grains sold are millet, Indian 
millet, pulses, and wheat mostly from the Gangthadi or right 
Godavari valley and rice from Poona and the Konkan. ‘The 
buyers are the townspeople and neighbouring villagers who brin 
head-loads of wood, cowdung cakes, vegetables, and fodder, ssc} 
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nd the proceeds in buying 3d. to 1s. (2-8 as.) worth of grain. 
Town labourers generally buy grain in the evening after being paid 
their day's wages. To the north of the Délmandai is a wholesale 
grain market called Dinedabra where, according to the season, from 
thirty to 200 carts of millet Indian millet wheat grain and oilseed 
‘come from the district. Mdrwédris and other wholesale dealers buy at 
‘this market whose busy hours are from six to eleven in the morning. 


South of the Shaéhéganj or General Market in the centre of 
the city, are the municipal grain, fruit, vegetable, and miscellaneous 
markets, three blocks of tiled end one block of iron roofed buildings 
with 189 stalls about thirty-five of which are empty. Each block of 
‘buildings is divided into nineteen to 108 stalls. A small tiled block 
(62' x 5'6") with twenty stalls is kept for Bohora tinners and fancy 
tg sellers, and a second block (93'x 6’) with nineteen stalls is 
kept for pulse and flour sellers. An iron shed (108’x 8’) with 
oe lage stalls is set apart for vegetable sellers, and the largest 
filed shed sixty-four feet square with 108 stalls is given to miscel- 
laneous sellers. These stalls fetch yearly rents of 5s. to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 24-12) and yield a yearly municipal revenue of £150 
(Rs.1500). The municipal sweepers clean the markets daily and 
& messenger is posted to keep order and see that no one but a 
passholder uses a stall. The markets open at daybreak and close 
about nine at night. Some of the stallholders keep their goods 
locked in their own boxes; others take their goods home. The 
business at this market is fairly constant throughout the year. 

About 200 feet west of the central municipal markets is another 
daily municipal market called the Bichhdyat or Outsiders’ Market. 
The people of the neighbouring villages here enjoy free of 
charge the privilege of bringing in their field produce and 
disposing of their goods wholesale or retail. This market is 
generally open from daybreak to noon and a mon thly fee of 6d. (4 as.) 
is levied from such local retail sellers as hold no stalls in the 
central market, 


The municipal mutton market in Kamdlpura to the right of the 
Mangal gate, is a brick enclosure (76x 73’) surrounded by tiled 
sheds on a three feet high stone plinth and divided into twenty-seven 
stalls (7° 5') of which twenty-four are rented at a monthly fee of 2s, 
(Re.1). Behind the stalls facing the entrance is the slaughter 
house, a paved platform (41’x 13’) with cross bara and iron hooks 
for hanging and dressing carcasses, and semicircular gutters for 
gathering the blood. The hours of slaughtering are five to eight 
m the morning and four to six in the evening. The municipal 
register shows for 1883 a total of 21,783 slaughtered animals and a 
daily average consumption of sixty sheepand goats, 'The animals are 
generally bought by Musalminbnt chers from Dhangars and Vydpiris 
or Musalman sheep-dealera at 3s, to 4s. (Rs, 14-2) a head and 
are generally killed at once. The butchers are all Musalmdna, One 
of them for a fee of dd. a head, serves as priest or mulla and repeats 
Allah-ho-akbar or Allah is Great, when each animal’s throat is cut. 
After the throat is cut the carcass is handed to the owner, who skins 
it, takes out the inside, cuts off the head and legs, and hangs the 
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body in his stall. Some of a enw are. 20d to Eee ae 
who faa and dress them and make them into children’s shoes an 
drums for the Holi holidays in February-March. Others are 
sold to agents of Madras hide merchants, The entrails are sold 
to the poor, and the blood is red by the batcher and 
either for his own use or sold to Mhérs and Mangs, who let it 
harden into a jelly and eatit uncooked. The heads legs and entrails 
are sold to poor buyers chiefly Sélis and are sometimes 

by well-to-do people for jelly or soup. The offal is removed 
municipal sweepers. The large and heavy pieces are sold by the 
men and the legs and heads by the women. Purchasers begin to 
come about six in the morning and generally pay 14d. to 3d. a pound 
(1-2 as. for half a sher). Since the opening of the mutton market 
competition has reduced butchers’ prices from 2}d. and 3d. (1} 
and 24 as.) to 1}d. and 3d. (1 and 2as.) the pound. The consumers 
of mutton are Europeans, Pfrsis, and usalmans, and ge 
Hindus Mardthés, Sondrs, Lohirs, Jingars, Mh&rs, Mangs, an 
Bhangis, In the evening Silis, poor Musalmans, Méngs, Mhars and 
Bhangis come to pick up cheap bits. 

A shed attached to the west row of mutton stalls is used as 
the municipal fish market. Fresh fish, chiefly padi maral vamb 
shingada and khavli, are brought daily by Bhois and sold at 3d. to 6d. 
(2-4 as.) a pound or half local gher. fish, chiefly bamelo or 
Bombay Duck, is also brought by Bhois from Bombay and mostl 
sold in their own houses near the central market at 6d. to Od. 
(4-6 as.) a pound. Fish is eaten by all mutton-eating classes. 
gout beef pekpn outside the city wall in the north rt 

e Mangal an jepur gates. In a stone walled en | 
(115'x ot a shed attached to the city wall contains eight stalls 
(11 6" x 6’) all occupied and each paying a monthly fee of 6s. (Rs. ih 
The slaughter house is about a mile from the market to the no 
of the Delhi gate. It is a paved platform, enclosed by a stone 
and cement wall, with a gateway to the east. Six to eight animals, 
mostly cows past bearing and more rarely bullocks and buffaloes, 
are killed daily, The owners are Musalmin butchers who buy 


barren or a bullock grows too old for work they do not object to sell 
them in open market to some Kunbi or other broker who professes: 
to have no connection with butchers. As among sheep butchers, @ 
cow butcher is chosen and paid 3d, (4 a.) for slaughtering each animal. 
he animal and puts it in the slaughter house, 
disposing of the hide generally to Dhors who buy them for local use 
or to Bohorfés and Memans who buy to send to Bombay. The 
blood of the cow is never used. The carcass is divided into eight 
or ten pieces and carried to the beef market. The chief buyers are 
Europeans, Native Christians, poor Musalmans, and Mhars and 
Mangs. Beef, both cow and buffalo, is cheaper than mutton, the 
sine varying from 9d. to 1}d. (4-la.)a Sa. 
esides these regular markets in different parts of the town there 
are about thirty-five roadside masonry platforms with one to eighty 
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in each and a total of 155 seats. Each seat is let at a yearly fee of Chapter XIV) 
2s. to 6s. (Rs. 1-3) to fodder vegetable and fruit sellers, grocers, Places. € 
and moneychangers. : 

Though before the north-east and south-east branches of the Sunset Geieh 
Peninsula Railway were opened cotton was seldom stored in the city, Market, 
Ahmad was considered a large cotton centre as all the cotton 
from Sholdpur and Berar as far as Jdlna and Khémgaon used to 
come to Ahmadnagar and be sold chiefly to Bhatia agents of Bombay 
firms. Since the opening of the Peninsula Railway nearly half of the 
cotton has passed from the Nagar market. It was believed that on the 
opening of the Dhond-Manmiad State Railway the cotton trade would 
flourish and that with increased facilities Ahmadnagar might again 
become a leading cotton centre. With this object in September 1878, 
the Collector, Mr. T. H. Stewart, C.S. set a for acotton market 
and store about 18}4 acres of cultivated land assessed at £1 11s. 
(Rs. 154). The site chosen is close to four cotton presses to the ee 
of the station road and about 275 yards south-east of the Mali 

te and about seventy-five yards from the Fergusson The 
Front of the market is enclosed with a strong stone wall and iron 
railing ; a small central building is set apart as a meeting room or 
exchange for the cotton dealers and m ts; a small roofed 
building (60’ x 28’) with two tiled verandas to the north and south 
is built as a resting place for labourers during the heat of the day; 
and two large store-houses (100’ x 75’ and 100’ x 58’) are built to store 
unsold cotton during the rains. A branch pipe from the Ndgabdi 
water channel is laid down with four-inch Englishware glazed pipes 
right in the centre of the yard. Into this main pipe fire plugs 
have been fixed about 200 feet to provide a supply for the 
market fire engine. A cattle trough (30’ x 5’ x 2' 6”) of coarse stone 
and lime is built to the east of the yard which is reserved as an 
adda or resting place for cotton carts and bullocks. A row of 
shops each with a monthly rent of 5s. (Rs.24) is built close 
to the left of the station road in front of the cotton yard for the 
cartmen’s supplies. Three cast-iron drinking pillars with cocks 
have also been provided. A circular fountain of solid basalt, fifteen 
feet in diameter and two and a half feet high, is built facing the 
road in front of the central building, near a small public garden. 
The four cotton presses, three of which are to the south-west and one 
to the east of the cotton yard, are supplied with surplus water from 
the branch pipe which supplies water to the cotton market. Young 
trees are being (1882) raised in a nursery with the object of planting 
the enclosure. The whole cost, about £2453 16s, (Rs. 24,538), was 
met from municipal funds and a further sum of about £1500 
(Rs. 15,000) has been spent in finishing another store and the 
enclosure wall. So far the market has been most successful, : 
During the five years ending 1883-84, 306,401 bojds or bundles of 
cotton each weighing from 240 to 260 lbs. ora yearly average of 





1 The market compound was enlarged by ten acres in 1883, 
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61,280 bojds' were brought into the market. During the busy season 
from October to June, generally from ten to six in the evening, the 
agents of Bombay firms ahaa Bhatiis and a few Parsis and 
Europeans meet the local cotton merchants almost all of whom are 
Marwaris, Of the cotton which is bought a part is sent to be 
at the Nagar presses but the bulk goes unpressed to Bombay. 
The weekly market called Mangal Bazér or Tuesday Market 
om the day on which it meets, is held to the south-west of the 
city between Nydmatkhdni and Khadakpura, in an open space 
prAna two acres shaded with rows of nim and bette trees. 
At this weekly market regular lines or built platforms for sellers 
were Sed by the municipality in 1881 at a cost of about £112 
10s, (Rs. 1125), The platforms are raised about eight inches over 
the ground and the walks between them are from ten to fifteen feeb 
wide. There are in all eighteen platforms from twelve to fourteen 
feet wide with a total length of 1577 feet. Except a few better 
class travelling cloth dealers who bring small tents, and others 
who raise temporary stalls, the sellers sit on small carpets, mats, 
or country blankets on the platforms or at the sides of the pe 
that cross the market place. No fixed quarters are laid down, 
but different classes of traders keep to their usual sites. Thus rope 
and country blanket sellers always sit to the south, cloth traders to 
the west, eggs and fowlmen to the north, cattle sellers and shoa- 
makers to the east, and the grocers vegetable sellers and other 
dealers in the centre. Dealers begin to collect at the market in 
the afternoon. Little business is done till three and from about 
four to six the pe is thronged with 2500 to 3000 buyers and 
sellers chiefly belonging to Ahmadnagar and the villages round. 
There is no barter. All payments are made in cash and large 
uantities of cowrie shells or kavdis, brought from Bom by 
ardtha and Mérwér Vani grocers, are hawked about the market by 
small boys who dispose of them to buyers and sellers at the rate of 
eighty for gd, (} a.). Cowrie shells are mostly used by the poor in 
buying Broceries under a }a.in value. The use of shells shows 
no sign of falling off as the people do not use pies (fd). About a 
thousand dealers gather at this weekly market, twenty to twenty- 
five of them moneychangers by caste Shrivaks and Mérwar 
Brihmans, local Brahmans, Musalmins, and Marétha Vanis. 
They give and take silver in exchange for copper and copper 
for cowries. When taking copper for silver and cowries for per 
the moneychangers charge a discount of gd. (t+ a.) on every 22. 
(Re.1). The market rate of the Peshwa’s copper coin is 2s, 14d. 
(17 as.) and of English copper coin 2s, id. (164 as.) the rupee. 
When copper coin is in good demand the rate rises to 2s, 4d. (163 as.) 
for Peshwa’s copper coin and 2s, (16 as.) for English. Ten to fifteen 
Komtis take a leading part inthe market. Komtis generally barter 
S-a0 aetails were, 1879-80 dojds 38,501 ; 1890-81 bofds 37,668; 1881-82 hojas 89.972: 
erste baids 84,641 ; and 1883-84 Bojda 61,619, Rta is equal Pin pice 
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brass pots forsecondhand clothes, mend the clothes, and sell them to 
Kunbi women and cloth sellers from whom the poor generally buy. 
- The chief traffic is in articles of food. Grain is sold in more 
than a dozen shops chiefly millet, Indian millet, wheat, and three 
or four pulses. The sellers are Ahmadnagar Musalméns and 
Maritha Vénis, who generally buy cheap old grain and sell it to 
the poor of Ahmadnagar and the villages round. 

Vegetables make a large show. They according to the season 
but are chiefly chillies or green and veh allo , potatoes and sweet 
potatoes, Trigonella foonugreecum or mefhi, Pimpinella anisum or 
shepu, safflower seed or kardai, Dolichos catjang or chavli, Amaran- 
thus tristis or mdth, and one or two other pot-herbs which grow 
well from September to February and are bought all classes, 
Carrots, white and red pumpkins, brinjals or vangis, niger 
seed or kérle, a pumpkin called twrdi, snake gourds or padvals, 
radishes, onions, garlic, bhendis, and a few other kinds nerally 
si from Angust to December and are bought by all classes. 

ipdi or ghevda that is French beans, double beans, govdri beans, and 
& few other kinds grow during the rainy and cold seasons and are 
asc ten bought by middle class and well-to-do baoyers and not 

y the poo Onbbapees beetroot, celery, salad, red radishes, and 
other eae vegetables are grown in two or three places and 
are mostly ce by Europeans, Native Christians, and Pirsis. 
The vegetable sellers are fifty to seventy Mali and Kunbi women 
of the city with a few from the surrounding villages. The buyers 
belong toalmost all classes, but are chiefly the poor of Ahmadnagar 
and neighbouring villages who can bny vegetables a little cheaper 
in the weekly than in the daily markets, 

The chief varieties of fruit are in the hot season (February-June) 
mangoes, grapes, jdmbhuls, figs, popais, and musk and watermelons ; 
in the cold season (November-Febraary) oranges, pomelos, citrons, 
jujabes, guavas, and pomegranates; and almost all the year round 
plantains and sourlemons. Pistachio nuts, walnuts, figs, dates, and 
other dry fruit are brought from Bombay by Vani grocers all the year 
round and by Afghén Agds once or twice a year chiefly during 
the coldand hot seasons. Most of the other fruit is grown in local 
orchards and gardens especially within two to four miles of Ahmad- 
nagar. The sellers, fifteen to twenty in all, generally bring cheap 
fruit to this market from the central daily market and sell them to 

rand middle class buyers, as the well-to-do always buy good 
rit from the daily central market. Butter and clarified butter are 
occasionally brought in small earthen pots and leathern jars. or 
dabkis and sold by Marithds Brahmans and Vanis. They are 
chiefly bought by the well-to-do and middle classes. 

Two varieties of sweet oil khurdsni oil and kardai oil, but chiefly 
kardai, are occasionally offered by Ahmadnagar Mardtha Vanis and 
Telis, and are bought in small quantities by the poor of the city and 
still more by the poor of the surrounding villages. Kerosine oil 
from Bombay is offered hy two or three Bohorés and Musalméns 
and bought very largely of late by the middle and poor classes for 
burning. 
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Jaggery made of molasses, chiefly from the Nizdm’s country and 
the surrounding Nagar villages is sold by almost all Kunbis and 
Maratha Vanis, and bonght in small quantities mostly by the middle 
and poor classes, Sugar offered for sale by Vianis or grocers is 
mostly used by the well-to-do, 

Groceries, always a varied though not a valuable display, are 
offered for sale by twenty to thirty dealers, chiefly Maratha 
Lingiyat and Gujarat Vanis, Some of them hold shopa in the city 
while others wander with pack bollocks from one market town 
to another. Even the poorest grocer keeps small bags of salt, 
betelnuts, turmeric, cocoa-kernel, dry dates, coriander, black pepper, 
ndgkeshar for washing the hair, almonds, ova, shikekai for washing 
the hair, shopa, wivding, dry ginger, dagadphul, rémpafri, cinnamon, 
poppyseed, mustard, methi, raisins, catechu, cloves, country alkali, 
mace, and nutmeg. 

Ten to fifteen sweetmeat and roasted gram sellers of Ahmadnagar 
pone: their articles for sale and hawk them about the market, 
The buyers sre the poor classes of the city and the surround 
villages. Eighteen to twenty-four tobacco and betel-leaf and nut 
sellers generally bring and sell raw leaves and tobacco to the poor 
of the city and the villages round. ; 

A few sheep and goats, some of them milch goats, bat most of 
them for the butcher, are brought chiefly by the Kunbis, Sélis, and 
Koshtis of the city, and by fifty to seventy-five Dhangars from 
different villages in the district. ‘The buyers are the city butchers 
and Musalman Kasiis. 

Fresh and ary fish are offered for sale by Bhoi women at ten to 
fifteen stalls. Fresh fish are canght by Bhois in streams from six 
to twelve miles from the city chiefly from the Bhatodi tank abont 
ten miles east, and salt fish are brought by them from the Konkan 
im cart loads. The buyers are all classes but Brahmans and 
Marwar Vinis. Daring the 1876-77 famine the consumption of fish 
greatly fell off but it has again revived. 

_Hens and eggs are offered by forty to sixty Musalméns and 
Kunbis and by a few Mhérsand Mangs. Except a few Kanjdrs and 
Musalmins of the city the sellers are mostly from the surrounding 
villages, The chief buyers are cooks of European officers, Native 
Christians, Musalméns, and Pérsis, and sometimes Mardthés and 
Kunbis. At the beginning of the 1876-77 famine hens and eggs 
were sold cheap. They were very dear when the famine was sorest 
and eggs are still not so cheap as they were before the famine. 

Cloth is one of the chief articles of traffic. The sellers who 
number from one hundred to one hundred and fifty are Shimpis 
Mérwir Vanis and Musalméns. With a bullock or two or a eart- 
load they move from one weekly market to another selling Bomba’ 
and European Piece goods and some local hand-loom women’s 
robes, bodices, waisteloth, and turbans. The Shimpis generally 
sell ready made caps and coats for boys of two to ten, Another 
class of sellers are Mérwaér and Gujarét Vanis and Maratha 
Brahmans of the city who offer some English and Bombay piece 
Bo0ds, but chiefly sell hand-loom robes woven in Bhingar and 
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Ahmadnagar, Some Koshtis and Siélis offerrobes woven by them- 
selves. The chief buyers are Konbi and Mali women of the city 
and the villages round. 

Yarn issold by twenty to twenty-five dealers half of them Gujarat 
Vanis and half Musalmin women. The Vanis se!l machine-made 
yarn to Momin turban weavers and the Musalmin women sell home- 
spun yarn to Musalmén carpet and tape weavers. ‘Three to six 
Patvecars sell hand-made silk strings or kargofds to Mardthdés and 
Kunbis at dd. to 14d. (4-1a.) a piece. 

Blankets, chiefly the ordinary dark coarse variety, are sold in 
about thirty or forty stalls by Dhangars who travel from market to 
murket and sell them at 14s. to 49. (Rs.}-2) apiece. The buyers 
are chiefly the cultivating and labouring classes. 

Shoes both Native and European are sold by Chimbhiarsand Mochis 
in seventy to ninety stalls, About forty Chimbhirs make native 
shoes known as Maratha and Brahman shoes. The Maratha shoes 
are strongly made and are chiefly bought by middling Mardthds at 
1s. to 5s. (Rs. 4-24) a pair. The Brahman shoes are delicate and 
unfit for rough work and vary in price from 14s. to Ss. (Rs. $-14) 
@ pair, and are mostly bought by Brahmans. A third variety 
known as Pardeshi shoes are made by Upper Indian and Marwar 
shoemakers. They vary in price from 29. to Se. (Rs.1-14) a 
ae and are generally bought by middling and well-to-do 
Musalmains, Mdrwéris, and Pardeshis. A rine variety of shoe 
known as vdhdns or chappale are occasionally bought and worn 
by the poor classes when their feet cannot bear the heat of the 
sin while carrying head-loads of vegetables, cowdung-cakes, and 
firewood. As long as they can bear the heat, they carry their 
sandals tied with their head-loads that they may last long. These 
tahdus or chappals vary in price from Gd. to Ls. (4-8 as.) a pair, 
The Mochis bath Kamithis and Pardeshis make shoes in imitation 
of English shoes, which vary in price from 3d. to. 4, (Rs. 4-2) a pair. 
Small English shoes are mostly bought by the middle classes for 
their children, and large ones by Musalmans and all other middle 
and well-to-do classes. 

Personal ornaments are sold at five to ten booths by Sondrs, who 
sell brass and pewter or tin bracelets and by Musalmaén Manyiirs 
or trinket sellers, who bring from Bombay cheap jewelry and’ a 
miscellaneous store of small articles of hardware. The brass 
bracelets are chiefly bought by the poor who cannot afford to bu 
silver ornaments. The trinkets and false jewels are bought mostly 
by the poor, especially by Musalmans, 

Utensils and appliances are sold in ten or twelve booths by 
potters, who sell small and large earthen jars of different sorts an 
flower pots. They are chiefly made in Ahmadnagar and bought 
mostly by the poorest classes, who cannot afford to buy brass or a 
better description of vessel. Maths or wide-mouthed earthen jars 
which are used by the middle and well-to-do classes to cool drinking 
water vary in price according to size from,,d. to 3d.(4-2as.). During 
the 1876-77 famine they were in great demand and very dear. 

Brass pots, pans, and cups are sola at fifteen to twenty booths by 
Hindu Kasérs and Musalmén Tambats. Some of the sellers are 
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travelling peddlers, who go from mart to mart with a bullock and cart, 
and ready Alasdenk dealers who buy pots made in the city 
and sell them here, The buyers are all the well-to-do and middle 
classes. Brass and copper pots are mostly sold by weight at prices 
varying from 1s. Gd. to 1s. 9d, (12-14 as.) for about two pounds ora 
sher of brass, and 2s. to 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1-1}) for about two pounds ora 
sher of copper pots. Brass and copper pots fell considerably in price 
during the 1876-77 famine, when brass pots were sold at le. 3d. (10 *) 
and copper at Is. 9d. (14 as.) for two pounds ora sher. The fall in 
price was chiefly due to the large number of honsehold brass yessela 
which were sold to supply money for buying grain. 

Date matting is sold at fifteen to twenty booths by rig. Secon! 
of the surrounding vi - The buyers are chiefly poorer 
classes who use the mats for sleeping on, The mats vary pee 
from 24d. to 3d. (14-2 as.) each, Date brooms at gd. (4.4.) are 
sold by twenty to thirty Mang women to people of almost all classes, 
Mangs also sell jute ropes varying in price according to thickness, 
from 6d. to 2s, 6d. (Rs. }-11) the forty feet. The jute generally 
grows on the edges of fields on the banks of streams. | 

Of miscellaneous sellers about a dozen match-box sellers hawk 
about the market matches which are generally bought by the poor. 
Fifteen to twenty Burnd and Kaikédi basket-makers sell 
bamboo and winnowing baskets, the Burnds to all classes and the 
Kaikédis, as their baskets are rough and large, chiefly to Kunbis 
and Malis for bringing vegetables to market and for carrying 
house sweepings into their fields as manure. Eight or ten animal 
brokers chiefly Kunbis and Vanjéris generally bargain for ponies and 
donkeys brought for sale by Kunbis and Dhangars of the sur- 
rounding villages. ‘The ponies are generally bought by Musalman 
genes or Bagvaéns who use them to bring loads of betel leaves 

m the surrounding villages. 'The donkeys are bought by Kumbhdrs 
to carry street sweepings to their kilns and bring burnt bricks 
and tiles from the kilns to the city. Bullocks are seldom brought 
to this market as a large bullock market is held every Monday at 
Valki village about eight miles south of Ahmadnagar. The 1876-77 
famine raised the price of bullocks from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) the 
pair. Ponies are searcerand dearer than before the famine and vary 

in price from £8 to £12 (Rs, 80-120) for an ordinary sized pair. 
During the 1878-79 Afghén war the Ahmadnagar district supplied 
a very large number of ponies for bageare animals. Donkeys vai 
in price from 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6-10) each. The traffic in animals is 
very small. Fodder, cut grass, and millet straw are brought by twenty 
to a hundred dealers mostly Kunbi women, Mhars, and Mings. The 
ores are people of the well-to-do and middle classes, who can afford 
to keep a milch cow, and Gavlis or milkmen, According to size a head 
load Varies In price from 3d. to Gd, (2-4 as.). Little fodder is brought 
for sale in the cold season when most cows and buffaloes are sent to 
graze within cantonment limits on payment of 4s. to 89. (Rs. 2-4) an 
animal for three months. Five or six Lamins bring wood and cow- 
dung cakes in head and bullock loads and sell them to allclasses. The 
price of fuel varies from 12s. to 16g. (Ks. 6-8) a kandi of about 1600 
pounds, and of cowdung cakes from 4g. to Gs. (Rs. 2-3) a thousand. 
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As the city has its regular fuel markets the demand for fuel at 
this market is small. Scattered here and there among the booths 
are two or three scrap sellers, decayed Musalmans, who offer scraps 
of iron and old blacking and beer bottles. The buyers are generally 
very poor. Some of the poor of the city gather the scraps in 
different parts of the town and sell them to these scrap sellers, 


Ahmadnagar stands 1900 feet above sea level and about 110 
miles from the coast. Though very hot from March to the beginnin 
of June, and with rather a light uncertain rainfall, the climate o 
Ahmadnagar is on the whole pleasant and healthy. 'The average 
temperature varies from 78° to $1" and the average yearly rainfall 
from $°79 to 26°98 inches. Rain generally begins in June and ends in 
November, August and September being the months of heaviest fall. 

Deaths are registered by the police, and since 1880 by two 
municipal clerks, and as no dead body can leave the city without 
passing through a gate where police are stationed, the returns are 
probably fairly accurate. During the twelve years ending 1583-84 
the ratio of deaths to 1000 people was 27-25 in 1872-73, 25°85 
in 1875-74, 28°74 in 1874-75, 39°09 in 1875-76, 4528 in 1876-77, 
62°64 in 1877-78, 56°76 in 1878-79, 31-91 in 1879-80, 31°88 in 
1880-81, 54°37 in 1881-82, 35°62 in 1882-83, and 32-35 in 1883-84. 
The returns show a heavy mortality smong children due in part at 
least to bad drainage ay ee of air. Compared with other towns 
the death rate in Ahmadnagar is high, As special measures haye 
since 1880 been taken for recording them, the birth returns are 
probably fairly complete for at least the last four years. ‘They show 
a birth rate to the thousand of 21-37 in 1872-73, 1242 in 1873-74, 
i443 in 1874-75, 17°36 in 1875-76, 24-14 in 1876-77, 10-29 in 
1877-78, 10°47 in 1878-79, 17°05 in 1879-80, 27-55 in 1880-81, 37:89 
in 1881-82, 29°78 in 1882-83, and 30°69 in 1883-84, 

The natural drainage of the city is to a watercourse on the south- 
west and towards the Sina on the west and south. To carry off 
storm water and the town sullage the city has open road-side drains 
and four main drains, (Of the four main drains one lies to the north 
of the Tophkhina or near the Delhi gate; a second in the centre of 
the Ganj, passing west between the Nélegaon and Nepti gates; a 
third is the jail drain, passing west near the Nepti gate; and the 
fourth or Milivdda drain is to the south, The Sanitary Commissioner 
recommends that these drains should be used only to carry off rain 
water, and that for the sullage of the town glazed stoneware 
Pipes should be laid down and, if possible, the whole carried to the 
south of the town and used for watering land. A scheme to 
poe a main drain for the city has been prepared by Mr, J. 
Fottinger, C.E. Excluding the cost of privy connections it is 
estimated to cost about £22,500 (Rs. 2,25,000). It is proposed to 
discharge the drain in a field about 100 acres in area for irrigation. 
__The natural water-supply of Ahmadnagar from the Sina and the 
Bhingdr stream is precarious. The Sina running north to south 
from fifty to five hundred yards west of the city and the small Bhingdr 
stream that divides the cantonment into two nearly equal parts, both 
flow only after heavy rain. At other times the Bhingdr stream is 
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dry. The bed of the Sina always yields water from about a foot to 
three feet below the surface, but it is very brackish as about a mile 
to the north of the city a saltish stream known as the Khara nla 
meets the Sina, The Sina water is of little use except for washing 
clothes. The wells of which there are about fifty with water at 
ne to forty feet below the surface are too brackish for 
drinking, 


A water project proposed by Mr. E. P. Robertson, O.8, 
Commissioner C. D., was prepared by Mr. C. 'T. Burke, C.EL, 
Executive Engineer for Irrigation Sholapur and Ahmadnagar at a 
cost of about £120 (Rs. 1200) and is now before the pie it a 
On account of the great estimated cost of this scheme t 
municipality is trying to see if it can restore any of the old channels 
to the west of the city. T'wo of these ducts are being traced ont and | 


will decide whether to carry out the scheme or not, 

Under the Nizim Shahi kings (1490-1636), fifteen channels or 
Water leads supplied the city with pure and abundant water 
brought from deep wells at the foot of the neighbouring hills 
The water from the wells was carried to the city partly by channels 
dug from the bottom of the wells till jt reachad the surface of the 
ground and partly by sets of country earthen pipes. 

Of the fifteen water-leads eight are in repair and seven are ruined. 
The eight working water-leads are Vadgaon, Képurvédi, Bhingér, 
Shahipur, Anandi, Nigahéi, Shendi, and Vérulvédi, ‘The seven 
ruined channels are Nepti, Nimbgaon, Imém ur, Pimpalgaon, 
Bhandiéra, Nagdpur, an Bhavanipant. The Vs gaon channel is 
brought from a covered well close to the left of the Shendi water- 
course and near the village of Vadgaon, about four miles north of 
Ahmadnagar. It supplies water to about 12,000 people in the 
north and west of the city at the rate of eight gallons a day. The 
channel was made by a noble named Salibat Khan during the reign 
of Ahmad Nizim Shh (1490-1508). Tt watered Changiz Khin’s 
palace (12), the Jama Mosque (15), the king’s palace, and several 
other dipping wells in the city. In the disorders at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, abont 1630, Babuna son of Malik Ambar 
destroyed the channel and burnt the Sultsn’s palace. Some years 
later during tho governorship of Nawib Faklaz Khana certain Mign 
Muntaki, at a cost of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), repaired the channel 
and dug a lake called the Nia Kar. The Vatatie channel was 
breached in several places before the British took possession of the 
city in 1803. After repairs by the British Government it supplied 
seventeen cisterns. Besides sixteen water-cocks, forty-seven dipping 
wells or cisterns built since 1803 aro fed with water from the 
channel. Of the cisterns, one at the Police Lines and eleven at the 
criminal jail, originally the’ Husain mosque and college (20), have 
been built by Government. One was built in Bigadpati, at the cost 
of the people in memory of Lieutenant J. W. Henry, the District 
Superintendent of Police, who fell in attacking a band of Bhils in 
1857. A tablet with the following inscription is fixed on the inner 
face of the west parapet of the cistern : 
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This Tank was built by the inhabitants of Abmadnagar and dedicated 
by them to the memory of Lieutenant James W. Henry, ard European 
Regiment, who as Superintendent of Police in this Zilla won their 
esteem and regard by his amiable disposition and energetic performance 
of his duty. 


Ho was killed in action with the rebel Bhils at Nandur Sinkota in 
the Sinnar Taluka 4th October 1857. 

Four cisterns at the rest-house near the Police Lines and one near 
the Maidan’s ad were built by public subscription and one in Dinge 
Ali and one in Gujar Ali by private subscription. The others 
have been built from municipal funds since the establishment of the 
municipality in 1854. In 1883 the municipality made a short 
feeder of about 650 feet in a water-course in the Behisht garden at 
a cost of £70 (Rs. 700). 


The Kapurvadi channel is brought from about 1500 feet to the 
east of Kapurvadi village at the foot of the range of hills about a 
mile and a half north-west of the great Saldbatkhan’s tomb (46) and 
about five miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, It su oplies water to 
the north-west of the city and the Native Infantry tines at a daily 
rate of six gallons a head. The aqueduct was built by three nobles 
Ikbtiyérkhin, Kasimkhdn, and Sidi Shamsherkhén of the court 
of Ahmad Nizdim Shih (1490-1508). On the overthrow of the 
Nizim Shahi dynasty the channel was broken. It was repaired 
under Aurangzeb (1658-1707) by Sarjekhin who enlarged it 
to water the grounds of a palace he built near Ikhtiyarkhén’s 
palace. A few years later the conduit was continued to Ganj, the 
residence of the governor Furktdzkhin and to the mansion of 
Abdul Ghafur, the commandant of the fort, who used its water to 
filla pond. The conduit supplies a ey well at Burhdn-nagar, and 
after filling two cisterns, one in Colonel Jacob’s and the other in 
Colonel Pottinger’s bungalows in the Civil Lines, feeds the four 
cisterns in the Native Infantry lines, and giving a branch to Kotla 
(51), passes into the town and supplies ten cisterns, When the city 
was taken by the British in 1803 the Kapurvddi channel was in 
many places choked with roots. It was afterwards repaired and 
three cisterns of the four in the Native Infantry lines and three of 
the ten in the city were built. With the average yearly rainfall of 
twenty to twenty-seven inches the supply of water in all these 
cisterns has been regular. During years of scanty rain the original 
wells fail and, to make up the deficiency, the channel is fed from 
deep wells along the line of passage by means of water-bacs or mots, 
On the establishment of the municipality in 1854 this and the 
Vadgaon and Anandi channels were made over by Government to the 
municipality, a third of the cost of repairs and maintenance being 
borne by Government and two-thirds by the municipality. During 
the slight drought of 1867, the water in the original reservoir fell 
off and at the suggestion of Captain A. U. H. Finch, RE. Executive 
Paginas; the municipality dug a pit about twenty feet in diameter 
and fifteen deep and about 1350 feet north of the original well, 
A good supply of water was found within six feet of the surface. 
It was carried to the original well by an open channel seven to ten 
feet deep. Soon after a heavy rainfall removed the necessity of 
continuing the work. During the 1876-77 famine, the water in the 
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original well again failed, The municipality took up the old work 
se tamine relief work. They proposed to sink small wells at an 
interval of fifty to sixty feet along the line of the channel, and after 
taking them to the depth of the original well, to communicate the 
water by cutting a tunnel. Eighteen shafts or small wells six to 
eight feet in diameter with a large well about twenty feet in diameter 
at the head were dug, thirty-five to forty feet deep. The first eight 
shafts near the original source were jomed by a channel three feet 
wide and seven feet deep and the remaining ten were left incomplete. 
Except about 200 feet the whole has been tunnelled ont. irty- 
eight wells remain to be joined. This extension has cost the 
municipality (Angust 1884) about £1742 (Rs. 17,420) and will be 
finished by the end of 1885. The result of the famine works has 
been a satisfactory increase in the water-supply. 

The Bhingér channel originally called the Farah garden conduit 
is one of the chief sources of water-su ply to the European barracks, 
and supplies the Sadar Baz4r with a population of about 9000 
by open wells or cisterns. The channel was made in the reign of 
Burhan Nizéim Shah (1508-1553) by two of his nobles Salébatkhén 
Gurji and Nyimatkhin Dakhni, The story goes that finding the 
king weary of the Hasht-i-Behisht garden, the two nobles thought of 
anew garden, the Bigh-i-Farih Bakhsh, completed the conduit and. 
built part of a new octagonal palace. But the king did not like the 
design and the palace remained unfinished. The conduit is brought 
from a covered well not far from the source of the Bhingdr stream 
below the source of the Kapurvédi and the Nigibdi channels. 
It passes through the town of Bhingar and skirting the east of the 
cantonment waters the Farih garden (41). , 

The Shah4pur channel furnishes an independent supply of water’ 
to the European Cavalry Barracks. It has its source at the foot of 
the hill on which stands the tomb of Saldbatkhdin. The ravine is 
small and of little depth and when the conduit was built, it was 
closed by two masonry dams. Near its head the condnit 
under the high road and opens into a large dipping well. On the 
side opposite where it enters, the conduit takes a fresh de 
and joins the Bhingér channel to the north of the Cavalry Barracks. 
In 1865 the upper dam was breached and became useless, The 
lower dam was broken and the pond once formed by it had silted 
and in the gathered silt crops were grown. The masonry of 
the original reservoir was also damaged by the roots of a me di 
tamarind tree. In 1869 both the well and the conduit from the 
base of the lower dam were repaired for the use of the cantonment 
by Captain E, P, Gambier, R.E., Executive Engineer, To prevent 
dirt or other impurities being blown or thrown into it, the part 
possing ander the high road and the air shafts were covered with 
solid masonry. As the supply used to run short in the hot 
weather, the old pond was restored during the 1876-77 famina 
at a cost of £1002 (Rs. 10,020). The silt and the broken 
parce 28 the ole, Lage were Rennrad and a wall about 500 feet 
"Ng and seven feet high was built over the old dam by Mr. W... 
S. Howard, C.E., Executive Engineer, The pond was eomnacical by 
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an eight-inch iron pipe with the well and a sluice valve was fixed 
to it to let the water of the pond into the well when necessary, 
A waste-weir was also made. The pond contains 1,660,000 cubic 
feet of water and has a gathering ground of about 560 acres, It 
supplies water to the cavalry barracks, feeds the soldiers’ plunge 
bath, and waters the soldiers’ garden. 

The Anandi channel has its source about two miles north of the 


city, and provides water to 4000 people at a daily rate of about five 
palin head. The channel was built during the governorship of 
seavoknee by one Anandréy who built two cisterns, one near the 

i gate and another inside the city, both called Anandi after 
his name. During the 1876-77 famine, about 1900 feet of this 
channel with two silted wells were cleared by the municipality ata 
cost of about £190 (Rs. 1900), and one of the wells was arched with 
burnt bricks and lime masonry to prevent dirt and other im ourities 
getting in. A branch line of this channel about 7000 feet rom its 
source has been traced out. 


The Nagébdi channel has its source about a mile below the 
Kapurvadi channel and its original open squure well is about 700 
feet to the sonth of the line of the Kapurvidi channel. Besides to 
the Stewart Cotton Market outside of the Mélivada gate, it supplies 
water to twenty dipping wells or cisterns, and sixteen water cocks in 
the south of the city to about 8000 people at a daily rate of about 
seven gallousa head. It was built in the reign of Ahmad Nizdm 
Shih (1490-1508) soon after Ahmadnagar fort was built, The water 
of this channel was bronght from its source by a cutting as far as the 
village of Naégardevla. From Nagardevla it was taken to fill the 
fort ditch by sets of double country earthen pipes, laid side by side 
and covered with stone masonry. About 1870, as the casio ons 2 
found that the. water supplied by the Vadgaon, Kapurvédi, an 

ndi channels was insuilicient, steps were taken to survey the 
part of the NaAgdbdi channel which had silted. Finding that its 
water could be brought into the city Captain E. P. Gambier, RE. 
the Executive Engineer, arranged and, in 1874, completed tha 
restoration of the channel at a cost of about £7000 (Rs. 70,000) of 
which Government contributed a quarter, Mr. Dinshaw Manekji 
Petit the well known Bombay mill-owner gave £1500 (Rs. 15,000), 
and £4040 (Rs. 40,400) were paid by the municipality. 

The Shendi channel has its source at the foot of the Shendi hills 
more than a mile east of Shendi village, The channel was built 
by Salibatkhan Gurji during the reign of Ahmad Nizim Shah 
(1490-1508). Its water was brought by a cut channel to feed the 
Lokad Mah4l pond and to water the Behisht garden (43). During 
the troubles in the early part of the seventeenth century the conduit 
was rumed. In 1876 it was repaired, restored, and extended at 
& heavy cost by Messrs. Cursetji and Sons, general merchants, 
Ahmadnagar, who leased the channel from the British Government 
for a term of 999 years to water their Behisht garden. They 
Government a yearly rent of 1s. (8 as.) the acre for the land 
watered from the conduit, 


The Varulvédi channel was built by two nobles Murtazakhan 
Fikiti and Farh4dkhin Dakhni in the reign of Husain Nizim Shah 
BT72—85 
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1553-1565). The channel was lying ruinous till the 1276-77 

mine set the municipality in search of new sources of water-supply. 
The line of the channel was found about 500 feet from where the 
earthen pipes of the Ka&purvédi channel begin. At its source was 
an octagonal well with t of its masonry sides broken. Its water 
was by the villagers and their cattle. About 300 feet north of 
this well was found an old pond dammed between the two spurs of 
a hill with uncoursed stone and lime masonry. The pond was 
breached in three places and was silted within about seven feet of 
the brim of the dam wall, The municipality cleared out the silt of 
the channel and of the original well. The work was begun as a 
famine water work, and, on removing the silt from the origin: 
well and from the channel to a length of about 4500 feet, the 
original channel was found never to have been finished, as it was 
joined neither with the pond nor with the well. As small streams 
were found running into the octagonal well, the channel which 
was about fifty feet from the well was connected with it by an 
underground channel and a six-inch sluice valve was fixed at the 
mouth of the channel to regulate the water-supply. The channel 
was also connected with the Kapurvadi channel by about 500 feet 
of six-inch country earthen piping after a three to twelve feet deep 
cutting in hard rock. Besides re iring the channel, at a cost of 
about £800 (Rs.8000), the municipality determined to close with earth 
the breach in the centre of the pond dam, to build a waste-weir at 
each side of the dam, to clear part of the silt from the pond and 
to joi the pond with the octagonal well, Within a fortnight 
of the first fall of rain water began to flow into the old channel, and 
increased the suppl in the Kapurvidi channel, till its own streams 
began to flow w Ey generally happened after about fifteen inches 
of rain fell, In 1878 five feet of water gathered in the pond and 
lasted to about the end of December. In 1879 about 64 feet 
gathered and lasted till the middle of February 1880, Including 
£200 (Rs. 2000) paid for land compensation the work cost the 
municipality about £1116 (Rs. 11,160), 

Plans and estimates of the Kipurvédi lake project have been 
prepared by Mr. C. T. Burke, C.E., Irrigation Engineer Sholapur 
and Ahmadnagar, after sorveying the ravine between Burhdn-nagar 
village and a small hill near Alamgir’s tomb. The site for the 
proposed lake has been chosen on the Bhingdér watercourse about 
three miles north-west of Ahmadnagar. The proposed dam will 
pass through the Négabai and Bhingér aquedacts and cut off their 
present supply. They will be connected with the outlet works of 
the lake by a pipe provided with regulating valves and will bring 
the lake’s supply to the various cisterns in the town and cantonment. 
The total capacity of the lake is 140,837,645 cubic feet and the 
available capacity required for twenty months at the daily rate of ten 
gallons a head or 64,000 cubic feet is 124,667,266 less transit and 
evaporation losses. 'T'he total estimated cost is £21 ,085 (Rs. 2,10,850)." 
The scheme is under the consideration of the municipality. 


‘Mr. Burke's Report dated 25th March 1879. Th detatie of the cost sre 
Es, 1, 63, 766 for wor Es. 25,315 i . . s | i , sad 
Rs. 3375 tools and ed S'Gse shove a Onn Rs, 13,400 capitalication, 
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Of the seven ruined conduits two the Nepti and Nimbgaon 
channels have their sources near the villages of Nepti and Nimbgaon 
at the foot of the hills, four and six miles to the west of the 
city. They were built by Nydmatkhén Dakhni daring the reign 
of Barhén Nizdém Shh (1508-1553) to fill a reservoir before his 
audience hall and a Hamamkhfna or bath near it. The channels 
were destroyed about 1630 by Babuna the son of Malik Ambar and 
are still in ruins. The broken ends of the two conduits which ran 
side by side in the same block of masonry, are still seen on the 
right bank of the Sina. 


The sources of the Imdémpur and Pim mn conduits were 
traced by the municipality during the 1876-77 famine. The source 
of the Imémpur conduit is at the foot of the hill near Imdmpur 
village on the Aurangabad road about twelve miles north of 
Ahmadn Marks of the ruined shafts and the line of the 
conduit were found in many places. The channel was brought to 
Jeur village on the left bank of the Sina, which rises from the 
surrounding hills. It ran as far as Pimpalgaon village along the 
left bank oft the Sina about four miles west of Jour but no trace of 
it was found as it came near the village. The source of the 
Pimpalgaon channel is about 1000 feet south of Pim 
village and about 500 feet to the left bank ofthe Sina Abouta mile 
and a half of this channel was found connected underground by a cut 
channel and a part about two miles long was found to have marks of 
shafts excavated from five tothirty feet deep. The direction of the 
Ime of this channel showed that, during the reign of Burhan Niz&m 
Shah (1508-1553) Saldbatkhdn intended to join it to the Shendi 
channel, The work remained unfinished. 


The Bhandira channel has its source about a mile to the west of 
the Shihdpurchannel. During the 1876-77 famine the manici ity 
intended to join the water of this channel with the Shah4pur 
conduit, but on taking levels, the Bhanddéra water was found much 
lower than the level of the Shahapur water, and the project had to 
be given up. From its direction the water of this channel seemed 
to have been taken to water the reservoir and grounds of the Faréh 
garden(4l). Thechannel was not traced throughout its length, 


The source of the Nigdpur conduit is on the right bank of the 
Sina about 800 feet south-east of Nagépur village five miles north of 
Ahmadnagar. The channel was made by Changizkhén during the 
reign of Burhiin Nizim Shah (1508-1553). On the fall of the 
Nizém Shahi dynasty the conduit fell into ruin. The end of the 
channel is not known; it is said to have been formerly used to 
supply the city with water. 

Bhavénipant’s channel has its source about two miles north of 
Ahmadnagar and about a quarter of a mile east of the Behisht 
garden. The water of this channel fed two cisterns at the mansion 
of Bhavanipant and two other cisterns in Nagarkar’s mansion. The 
cisterns are now fed by the Vadgaon channel. 

The Ahmadnagar town municipality was established on the Ist 
of November 1854 under Act XXVI. of 1850, and made a city 
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municipality on the 7th of November 1874 under Act VI. of 1873, 
Thirty-one Commissioners were appointed, nine ex-officio and 
twenty-two appointed by Government. Of the whole number, eleven 
were yearly chosen as a managing committee with a chairman, 
In 1883 the number of Commissioners was reduced to twenty-four, 
half of them to be elected by the ratepayers. Up to the end of 
1864-65 the revenue was obtained by octroi dues levied on grain 
cloth and groceries, and by the sale of street sweepings and 
litter. In 1865-66 the levy of octroi dues was stopped, and in 
its stead a house-tax of ls. to 16s. (Rs. }-8) was introduced. 
The honsé-tax was estimated to yield between £1000 and £1100 
(Rs. 10,000 - Rs. arene and £1062 15s. 6d, (Re. 10,627}) were 


realized from the tax in that year. In 1868-69 the aes ad 
again imposed the octroi duty, which has reslized from £867 83. 
(Rs, 8674) in 1868-69 to £9463 16s. (Hs, 24,638) in 1879-80. In 
1869 a privy or haldlkhor cess was imposed and was expected to 
yield £1000 to £1100 (Rs. 10,000 - Rs. 11,000) being sufficient to 
cover the expenses. The total municipal income in 1855-56 was 
£802 de. (Rs. 8022). Tt rose to £1112 16s. (Rs. 11,128) in 1865-66 ; 
to £3688 4s. (Rs. 36,882) in 1875-76: to £5105 12s. (Rs. 51,056) 
in 1879-80; and to £5555 (Rs. 595,550) in 1883-84. The munici- 
pality keeps a ee establishment of fifty-nine men at a 
monthly cost of £76 (Rs. 760). 

One of the chief improvements introduced by the municipality is a 
complete system of scavenging. In 1865 there were no munici 
sweepers. In the richer parts of the city a little drain led from the 
private privies to a pit with an earthen jar at the foot. Public 
privies were unknown. The poor parts of the town, Tophkhina in 
the north and Nalegaon in the west, Were very unclean deserted 
enclosures. Even roads were freely used by the people and the 
narrow ravine close to the north-west of the city wall was a centre 
of filth. Carts were kept for removing litter and gar and 
several stores were made for street sweepings. Most of the stores 
were within city walls and the most filthy was the Tophkhdna store. 
From 1872 an inspector, two gangers, six street sweepers, and 
eighteen nightsoil men well provided with carts have been 
appointed to each of the four municipal divisions. The city has 
about 2000 private privies and abont twenty enclosures known as 
vidgds. The enclosures though unpaved and not free from faults 
are kept clean. Besides the private privies the municipality has 
provided in different places inside ad outside of the city, eleven 
public latrines built of rubble stone and lime with, in all, 294 seats. 
Careful arrangements were made t;l} 1876-77 to gather the nightsoil 


" The details of the latrines aro ; Inside of the city, Anandi market privy with fifty 
seats, Sitalidevi privy with thirty seata, One near the city wall cast of the Sarjepur 
gate, a set of Crawford's iron privies with ten seats for women, and one set of fourteen 
seats improved pattern which is being built near the Repti gate. Outside of the walls, 
one for men west of the Mdlivada gate with fifty seats, and another for women east of 
the Malivida gate with forty seata, Two for women north of the Nalegnon have 
twenty-eight seats; one for women outside of the Delhi gate has fo: seats 5 
one for mete the map eho sn Ege seats ; one for men near 
monastery ourtecn Beata ; one in the Stewart Cotton Market and another 
near the Sarjepur rest-house have ten seata each, vo) 
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and bury it in pits near the privies outside of the town. Since 
1876-77, the nightsoil from all the private and public latrines is 
dieryetcs to the nightsoil store. streets are carefully swept 
an bage carried off by twenty street sweepers and seven 
bullock ¢ i Since 1876 "the municipality has been using refuse 
and cylindrical nightsoil carts, like the carts used by the Bombay 
municipality. The refase is now removed by six carts instead of 
seven which make fifteen to twenty trips, and nightsoil is removed 
by fifteen cylindrical carts instead of twelve flat carts. About 
eighteen loads of nightsoil are daily taken tothe depot. The 
introduction of these carts has not only saved money to the 
municipality, but the work is done quicker than before, and, as the 
new carts have air-tight shutters, no nuisance is caused while 
removing the nightsoil. Before the levy of the oy cess in 1869, 
private privies in the town were cleaned privately by Bhangis at 
intervals of three or four days and sometimes of a fortnight. The 
Bhangis removed the nightsoil in ganny bags on bullock backs, 
received for their services 3d. to 1s. (2-8 as.) a month from each 
family, and such as could afford it served them with cooked food. 
From 1869 to 1875 nightsoil was removed in flat and covered 
sheet-iron carts by municipal Bhangis to two different field stores 
one about half a mile outside of the Mélivada gate to the south of the 
city and the other about a quarter of a mile outside the Delhi gate 
to the north. It was there thrown into pits each about twenty feet 
long by four feet broad and three and a half to four feet deep. 
When filled to about six inches below the surface the pits were 
carefully covered with layers of town sweepings and earth. 
The pits were then allowed to remain from fifteen to eighteen months 
or till their contents were thoroughly decomposed and fit to be 
offered for sale as manure. In 1876 the northern store was closed 
as being too near the city, and not used except when n 
during the rains. As the southern depot was found very near the 
Stewart Cotton Market the municipality opened another depot in 
1878 to the west of the Valki road about half a mile south of the 
old store and about a mile from thecity. In 1877 the municipality 
undertook to prepare poudrette manure on open ground during 
the fair season by mixing the nightsoil. with ashes made from 
street refuse and by allowing the mixture to dry. The work 
was at first found difficult and tedious, but the people soon got 
accustomed to it ; a great advantage was gained in point of time as 
udrette can now be prepared for sale within a fortnight in the 
8 weather, whereas the old process of pit burial required eighteen 
months or more. Want of funds prevented the municipality from 
building a shed at the poudrette store, so that during the rains the old 
system of pit burial has to be resumed. At the poudrette store the pits 





1 The latrines outside of the town had its dug near each of them. From the 
latrines inside of the town, seventy ni htsoil men carried the oh Qf in iron carts, 
of which about thirty loads were daily taken half a mile south of the town to pi 
twenty feet long by four feet broad and three and a half to four feet deep. 
pita were left undisturbed for one and a half to two years and were then sold to 
cultivators. The nightsoil store is now sifted half a mile further south of the city 
or about a mile from the city walls, 
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are all in a line of double rows, and it is approached by a made 
road to ord easy draught to bullocks carrying full loads of night- 


soil and town sweepings especial during the rains, At 
twenty-four feet long y five 


y 

250 pits are dug each i 
feet broad aed esas and a half feet deep. The municipality 
generally sell manure at the store by a yearly public auction 
in the beginning of December. Poudrette manure is Bee 
bought for melons and watermelons in the beds of rivers 
streams. As the open ground pondrette manure was not found so 
powerful as poudrette pre under the old system, the ratio of 
ashes to nightsoil was reduced from half to a quarter of ashes and 
& quarter of manure of street sw ings. The daily average of 

ightsoil removed to the store b eighteen loads of cylindrical carts 
and bullocks comes after shri when thrown on the open 

und to about 135 cubic feet a day or about 49,275 a year. 

bout 20,250 cubic feet of this nightsoil are used during the five 
rainy months in making pit burial manure and 29,025 cubic feet are 
deed, in making open ground poudrette manure. Thus about 29,025 
cubic feet of open ground poudrette are made every year during the 
seven fair weather months and about 20,250 cubic feet of pit burial 
poudrette are made during the monsoon. These quantities of 
nightsoil when mixed with ashes and sweeping manure give a total 
of about 70,000 cubic feet. Manure is sold to cultivators at the 
rate of three cartloads or 150 cubic feet for 2¢. (Re. 1) and to others 
at two cartloads or 100 cubic feet for 2s. (Re. 1). 

Till 1876 street and house sw ings gathered in 145 dust-bins 
in different parts of the city were daily removed by the municipal 
Contractors in carts to two or three places outside of the city wall and 
from there it was removed by potters to their kilns. Since 1877 
the sweepings have been removed direct to the nightsoil store by 
five municipal carts each carrying about fifty cubic feet and making 
on an average three to four trips a day. During a few of the fair 
weather months when the Sweepings are sold to brickmakers they 
are removed direct to the kilns. During the rains part of the 
Sweepings is used to cover nightsoil pits and the rest is burnt 
to ashes to mix with nightsoil during the dry season. The 
following figures show that during the nine years ending 1883-84 
the receipts from nightsoil and town sweepings have varied from 
£107 in 1881-82 to £248 in 1878-79 and averaged £189: ; 

Ahmadnagar Manure Receipts, 1875 - 1884, 








Apa the nine years ending 1883-84 the returns show that the 
cost of removing nightsoil and town sweepings has varied from 
£330 in 1878-79 to £474 in 1877-78 and averaged £408 on an average 
of £219 more than the manure receipts. The details are - 
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The receipts and expenditure for 1883-84 show a net loss of about 
£230 (Rs. 2300) a small sum considering it represents the cost of 
keeping municipal limits free from filth. 

Till 1865 lime kilns were worked inside of the city close to 
dwelling houses. Since 1868 all lime and brick kilns and tanneries 
have been moved to fixed places outside of the walls.' The sheep 
slaughter house is at the back of the mutton market in Kipurpura 
in the north-east of the town. It is paved and drained and 
thirty-five to forty-five head of mt are daily slaughtered. The 
cattle slaughter house, at the head of a water-course in Vai i 
is built of stone, enclosed by a wall and paved. About eight oxen 
are slaughtered daily. ‘Till 1876 the offal, blood, and bones were 
taken in carts to the neighbouring public latrines and buried in the 
nightsoil pits. Since 1876 the offal has been carried direct to the 
nightsoil store to the south of the city. 

Indigo dyeing was carried on in sixty factories chiefly near 
Tophkhana and the Delhi gate. Each factory had about twenty bad 
smelling vats. The municipality thought of ey ey Hay factories 
outside of the town, but want of funds 3} eherisy them from providing 
sheds and the subject was dropped. The dyers were told not to sprin- 
kle the dirty water of their vats on the ground nor to pass it into any 
main drain, but to remove it to any place fixed by the municipality. 

There are two burning grounds, eighteen burial places, and three 
towers of silence. The two Hindu barning grounds are one in the 
Sina river to the west and the other in the Bbhing#r river bed tothe 
south of thecity. Hindus are buried in four places, two of which are 
near the Nalegaon road to the north-west of the town, the third is near 
the Christian graveyard, and the fourth is to the south-east of the 
city. The nine Musalmén graveyards are to the west, north-west, 
north-east, and south-east of the city, from a quarter to one and a 
quarter miles. Lalbég north of the Delhi gate has a Bohora burial 
ground, In 1883-84 the Sanitary Commissioner having pointed ovt 
the necessity of removing the present burial grounds from due west 
of the town to further south the municipality has arranged to take 
up two large fields on the west bank of the Sina about a quarter of 
a mile tothe south-east of the town. The Pérsis have three towers 
of silence about two and a quarter miles to the north of the city. 
The first with room for nineteen dead bodies is ruined. It was 
built in 1827 at a cost of about £200 (Rs, 2000) subscribed by 


1 The details are: Twenty-five lime kilos about half a mile north-west and one 
and a q miles north-east; sixty brick kilns north-west, south-west, and 
north-east from half to one and a quarter miles from the town. Sanitary Comis- 
sioner’s Report, 1875-76, 
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Ahmadnagar Pfrsis, The second with room for twenty-one adults 
and four children is also ruined. It was built in 1842, at a 
cost of £300 (Rs. 3000) by subscriptions from the Parsis of 
Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Bombay. The third now in use was built 
in 1864, ata cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000) jointly contributed by 
Khéin Bahddur Padamji Pestanji of Poona and Khan Bahddur 
Nasarvénji Cursetji of Nagar. The Parsis have one fire-temple, 
built in 1847 at a cost of about £700 (Rs. 7000) by Mr. Jamsetji 
Pestanji Plantin of Bombay. The fire-temple is maintained from 
the interest of £800 (Rs. 8000) eve by the same gentleman in 
trust to the Bombay Parsi chiyst and £100 (Rs. 1000) 
subscribed by Mr. Dinshaw Manekji Petit. In 1883 the Pirsis of 
Ahmadnagar started a fund to provide for their caste funerals and 
£1200 (Rs 12,000) collected from Bombay, Poond, and Ahmadnagar, 
are also given in trust to the Bombay Parsi Panchayat, 

In 1865 eight miles of road were metalled, but neither watered 


but nearly impassable during rainy weather, Now (1884) abont 
sixteen miles of main and cross roads are metalled and the rest are 
kept in good repair. The main streets are kept clean, and watered 
from February to May of each year. The main and by-streets wera 
first lighted with seventy-five kerosine lamps in 1872-78. The 
number of lamps has now increased to one hundred and eighty. 

Since 1865-66 the municipality has been paying a vaccinator and 
& messenger and contributing £40 (Rs. 400) a year towards the 
civil hospital, where from 200 to 300 out-door and about ten in-deor 
patients are daily treated, and 100 to 125 children are vaccinated 
every month. The civil hospital is located in an old Musalman 
mosque. In 1883 it treated 315 in-patients and 13,677 out-patients 
at a cost of £1256 (Rs. 12,560). 

Since 1864-65 the i ged has been paying £30 (Rs. 300) 
towards the cost of the anglo-vernacular school. In 1874-75 £24 
(Rs. 240) were granted for a Persian teacher at the high school, 
which was built in 1871 at a cost of about £2000 (Re, 20,000) of 
which the municipality paid about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Since 
1877-78 the municipality has paid a further sam of £50 (Ks. 500) to 
the vernacular schools, and since 1878-79 £28 10s. (Rs, 285) towards 
the ogricultural class attached to the high school. The total yearl 
municipal contribution towards the city education, including £15 
(Bs. 150) to the City General Library is £147 10, (Rs. 1475). 
Ahmadnagar has tweive Government shine one high school, one 
anglo-vernacular school, six Marathi schools for boys and two 
echools for girls, and two Urdu schools one for boys and one for girls. 
There are eight private schools including one high school, one 
anglo-vernacular school, and six vernacular schools two for boys and 
four for girls, 

A few years after the establishment of the municipality, 
Mr, H.M. Birdwood, C.S., Judge of Ahmadnagar, handed pao 
municipality an octagonal building with the ground on which the 
pores municipal garden stands and the rest-house outside the 

arjepur gate with a sum of money left as balance ont of 
subscriptions from the townspeople for the erection of buildings at 
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the above places. The municipality laid out a garden on the site 
and called it Vishrambag or the Rest Garden, Till 1872-73 the 
garden was watered from two wells within the garden limits, and 
since 1873-74 the waste and surplus water of the Nagabai channel 
which was then finished has been largely used. The garden 

rospered till the 1876 famine, when water failed and almost all the 
fruit and flower trees died. It has since (1881) recovered what it lost, 
and there are now a number of flower and orange, plantain, popat, 
and lemon trees yielding an average yearly revenue of about £17 
10s. (Rs. 175) from fruit alone. 


On the failure of the late crops in 1876, the municipality 
forwarded out of the famine balance of 1872 £5 (Rs. 50) each to 
the mimlatdirs of Karjat, Kopargaon, Sangamner, and Shrigonda, 
and £2 10s, (Rs. 25) to the m#imlatddr of Pdrner to aid the 
deserving poor. Early in October 1876 a sum of £800 (Rs. 8000) 
was sanctioned to carry out municipal relief works for the poor of 
the city and of the neighbouring villages. A working sub- 
committee composed of five members was appointed to buy grain 
from outstations and retail it to the poor. 

The municipal relief works were filling up hollows and 
reclaiming ground ontside the city; clearing silt ont of the 
Varulvédi and Anandi channels; digging a reservoir and a tunnel 
at the source of the Kapurvidi clan clearing silt out of the 
old wells near the line of the Kapurvidi and Nigabdi channels 
and sinking and building a well for the Vadgaon channel, 
Excepting the tunnelling work of the Kdpurvadi channel all theso 
were finished at a cost of about £2217 (Rs. 22,170) by from 
140,000 to 150,000 famine-stricken people. Some of the labourers 
were paid in cash by weekly payments, others were paid in grain, 
After spending its whole balance the municipality borrowed £1200 
(Rs. 12,000) from Government to carry out the relief water works. 
The sum was repaid in four instalments by the Ist of January 1881. 

In buying grain and retailing it to the poor the municipality 
sustained a loss of nearly £32 (Rs. 320). A sub-committee of 
three members was appointed to look after the retail grain shop. 
A relief house for travellers managed by the municipal chairman 
was twice opened by Government to relieve destitute travellers. 
Fach traveller was provided with a day’s ration. During the early 
part of the famine each adult eT twenty-four ounces of flour, 
two ounces of gram flour, salt, chillies, and a few cowdung-cakes, 
and a child half the quantity, and during the second period of the 
famine, each adult received fifteen ounces of bread'and two ounces 
of vegetable and a child half the quantity. Government relieved 
22,269 travellers at a cost of about £132 (Rs. 1320). 

The municipality collected a total sum of £3645 (Rs. 86,450) 
£1711 (Rs. 17,110) donations and monthly subscriptions, £900 


(Rs. 9000) contribution from the Deccan and Khandesh Famine 


Relief Fund Committee at Bombay, £734 (Rs. 7340) Government: 

grant, £200 (Rs, 2000) Gaikwar’s contribution, and £100 (Rs. 1000) 

1872 famine balanee, Out of this sum £3619 (Rs. 36,190) were spent 

in relieving 470,944 people, 354,261 adults and 116,683 children, 

Of the total 470,944 relieved 427,203, adults. 316,055 and chil- 

dren 111,148, obtained charitable relief and 43,741, adults 38,206 
B T72--56 
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and children 5535, were employed on the municipal relief works. 

A working committee of five Europeans and fourteen Natives 
with secretaries and treasurers was appointed at the first public 
meeting held on the 25th of October 1876 to manage the fund. 
The municipal garden of Vishrambag was chosen for collecting the 
relief recipients and for distributing charitable relief, Finding a 
large number of immigrants flocking into the city from the district 
the working committee sent money and grain to the European and 
Native officers in the district to distribute charitable relief among 
the deserving poor, At the request of the Deccan and Khandesh 
Relief Fund Committee, a sub-committee of three members was 
appointed to administer what was called the Night Relief that is to 

ord relief in grain to those who were not accnstomed either to 
beg orto work. Some light work was exacted from each recipient 
and grain was given them at night. 

As small-pox prevailed among the destitute during the first 
period of the famine, the committee hired a bungalow at Sidhibég 
outside the Delhi gate and established a small-pox hospital. Children 
suffering from small-pox were removed to the hospital with their 
mothers and both were kept in the hospital until recovery. The 
mothers were then allowed to remain for a few days in the relief 
house and were afterwards sent either to the relief works or to their 
villages. A nursing hospital for the treatment of weak adults and 
children was opened at the Farhadkhani mosque (14) at the beginning 
of the second period of the famine, Every morning adults and chil- 
dren were examined and such as appeared weakly and wasted were 
sent to the nursing hospital and kept there in c arge of a hospital 
assistant till they looked better. On recovery they were removed 
to the relief honse, and when they gained a liitle strength were sent 
to light relief works. When the funds of the committee collected 
by private donations, subscriptions, and contributions were nearly 
exhausted, the Collector agreed on behalf of Government to aid the 
committee first by giving grain bought by him at Nagpuorand other 
places from a discretionary grant placed at his disposal by Govern- 
ment. Up to April 1877 almost all the relief recipients were 
provided daily with raw grain, and a small quantity of salt and dry 
chillies every week. Each adult was given one pound or half a 
sher of grain in measure and each child a half pound or quarter sher. 
After the 25th of April 1877 some of the recipients were relieved 
out of the Government grant and these received cooked bread 
of twelve ounces flour and six ounces of vegetable, Such as were 
relieved out of the charitable relief fund obtained one pound im 
weight of uncooked grain only. In August in consequence of the 
increased difficulty of supervising the giving of relict in the city 4 

"The details of the charitably relieved are 245,089, adults 181,324 and children 
66,715, at the Abmadnagar relief house ; 22,87) all adults at the city night relief ; 
127,053, adults 55,019 and children 42,034, at the Government relief house; 10,341, 
Adults §2546 and children 2085, at the Parner relief house ; 9297 all adults at the Jam- 
khed relief house + 4374 all adults at the Shrigonda relief house ; 4251, adults 4009 and 
children 152, at the Karjat relief house ; and 1027, adults 865 and children 162, at the 
Bhatodi relief house. Of43,741 the total number employed on municipal relief works, 
sh hy pdr te and Dears i, ee gi ot ee the oe near 
5993, adults 4378 and children 1615, on the Képurvidi cheuhet aed. walk relief work. 
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relief camp was established at the village of Nagapur abont five miles 
to the north of the city. Of the total amount collected by the 
Famine Fund Committee £3619 108. 3d. (Re. 36,195 as. 2) were spent 
in relief and the balance of £26 10s. (Rs, 265) put in the Savings Bank 
in addition to a small balance of the original famine fund of 1872. 

From very early times traffic must have pos close to the 
site of Ahm r from Paithan and the East Deccan, through the 
Nana, Malsej, and Bor passes to Sopdéra, Bhiwndi, Kalyan, and Cheul 
in the Konkan. Nidgardevla about two miles to the north-east and 
Bhingér about two miles to the east of Ahmadnagar are probably 
sites of early traffic. During the sixteenth century Ahmadnagar was 
one of the chief places of trade in the Deccan. At the beginning 
of the present century this trade had almost disap . After 
the opening of the cart road through the Bor pass in 1830 it revived 
and in the time of prosperity during the American war (1862-1865) 
the cart traffic especially in cotton and the Vanjdri traffic in salt 
were of considerable importance. Since the opening of the Dhond- 
Manméd railway in 1878 the course of trade has greatly changed 
and almost the whole trade now passes by rail. 

The following statement shows the amount and value of the 
chief articles of import in Ahmadnagar city from 1875-76 to 
1883-84 The chief article of import is salt and cotton varying 
from 8136 carts worth £187,339 (Rs. 18,783,390) in 1875-76 to 
21,710 carts worth £508,140 (Rs. 50,391,400) in 1881-82 and 
averaging 12,488 carts worth £290,584. Grain comes next averaging 
32,871 carts worth £162,873 (Rs. 16,28,730) : , 

Ahmadaagar City importa, 1875-1884. 
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The following statement shows the amount of the chief exports for 
the five years ending 1883-84. The total exports varied from 17,350 
tons in 1883-84 to 29,006 in 1882-83 and averaged 22,719 tons: 
Ahmadnagar City Exports, 1879 - 1883. 











The chief articles of trade in Ahmaduagar are articles of food. 
Ahmadnagar is the centre of a large grain trade. The character and 
amount of the trade varies greatly from year to year according to the 
season, and the opening of the Dhond-Manmad railway has so 
changed the course of trade that it is difficult to say what the normal 
state of the grain trade is. Ina year of fair local harvests, millet and 
rice are imported and wheat and pulse exported. Before the open- 
ing of the Dhond-Manmid railway the grain trade was im the 
hands of a few rich Mérwér Vinis, who bought up the local crops 
in good seasons and stored them in large under-ground granaries. 
After being kept for a year the grain got a reddish tint an a musty 
smell, and m ordinary seasons did not sell. But in years of scarcity 
the grain was in great demand and fetcheda high price. Before the 
opening of the railway the local millet supplies have had to be 
supplemented by imports from the Nizém’s territory and in years of 
bad local rainfall from Khéndesh. Since 1878 the grain supply is 
Jabalpur, Nagpur, Milwa, Indor, and 
wupur. Instead of requiring a large capital the trade can now 
be carried on with a small outlay. Profits have greatly fallen and 
prices remain steadier. In 1879 4 rise in the local price of millet 
was met bya large importation from as far as Bellériin Madras. In 
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ordinary years the import of millet and Indian millet is chiefly from 
Khandesh, Jabalpur, and Sholipur. The trade is in the hands of 
rich Bhatia and Marwaér Vani merchants of Ahmadnagar. Rice 
is imported partly by rail from the Konkan to Poona and Sirar, 
and partly by road ou bullock-back and in carts from the rice lands 
of Junnar in North Poona and other parts of West Poona. The 
rice trade isin the hands of small Maratha Vani dealers. The ex- 
ports of grain, chiefly wheat,’ pulse, and oil-seeds, are in the hands 
of rich Marwar and Maratha Vanis, who bring the grain by cart chiefly 
from the villages of the Godivari valley and sell it to Bombay dealers, 
generally Bhitids, by whom it is sent by rail to Bombay. The 
pulse trade, both as regards its course and the people by whom 
it is carried on, differs little from the wheat trade. Gram, kulthi, 
and other pulses are occasionally sent to Poona. Linseed, chiefly 
from the Nizim’s country, is bought by Bhatia merchants and sent 
to Bombay chiefly for export to Europe. 

The traffic in butter and oil is both export and import. The 
export is in clarified butter and sweet khurdsni oil, and the 
import is in kerosine. Clarified butter is made in the villages round 
Ahmadnagar and is also brought from Khandesh and from the 
Nizim’s territory. It is collected by Marwar dealers from the vill 
and resold to wholesale traders, by whom it is sent by rail and by 
road chiefly to Poona and Bombay. The sweet oil brought to the 
city from the villages round is bought by the merchants who 
export clarified butter and is sent by rail and by road especially 
to Poona and Bombay, The import of kerosine, or as it is locally 
called sarkdri or Goverument oil, has only lately risen to Importance, 
Tt is all brought by rail by Bohorés and Bhitids from Bombay and 
sold partly to city dealers, chiefly Bohords and partly to village 
shopkeepers most of whom are Marwar Vanis, 

Before the days of the railwa (1860) Ahmadnagar was a great 
salt mart. The salt was ‘wacas th back by the carts that took cotton 
to Bombayand from Ahmadnagar was sent to the Nizim’s country. 
Since the opening of the Dhond-Manmdd railway the salt trade hag 
somewhat revived. Marwir Viinis both local and from the Nizim’s 
country send agents to Panvel and Pen, and all through the cold and 
hot weather small quantities a wagonload or two atatime are brought 
to Nagar. Here local dealers and agents from the Nizdim’s country 
buy the salt and send it to Shevgaon, Parner, Vambhori, Sangamner, 
and other leading country towns in quantities enough to last for two 


or three months. From the market-town dealers the salt ig 


bought by the village shopkeepers most of whom are Marwar 
Vanis. In Ahmadnagar city retail sellers, chiefly Maratha Vinis and 
Dilvalis, who claim Rajput descent, buy from wholesale Marwir 
Vani merchants and offer salt for sale on the same counter aS grain 
and pulse. All consumers buy from the retail Dalvalés and grocers, 
the richer classes once a week and the poorer every day. “ 


Cotton has long been one of the chief exports from Nagar. Since 
the opening of the Dhond-Manmad railway its importance has 


’ Only the bakahi or banshi variety of wheat is sent to Bombay, 
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much increased and the total quantity. of cotton received at the 
Stewart Cotton Market amonnted in 1882-83 to 9446 tons and in 
1883-84 to 6577 tons, Most of the cotton comes from that part of 
the Nizim’s country which lies between Jalna, Khé aon, and 
Kulburga. Of seventy-four local cotton dealers, twenty belong to the 
Ahmadnagar district and the rest to the Nizém’s country chiefly 
Aurangabad, Bid, Jalna, and Paithan, Most are Mérwar Vanis ; the 
rest are Brdhmans and Kunbis. They advance money to the growers 
and buy the standing crop often before itis ripe. When itis picked 
and cleaned, the cotton is packed in bundles or d. ofabout 1405 
pounds (70 shers) and sent to the dealers’ agents in Ahmadnagar wit 
OF these agents or adtyds there are about twenty-four, a few - 
mansand Kunbis, but most of them Mérwar Vinis. On receiving the 
cotton these agents make advances to the dealers up to seventy or 
eighty per cent of its value. The cotton is stored in tho Stewart 
Cotton Market and offered for sale to Bombay buyers, who, in the 

t year, represented seven firms, two of them Europeans and five 
Natives the agents of Bombay Bhétia houses. When the railwa 
Was opened it was thought that much cotton would want pressi ing 
at Nagar and three full steam presses were built with engines of 
twenty to forty horse power, to which a fourth was added in 1583, 
The railway returns for 1883 show a total export of 9287 tons of cotton 
from Nagar station and the market returns show a further amount of 
about 4000 bajds in store at the end of March 1884. ‘Tho 1880-81 
season was unfavourable to Nagar as a short damaged crop had to 
compete with a large high class Gujarat crop. The 1889-83 season 
was exceptionally favourable and the quality also was superior, 

The four cotton presses are near the cotton market and 
belong to the Mofussil Company, the Akbar Company, Messrs. 
Harvey and Sabapathy, and Messrs. Gaddumand Co, The Mofussil 
Company have built a half and a finishing press of Hodgart’s patent 
which are worked by an engine of about 20 horse power, There 
were 5400 bales of cotton pressed during the cotton season of 
1883-84. The Akbar Company have erected two half-presses of 
Nasmyth’s patent, and a finishing press of Wilson and Nasmyth’s 
patent worked by an engine of 25 horse power. Abont 4900 bales 
were pressed at this press daring the cotton season of 1883-84, This 
press was built of burnt bricks and lime with an upper story of tiled 
roof at a cost of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000), The upper story and roof 
were burnt down in March 1884, Messrs. Horvey and Sabapath 
netbeans ore of Nasmyth’s patent anda finishing press of Preston’s 
patent worked by a forty horse power engine of Nasmyth’s patent. 

1883-54, 5519 bales were pressed against 12,770 in 1882-83. 
Messrs. Gaddam’s press pressed 10,027 bales in 1883-84 ogee ti 
10,772 in 1882-83. The rate of pressing was uniform at all the 
Presses at a rate of Rs. 3-6-0 a bale, which included the char 
of pressing, gunny-bags for covering, and iron hoops. Besi 
this the buyers paid £1 6s, (Rs.18) for 100 hoje of cotton for 
carting them to the press houses and thence the pressed bales to 
the railway station. The Harvey and Sabapathy press is able 


1 See above pp. 270-272, 343.944, 
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to turn oat about 100 bales of 300 pounds each a day. Each bale 
measures about fifteen cubic feet or twenty pounds of cotton for 
each cubic feet. 

The cloth trade is both export and import. The exports, partly 
by road and partly by rail, consist of women’s robes, waist- 
cloths, and tarbans woven in Nagar and Bhingdr hand-looms. The 
trade is chiefly in the hands of Mardtha dinis, Brihmans, and 
Shimpis, by whom it is taken by road to the neighbouring local 
markets and by rail chiefly to Nasik, Khandesh, and the Nizdm’s 
territory. The export of cloth suffered most severely during and 
after the 1876-77 famine. It now shows signs of revival. The 
import of cloth is partly from Bombay either of Bombay or Euro- 
par make and partly from Yeola Paithan and other places famous 
or their hand-loom weavers. All the Bombay imports are by rail 
and of the rest some come by rail and some by carts or on bullock- 
back. The cloth importers are chiefly Bhatiis, Mardétha Gujarati and 
Marwér Vanis, Brihmans, and Shimpis, some of them men of 
capital and most of them well-to-do, They sell partly to Nagar 
retail dealers and partly to village cloth dealers and Shimpis and 
other packmen, who, with a cart or bullock, move from one fair or 
market town to another. Imports were almost stopped during the 
famine time, But during the past year large S ppinwiges ae: been 
imported. Apart from the famine there has of late years been a 
notable change in the amount of European cloth imported. It is 
now almost entirely of the finer qualities bought by the well-to-do 
classes, the poorer classes showing a strong preference for Bombay 
and local-made cloth. | 

There is a considerable trade in dye stuffs both export and import. 

The imports are mostly in indigo, crimson, and safflower. Indigo is 
brought from Bombay and Madras by Vani and Sdli dealers. 
Crimson is generally brought from Bombay hy Bohorés and Se ae 
Vanis, and safflower a local product is sent tothe city by village Vanis. 
Indigo is chiefly used by Nirélis in dyeing yarn, arctan be Salis 
in dyeing silk, and safflower by Rangaris in dyeing turbans. It 
costs about 6d, (4 as.) todye a pound of yarn indigo, about 3a. 
(Rs. 14) to dye a sher of silk crimson, and 2s. to 10s, (Rs. 1-5) to 
dye a turban according to the strength of the safflower used. 
_ The chief local export is the bark of the Cassia auriculata or tarvad 
bush. It is gathered by the villagers and brought into the city in 
headloads. Some is used by the local tanners Dhors and Saltangars, 
The bulk of it is exported by Bohorés and other Musalméns to 
Bombay to be used in tanning, 

A little cotton yarn is spun by hand chiefly by Musalm4n and 
Sali women. They buy the raw cotton and are paid 24d. to 3d. 
(14-2 as.) a sher equal to a daily wage of about 14d. (la). The 
yarn is used in weaving the cheapest robes, in making tape for cots, 
and the long thread woof in carpets. This industry formerly helped 
to support many families, but it has been greatly destroyed, first by 
the competition of English and lately by the competition of 
Bombay factory yarn. 
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Hand-loom weaving is carried on by Sélis, Padamsélis, and Musal- 
mans about 3100 band omnes in splay in separate houses, some 
in factories with five to ten looms. 
The following statements give the chief articles manufactured and 
prepared in Ahmadnagar city and Bhingér from 1875-76 to 1883-84: 
Ahmadnagar and Bhingdr Manufactures, 1875-76 — 1883-84, 
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The hand loom weavers use a little hand-spun yarn, but the bulk 
of the yarn comes from Bombay. Some of it 18 English-coloured 
but most of itis made in Bombay. The chief articles made by the 
Ahmadnagar hand-loom weavers are robes, bodices, and turbans. 
The weaving trade was brought to a stand during the famine. 
Since then it has been gradually recovering, but is not yet what it. 
was before the famine. 


"Raw silk, almost all from China but some of it from Bengal, is 
brought by rail from ape! by Gujarat Vanis who haye nee 
or karkhindsin Nagar, Ot i 
private looms, The owners of factories who are chiefly Gujardt Vanis 
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the threads. After the threads are separated Rangdri labourers 
dye chiefly red, being paid by the quantity dyed, The dyed silk 
is then handed to the men who weave narrow strips for the borders 
of robes. The weavers are paid by the piece and generally earn 
44d. to 6d. (3-4 as.) a day. The produce of the looms is enerally 
sold wholesale by the owners of the factories and by the envers 
themselves to Gujardt Vanis,from whom it is taken chiefl by local 
cotton weavers. A little goes to the Nizim’s territories. Silk cloth 
is seldom made except by special order. 


The Cantonment, stretching from the north-east and east of the 
city walls with the fort as its centre, covers an area of four and one- 
third miles. It isa fairly wooded plain, rising slightly eastwards 
and smooth except among the water-courses near the broad shallow 
bed of the Bhingér stream. ‘The soil is stiff black and the 
underlying rock which rises to the surface in the north-east and 
south-east is trap. The natural drainage is good. In the west 
the ground slopes to a water-course that rans south into the Sina 
and towards the south-east it falls partly into the Bhingdr river and 
partly into another water-course that further south rans nearly 
parallel with it. Circling round the fort, at a distance of a half to 
three quarters of a mile, the chief parts of the cantonment are in 
the east of the Sadar market and north-east of it, beyond cantonment 
limits, the old town of Bhingdr. To the south-east are the mapa | 
Barracks with the Officers’ Lines behind them, and farther sout 
the new Artillery Barracks. To the west, close to the city walls, 
are the Tent Pitchers’ Lines, and to the north-west, across the 
Parade Ground, the Native Infantry Lines, and further to the north 
the Officers’ Quarters and the St. James’ Garden. West of the 
Native Infantry lines, part of it out of cantonment limits, is a suburb 
known as the Simpson market, and still further to the west are the 
Police Lines. 

The population of the cantonment yaries with the number of 
troops. ‘The usual strength in times of peace is a battery of Field 
Artillery, four companies of European Infantry, and a regiment of 
Native Infantry. When the 1881 census was taken the cantonment 
had a population of 4589, males 2487 and females 2102, 


Of the old Musalmsin water channels four, the Shihépurand Bhingir 
in the east and the Kapurvadi and Nagabdi in the west, cross the 
cantonment from north to south, The Shahdpur channel, one of 
the two sources of water supply to the European barracks, has its 
source near the village of Shihdpur at the foot of the hill on which 
stands Salabatkhan’s tomb (46). To the north of the infantry 
barracks, not far from the Protestant chapel the Shahépur joins 
the Bhingér channel. The Bhingdr channel, which is the chief source 
of supply to the east end of the cantonment, rises in the hills 
about three miles north of the cantonment, and after supplying the 
town of Bhingiir, the Sadar Bazir, and the east end of the canton- 
ment discharges itself into the Faréh garden (41). The Bhingdr 
channel almost never fails during the driest seasons. The west end of 
the cantonment is supplied with water from the Kapurvddi channel. 
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The cantonment is in charge of a Cantonment Committee 
constituted under the Cantonment Act. The officer ing 
the cantonment is president of the committee with the Civil Surgeon, 
the Executive ineer, the District Magistrate, and the 
Cantonment Magistrate as ex-officio members. The cantonment 
income is reer: £950 fe 9500) — taxes, ——— fines, and the 

roduce of the Station Garden. t is spent chiefly on conservancy 
ate police, on a lock hospital, and on the Station Garden. 

To remove nightsoil fourteen scavengers are employed, three for 
the private privies in the Sadar market and eleyen in other parts 
of the cantonment. The nightsoil, of which about eight carts are 
daily removed, is taken to the extreme east of the cantonment and 
laid in trenches about fifty feet by four and six deep. For street 
sweeping, besides about fifteen men two women and one cart to 
each regiment, a native conservancy Serjeant, two eleven 
Sweepers, and seven women are engaged and dai y gather about 
thirty cartloads of garbage. 

The Sadar Bazér used to be a place of considerable importance 

a aye number of troops were at Nagar. It has now declined 
and many houses are empty. It stands above the left bank of 
the Bhingér river, about 1000 yards east of the fort and about 500 
yards north-west of the Infantry Officers’ Lines. It has an area of 
eleven acres with a population of 2635 lodged in 614 houses, 170 
of a better and 162 of a’ poorer kind, and 282 mud hovels. Most 
of the houses have in their front and rear roads and bye-lanes 
running chiefly south and north. In 1876 the Sanitary Commissioner 
found the baz4r very clean, and the arrangements for scavenging 
and carrying away nightsoil effective. To the west of the Sadar 
Bazar is the "pee ways garden. Of the town of Bhingér which 
lies outside of cantonment limits a separate account is given. 


About 500 yards south-east of the Sadar bazdr in the extreme 
east of cantonmentilimits are the Infantry Officers’ Lines. The houses 
are arranged in two rows of large one-storeyed dwellings running 
north and south, each house in a large fenced enclosure generally 
shaded by lofty trees, and some with bright well-kept gardens. 
East of the main rows are one or two separate houses, and about 
1000 yards further east is the race course, About 250 yards to the 
west of the Officers’ Lines, and like them, ranged on the whole north 
and south are the Infantry Barracks, with, tothe north, the married 
men’s quarters, in the centre the single men’s barracks, and in the 
south the hospital. The married men's quarters consist of four 
blocks each of twenty quarters, two in front and two in rear, 
separated by a road that leads from the Officers’ Lines to the fort. 
The unmarried men’s barracks, to the south of the married men’s 
quarters, are twelve one-storeyed buildings in two rows with an 
interval of sixty-four feet between them. The buildings facing 
north-west on plinths of 1} to three feet high are of brick and lime 
mortar with tiled roofs. Each barrack room, measuring 96 feet by 
24 and 22 feet high, has a total superficial area of 2304 feet and 
accommodation for twenty-six inmates, In front and rear are open 
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verandas twelve feet wide. The room has four ridge ventilators of 
eighteen inches diameter, and, on each side, two doors and nine 
windows, and above these, eleven clerestory windows each 4' x 3’ with 
revolving glazed and venetianed shutters. At the right end of each 
barrack, enclosed from the veranda, are two se rooms 
twenty-four feet by twelve. East of the barracks is a building 
nearly equal to them in size, the north-east half used as a seryeant’s 
mess-room and the other end asa mess library, and close to it a 
gymnasium and theatre and a double fives court, one side enclosed 
as an officers’ racket court. Further to the south the hospital 
enclosure, fenced with a dwarf wall and railing, includes the 

room, the hospital sergeants’ quarters, and the quarters and store 
room of the hospital steward. The main building has two wards, 
and from the right end a third ward runs at right angles to the other 
two. The wards of the main building, each 65’ x 24’, are 

by a passage six feet wide with walls that do not reach the roof. 
In front are seven windows, and on the rear of the ward are only two 
windows anda door. At the end of the left hand ward are two 
additional windows. Each ward has ona side seven clerestory windows 
about three or three and a half feet square, furnished with revolving 
shutters both glazed and venetianed. The rooms have cloth ceili 
The female hospital is a ground floor building at the left rear of 
male ital. The plinth is about two feet high, the walls of 
brick and mortar, and the roof tiled. It has two wards placed end 
to end each 13’ 3"x 14’ and 18’ hi Connected with the men’s 
hospital are a dead house, an isolation ward, and single rooms 
for the delirious sick. West of the Infantry Barracks, between them 
and the bed of the Bhingér river, are in the north on either side 
of the fort road the Catholic = see churches, and west of 
them a soldiers’ garden and a plunge-bat feet | and four 
to seven feet deep. South of the bath ‘oe west 8 the single 
men’s barracks are the cavalry stables, which, except the sick 
horse stable which is used by the Government stud horses, have 
stood empty since the cavalry left the station. In the south-east 
corner of the cantonment, about 600 yards south of the Infantry 
Hospital and, in a line with it, is the Artillery Hospital. About 
400 yards further south are the three New Artillery Barracks. 
The old temporary Artillery Barracks which ran east and west 
have been dismantled and converted into temporary stables for the 
Artillery. To the east is the Artillery Hospital a one-storeyed 
building facing west, 120 feet by twenty-four and. twenty high 
covering a total superficial area of 2880 feet. The floors, on a 
slightly raised plinth, are paved, the walls are of brick and mortar, 
aad the roof is tiled. The wards each sixty feet by twenty-four 
have rooms for twenty-one sick. The walls are 214 feet high and have 
clerestory windows provided with proper revolving g case= 
ments.' About 150 yards further south on slightly rising ground are 
the new Artillery Barracks, the most conspicuous buildings in the 





? Sanitary Commissioner's Report, 1865. 
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whole city and cantonment. The barracks and their subsidiary bnild- 
ings which were finished in 1873 at a cost of £62,500 (Rs. 6,25,000) 
are in three blocks of fine upper storeyed buildings facing west. Each 
block accommodates forty-four men and two sergeants. The men’s 
sleeping rooms of which there are two in each block are eighty-seven 
feet long, twenty-four feet wide, and twenty high. One sergeant lives 
on the ground floor and one on the first floor. The sergeants’ quarters 
consist of two rooms together eighteen feet twenty-four with a 
bathroom attached. The lower floors of the barracks are used as 
day and recreation rooms, offices, and store-rooms, Each block has 
& wash-room, cook-room, and latrine, A veranda twelve feet wide 
encloses each building on all sides. In front of the barracks is the 
quarter guard, gun sheds, harness rooms, and two blocks of family 
quarters each holding eight families. Behind the barracks is a 
block of quarters for A staff se nts, a canteen, skittle alley, 
and a fives court. ‘l'o the west of the fort close to the town walls 
are the Tent Pitchers’ lines a small group of huts built for the 
use of tent pitchers and store servants. Most of the lines are 
empty as the number of servants has been greatly reduced. Further 
north, between the Baya Bangili and the Jhenda ates, is the Mandai 
bazir a hamlet with the tomb of the Bava,’ and a considerable 
nomber of mud huts on uneven ground, In 1847 the Mandai bazdr 
was described as occupied by hundreds of unregistered followers, 
thieves, and bad characters, over whom from the distance of the 
Sadar bazdr the police had little or no control. A number of pen- 
sioners had also obtained leave to build at this place, but as it was. 
thought better to concentrate the inhabitants at the Sadar bazér 
where they could be under control, Government removed all the 
huts and houses when their owners died or left Nagar. The owners 
have lately been compensated and the whole plot has been cleared. 


At the north-east corner of the city, separated from the fort by 
the general parade ground, are the Native Infantry Lines. Th 
were built between 1865 and 1870. ‘Two blocks of thirty-two single 
tiled ‘buildings divide a central street 100 feet broad, each block 
consisting of eight rows of two buildings divided by streets sixty 
feet broad. The corner rooms set apart for the Havdlddrs are 
larger and have verandas? On the right flank is a regimental 
hospital and a regimental bazér with fifteen shops. 'The officers’ lines 
about 100 yards to the north, consist of a single row of houses with 
a monthly rental of £3 to £4 (Rs, 30. 40), large one-storeyed tiled 
buildings in large well kept and well shaded enclosures. 

About 300 yards north of the Native Infantry Lines is a public 
garden called St. James’ Garden occupying about .five acres of 
ground. The garden is the Property of the residents and is 

Oe 

* Bava Bengali was a Musalmiin ascetic from Bengal, who lived under a tree near 
the spot where his tomb now stands, He is said to have come before the foundation 
of Ahmadnagar (1494) and to have been held in great local repute for holiness, A 
fair in his memory t¢ held in June when about 100 beggars are fed. The tomb enjoys 


a piece of rent-free land and a year! cash it of £2 lds, (Re, 27), 
* Sanitary Commissioner's Report. | 575. itty ae 
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maintained by voluntary wath no 2 Beside the Officers, and 
Native Infantry Lines in the north-west of the cantonment, close to 
the fecimantel: hospital is a Lock Hospital with room for thirty 
to forty patients. ‘To the west of the Native Infantry Lines across 
the Aurangabad road lies the Kotla (31) a square enclosure kept in 
good order, and behind the Kotla part of it out of cantonment limits 
is the Simpson Bazir. 

About the centre of the cantonment half a mile east of the city, 
im level ground with well grown bdbhul and banian trees, stands the 
fort, oval in form, one mile and eighty yards in circumference. 
From the outside a steep wooded bank or glacis, with a broad top 
or covered way, hides the walls nearly to the top. Inside of the 
bank rons a great dry ditch, eighty-five to 180 feet wide and fourteen 
to twenty feet deep, whose outer side is an unbroken perpendicular 
wall four feet thick. The cut stone masonry walls of the fort, 
said to have been built from the rock hewn out of the ditch, are 
massive throughout, the parapets being five feet thick and the lower 
masonry of gradually increasing strength. Of two entrances, 
one as old as the fort, for wheeled traffic and guns, is on the west 
side at the main ee bastion, the oe a modern ounance for foot 

sengers is on the east side a sallyport and suspension 
bridge At the chief entrance thie ica ae eecued by a wooden 
suspension bridge swung on thick iron chains, and the road, skirtin 
the principal bastion, entera the fort through two gateways pl 
at right angles with doors studded with large nails to guard against 
elephants. The court between is oceupic by puned: rooms. At 
the postern gate on the east, the moat is crossed a a chain 
suspension bridge, built some fifty years ago by Colonel Jucob of 
the Engineers. The walls, rising about thirty feet from the bottom 
of the ditch, consist of a number of semicircular bastions eighty- 
five yards apart, connected by curtains with parapets varyin, 
from five to ten feet in height, pierced in most places wit 
loopholes. Behind the parapet a six feet wide path runs round 
the top of the wall. The bastions are all full, and, except the flag 
staff or chief gate bastion, have embrasures. In bastions 1, 2, 14, 
15, 20, 21 and 22 the embrasures are cut down from the top of the 
parapets; for the rest there is a walk or berme above the 
embrasures, and the parapets are loopholed for musketry fire. 
Between each pair of embrasures is a massive stone traverse. The 
flag staff or chief gate bastion has, from a covered passage in its 
middle storey, several projections over the ditch from which stones 


*The ditch seems originally to have been filled with water from the Ndgabdi 
channel. It iw described in 1750 aa always filled from two water channels 
ieffenthaler, Researches Historique et Geographique, L 490). It seems to have 
dry in 1803 when the fort was taken by Genscal Wellesley, Under the British, 
the malaria from its damp bed caused fever, and efforts have from time to time been 
made to drain it. "The drainage is now fairly complete, and, except after heavy rain, 
water seldom lies. It is still damp enough to keep patches of grass fresh throughout 
the year, and aherd of antelopes and nilgdia, turned loose in the ditch about fifty 
yoars ago, have since continued to p i. 
* This gate was built for the convenience of the work people when Ahmadnagar 
waa the head-quarters of the Bombay Artillery and the laboratory was in the fort, 
Major 5, Babington, 
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and other heavy missiles could be dropped. One hundred and 
two guns can be mounted on the embrasures and several more on 
the fae staff bastion. The inside of the fort is sixteen to twenty- 
two feet below the terreplein of the bastions and curtains with 
which it is connected by frequent stone staireases, Except for 
some buildings and babhul and banian trees it js smooth and open, 
Of the buildings some are of old native construction, others are 
offices and store-rooms of the commissariat public works barrack 
and ordnance departments, and the rest are workshops and gunsheds 
formerly used by the head-quarters of the Bombay foot artillery. 
The whole area within the fort is elie for pores: Pres is one 
large powder magazine able to hol two thousan -pound 
hiderole ot powder, and one ball cartridge room with Space for 
1,050,000 rounds of ball ammunition, In the thickness of the inner 
walls of bastions and curtains many arched recesses might serve 
as temporary expense ines. The walls are kept in careful 
repair, and four wells yield an abundant supply of fair drinking 
water. Probably from its ditch, which was most difficult to drain, 
the fort was formerly yery unhealthy. Even as late as 1873 all 
who lived in it both Europeans and Natives suffered severely and 
constantly from fever.’ Of the old native buildin in the fort th 
one of most interest, in the centre and stil] im order, is Malik 
Ahmad’s palace (1490 - 1508), afterwards repaired by Husain 
Niaim Shah (1553-1565). Of the palace the most notable 

is the public room abont ninety-one feet long, twenty-two broad 
and eighteen high. ‘The roof is a series of domes, the inside of 


stores appear to be the old palace stables* A fow buildings 
were levelled to the ground after the British had taken possession. 
Close inside of the outer gate, on the right hand side, is the tomb of 
a holy man Syed Baghi Nizim who was buried about 1490 (a, 895). 
Lights are kept burning at the tomb which is covered by a 
green cloth. Inthe open space to the east of the public works 
stores are a row of eight English tombs with dates ranging from 
June 1821 to September 1822.8 ; 


SS Se 











? Major 8. 

7 Of the eight tombs one has no inscriptio from the inscription stone } 
been removed, and the inscription on coe is ack ae The: kee the five 
remaining tombe are (1) Sacred to the memory of William Todd Tate Sergeant of the 
oy geatt® Battalion who departed this life'on the 4th August 1821, aged 27 yearn 
(2) Sacred to the memory of Licutenant R, N, White, Ist Battallion “Mth Regiment, 
N-L, who departed this life August 25th, 1... j zed 30, (3) Sacred to the memo 
La rer Teese danghter of Captain and Mrs, La this lit 

: ptember 1829, a, 3days. (4) Sacred to the mem i 
= of : eaten Frederick Hood, Commanding the ond Exive ettala er 
N. E. . She departed thi life to the inexpressible anguish and. nending regret o 
affectionate and devotedly attached atin on the 13th day of evan bes Te, 
aged 26 years, (5) Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth Frederica, infant danghter of 
Frederick and Catherine Hicks,. She departed this life on the Srd June 182), aged & 


1 Major E. P. Gambier, R.E., Fort of 
j Babine 2 Ahmadnagar 1873, 


months and one day, Major 8. Babi 
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The present fort is said to have been built by Husain Nizim Shah 
(1553-1565) on the side of an earth work called Bagh Nizdm, 
thrown up in 1490 (H. 895) by Malik Ahmad after his defeat of the 
Bahmani general Jahdngirkhén. It is a peculiarly well planned 
and well built fort as, though lying on comparatively low prema, it 
is not commanded by any spot within a large distance. The earth 
bank or glacis was originally so high as altogether to cover the fort 
walls, fe has always been praised for the skill shown in its 
construction, in which, both in the original planning, and afterwards 
in carrying out repairs, Portuguese engineers are said to have 
helped* its great strength was shown in its brilliant and successful 
defence by Queen Chand when a great Moghal army under Prince 
Murad and Mirzakh‘in besieged it in vain from November 1595 
until peace was concluded in February 1596. In July 1600 the 
fort was again besieged by Prince Danydl and Khan Khéndn and 
this time successfully owing to a mutiny among the defenders in the 
course of which Queen Chand was murdered.* The fort remained 
in the hands of the Musalméns until 1759 when the commandant 
Kavi Jang treacherously sold it to Saddshivrav Bhanu the cousin of 
the third Peshwa. The cession was subsequently confirmed by the 
treaty which followed the battle of Udgir between Nizém Ali and 
Saddshivrav.* In 1797 the fort again changed hands and was 
given up by treaty to SindiaS The other leading event in the fort’s 
history was, on the 12th Angust 1803, its surrender to General 
Wellesley afterwards Duke of Wellington. The fort was then in 
excellent repair. Except Vellor in the Madras Karnatak, it was the 
strongest fort General Wellesley had seen. When after capturing 
the town General Wellesley reconnoitred the fort on the 9th August 
the complete protection which the glacis afforded to the wall made 
it difficult to fix on a spot for bombardment. Raghurév Baba the 
Deshmukh of Bhingir received a bribe of £400 (Rs. 4000) and advised 
an attack on the east face. Batteries were thrown up somewhere 
near the present cavalry barracks and during the night a workin 

rty under Lieut.-Colonel Wallace with five companies of the T4t 
Retina and the second battalion of the 12th Regiment was sent 
to cutaway through the steep glacis. The battery opened at day- 
light on the tenth, and played with such effect, that the 
commandant desired that firing should cease that he might senda 
person to treat fora surrender. He was told that what he wished 





* Major 8. Eahington. * Meadows Taylor's Noble Queen, IIT. 171, 173. 

* Meadows Taylor's account of the siege and defence of Ahmadnagar fort sig 
out two points of much interest connected with the siege, the part taken by ¢ 
Portuguese and the skill shown by the miners in following a soft seam in the rock, 
Noble Queen, II. 168, 208. 

* Grant Duffs Marithas, 306. ® Grant Duif's Mardthas, 530, 

" The following details are from Welsh's Military Reminiscences + The fort ia one 
of the strongest in India, Surrounded by a deep ditch, it is bailt of solid stone and 
eement with large circular bastions at short intervala and armed with three or four 
Sane in casemated embrasures, with a terrace above and loopholes for musketry. 
Un the bastions are some sixty from twolve to its ig anders, but the 
casemates were not confined to ullow their being effectiv employed. The glacis 
was so abrupt as to cover nearly thirty feet of the wall affording shelter for an enemy 
if they could only get close to the place. Quoted in Maxwell's Wellington, I, 125, 
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Chapter XIV. to say would be heard, but that the firing would not cease till 
aS either the fort was taken or surrendered. Next morning the 
commandant sent two agents offering to surrender if he was allowed 
AEMAPEAGAR “45 leave with his garrison and take his private property. The 
Fort. proposal was accepted, and on the arrival of hostages, the firing 
ceased. Next morning the commandant left the fort with a 

garrison of 1400 men, and the British troops took possession of 


two rooms of the palacé were found several dozen large handsome 

ier glasses, two electrifying machines, an organ, a pianoforte, 
astres, chandeliers, globes, and many other luxuries. In other 
rooms were .the richest stuffs of India, cloth of gold and silver, 
splendid armour, silks, satins, velvets, furs, shawls, Rag and 
cash* Part of the wall suffered severely from British 
cannonade and in spite of complete repairs traces were till lately 
visible on the east front By the treaty of Sirji Anjangaon 
(30th December 1803) Sindia waived all claim to Ahmadnagar and 
it was given to the Peshwa as part of his share of the fruits of the 
campaign.’ In 1817, under the terms of the treaty of Poona (18th 
June 1817) the fort was handed over to the British by Bijirdy 
Peshwa.’ It has since remained in their hands and has been kept 
in repair, 

Outside of the fort close to the main gate are the petty staff 
lines consisting of seven or eight small bungalows one of which is 
(1882) used as a post office. On the north are the Neutral Lines 
consisting of three bungalows and the Pensioners’ Lines are on the 

east of the Bhing@r stream close to the Sadar Bazér. To the 
east is the cricket ground and lawn tennis court with a gymkhana 
pavilion built in 1879 at a cost of £170 (Rs. 1700) subscribed by 
the European residents.® 

Objocts, The chief objects of interest twenty-four in and twenty-seven 

around Ahmadnagar are ruined Musalmén mosques, tombs, and 
mansions built during the sixteenth century when the power of the 
Nizim Shahi dynasty was at its height. 

Rumikhdn's or Rumikhan’s or the Makka Mosque close to the city wall between 

ean Mou. iy Mangal and Sarjepur gates, about eighty yards east of the 
Sarjepur gate, was built in the reign of the second king Rurhén 
Nizdém Shah (1508 - 1553) by Rumikhén Dakhni the caster of the 
great Bijdpur gun Malik-i-Maiddén? The mosque is built of ty 
and lime masonry. It is about forty feet. long north and south by 
about thirty feet broad east and west and on its east front has an 
enclosure or yard (39’ x 27’) surrounded by mud walls about seven 


———— eee 

1 Duke of Wellington's tches (1834), T. 300, 301, After the capture of the 
fort General Wellesley It asin Under the ® tamarind which stands close to 
the ditch opposite the flagstand, In memory of the occasion four old gr have been 
set mouth down on the four sides of the tree. Murray's Bombay Handbook, 292 

* Maxwell's Wellington, 1. 130, * Major 5, Babington, 

‘ rk hte Maratha, 583, * Grant Duff's Marithas, 635, 


ae 
ikhii Presented the mosque and his palace to one Mir Abdul Gafar. 
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feet high. The mosque has two floors, the first or ground floor 
intended for a rest-house or musdfarkhana and the top floor for a 
place of worship. The flat roof of the mosque rests on four round 
polished one-stone pillars two in each row much like the pillars 
used in Kisimkhin’s palace (5). Each pillar is about three feet 
round and eight feet high and looks like black marble. The pillars 
are said to have been brought from Makka and to have given the 
building its name of the Makka mosque. Over the pillars two 
rows of three arches ran north and south and on the arches rests 
the roof. The roof over the west part of the mosque is said to haye 
been in ruins since about 1680, The front 1s in good repair and is 
mostly used by beef butchers. 

Khwaja Sherif’s Haveli about 130 yards south-east of Rumi 
Khan’s mosque is an old Musalmin mansion with mud walls, about 
seven feet high enclosing a space of about 107 yards square. It 
is said to get its name from Khwaja Sherif the brother of Kavi 
Jang, to whom the third Peshwa Balaji presented it in reward for his 
brother’s cession of the fort in 1759. The entrance is on the north 
by a strong doorway built of dressed stone and lime. In the 
enclosure, to the south, is a mosque (about 50’ x 20’ x 16’) of dressed 
stone and lime masonry and still in good repair. Besides the 
mansion and the mosque the enclosure has a few flat roofed houses 
some of them oceupied by the descendants of the Khwaja Sherif, and 
two cisterns fed by the Kapurvédi channel. A bier or édjia in 
honour of Khwaja Sherif is made every year during the Muharram 
holidays. The bier is held second in rank to the Imém’s bier 
or fajta,and hundreds of people offer sweetmeats and oil to it in 
falfilment of vows. 

Tlahaddd’s or the Kili that is black mosque, about 220 yards south- 
east of Khwaja Sherif’s mansion, was built by Syed Mlahadad Khan 
Dakhni who was administrator general during the reign of Burhén 
Nizim Shih (1508-1553). In 1818 Captain Pottinger turned it into 
the Collector’s office, and buildings for the treasury and assistant 
collector’s and mémlatdar’s offices have since been built round it. 


Nalband’s Mosque, about 125 yards west of the Kali mosque is 
one of the chief mosques now in use though neither old nor of 
architectural note. It was originally the dwelling house of one Nur 
Mahmud Nalband, was made a mosque after his death in 1836, 
and is maintained from the rents of three shops. 


Kasimkhin’s Palace, about 150 yurds south-east of Nalband’s 
mosque, is a handsome two-storeyed building added to and fitted 
up in 1818-19 as the Collector’s residence. It was built in the 
| beginning of the sixteenth century during the reign of the first 
king Ahmad Nizém Sh4h (1490-1508), The centre hall entered 
by a long-flight of steps is a stately room, the ceiling supported on 

one-stone pillars of black stone similar to the pillars in Rumi 
Khan’s mosque (1), The ceiling of the side rooms is domed and 
handsomely carved, 

Khan Zamén’s palace and mosque, about 225 yards south-west 
of Kasimkhén’s palace, were built in #. 967 (a.p. 1559) by Khén 
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Chapter XIV. Zaman Khan Dakhni in the reign of the third king Husain (1553 -— 
Places. 1565). The palace is in ruins but the mosque, a small ye } 
stone building, is still in use. Over the doorway an inscription gives 
Ameavmacam, 45 hame of the founder and the date. en the name the wording 
Objects, of the inscription is the same as that on Far 
Nydmatkhdn's Nydmatkhén’s palace and mosqne, sbout eighty yards north- 
Palace aL week, of Khan paratess rabies is a magnificent pile of 


aformerJudgeofAhmadnagar, A part of the building with an upper 
; . : y a 


Musalmén firework maker. The buildings were supplied with 
water from the Nepti channel which was specially built for them.’ 
The foundations of the ruined parts of the palace and bath ma 
still be traced. The mosque (50' x 30’ x 15’) is on a four feat hi 
plinth and is built of dressed stone and lime masonry. Its flat 

" rests on eight stone pillars about two feet syuare and about five 
feet high over which rise the arches. Itis still in good repair and 
is used for records and stores by the municipality whose office ig 
close by. The left or south side contains two rows of three archways 
and was formerly used as a mosque. ‘The right side with two rows 


- The gate bears a Hindustani and Arabic inscription in eleven lines 
on the top of the doorway engraved in two stone tablets which gives, 
the date of the mosque as H. 987 that is a.p. 1579. 

Shah Tahir's Palace Shah Tahir’s palace and mosque, called after Burhin Nizdm’s 
ond ann (1508 - 1553) Shia minister one of the most talented and interesting 
characters in Ahmadnagar history, lies close to the north of 
Nydématkhan’s mosque where the Mangalydr market is now held, 

Except one wall no trace of the building is left, 


Chodin Mosque The Chobin or Wooden Mosque, about sixty yards south-west of 


(9). the Mangal Market, was built by Syed Jalél Dakhni in the reign of 
Burhén Nizém Shéh (1508 - 1553), 


Meveniror Berna The Mengni or Benna Mah4l, now used as the ie about 
(10). Seventy yards south-west of the Chobin mosque, was built in 1570 
in honour of the marriage of Nyématkhan Dakhni. 
werjeihin's Slane} Sarjekhén’s palace and mosque, about 100 yards north of the 
ss i Tae civil jail, is a ruined stone mansion (28’ x 18’) now used as a small 
cause court. Close to the mosque is Sarjekhén’s tomb which js 
covered with an elegant cut-stone rectangular canopy surmounted 
by a dome Supported on open arches. In the east wall isa small 
pine —— is called the Dobotka chira or two-finger hole as it 
iS sai any two fingers can fill it, It apparently is a partly 
filled faw in the stone. The mosque is locally non as the 
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Dobotka chira masjid or the Two-Finger Hole Mosque. The palace 
and mosque were built in 4. 969 that is a.v. 1561. 

Changizkhén’s Palace, built by the distinguished and ill used 
noble of that name in the reign of the third A king 
Husain Nizdm Shah (1553-1565), about sixty-eight yards north- 
east of Sarjekhin’s palace and mosque, is a fine upper storeyed 
building now used as the District Judge’s court. On its plinth is an 
inscribed stone but so covered with whitewash as to be almost 
unreadable. 

The Jéma Mosque, about sixty-five yards west of Changiz Khin’s 
palace, is a ere class stone building (75’ x 44’) on a low plinth. It 
was built in n. 1117 that is a.v. 1705 by Kazi Abdul Rasul Sahib 

‘ Usméni under orders from Aurangzeb. “The property, worth about 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000) of a Khatri named Gopal who died intestate, fell 
to the crown and was spent by Aurangzeb in making this mosque. 


Farhadkhan’s mosque, shrine, and rest-house, about 130 yards 
north-east of the Jéma Mosque, were built by one Farhddkhdn in 
Hu. 967 that is ap. 1559. Over the doorway an inscription gives 
the date and name of the founder in words the same as those 
on Khan Zamankhin’s mosque. The mosque is still used, a 
part of the buildings as a rest-house and the rest as a Goyern- 
ment store. The mosque is raised on a stone plinth but has no 
special architectural beauty. The front is of pointed arches and the 
roof has six domes resting on four central eight-sided pillars. 
The whole is enclosed in a paved courtyard at the east end of which 
is Farh4dkhaén’s tomb. ‘The rest-house is a separate courtyard 
surrounded by a veranda supported on pointed arches. 


The Soneri or Golden Mosque, about 240 yards north-east of 
Farhadkhan’s mosque built by Niziém-nl-Mulk (1720 - 1748), is 
now used as a residence by a Parsi family, and has been added 
to and altered. It appears to have been a very handsome building 
approached on either side by a low flight of steps. The centre 
arches of the mosque rest on handsomely carved stone pillars which 
appear to be the upper parts and capitals of pillars taken from a 
Hindu temple. The shafts are eight-sided and the capitals are 
vases with flower ornaments. The interior is whitewashed, and 
under the wash on the walls are said to be inscriptions in gilt letters. 
In the basement are a number of cellars and other rooms. 


The Béadshéhi Mosque, about 100 yards south-east of Soneri 
mosque, built by Aurangzeb (1658-1707) is a stone building 
(39 x27’) ornamented with stucco and whitewash. It is built on 
the ground without a plinth and has a flat roof. The mosque is 
repaired from the rents of shops. 


Kavi Jang’s Mehel, about sixty yards west of the Badshéhi ue, 
is said to have been built about 1750 by Kavi Jang the Nizam’s com- 
mandant, who was bribed by Pesbwa Balaji Baéyjirav to surrender 
Ahmadnagar fort in 1759. e palace (81° x 33’) is of dressed stone 
and lime masonry. It has three floors, the first partly under and 
partly above ground. The top of the first floor which is about five 
feet above the ground, forms the plinth of the second floor which has a 
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stone stair in the middle of its west walls leading to the third floor. 
The first floor under ground is commonly known as the ba/ad or cellar, 
Tn front, to the north and attached to the main boilding, is a lar 
stone platform about sixty-four feet long and about nine feet wi 
with steps on the east and west built to the top level of the first floor, 
The mansion with its enclosure was widcioaced? ¥ KaviJang’s descen- 
dants about the end of the eighteenth century to a Bohora merchant 
who, for more than fifty years, has rented it to the American Mission 
by whom it is still occupied. In the centre of the enclosure a large 
dry cistern was formerly fed by the Képurvédi channel, A small 
cistern about seven feet square has been built abott twenty-five 
yards north-east of the old cistern, 

Tora Bibi’s Mosque (24° x 18’) about 110 yards south-west of Kivi 
Jang’s Mehel wis bails in the reign of MurtazaNizémn Shah (1565- 
1588) by Tora Bibi one of Chand Sultdéna’s maids. It is a plain 
building on a low plinth and is stil] in use, 


The Kamani Mosque, about sixty yards south-east of Tora Bibi’s 
mosque, still in use was built by Asad Khén Rumi inthe latter half 
of the sixteenth century, A part of the mosque buildings on the east 
including the gateway have been made into a civil hospital. The 
mosque (56° x 21’) is of stone slightly carved and now whitewashed. 
In front is the tomb of Kavi Jang the Haidarabad officer who gave 
up Ahmadnagar fort in 1759, The tom) bears date u, 1188 that 
is A.D. 1774, 


Husain Mosque and College about sixty yards west of the Kamani 
mosque, was built by Syed Husain Mashadi in the reign of Burhén 
Nizdm Shéh (1508-1553) for the spread of the Shia faith. ‘The 
mosque is a stone building with a large centre dome and is said to be 
designed on the model of a mosque at Mashad in Persia, It is 
surrounded by a number of irregular buildings and in 1818 was 
turned into a criminal jail. The place has been so altered at vari- 
ous times that it is difficult to trace the original buildings. The 
jail holds about 260 prisoners, 

‘Badr-nd-Din's Mosque and Tomb were built by one Sadr-ud- 

Din in 4.924 that is ap. 1576, in the reign of the fourth king 
Murtaza I. (1565-1588), The mosque is a stone building not now 
in use. ‘Two eastern arches have been filled with brick. ‘The tomb, 
which is close by, is a sjuare stone building with an octagonal cut 
corner roof surmounted by a circular dome, 
Muntékhib-nd-Din’s Mosque was built by one Mantaékhib-nd-Din 
m H. 993 that is ap, 1585, Close to the mosque a handsomely 
carved square stone building with traceried stone windows is 
surmounted by a ruined cupola which contains the tombs of two 
Syeds Subhand and Burhdn, 


; Nahardil Palace and Mosque of unknown date were built by one 
Samsher Khén. The Palace is said to have been a fine building 
and to have been burnt before the time of Aurangzeb. The 
mosque is still standing, 


There are three chief temples for Hindu and Jain worship. The 
chief Hindu temple is of Vithoba built in 1725 by one Vishvandth 
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Sakhdrim Tamboli at a cost of £500 (Rs. 3000). OF the two Jain 
temples one of Pérasnaéth was built in 1776 by Marwar and Goja- 
Tit Vanis at a cost of £300 (Rs 3000). It has since been enlarged 
and improved. It has two entrances one for worshippers and the 
other for priests and religious men or #idhus. The other Jain 
temple was built in 1950 by Jain Shimpis at a cost of £50 (Rs. 500), 

Outside the city near the Jhenda gate in Beluchpur is Agha 
Bahitad Dakhni’s mosque still in use, 

Bava Bangili’s tomb is closo outside the Bangali gate. The 
tomb is said to be older than the fort (ap. 1495). The name 
of the saint is lost. He came from Bengal,and by the aid of a 
Bengiili charm is said to have raised to life the body of a snake- 
bitten Hindu Piitel of Bhing:ir.' 

Close outside of the Malivada gate is Syed Burhéin Dakhni's 
mosque, a small stone building surmounted by a dome. 


On the Sina close to the Nepti gate is Syed Hatti’a mosque, s 
plain building not now in use. 


On the west bank of the Sina opposite the Nepti gate is 
Shih Suwir Ghizi’s tomb who was killed in H. 987 that is a.p, 
1579 fighting under Chand Bibi. 
To the north of the town near the Police lines is Char Sanak’s 
tomb, a square stone building surmounted by acupola. It takes 
-its name from the four ornaments at the foot of the cupola. 


Near the Mangal gate about 200 yards outside the city is the 
Kotla Mosque, a walled enclosure with out-houses. It was 
built by Burbdén Nizim Shih (1508-1553) in w. 944 that is 
ap. 15386 under the advice of his minister Shah Tahir when 
Burhan embraced the Shia faith. Burhdn presented the mosque 
to Shih Tahir and intended it as a charitable institution and college. 
Tt was largely endowed and still enjoys a yearly grant of £1500 
(Rs. 15,000) chiefly from the revenues of a village in Nevisa. The 
mosque has since been used as a Badrd-Imams’ or the Twelve 
Saints’ holy place and during the Muharram holidays thousands of 
people offer presents of sweet oil and sweetmeats to the Mujdvar in 
charge, the oil for burning lamps in front of the Bara Imim’s bier 
or fdjia and the sweetmeat for distribution among the worshippera 
for the fulfilment of pores: Except the outer wall, little = the 
old buildings is left. The enclosure, whichis about 300 feet square 
18 surrounded by A wall about fifteen feet high built of dressed trap 
and lime, It has two entrances on the east and south. The east and 
main entrance is about seven feet hich and four feet wide. In front 
on either side of the entrance are travellers’ resting places, with two 
feet square stone pillars and covered with stone archways set in 
lime, ‘The central part of the west enclosure wall, which is about 100 
feet long, forms the back of the mosque, which is similar in plan to 





1 See above p. 692 and note 1. 2 Sce below p. 707. 
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the Jémamosque(13). Oneithersideof the mosque along the enclosnre 
line are sheds inhabited by the descendants o the Mujdvars. The 
second or south entrance, which is about twenty feet wide by fifteen 
high, was opened about 1865 under Government orders for better 
ventilation. In the centre of the enclosure is a large cistern said 
to have been fed by the Kapurvadi duct. About 1870 4 small 
cistern about ten feet square fed by the Kaporvadi duct was built 
in the middle of the old cistern at the joint expense of the mosque 
people and the cantonment committee, The mosque out-houses and 
enclosure are in good repair. 

About 100 yards north of the Kotla is Rumikhén’s Tomb, also called 
PilaGhumat or the Yellow Dome. It is a square tomb surmounted 
byadome. The tomb is eighteen feet square inside, and, including the 
dome, is forty feet high. ‘The walls are four feet thick. It has been 
made into a dwelling by introducing a floor which divides the tomb 
into an upper and lower room. The tomb stone, which is a single 
large block, lies outside where it was probably removed when the 
tomb was made into a dwelling. In the enclosure close alongside of 
the tomb a large hollow, about 100 feet by sixty feet and six feet 
deep, is said to be the mould in which the great Bijapur gun 
Malik-i-Maiddn was cast in n. 956 that is a.p. 1549. 

Outside the town about 500 yards sonth of the Malivida gate is 
Bahri Khin’s Mosque, a stone building surmounted by a small 
dome. 


Abont half a mile north-west of the city a few hundred yards of 
the Nalegaon gute, is the Bagh Ranza or the Garden of the Shrine, 
where the first Nizim Shahi ae Ahmad I. (1490-1508) is buried. 
This is one of the finest buildings in Ahmadnagar, It is of black 
stone about forty feet square and roofed by a dome and inscribed 
inside with texts from the Kurdn in letters of gold, Except the 
one to the south the doors are closed. In the centre of the building, 
with other tombs on both sides, isthe tomb of Ahmad Nizim 
Shah, All the tombs are usually covered with green or black 
cloth and have noinseriptions. To the south-east of the main buildi 
and near a ruinous reservoirisa small square-domed building believed 
to be the vault, wherein, previons to its being carried to Karbela, the 
body of Shah Téhir the Shia minister of Husain Nizém Shih (1553- 
1565) was laid. Both these buildings are enclosed by a wall about ten 
feet high. The gateway to the south js domed and also contains 
some graves. Immediately to the left is a stone and mason 


stone pillars. It is said to be raised on the place where lies buried 
the body of the elephant Gul4m Ali which captured Raémrdja of 
Vijayanagar in the great battle of Télikoti (1565). On the dais 
are two or three grave-like mounds on which are inscribed in 
beautiful Persian characters the Muhammadan creed. Close by the 


'Mr. A. F. Woodburn, C. 8, and Ma S. Habi 7 os ; 
Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XXIII eee bington, Compare Bijapur Statistical 
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‘canopy on the stone chair is a tomb said to be that of the elephant’s Chapter XIV: 
driver or mahdt. Places. 

About halfa mile north of the city, close to the Aurangabad 
road, is the shrine of Abd-ur-Rahmaén Chishti, who came to Objects. 
Ahmadnagar as a beggar during the reign of Ahmad Nizim Shah jfacrat Abd-ur- 
and died at Ahmadnagar. About $13 bighds of land were assigned Rahmdn Chishti's — 
for the repair of this shrine. rise 

On the Malegaon road about a mile to the north of the city, within _Adttai Ghumats 
the limits of Savedi village, are two large domed tombs known as the (38), 
AdhaiGhomats. About 1579 a Jamddar in Murtaza I.’s (1565-1588) 
service, suspecting the chastity of his mistress, killed her and her lover, 
arich Delhi trader, The merchant left a large property from which 
the two tombs were built. About 1770 they were being pulled down 
by Babjirav, the second Mardtha governor of Ahmadnagar, to build 
stone bastions on the fort instead of the old clay bastions. ‘The 
labourers employed died next day, and Babjiraév was warned that he 
also would die if he did any more harm to the tombs. The tombs 
were added to and made a residence which for many years was held 
by the District Judge, but is now the property of the American 
Mission. 

About a mile north of the city, close to the AdhaiGhumats is  Hdji Ramid's 
Haji Hamid’s Mosque which was built by one Bessatkhdn Dakhni. Morgue — 
The saint Héji Hamid is buried close by. The mosque has an ak 
inscription which has not been read. 

Near the fort, about a mile and a halfto the north-east of the city, The Damdi 
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@ masonry mosque, called the Damdi Mosque, is notable for its Mosque 
elaborate carving and unusually large stones. It is said to have been (38). 
built in 1567 by a noble named Sahirkhan at the cost of the “ 


workmen employed on the fort who gave small daily contributions 
of a damdi (,,d.) from their wages.' 

Close to the Damdi Mosque, about a mile to the east of the city, Jamalbhdn's 
is Jamélkhdn’s mosque still in use. It was built by the famous Mosywe 
minister Jannilkhén Ghair Mehdi in the reign of Murtaza Nizdm (4). 
Shéh (1565-1588). Near the mosque & square stone building 
surmounted by a cupola contains the tomb of one Shih Sharif. 

About a mile and a half west of the city is Shih R4éju Darvesh’s Shah Raju 
tomb, an old building which enjoyed a revenue of fifteen acres ae Tomb 
(twenty bighds) of land, (40). 

About two miles south-east of the city are the ruins of the Farah Fardh Bag 
Bag a fine building in the middle of what was formerly a lake but (4l)e 
is now dry except during the rains. The palace was begun for 
Burhan Nizdm Shah [. (1508-1553) by Changizkhan and finished by 
Nydmatkhin. When he came to see it Burhan disliked the design 
and instigated by Shih Tahir, who was an enemy of Nyématkhén, 
ordered it to be pulled down and re-built. The work was entrusted 
to Salabatkhin I. who died while it was in progress. It was 





1 Compare Life in Bombay (1852), 24 which gives a view of the mosque. 
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finally finished by Saldbatkhdn’s nephew the great Salabat IT, in 
H. 991 that is a.p. 1583.!_ The palace is octagonal with a flat roofed 
Upper storey. The central hall has a dome about thirty feet high. 
Including an outer platform all round about twenty-five feet wide the 
building is about 250 feet in diameter and built of rough stone and 
lime masonry, plastered inside and outside with stucco. Round the 
palace isa dry pond about 150 feet wide and about seventeen feet 
deep which was fed by the Bhingér aqueduct. About 500 yards 
round the pond the ground was made into a fine garden. The pond 
is still surrounded by clumps of mango, tamarind, and woodapple 
trees, 


About two miles to the north of the town on a small hill are 
the remains of three towers of silence, one of them entirely in rains, 
The land was granted by Government to the Pérsi community in 
1826, and vested in the name of Mr, Barjorji Bhik4ji. The first 
tower was built in 1827 by public subscription. The second was 
finished on the 11th of January 1842 at a cost of about £300 
(Rs. 3000) subscribed by Bombay Poona and Ahmadnagar Parsis, 
The third tower, the one now in use, was built of stone in 1864 b 
Khan Bahddor Padamji Pestanji of Poona and Mr. Nasarvanji 
Cursetji Gopipuria of Ahmadnagar at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), 

About three miles to the north of the city, in the limits of Hadiri 
village, is a ruined and garden called Hasht Behisht or the 
Eighth Paradise, It was built in 1506 by Ahmad Nizdémshah on the 
advice of Saldbat Khan Gurji and was at first called Faiz Baksh or 
the Gain Giver. Inside t garden in the middle of a large pond 
was built an cight-sided two-storeyed palace representing the eight 

tes of Paradise which according to Muhammadan belief has eight 

‘oors. Water was brought by a duct from the Villages of V 

and Shendi, and on the banks of the pond another high palace with 
ont-houses was built. Burhan Nizdm Shah, the second king, named 
it the Hasht Behisht or Eighth Puradise and made in it eight flower 
beds watered by a canal from the Sina, and enlivened with singing 
birds? ‘This and the Farah Bagh were the special possessions of the 
royal household and Murtaza Nizéim Sh4h often retired here to play 
chess with a Delhi singer. The central eight-sided palace is now in 
ruins and except an embankment no signs of the pond remain. 
Between this garden and the city are seventy domes and fo 
mosques said to have contained the tombs of many of the royal 
favourites, 

On the Mirdvalli hills about three miles north-east of the city is 
Syed Ishék’s mosque and tomb. The mosque was built by one 
Syed Ishdk who was buried near it in H. 973 that is ap, 1565, 


On the Shevgaon road about four miles east of the city is the 
Shéhépur mosque with an Inscription giving the Musalmén creed, and 


a eee 


* The original buildin Was called Farih Bakh i 
date m, 902 (a.p, 1497), 3 : Shahabi History of Abeadort yy ath giving y 
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a large well in front built by Salébatkhain IT. about .990 that is 
a.D. 1582. 

Six! miles east of the city on the Shah Dongar hill, about 900 feet 
above Ahmadnagar and 3080 feet above sea level, stands the 
tomb of Salibatkhin II. the famous minister of Murtaza Nizim 
Shih I. (1565-1588). The hill is one of the highest peaks in the 


neighbourhood and with the tomb looks from a distance like a short 


round tower and forms the most marked feature in the landscape. 
A made road with an avenue of trees runs from the city past the 
foot of the hill to Shevgaon. On the way it passes the old town of 
Bhingar and the deserted village of Shahdpur. At the Shihépur 
mosqae the road is crossed by the Shahépur aqueduct and a 
reservoir about 100 yards to the left receives the hill water and feeds 
a channel which goes tothe cantonment. Not far from the reservoir 
is the road up the hill eight feet broad with a gradient of one in 
fifteen which was made in 1859 by the military department. It is 
ble for carts and tongds. The hill side is strewn with black 
ulders and is almost bare of trees, but the lower part is being 
wooded. An easy walk of about fifteen minntes leads to the top of 
the hill where the tomb is seen to great advantage. By the simple 
contrivance of a stone terrace built about twelve feet high and 100 
yards broad the tomb seems to rise with considerable dignity from the 
centre of an octagon. The building is plain but the eight-sided 
platform, the three tiers of pointed arches, and the dome have all 
much beauty of form.* 

A few steps lead from the terrace into the vault which contains the 
tomb. The tomb has angular holes so placed that the rising and 
setting sunlight falls on the tomb. At night the keeper of the tomb 
lights a lamp beforethe tomb. Salabatkhin’s name is forgotten and 
the tomb is locally known as Chandbibi’s Mahil. The tower is about 
seventy feet high and the base about twelve feet wide, while the 
galleries are about twenty feet broad. A narrow stone staircase 
runs round the tower hidden inside the wall which separates the 
tower from the galleries. Thetop storey over the dome is unfinished. 
Tt is difficult to say whether an outside dome was intended as a finish 
or the building was meant to be carried higher by adding additional 
galleries of smaller size. According to one account Saldbatkhdn 
meant to carry up the tower, till from the top of it he could see his 
beloved Daulatabad. The natural advantages of the hill and tomb 
as a health resort were early recognised by the English. 
Captain Pottinger the first Collector pitched his tents on the 
terrace and occupied the tomb. He stopped up one of the inner 
arches to protect himself from the strong breeze and cut a road 
up the hill beginning from a point near the present toll-house and 


’ Contributed by Mr. W. R. Hamilton, Deputy Collector, Ahmadnagar. 

* The building is unfinished, The legend is that Saldbatkhdn possessed the secret 
of the philosopher's atone and the art of turning base metal into gold, Tired/of life he 
built himself a tomb and prepared three cups of poison which he asked his two wives 
to drink that they might die with him. One hesitated but the other drank the poison. 
To her who drank the poison he assigned the honour of being buried by his side 
ein the tomb, The other wife was buried with her child outside the tomb on 


Bii2—so 
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ending where the new road ends. The only difficulty on the hill is 
its scanty water-supply, The legend is that before British rule 
the tomb was oceupied by @ Musalmén mendicant or fakir skilfal in 
medicine. Afterwards the tomb was held by a gang of Bhil robbers 
who were attacked and captured by the people of Mehekri 
village. In 1859 about forty soldiers were sent to the tomb and 


Superintendin Surgeon rted that though from its small 
height the hill conld hardly tenia 4 health resort, it would prove 
beneficial during the hot Season for convalescents from fever and 
for the weakly men of the Nagar Brigade. It was 

intended to close all the arches and make a staircase to the st 
storey, but the cost of these chan prevented their being carri 
out. A cistern been made at the foot of the hill over a fresh 
epring of water, Tt Was at one time intended to make four cisterns 
on the hill top to store rain water. The masonry walls are still in 
repair but the cisterns do not hold water except for a short time 
in the r@ins. ~The walls of a large pond stand some way below 
the main road. It failed as a pond bot a pétil has drained jt and 
its rich deposit of silt bears excellent crops. The hill has a 
trigonometrical survey cairn. 

The Sina Bridge is a bow irder bridge of eight spans 
of sixty feet each with ry total length, including masonry 
abutments, of 630 feet, Its average height above the river is 
12" 6" and the width of its roadway eighteen feet. The road. 


screw piles 1’6" in diameter and are sunk in the river bed to an 
average depth of seventeen feet. The bow which forms the top 
of the bridge is formed by four bolted pieces the shoe pieces of 
each end being secured to a bed plate resting on the top of the 
piles, The bow is retained in its place by tension bara on which 


traces to which are attached a light railing forming the sides of 
the bridge, The height of the bow at the centre is about seven feet 
above the roadway level, On the roadway girders, secured by bolts 
and nuts are laid stout iron buckled plates, on which the roadwa 

is lid. The corrugations in the buckled plates are filled in with 


The Bhingér bridge yon hly built with stone and lime 
masonry 18 about $15 feet ong by fifteen.wide and consiats 
of four Semicircular archways each about ten feet wide and 
eight feet high. The roadway parapets are formed by twenty 
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pilasters built on either side with burnt brick and lime masonry, 
about thirteen feet apart from centre to centre into which cross 
wooden railings are fixed. 

There are two Christian burial grounds, one about half a mile 
north-west of the Delhi gateused by Native Christians, the other a 


walled enclosure nicely laid out and planted with trees about half a 


mile north of the fort used by Europeans and Portuguese. 

The Hindu burning ground is on the right or west bank of the 
Sina about 1507 yards to the west of the Nepti and Nalegaon gates. 
Except Mhadrs, Mangs, Chambhirs, and Bhangis the burning ground 
is used by all classes of Hindus. The Mhirs and Mangs have two 
burying grounds on the left bank of the Sina, one about 250 yards 
south-west of the Nepti gate, the other about 500 yards north-west 
of the Nalegaon gate. The Chambhar burial ground is near the 
Parsi tower of silence. The Bhangis bury their dead about 400 
yards south of the Nepti gate beyond the river, and the Vaddra, all 
of whom live within cantonment limits, bury their dead to the east 
of the cantonment. ' A 

_ The chief Musalmdn burying ground is to the north of the city on 
the river bank near the Nepti gate close to the wall, 

The history of Ahmadnagar dates from the year 1490 when 
Ahmad Nizdm Shih, the founder of the Nizim’ Shahi dynasty 
defeated the Bahmani troops under Jahangir Khan near its site. 
All officers of distinction were slain ; others were taken prisoners, and 
mounted on buffaloes were led about the camp and afterwards sent 
to Bedar. This victory was called the Victory of the Garden, because 
on that spot Ahmad ‘Nizaen built a seed and laid out a garden.! 

0 


Ahmad gave public thanks to God for his victory and granted a 


village near the spotas a residence for holy men.? In 1498 on his 
way to Junnar from Daulatabad which was blockaded for two months 
without success, Ahmad Nizim on reaching Bhingir resolved to 
found his capital on the site of his victory which was midway between 
Junnar and Daulatabad, and from this place he determined to send 
al army every year to lay waste the country round Daulatabad till 
he reduced it. In 1494 he laid the foundation of a city close to the 
Bégh Nizim upon the left bank of the Sina river and called it after 
himself Ahmadnagar or the city of Ahmad. In two years the city 
is said to have rivalled Bagdad and Cairo in splendour.” In 1499 
after reducing Daulatabad, Ahmad Nizim raised a wall round the 
Bagh Nizdém, and in it built a palace of red stone® In 1529 
BabadurShah of Gujarat, before whom Burhdn Nizéin Shah, Ahmad’s 
successor (1508-1553), fled to Junnar, marehed on Ahmadnagar and 
lived for forty days in Burhén Nizdm’s palace. He then left Iméd 
Shah of Berar to conduct the siege of the fort and marched to 
Daulatabad. Imad Shih also goon retired to Elichpar. In 1587 
Burhan Nizim Shih showed his preference for the Shia Bancte. 





a Brigg Ferishta, IT 197. This garden was improved by Ahmad’s successor: 
Burhin Nizim Shih who walled it and ealjed it Bagh Nick. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 195, “ Briggs’ Ferishta, IIT. 200-201, 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 201. * Briggs’ Ferishta, [1]. 244, 
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Chapter XIV. This caused much discontent and a number of the disaffected under 
tal one Mulla Pir Mohammad, a furions Sunni, besieged the ; The 
Bits leader was imprisoned and the tumult subsided." In 1542 Burhan 
Awmapyagan, = Nipém marching on Bijipur was deserted by Asadkhin of Belgaum, 


History, who had joined him for policy's sake, retreated towards agra 
pursued by the Berdr and Bijapur army and was forced to leave h 
capital a prey totheinvaders® In 1559 Ali Adil Shih (1557-1580) 
of Bijipur formed an alliance with Rém Réja and Ibréhim Kuth 
Shah, and the allied sovereigns reached Ahmad ' with an army 
of 900,000 infantry, Husain Nizdm Shah, the third king 
(1553-1565), fled to Paithan and the allies laid sieg to Ahmadnagar. 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah, jealous of the Bijdépur ape: power, connived 
at supplies passing to the garrison and one of his generals kept 
communication both with Husain Nizdém Shah at Paithan and with 
the besieged. On Ram Raja’s demanding an explanation Kutb Shih 
> marched during the night for Golkonda, while his general finding 
his way into the fort joined Husain Nizém Shah Paithan, 
Tméd-ul-Mulk sent a large force to Join Husain, This division, being 
employed to eut off the besiegers’ supplies, compelled the allies to 
raise the siera. Husain returned to Ah and cansed the 
fort which was originally built of mud to be rebuilt with stone and 
to be surrounded by a deep ditch? In 1562, flying before the allies 
Husain threw supplies into Ah dnagar and returned to Junnar. 
The allies again laid siege to Ahm . Rim Raja's followers 
comunitting every Species of cruelty. At Ali Adil Shih’s advice, 
Ram Raja raised the siege and pursued Husain to J unnar, At the 
approach of the rainy season the allies returned to the siege. Ram 
Raja’s army encamped on the bank of the Sina. Heavy rain fell in 
the hills and the river rose so suddenly during the night that 300 of 
Kim Raja’s horses and a vast number of carriage cattle were drowned 
and twenty officers of rank and upwards of 25,000 men were 
away in the torrent. Ram Raja raised the siege and moved tow 
the Karndtak and Ali Adil Shih followed hig example In 1588 
Mirzakhén the Regent and prince Mirén Muhammad dissatisfied 


wanted to depose Mirdn Husain and pat in his place an 
the Dakhni troops and the inhabitants flew to arms and in a short 
time about 5000 horse and foot with a numerous mob joined Jamil 
Khana military leader, Mirzakhdn commanded the king’s head to 
be cut off and placing it on a pole planted it on one of the bastions of 
the citadel. At Jamalkhén’s instance the mob heaped piles of wood 


nd straw against the gates and set them on fire he were 
burnt and Mirzakhdn and his friends rushed into the fort. Numbers 
were slain. Mirzakhén who had made his esea) bronght back 


' Briggs Ferishta, IIT, 20g. Brices' Fee: 
* Briggs’ Ferishta, II]. yo | & Briggs’ laity at 220-239 
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nearly a hocead iitclichors were murdered, a few only escapi 
under the protection of Dakhni and Abyssinian officers! In 15 
Ahmad Il. the ninth king of Ahmadnagar, being deserted by 
Yekhlaskhén the chief Abyssinian general in the kingdom, Mian 
Manju the prime minister with his Dakhnis encamped in a large 
body on the plain of the Kala Chabutra near Ahmadnagar fort. He 
despatched his son Min Hasan with 700 horse to disperse the mob 
under Yekhliskhiin and himself accompanied by Ahmad went 
upon a raised ground from whence they could see the result. The two 
parties engaged and the struggle was long doubtful till a shot from 
the insurgents struck the king’s canopy and caused great confusion 
in the fort. A report was spread that the king was dead. Midn 
Hasan took to flight and threw himself intothe fort. Yekhliskhén’s 
party advanced and laid siege to the place both by a close blockade 
and regular approaches. Yekhliskhdn proclaimed another king and 
collected between ten and twelve thousand cavalry. Mian Manjo 
asked Prince Murdd, son of the Emperor Akbar, to march to his 
assistance who gladly accepted the invitation. — In the meantime 
many of Yekhlaskhan’s followers joined [anja who, on the 
18th of September 1595 attacked and completely routed the Abys- 
sinians in the neighbourhood of the Idga. About a month (14th 
December) Prince Mur4d at the head of 30,000 Moghal and Rajput 
horse accompanied by Raja Alikhdn of Khandesh appeared to the 
north of Ahmadnagar. Midn Manju repented of the step he had 
taken and made preparations to oppose the Moghals. Chand Bibi 
who was appointed regent for the king Bahadur Shéh bravely 
defended the fort against the Moghals and as a last resource 
entered into a treaty with the Mochals.? In 1596, Chind Sultana, 
seeing Muhammadkhén her adviser was intent on usur ing 
all power, asked her nephew Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur to 
send a large force to enable her to reorganize the government. 
Sohailkhin the Bijipur general accordingly invested the fort and 
blockaded it forfour months. Muhammadkhn wrote to the Moghal 
commander-in-chief in Berar, promising if he came to his help that he 
would hold the country as a vassal of the Delhi emperor. Muhammad 
khan was seized and Chand Sulténa’s power was restored. In 1597, 
Nehangkhin the minister attacked tho fort and several skirmishes 
followed. In 1599 he raised the siege in order to oppose the Moghals 
who were marching on Ahmadnagar at Muhammadkhén’s invitation, 
They soon laid siege to the fort, Chand Sultana was treacherously put 
to death by her own officers, and the Moghals stormed and carried the 

lace.” Khan Khandn was appointed governor of Ahmadnagar, 

n 1604 Prince Danyal, the Moghal governor of the Deccan whose 
head-quarters were at Burhdnpur came to Ahmadnagar to receive 
his bride the Bijapur king’s daughter. Mian Raju, one of the two 
Nizim Shahi generals who had divided most of the Abmadnagar 
kingdom between themselves, was asked to come to the prinee’s camp 
and make his submission as the other general Malik Adibar hall 
SS SSS Se ee 

1 Briggs’ Ferish 274-75. . 7For details see abov 
a ? Details Jota a Eran above under History, mar hoe eiaalaa = 
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Chapter XIV. done, but he did not o the order. In 1607 parece 2 was 
Places. invested by Malik prea hae assistance not coming in time waja 
Beg the Moghal commandant capitulated! About 1621 Mahk 

scien eR Ss being deserted by the Mardtha chiefs in his service wns 
History, forced to tender king Murtaza II.’s submission and restore the fort 





from Paithan and Malik Ambar deeming further resistance hopeless 
sent envoys to express repentance and ask forgiveness and entered 
into a treaty with the Moghals3? In 1624 Malik Ambar march. 
ed to lay siege to Ahmadnagar, but in spite of eve effort he made 
oO Impression on Ahmadnagar and leaving mee of his army to main- 
tain the investment he marched ax inst Bijapur. In 1627 Khén 
Jahéin the Moghal general bribud y the Nizim Shahi general 
Hamidkhdn agreed to restore to Murtaza IJ. all the Bilighat as 
far as Alunatinons: He wrote among others to Sipahdarkhén 
the commandant of “hagar to give up the place to Nizdm-unl- 
Mulk, but when be ul-Mulk’s officers reached Ahmadt the 
Khin refused to restore the place and put it in a state of ence. 
In 1636 the Nizim Shahi dynasty came to an end and Ahmad 
remained with the Moghals till it was betrayed to the Mardthés in 
1759. 

In 1657 Shivaji, who since 1650 had greatly increased his power, 
marched by unfrequented roads to Ahmadnagar in the hope of 
surprising the town, His attempt was partially successful, But 
while his men were plundering he was attacked and several of his 
party were killed by a detachment from the fort In 1665 he 
again plundered the town. In 1684 Aurangzeb went to Ahmad 
and stayed there some time and on the 21st of February 1707 he died 
there in the eighty-ninth year of his age. In 1712 Shéhu (1708 - 
1749) the grandson of Shivaji thought of moving his capital from 
Sdtdra to Ahmadnagar but as it gaye offence to the Moghal general 
4ulfikér Khan, Shahn gave up the intention.® In 17164 battle was 
fought near Ahmadnagar between the Mardthis under Khanderéy 
Dabhiide and the Moghals. The result was not decisive but the 
advantage remained with the Marathés® In 1720 N itim-nl-Mulk 
made himself independent in the Deccan and Ahmadnagar remained 
in his possession till 1748, In 1759, the Nizim’s commandant Kavi 
Jang fora sum of money betrayed the fort of Ahmadna gar to the third 
Peshwa Balaji Béjirév. Way following between the two powers the 


Brant was confirmed in 1760. In 1797 as the price of hig a rt of 


the claims of Bajirév to the Peshwa’s throne, the fort of Ah 

was ceded to Sindia, who in the Same year imprisoned in it N 
Fadnavis, but released him in the following year. On the 8lst 
of December 1802 the treaty of Bassein was entered into between 
Bajiréyvand the English, and Sindia and the Raja of Berér 


' Elliot and Dowson, VIL 324, * See above p, 393. 
? Elphinstone’s History of India, 562, 563, 4 Grant * Marathis, 74, 
* Grant Duffs Marithas, 196, * Grant Duff's Mardthds, 196, 
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uniting against the British, General Wellesley marched from the 
| and reached Ahmadnagar on the Sth of August 1503, 
He attacked the town in three places and in a short time after a 
_ brisk and gallant contest the British were completely masters of 
the town. On the 11th after batteries had been built and firing had 
commenced the commandant of the fort sued for terms, and on the 
12th the fort was taken possession of by the British.* The fort held 
an important position on the Nizém’s frontier covering Poona and 
was a valuable point of support to all future operations of the 
British to the north. It was considered one of the strongest in the 
country and except Vellor in the Madras Karnétak was the 
strongest country fort General Wellesley had seen. Except in the 
srt exposed to the British artillery it was in excellent repair. 
nside it was in a sad dirty state and in the utmost confusion. The 
Recon of stores were astonishing and the powder was so good that 
*neral Wellesley replaced from the magazines What he had consumed 
inthe siege. General Wellesley thonght the fort ought to be cleared 
of the od buildings with which it was crowded? Ahmadnagar, 
together with the surrounding country for some time remained with 
the British who appointed Captain Graham as their Collector of the 
place, which was soon restored to the Peshwa. About 1816 
Ahmadnagar is described as lying in a grand plain covered with 
plantations of fruit trees and watered by the Sina which is 
distributed over it by aqueducts of hard cement many of them 
choked up. The fort was a mile round built of stone with a ditch 
forty yards broad and sixteen feet deep.’ In June 1817 under the 
treaty of Poona the fort was ceded by the Peshwa to the British, 
After the Peshwa’s fall Ahmadnagar became the head-quarters of 
the district and a military station and, except a scuffle in the jail in 
1821, the city has enjoyed unbroken peace. About 1878 old stores of 
ro raw sugar for the use of the garrison were discovered in the 
ort, 

Akola, aboutsixty milesnorth-westof Ahmad nagar, isasubdivisional 
head-quarters, with in 1881 a population of 3778. The town is built 
on the south bank of the Pravara which is much raised above the level 
of the river bed. Some flights of steps on the river bank are fairly 
preserved and from the north give the town a most picturesque air, 
loping to the water’s edge are a number of old Maratha and 
Brihman mansions or vddds most of whose owners have now fallen 
into poverty. Like many other Deccan towns Akola has the ruins of 
what must have been large buildings.* The chief objects of interest 
are two temples, a Hemédpanti® temple of Siddheshyar and a 


a as I 


1 Details are given above, 411-419, * Wellington's Despatches, I, 310, 
* Fifteen Years in India, 432-433. ‘Mr. T. 5. Hamilton, C8. 
* Hemidpant is believed to have been a colebrated physician of the a g or the 


Third Age who cured Bibhishan the brother of Ravan king of Ceylon, return 
Hemddpant begged the services of some giant architects with whose help he built 
numerous temples and step-wella in the Deccan which are most commonly known 
as Hemidpanti remains. ‘The historical Hemidri or Hemidpant was a minister of 
the ninth Devgiri Yadav king Ramchandra (1271-1308) who was a writer and temple- 
builder, In Khindesh and the North Decean his name is now applied to almost all 
early Hindu buildings made of cut-stone without mortar, 
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modern temple of Gangidhar. The Siddheshvar temple was 
buried in the silt of the Pravara, till, about 1780, a Kunbi’s plough 
struck against the kalash or pot-shaped of its spire. The 
and half the walls are still buried while the upper part of the 
central dome is gone and has been replaced by a pile built of stone 
and mortar. What remains is sxeaetinate rich and shows that the 
temple must have been a work of much beauty. The design of the 
temple is peculiar. With the usual hall or mandap and shrine, set 
like two broken squares touching at the corners, it has a porch and 
a door behind the ling shrine. The two side porches of the hall 
seem not to have been used either as entrances or as shrines. They 
are supported on short pillars and must have been partly open to 
the light, but they are surrounded by a continuous : 
seems te have been surmounted by a dwarf wooden or stone railing 
about fifteen inches high. The images over the door lintels of the 
shrine are much defaced and the front porch has been 
. A pillar belonging to the porch with a long 

ri mg has been thrown down and _ the letters are now hardly 
readable. The temple has small standing figures of various Hindu 
divinities wilfully defaced. The sacred swan appears both on the 
rear porch and on the central pillars. The best parts are the four 
architraves forming the first course of the central dome of the hall. 
Two of the architraves are adorned with battle pieces; the third 
has a representation of Vishnu reclining on the serpent Shesh. 
To the right and left of Vishnu are quaint figures, half-human 
half-snake, squatted on their curled tails, and outside of them are 
human figures. Facing these figures is a representation of the 
churning of the ocean by the gods and demons to obtain ambrosia 
or amrit. The architraves of the other domes are ornamented with 
& pattern of blade-like leaves set in a double row. The rest of the 
nine interior domes and of the side porches or transepts is modern 
work, but the porch behind the shrine has its original ceiling. The 
temple is now used for ling worship. ‘The sculptures and the 
fact that the ling shrine is not on a lower but on the general floor 
level seem to show that it originally was a Vishnu temple.! 

The Gangadhar temple, in the centre of the town, is perhaps the 
finest piece of modern workmanship in the district. It was built 
in 1782 by Krishnaji Ambédés Sant a Deshpdnde. Besides the 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices Akola has schools for both 
boys and girls and a Saturday market. 


Arangaon ten miles west of Jamkhed, has an unusually large 
but plain Hemdédpanti temple of Araneshyar Mahddey with an 
inscription.* 

Bela’pur, fifteen miles north of Réhuri, with in 1881 a population 
of 3283, is a large market town and a station on the Dhond- 
Manmad railway. The town lies on the north bank of the Pravara 
whichvin floods rises to the town gates. On the river front are 


aa 


E 


£ 





* Mr. Sinclair in Indian Antiquary, V. 9. Dr Burgess’ Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains, 106-113. Most of the temple details in this chapter taken from Dr. 
Burgess’ Lists, *Mr. A. F. Woodbum,C.8. 
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three large flights of steps of which two have been rnined by the 
wash of the water, and one, leading to a temple of Keshavgovind, 
is under repair. On the river side some picturesque buildings 
belong to the Ndiks an old Maritha family. On the opposite 
bank of the river, to which a ferry plies during the south-west rains, 
is Belépur Khurd nestled among beautiful trees with a Collector's 
bungalow. Both towns have Government schools. The railwa 
station four miles north of the town is joined to it by a new . 
The chief traders are Marwar Vénis and Telis with average capitals 
of about £600 (Rs.6000) and trade chiefly in grain and cloth, A 
weekly market is held on Sundays opposite the fort and outside of 
the town gate In 1822 an attempt was made to make Belépur 
the centre of a rising.* 


Belvandi Kolha’r, four miles north of Shrigonda, has a well 
preserved Hemddpanti well or bdro with a Hemédpanti temple 
projecting into it on one side. The temple has two plain door 

ing to the hall or mandap which has cobras on the pillar capitals 
and one leading to the shrine which is on the same level as the 
hall. In front of the shrine door is a Nandi under a dome, Over 
the dome is a place for raising water, and a stone waterway, running 
the length of the temple on the roof, empties into an old water 
trough. ‘The well is supposed to be haunted and is not used. 


Bha‘lgaon, twenty-six miles north-east of Jamkhed, has a temple 
of Bhéleshvar with nine domes on fairly carved pillars with lozenge- 
shaped ornaments on the faces. In the village is another ruined 
temple of which the shrine and hall or mandap remain? 

Bha'todi village, ten miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, gives its 
name to the Bhatodi lake built by Salébatkhan the famous minister 
of the fourth Nizim Shahi king Murtaza Nizdm Shah (1565-1588) 
and restored by Government in 1877. The lake drains 44 square 
miles, and when full has an area of 310 acres and an available 
capacity of 149 millions of cubic feet. The lake has several irrigation 
canals, the main canal 44 miles long and branch ‘canals 3} miles 
long. The restoration of the lake caused the transfer of Bhitodi 
from the Niz4m to the British Government. 

Bhinga‘, a municipal town, with in 1881 a population of 5706, 
lies on a large watercourse which flows west throngh the 
Ahmadnagar cantonment. The town lies close to the line that 
marks the military limits of the Ahmadnagar cantonment, and is 
nearly continuous with the Sadar Bazér between it and the European 
barracks which lie a mile to the south of the city and the native 
infantry lines. Except the chief market where the houses are large 
and regularly built the town is built of square enclosures with mud 
walls five to six feet high. Among these enclosures are narrow 
crooked lanes and blind alleys and these and the many ruins in the 
town offer great facilities for the Beaten of filth, Throughout 
the town are built receptacles for sweepings except night-soil. 





1 Mr. T, 8. Hamilton, C. S. 2 See above p. 253. 
3 Mr. A. F, Woodburn, C. 8. ‘ Details are given above pp. 252-254. 
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Bhing‘r is lied with pe drinking water by an underground 
rots aqueduct from the hills’ The sepply is under the control 
of the Executive Engineer. A drinking reservoir, bathing Darcy 
and cattle trough have been built in Bhingér at such levels that the 
aqueduct supplies the whole town and the surplus water from the 
cattle trough runs into the watercourse. 


The 1872 census showed a population of 5752 of whom 5339 
were Hindus, 399 Musalmans, and fourteen Christians. The 1881 
census showed 5106 of whom 4792 were Hindus and 314 
Musalméns. The municipality was established in 1857, In 1882-83 
it had an income of £432 (Rs. 4320) and an expenditure of £364 
(Rs. 3640). Cholera was formerly prevalent in Bhingér, but since 
conservancy rules have been enforced, it has been be tinaaca 
In 1878, when Ahmadnagar city was attacked by cholera, Bhingdr 
was almost entirely free. A fair is held at Bhingdr on the bright 
third of Ashein or September- October when about 20,000 people 
assemble and goods worth £500 (Rs. 5000) are sold. . 
Bra hmanva'di on the Poona-Nagar frontier about twelve miles 
south of Akola, with in 1881 a population of 1195, has a funerdl 
monument on the mS where the daughter-in-law of the Marétha 
neral Bépu Gokhale burnt herself on hearing of her husband's 
eath in the battle of Koregaon (1818). Instead of the usual sati 
stone hand and arm this monument bears foot-prints.' 


After his defeat at Kirkee in 1817 (5th November) Bajiriv 
stopped in his flight at Brahmanvadi.? 


Chichli, eighteen miles north of Shrigonda, has an old pond 
on the hills about two miles south of the village#* } 


Chincholi village six miles west of Pérner, with in 1881 a 
population of 632, has i egos of ancient sculpture, the most 
notable being a seven-headed cobra or nég on a grave-stone with a 
tail tied in a true love-knot.« 


Dasa’ba‘i hillin Parner town has a small empty tomb or cenotaph 
in honour of Chand Bibi the Noble Queen, who was killed in the 
defence of Ahmadnagar fort in 1599. The tomb is covered by a 
jasmine bush where Hindu women offer bangles.® 


Devalgaon, eight miles north of Shrigonda, has an old 
Hemédpanti well which has been repaired in later times and its 
old stones broken by Vadér stone-cutters. 


Devdaithan, eight miles east of Jémkhed with in 1881 5 
ea of 432, has the remains of a modern temple of Khandobe. 
he temple roof rests on eight pillars which with the walls make 
fifteen domes. The pillars are like those used in Hemédpanti 
alee but are made of pieces instead of being cut from sage 
ocks. 


Dhergaon village sixteen miles north-west of Karjat, has 6 





1 Fifteen Years in India, 499. Pendhdri and Maratha War Papers 
* Mr. A. F. Woodburn, ©. 8. ‘Indian Antiquary, V.14. oe 
* Indian Antiquary, V. 14. ‘Mr. A. F.W , 0.8, 
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ruined Hemédpanti temple of Mallikirjun with four well carved 
pillars adorned with cobras on the capitals. 

Dhoke village, twelve miles north of Parner, has, on the east 
side of one of two rugged hills rising from a stony plateau, a group 
of early Briéhmanic caves of about a.n.550-600. The chief cave 
is irregular about forty-five feet wide in front and upwards of fifty 
feet deep. In front are two massive pillars between pilasters, and 
144 feet behind them two other pillars stand onaraised step. The 
pillars are square below and change above into eight and thirty- 
two sides with square capitals having pendant corners under 
ordinary brackets. The front pair of columns have more carving 
on the lower halves but are square up to the capitals. The shrine 
is rock-cut with, round it, a wide circling path or pradakshina, and 
with a door in front and in the right end. On each side of the 
front door isa doorkeeper with an aureole behind the head, holding a 
flower in his right hand. He wears a high head-dress with twisted 
locks of hair? Over their shoulders are heavenly choristers or 
ridyidharas. Under the right hand of the left doorkeeper a 
figure stands with folded arms and wearing a trident on his head 
like acap. Other figures are carved to the right and left. The 
shrine has a small ling, and onan earthen platform in front, among 
many fragments of sculpture of all ages, is a modern hollow copper 
ling with a homan face in front and a snake coiled round and 
seven hoods raised over it. 

On the deep architrave over the inner pair of pillars im the centre 
isa sculpture of Lakshmi and elephants pouring water over her 
and other figures to the left. At the north end is a chapel with two 
pillars in front, and on the back wall is a large sculpture of Bhairav 
and some snake figures. Outside, at each end of the front, is a tall 
standing female figure with a lofty head-dress holding in one hand an 
opening bud. In a recess to the north of the shrine is a coarsely 
hewn bull. In the back are three small recesses, and in the south 
end is a raised platform with a seat at the end of which a hole has 
been made into a large cistern, the entrance to which is a dozen yards 
to the south of the cave. Between the great cave and the cistern 
and some way up the face of the rock, reached by a risky stair, is a 
small cave with a» low roofand a built front as the original front has 
given way. On each side of this cave isa cell with an opening 
two or 24 feet from the floor. In the left front corner is a trap- 
door leading to a partly filled apartment. 

On the south wall of the cave are badly carved figures of the 
Seven Mothers with Ganeshand Bhringi attheir head. The Mothers 
aré seated under the foliage of five trees. Each has an aureole and 
her distinguishing cena symbol. Beyond the last Mother is 
Shiv4 





''These ficures are similar to those on the sides of the shrine at Elephanta and 
the Dumar Lena at Elura, Compare Fergusson and sah ae Cave Temples, 445,469, 

2 The seven Mothers are Aindri with an sepa Brahmi with o swan, Chamunda 
with a dead body, Kaumdri with a peacock, Maheshvari with a bull, Vaiahnavi with 
the eagle Garud, and Virdhi with a buffalo. Compare Bombay Gazetteer, AIV. 78 
note 1. 3 Cave Temples of India, 409-430, 
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Dhorja, about eight miles north of Shrigonda, has, about a mile 
north of the village, two old temples one of old brick work and the 
other Hemddpanti with nine domes to the hall. The second temp 
is half sunk in the ground. Of the four pillars in the hall, the two 
outer have cobras on their capitals and two inner have figures. 
The temple roof has projecting eaves, 

Ditan village in Shrigonda, with in 1881 a population of 1086, 
has the remains of a temple of Nimréj Bava in whose honour a 
fair is held on Mahdshivritra in January-February. 


Dongargan village, ten miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, with 
in 1851 a population of 617, has a romantic little ravine called 
the Happy Valley between two spurs of the Ahmadnagar platean. 
A road branching from the Ahmadnagar-Toka road at the sixth 
milestone leads past Dongargan on the east through an opening in 
the hills to the rich market town of Vambhori. Standing on the 
‘outskirts of Dongargan and looking north lies the Ha y Valley. 
A deep flight of rock-cut steps runs past a temple of Mahvidey m 
behind which a spring gushes from the rock and flows into a round 
cistern about four feet deep. From the first cistern the stream 
is carried by a channel into a second cistern, and, winding round a 
Muhammadan tomb now a travellers’ bungalow, tumbles over a 
rocky ledge about twenty feet and dashes along a rugged bed for a 
quarter ofa mile till it leaps over the edge of the plateau to the 
plain below.’ During the hot weather, when the country round is 
dry, the stream continues to flow, and all down the valley the trees 
give a grateful shade? 

A yearly fair is held at Dongargan on the third Monday of 
Shrdvan or July-August when about 4000 people assemble, 

Ganjibhoyra, five miles south-west of Parner, has a Hemédpanti 
temple of Mahidev surrounded by numerous ruins. The temple 
has cobra capitals and near it are the remains of a Hemidpanti 
well or baéro with a pulared veranda2 

Ghotan, six miles north of Shevgaon, with in 1881 a population 
of 2948, is a market town with an old temple of Mahddey. 
temple stands in the middle of the village in a square on one side 
of which is an old archway with a hanging bell. Passing under the 
archway steps lead to a courtyard in the middle of which is the temple 
surrounded by several smaller shrines. From outside the temple 
does not look old as brick parapet walls have been built round the 
flat roof and the dome is whitewashed. Passing a mutilated 
Nandi at the door the way leads to a hall with a carved stone ceiling 
resting on a row of carved stone pillars, A doorway at the other end 


of the hall leads down a flight f iat : | 
in utter darkness, ‘gm OF steps to the shrine and a pool both 








a 
' Colonel Meadows Taylor notices (Noble Qu palace 
| een, ITD. 165) an old d garden 
pao pretty cascade in the Happy Valley, Before the valley lion the broad 
oddvari plain and even se rock of Daulatabad and the tall white minaret of 
the pong Muhammad Tag ik were distinctly visible on a clear day. 
Fr. K..E, Candy, 0,8, ° Mr. A, F, Woodburn, C.8, “4 Mr. R. rE. Candy, C..8, 
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Gondhegaon in Nevisa has three Hemadpanti temples two of 
Margalnéth and Rémeshvar in the village, and the third of 
Hebei on a neighbouring hill. The Mérgalnith temple bas a 

ain outside with well carved pillars adorned with cobra capitals. 
New the temple is a Hemddpanti well or baro. 


Gurav Pimpri, eight miles north of Karjat, has a plain 
Hemadpanti temple of Pimpreshvar Mahadev and a modern ruimed 
temple of Rameshvar. The hall of the Pimpreshvar temple has nine 
domes and the Jing is in a pit-like shrine. The temple has two 
inscriptions one under the door of the enclosure and another on an 
extra pillar which supports a cracked stone beam. The Rameshvar 
temple has a ruined well or baro with a drinking trough attached.* 


Harischandragad Fort, 4691 feet above sea level, with ruined 
fortifications and Brihmanical caves, lies on the Sahyédris, eighteen 
miles south-west of Akola, ‘The hill is the apex of the watershed of 
the Bhima and Godavari drainage systems. 

About six paths lead up to the hill two of which from Pachnai 
and Lobdéli Kotuol can be used by loaded cattle. The hill top, 
which is about three miles in diameter, is an irregular tableland 
with deep gorges, and at the south-east edge rising rather suddenl 
to the highest point 4691 feet above the sea. The caves lie no 
of and about 600 feet below the summit. On the steep slope 
between the hill top and the caves and stretching east and west 
isa beautiful belt of evergreen forest almost impenetrable from 
its thick undergrowth and huge boulders. Other wooded patches 
freshen sheltered nooks, but most of the rest of the plateau is 
either bare rock or coarse thatching grass with hor and 
there patches of bracken. The descent from the plateau is 
unusually steep on all sides. To the north the first drop is a cliff 
of 200 feet which runs for a great distance along the hill side. 
The grandest cliff, about 2000 feet, faces west overlooking the 
Konkan. Ascent by this cliff was not uncommon. The sockets in 
which the standards for working the rope and pulley or some 
similar climbing apparatus were fixed are still seen at the top of the 
cliff. As they were destroyed by Captain Mackintosh about 1520, 
little but ruimed traces are left of the fortifications of Harischand 
The rains of the gate appear at the top of the Lobali Kotul pathway 
and a few places where an escalade was possible still show remains of 
fortifications. Ona peak, half a mile east of the summit; is the citadel 
or bala killa with decaying walls and blown-up cisterns. At the foot 

of the citadel, at the gate, and at one or two other places are remains 
_ of houses, but the commandant and part of his establishment are 
— to have lived in the caves. 


eee in May the edge of the Konkan cliff often gives an 
excellent view of the curious phenomenon called the Circular 
Rainbow. In 1835 Colonel Sykes* during periods of er and mists 


1 Mr. A. F, Woodburn, C. 8, 2 De, Burges’ Lists, 106 
* Philosophical ‘Transactions, 1835 ; Nineteenth Century, February 1854, 
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several times observed the circular rainbow which from its rareness 
is spoken of only asa possibility. Sometimes the Konkan fog stratum 
rose somewhat above the level of the top of the i 

cliff, without coming over the tableland. lonel Sykes stood at the 
edge of the precipice just outside of the limits of the fog, with a low 
cloudless sun on his back. The cirenlar rainbow appeared perfect 
and most vividly coloured, one-half above Colonel Sykes’ level 
and the other half below. Distinct outline shadows of 
Sykes his horse and his men appeared in the centre of the circle 
as a picture to which the bow served as a resplendent frame! From 
their nearness to the fog the diameter of the rainbow circle never ex- 
ceeded fifty or sixty feet. Accompanying the brilliant rainbow circle 
was the usual outer bow in fainter colours. The Fokiang or Glory of 
Buddha as seen from mount O in West China? tallies more 

with the phenomenon than Colonel Sykes’ description would seem 
to show. Round the head of the shadow always appears a bright 
dise or glory, and concentric with this disc, but separated by an 
interval, is the circular rainbow. The size and brilliancy of. the 
rainbow varies much with the distance of the mist; when the 
mist is close the diameter may not be more than six feet. Whether 
the observer sees only his own shadow or the shadow of others with 
him depends on the size of the rainbow. Kach observer always 
sees the head of his own shadow in the centre of the glory. 


The* caves, which are about 500 feet below the level of the fort, 
are chiefly in a low of rock to the north of the summit. The 
caves face north-west and consist of eight or nine excavations none of 
them large or rich in eopere The pillars are mostly plain square 
blocks; the architraves of the Satire are then in plain fronts ; = 
a few im of the Shaiv anpati appear on some 
the dete Had The seyle of the low doorways and of the 

illars in Cave IT., some detached sculptures lying about, the use of 
Ganpati on the lintels, and some fragments of inscriptions seem to 
point to about the tenth or the eleventh century as the date of the 
caves. Cave I. at the east end of the group is about 17’ 6" square 
and has a low bench round three sides. The door is four feot ‘hi 
with a high threshold and a plain moulding round the top. To the 
west of the cave is a cistern. Cave II. about nine yards west of 
cave I. is one of the largest in the group. ‘he veranda is 23/ 6” 
long and about 7’ 6" wide with an entrance into a large cell from 
the left end. The whole veranda is not open in front. The space 
between the left pillar and pilaster is closed and the central 
and right hand spaces are left open. The two square pillars, ge 4 
one of which stands free, are 6’ 44” high with simple base 
& number of small mouldings on the neck and capital occupying 





* Colonel Sykes’ men could not believe that the figures t were their own 
shadows and assured themdelves by tossing about their Tosa aod logs and putting 
their bodies in various postures, 

. Tyndall in Nineteenth Century, February 1884; Mr, A, F. Woodburn, 
C, 8, * Cave Temples of India, 474-479, 
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the upper 2’ 7.” A door with plain mouldings and a small Ganesh on 
the lintel, with two square windows one on each side leads to the 
hall, which measures about twenty-five feet by twenty and varies 
in height from 8’ 1}" to 8° 11". ‘The hall has one cell on the right 
and two in the back with platforms six inches toa foot high. Outside 
on the right another cell leads into a larger cell at the right end of 
the veranda. Cave III. is unfinished though somewhat on the 
same plan as cave II. Half of the front wall has been cut away 
and a ices image of Ganesh is carved on the remaining half, In 
a cell to the right is an altar for a ling. Cave IV. is an oblong cell 
and cave V. in the bed of the torrent is apparently unfinished with 
a structural front. Round three sides runs a high stone bench. 
The sixth, seventh, and eighth caves are similar to cave IV. Buta 
bed of soft clay has destroyed the walls of the sixth and seventh. 
The shrine of the sixth has a long altar for three images. Near the 
eighth cave is a deep stone cistern ten feet square. 


A little below the row of caves isa large Hemadpanti reservoir or 
taro with steps, along whose southern side is a row of little niches 
or shrines, some of them still occupied by images. Round the 
reservoir are small temples and cenotaphs or thadgis. Below the 
reservoir is a small temple in a pit, half rock-cut half built, 
consisting of a cell with a shrine at each side. One of the cells 
contains the socket or shilunkha of a removed ling. Below this 
temple a deep hollow or pit, formed by cutting away the rock at the 
head of a ravine, leaves a small level space from the middle of 
which rises a somewhat lofty temple, built on a remarkable 
plan. The temple has no hall or mandap, but consists only of a 
shrine with a very tall spire in the Northern Hindu style of 
architecture as at Buddha Gaya near Bensres. The ling within is 
worshipped from any one of four doors with porches. In the south- 
east corner of the pit is another shrine half built half hewn 
with an image of a goddess. To the west of the pit two or 
three irregular caves were probably used as dwellings by yogis 
attached to the temple. Fifty yards further down the ravine is a 
cave about fifty-five feet square. In front are four columns each 
about three feet square with plain bracket capitals nine inches deep 
and 6 10° long. Tn the middle of the hall is a large round socket 
or shilunkha containing a ling and surrounded by four slender 
columns of the same type as in the Elephanta caves in the Bombay 
harbour. All round the pillars to the walls and front of the cave 
the floor is cut down four feet and is always full of water, and the 
ling can be approached only by wading or swimming. On the left 
end is a relief carved with a ling and worshippers on each side. 
Above the level of the water is a small chamber. The caves are 
often used as health resorts in the hot season by district officers. Mr. 
Harrison a former Collector (1836-1843) built near the caves a 
bungalow which was burnt down. 


In the last Marétha war Harischandragad was taken in the 
beginning of May 1818 by a detachment under Captain Sykes. 





1 Pendhdri and Maritha War Papers, 294. 
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Jalgaon, nine miles north-east of Karjat, has a i 
temple of Ankeshvar Mahidev. The hall has twelve domes and 
an entrance in front. The sunken shrine has a ling and a 
ruined brick dome.' 

Jamkhed, 18° 43’ north latitude and 75° 22" east longitude, 
forty-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, is a sub-divisional head- 


_ quarters with in 1881 & popelstion of 3465. Ja&mkhed has two 


Hemidpanti temples of Mallikdérjun and Jatishankar Mahidev. 
Of the Mallikérjun temple the shrine only is left and the hall 
ore are scattered about. The Jatéshankar temple was long 

uried under ground and is well preserved. The weekly market 
is held on Saturdays. On the Incharna river six miles north-east 
of Jimkhed and close to the village of Santara in the Nizim’s 
territories, is a waterfall 209 feet high. During the greater part 
of the fair season the stream is dry, but during the rains the is 
well worth a visit. Below the fall isa beautiful glen with steep 
sides and an old temple at the bottom? 

Jeur, with in 1881 a population of 4206, is a large market town 
on the Toka road about thirteenmiles north-east of A . The 
town is enclosed by a ruined wall and has a strong gateway with a 
paved entrance. The town has a school and a weekly market on 
Saturday, Close by the town, perched on a high hill, is a group 
of three temples one of them ag ak inscription clktea 1781. ‘Two 
miles north of Jeur at the top of a beautiful ravine down which winds 
the Nevisa road is the Imémpur travellers’ bungalow. The benenen, 
is an old mosque and stands in a large grove with excellent shade. 

Karjat, 15° 35’ north latitude and 75° 3° east longitude, about 
forty miles sonth-east of Ahmadnagar, is a sub-divisional head- 
a peli with in 1872 a population of 5535 and in 1881 of 3608. 

sides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices Karjat has a 
post office,a large school, and a weekly Saturday market. The 
town is hot and the water-supply bad. 


Karjat has three Hemadpanti temples two of Mahddev and one of 
Nagoba. Of the two Mahddev temples one called Nakticha Deval 
has nine domes and a shrine, the centre dome being smooth cut. 
Opposite the main shrine which is on a lower level than the ball is 
the door, and on each side of the door are many carved figures chiefly 
obscene. In front of the door is a Nandi under a dome and to the 
left of the door is a detached shrine with a ling. Two other shrines, 
one on each side of the mandap, contain images. The second 
Mabédev temple near the first is plain with nine domes to the hall 
and aling in a pit-like shrine, e temple uf Nigoba is close to 
the two Mahddev temples on the opposite bank of the Kunvalla river. 
The temple is Heiédnaut within and modern outside, There are 
nine domes to the halland one tothe sunken shrine. The; illars are 
ay and a large cobra is carved on a stone outside, The temple 

a modern portico with a ling and near it a Nandi* 


' Mr. A. F. Woodburn, C.8, * Mr, AF. W 7 
* Mr. R. E. Candy, C.! ‘De Basgiey Liste, 106. . 
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Ka'mtivillage, about fifteen miles north-east of Shrigonda, has, in 
the hills tothe south of the village, a curious old pond said to have 
been built by the Gavli kings. The pond has a broken earthen 
dam faced with rows of oblong stones.! 


Ka‘sa're, about ten miles south of Kopargaon, with in 1881 a 
population of 203, has near a small stream an ugly temple of 

hairayniéth. ‘The temple has Hemiadpanti foundations on the 
common plan of a rectangular hall with a shrine forming a very 
slightly broken square? 

Ehadgaon, thirteen miles north-east of Shrigonda, has at the 
foot of the hills a mile south of the villa , an old pond said to have 
been built by the Gavli kings. The earthen dam leaks and the bed 
of the pond is under tillage.* 

Kharda, twelve miles south-east of Jamkhed, with in 1881 a 

palation of 5562, is an important market town and the scene of a 
amous Maratha victory over the Nizim in 1795. The 1872 census 
eaves population of 6899 of whom 6043 were Hindus and 856 

usalmins. The 1881 census showed 5562 or a decrease of 1337 
of whom 4979 were Hindus and 583 Musalmdus. The town 
contains upwards of 500 merchants, shopkeepers, and money= 
lenders, many of whom carry on a large trade in grain, country 
cloth, and other articles brought from the neighbouring villages 
or the Balighét in the east and sent west to Poona and other 
towns. The cattle market on Tuesday is the largest in the 
district. Kharda belonged to the Nimbslkar one of the Nizim’s 
nobles whose handsome mansion in the middle of the town is 
now entirely ruined. In 1745 Nimbalkar built a fort which is still 
in good repair. The fort, which stands close to the south-east of 
the town, is square, and very strongly built with cat stone walls 
twenty-five to thirty feet high and a ditch now ruined, The walls 
have 4 very massive gateway and two gates at right angles to each 
other. On the inner gateway is an inscription. The interior which 
is about 300 feet square, has a small mosque with an inscription on 
a stone over the front. Other buildings have been removed and 
some of them used in making the Jamkhed subdivisional office. The 
water-supply is from a very deep well now stagnant. About a mile 
east of the town is a European tomb with the inscription ; 

” Here listh the body of Major John Hamilton Johnston of His 
Highness the Nizam's Service who doparted this life on the 20th day 
of May 1803 A.D. aged 40 years."* 

Close to the north gate of the town is a very handsome tomb near 
which one of the Nimbdlkars is buried. ‘The general appearance of 
the tomb is Muhammadan but except the small minarets on the top 
the details are Hindu. The plinth is of handsomely cut stone 
about fifteen feet aquare and four feet high. The tomb consists 
of a horizontal dome resting on twelve carved one-stone pillars 
surmounted with arched openings. The four corner pillars are 
plain and the middle pairs are cut to represent groups of four.® 
rn ee ee 


1 Mr, A. F. Woodburn, C.8. * Mr. W. F, Sinelair, C3. _ 
3 Mr. A. F. Woodbuam, c.& “Major 8. Babington, 4 Major 5, Babington. 
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On the 11th of March 1795 Kharda, wrongly called Kurdla, was 
the scene of a famous battle in which Nizdim Ali, who brought his 
army over the Mohori pass from Bedar, was defeated by the 
combined Maratha forces of the Peshwa, Sindia, Holkar, Bhonsla, 
and the Gaikwdr, numbering it is said, 130,000 horse and foot. 
The Nizém took refuge in the fort but yielded after a two days’ 
cannonade and was forced to sign a treaty, ceding extensive 
territories including the fortress of Daulatabad.' About 1840 
Kharda was suddenly surprised by a band of dacoits from. the 
Nizdm’s territories. The mamlatdér of Jamkhed raised the whole 
country, and besieged Kharda fort with hundreds of men armed 
with ail kinds of rusty weapons. The dacoits fled during the first 
night and some of the fugitives were captured? In the 1857 
mutinies Kharda fort was occupied by 100 men of the 22nd Native 
Infantry.’ | 

Kokamtha’n on the Godévari four miles south-east of 
with in 1881 a population of 1326, has an old temple of Mahddey built 
of coarse dry stone, and probably belonging to the twelfth century. 
The temple is remarkable for its internal carved stone work, for the 
beauty of a pendant in the central dome representing a large flower 
hanging from a stalk, and, among its external weather-worn and 
defaced decorations, for the beauty of a belt of wreathed snakes which 
in places change into a foliage pattern. The temple is of the usnal 
double diamond ground plan minutely facetted and elaborately 
decorated, It is of the form common in ancient Shaiv aL eee in 
the Chélukyan and derived styles, a shrine and hall with a ome 
about sixty feet round, and much like the dome of the chief Jain 
temple in Belgaum fort. The spire over the shrine is of old 
shaped bricks and mortar apparently a restoration skilfully carried 
out in keeping with the rest of the dry stone building and agreeing 
closely with the little ornamental buttresses outside the shrine whi 
harmonised with the original stone spire. Though the chief dome has 
no pillar supports two porches, occupying the corners of the hall 
opposite the shrine to the west, have domes supported on pillars, but 
adorned internally with the same rich carving. The fonrth corner is 
occupied by a very curious Square transept which does not appear to 
be a part of the original building. It is composed of rectangular panels 
of stone carved in geometrical and other fanciful patterns unusual in 
temples but much hke the geometrical patterns in the great seventh 
century Sarnath relic mound near Benares. The goddess of the 
shrine is famed for her power of curing the itch. Within the court 
walls of smaller temples may be traced which were destroyed by the 


mound to the west of the village. A large ling and a Nandi still 

lie on the spot. According to an old custom in the village on the 

bright third of Vaishékh or April-May the village boys fight with 

eee 

~ 1 See abore Histo . 406.400 
phinston, 


* Mr. J. Elphi 8. ? Mr. J. Elphinston, C.S, 
* Details are given in the Belgaum Statistical Account pp. 539-541, 
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slings and stones with the youngsters of the village of Samvatsar 
across the Godévari.? 

Kokangaon, fourteen miles north of Karjat, has a ruined Hemdd- 

anti temple and well. Of the temple nothing bat the shrine is left. 
The local story is that the stones were taken to build the forts of 
Ahmadnagar, Karmdla in Sholépur, and Parinda in the Niz&m’s 
territories, and Nimbélkar’s mansion or vdda in Mirajgaon village 
two miles to the south-east." 

Kolgaon, twelve miles north-west of Shrigonda, with in 188] a 
population of 3009 and a weekly market on Wednesday, has a Hemad- 
panti temple of Valkeshvar. ‘Ihe temple has nine domes and a sunk 
shrine withaling. The pillars are well carved with figures on their 
capitals but they are entirely covered with ploster. On each side 
of the hall is a recess both of which are unused. In front of the 
door are the remains of a veranda built of large blocks of stone 
let into each other in receding courses. To the left of the veranda 
is a new shrine with a ling and in front is a Nandi under a four- 
pillared dome. Over the temple shrine is the usual brick and 
plaster dome. In front of the temple is a brick lamp-pillar with a 
staircase inside. The original outside of the temple has been 
removed and replaced by modern masonry.* 

Kopargaon, 19° 54° north latitude and 74’ 38” east longitnde, 
sixty miles north of Ahmadnagar, is a sub-divisional head-quarters 
with in 1381 a population of 2020. The town lies on the Malegaon 
road on the north bank of the Godavari and has a subordinate 
judge’s court and a weekly Monday market. Ko n was the 

avourite residence of Raghundthrévy or Raghoba the father of 
Bajirdév the last Peshwa, Raghundthrav’s palace is now used as 
the sub-divisional office. One of the three rooms used as the 
sub-judge’s court has a pretty carved wooden ceilmg. Facin 

the sub-divisional office, in a grove of trees in an island in the 
Godavari, were two palaces which have been pulled down and 
sold. Hingani three miles off where one of the palaces stood has 
a cenotaph of Raghoba who died and was burnt here. In an elbow 
of the Godavari and surrounded on three sides by its bed stands a 
fortified cat-stone enclosure (65’ x 58’ x 60’) with massive black walls, 
It has one gate but the side towards the river is open. In the 
centre is the cenotaph or thadye, a very small work of timber and 
brick upon a coarse stone plinth with no writing or ornament. Near 
the site of the old palace in the island stands the temple of 
Kacheshvar a set of plain modern buildings held in great honour. 





* The local belief is that the non-obsorvance of this fighting custom is followed by a 
failure of rain or if rain falls it produces a rat plague. A stone fight daly w is 
followed by a plentiful rainfall. Mr. Sinclair in Ind. Ant. V_ 5. 

* Dr. Burgess’ Lists, 107. ? Mr. A. F. Woodburn, CS, 

* According to the local story of the Kacheshvar tem demons lived in the 
5 and their teacher or gurw Shukrichérya lived in this island. The gods 
unable to subdue the demons asked the help of their teacher Brihaspati who sent his 
son Kach to convert them. Kach became a disciple of Shukracharya and his good 
looks won the heart of Shukra’s daughter. The jealous demons slew Kach but 
the lady induced her father to restore him to life. Three times the demons slew 
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In 1804 Béldji Lakshman the Peshwa governor of Khindesh and 
one Manohargir Gosivi inveigled 7000 Bhils into their power at 
Kopargaon and threw most of them into two wells! In 1818 
Kopargaon was occupied by Madras troops and a few Huropean 
tombs then built remain near the ford. 5 

EKoregaon, two miles east of Karjat, with in 1881 a population 
of 1149, has two old temples, one Hemidpanti to the west of the 
village with nine domes to the hall, and the other an old temple of 
Koreshvar said to be Hemédpanti. The Koreshvar temple has 
only the shrine left with a ling, Nandi, Ganpati, and Parvati in white 
marble. ‘The body of the ling is composed of four faces of Mahadev 
adorned with snakes. A fifth snake is on the narrow mouth of the 
ling-case or shdlunkha, The marble images are said to haye been 
brought about 1730 from Upper India to Karmdla in Sholépur, and 
from Karmédla, about the beginning of the present century, to 
Koregaon,* 

Korhaa sbout twelve miles south of Kop n, With in 1881 a 
population of 209 is an old town now decayed and deserted but 
formerly of importance. The town walls which were built by Holkar 
are well preserved and, as they enclose much open ground, from 
outside the town looks much larger than it is. A market is held on 
Sunday. In an exchange of territory Korhdla was received by the 
Peshwa with thirty villages from Holkar and was made the head- 
quarters of a sub-division. In 1818 a treasury subordinate to 
Ahmadnagar was kept in Korhdla in charge of a Thaindir. About 
1830 the Théndér was dismissed on the discovery of frauds, and 
Korhiila was transferred to the Sinnar sub-division in Nasik. 
On the appointment of a petty divisional officer at Nimon in 
Sinnar the Korhdla villages were placed under his charge, and 
on the abolition of the Nimon petty division, the Korhila villages 
were transferred to the newly formed sub-division of Ko nl. 
The headship of Korhila which had been kept by Holkar lapsed to 
Government about 1865 when two large mansions built by the 
headman for his office and residence were sold by auction.® 

Kothal, ten miles north of Shrigonda has, on the top of a 
neighbouring hill, a temple of Khandoba. The temple roof rests 
on six pillars in octagonal and square sections. The temple has 
been strack by lightning which has left marks of its course without 
materially injuring the building. In front of the temple, within 








Kach and thrice he was raised to life. They again slew him and burnt him to ashes, 
and-mixed the ashes with Shukrichdrya's water and. after he had drunk told him he 
had swallowed Kach's ashes. Moved by his daughter's entreaties Shuknichirya taught 
her a spell at hearing which, when her father died, Kach could come forth from the 
dead body. Kach overheard the charm and re ting it leapt from the body of 
Shukrichirya. The shock killed Shukrichirya but his daughter brought him. te 
life. The girl offered her hand to Kach who replied that as he owed her his life she 
was bis mother; and as she was the danghter of his teacher she was his spiritual 
sister. A dispute followed in which Kach told her she need never t to win a 
Brihman husband, Skukra was converted and he and his demons LITLE 
Hindus. To this day a stone Shukra and Kach sit side by side on the island and 
receive much worship, Ind. Ant, V. 4-5. 


'Seeabove p. 414. > Dr, Burgesa’ Lists, 107. ~ 3 Mr. T. 8. Hamilton, CS. 
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living memory, hook swinging was practised on the bright sixth of 
Margshirsh and Paush or December-February. Behind the temple 
of Khandoba is an older temple with a readable inscription. 

Kolha'r, on the Nagar-Manmad road, is a large and important 
trade centre on the Pravara about fifteen miles north-west of Rahuri. 
A fair lasting fifteen days is held every year in January. 

Eothulmukunji, sixteen miles south-west of Akola, has the 
ruins of a temple of Narayaneshvar with a fine doorway and the 
foundation of a temple of Koteshvar, 

Eotul on the Mula cight miles south of Akola, is the second 
town in the Akola sub-division with in 1881 a population of 2260, 
The population is chiefly Kunbi with a large number of Brihmans 
and Gujarat Vanis. A large weekly market is held on Wednesdays. 
The trade is chiefly carried on by the Brahmanvada pass with Junnar 
and Utur in Poona and owing to improved communications, trade 
with Akola and Sangamner is increasing, The town has a Govern- 
ment school? 

EKumbhaTi, on the right bank of the Godavari about six miles 
north-west of Oper eae, with in 1881 a population of 534, hasan old 
Mahiidev temple with a hall of the same style as the Kokamthan 
temple,’ as beautiful and a little larger being twenty-one feet in 
diameter. The outside of the temple is plain and massive. Except 
at the porches, the only ornaments are niches which once held images. 
The spire is gone but the cornices remain and show that it was of a 
mcdified Dravidian style. The interior of the temple is as rich as the 
Kokamthin temple. A curious ornament is a concave quarter sphere 
crossed by two intersecting ribs. The wreathed snake plant also 
appears on the west porch. Other ornaments are the sun and a v 
long and narrow lozenge or lance head, The general grourid plan is 
the same as that of the Kokamthan temple, aad have also two-pillared 

rches have domes in miniature of the pillarless hall dome. But 
ae the transept containing a ling fills the west corner of the hall 
and is uniform with the rest of the building and part of the original 
design. On a throne or dsax in the chief shrine is an ornamental 
figure which is worshipped as Lakshmi. A pipe or mori in the east 
wall of the shrine is used to admit sunlight. Itis at a higher level 
than the top of the ling and was probably made to drown the god 
with water im seasons of drought.* 

Lakh, a small village with a railway station six miles north of 
Rihuri, has a magnificent masonry weir which stems the Pravara 
and supplies the Likh Canal.’ Just below the weir the Pravara is 

anned by a fine masonry bridge on the Dhond-Manmad railway. 

Limpangaon, five miles south of Shrigonda, has a Hemddpanti 
temple of Siddheshvar Mahddev. The hall ie nine domes and the 
ling is in a sunk shrine. The pillars are well carved. Two slabs lie 





1 Mr. R, E. Candy, €.8. * Mr. R. E. Candy, C.8.; Mr. T. 8. Hamilton, C.S, 
4 See above p. 722 “Dr Burgess’ Lists, 166-113. 
* Details of the canal-are given above pp. 256-257. 
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near the temple one with a cobra and the other with an inscription 
which appears to be dated 1386 (Shak 1308). 
Besides the small pond to the west of the village Lim has 
a curious unfinished pond built about the end of the eighteenth 
century. The lower dam of the pond, about 500 feet long, is faced 
with cut-stone and provision has been made in the middle for drawing 
off water. The pond has an u dam, probably intended to prevent 
silting, as sluices are made to let the water through and there is an 
ished waste weir to carry off the flood water. The pond has 
silted and has two splendid fields in its bed. The cost of the lake 
mapper cay out of all proportion to its value as an irrigation 
wor 
Madhi? in Shevgaon sixteen miles south-west of Shev and 
three miles south-west of Pathardi isa noted place of pilgrimage 
with a shrine or dargdh of a Musalman-Hindu saint § Ramzan 
Mahi Savér or Kinhoba. The shrine is held in great reverence 
by both Hindus and Musalmans, and the chief buildings which 
are on a small hill were built by Hindu kings and chiefs. The 
buildings consist of the shrine a lofty building in which the saint is 
buried. Near the shrine is a small domed building with a narrow 
staircase leading down to a spot about twenty feet down the hill. 
The building is lighted by a stone perforated window or grating 
where the saint is said to have been in the habit of retiring for 
religious meditations. Two domed buildings where the ancestors 
of the present indmddr and mujavar are buried were built in 1730 
(Shak 1652 Sddharan Samvatsar) by Piléji Géikwér whose name 
and that of his minister Chimndji Sévant are engraved in De i 
letters in front of the shrine. On the south-east corner of 
shrine is a domed building called the Bérddari with open windows 
looking down on the village of Madhi below. This was built in 
1731 by Shéhu Raja (1708-1749) the grandson of Shivaji in fulfil- 
ment, it is said, of a vow taken by his mother if he returned safe 
from the Moghal camp where he was taken as a prisoner with his 
mother Yesubéi. Close to Shahn’s building and almost at the 
entrance of the dargdh is a lofty dram-house or nagdrkhdna with @ 
flat roof reached by a narrow staircase and commanding a very 
wide view reaching, it is said, as far as Paithan about thirty miles to 
the north-west. This handsome building was raised about 1780 by 
K&phoji Néik a rich landed proprietor of Basim in the Nizém’s 
dominions. There are two rest-houses for pilgrims built by Salabat- 
khan IT. the famous minister of the fourth Nizam Shahi king Murtaza 
Nizémshéh (1565-1588). The enclosure has two handsome gates,* 
one built by Moré a Maratha chief at the Peshwa’s court and the 
other about 1750 by Khwaja Sherif the great Khoja merchant of 
Ahmadnagar.® Close to this gate is a recently repaired mosque. 


A prettily adorned room close to the saint’s tomb was built by. 
the Deshmukh of Baramati in Poona in gratitude for recovery from 


a eee 


1 Dr. ge snd Lists, 106-113. * Mr. A. FP. Woodburn, C.S. 
: ma J. Elphinston, C.S. 

ere is a third gate built i 
pGennhore we a by a Maritha Sardar of Hinganghat. 
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blindness. The whole space inside the gates of the dargéh, about 
26,000 square feet was paved and eighty-five steps built on one side 
and ninety on the other all by a Bijapar king. The shrine is hung 
with ostrich eggs and large coloured glass globes and contains many 
Votive offerings, among others a silver and a brass horse presented 
by Bhéu Séheb Angria of Koliba and two white horses one of clay 
and one of wood presented by a carpenter. 


Shah Ramzdn Mahi Savér or Kénhoba as he is generally called 
by Hindus is said tu have come to Paithan in about 1350 (ut. 752) 
where he was converted to Islim by one Sidat Ali. After travellin 
six years he came to Madhi in 1380 (H. 782) and died there in 1 
(. 792) at the age of ninety years. The saint is said to have 
exercised miraculons powers and his Musalmdn name is said to be 
derived from his having crossed the Goddvari mounted on a large 
fish mahi savér.’ A yearly fair is held at the shrine on the dark 
fifth of cre: di (March-April) and is attended by twenty to thirty 
thousand pilgrims both Hindus and Musalmans. Pilgrims and 
visitors are shown a spot at the shrine where at the time of the fair 

rsons are said to become possessed and to throw themselves down 

rom the top of the hill and a woman now in the village is said to 
have done this some years ago. 


Land measuring two chéhurs or 200 acres is said to have been 
nted to the dargdéh by the Emperor Shah Alam. Madhi village 

itself was given in indm by Shahu but afterwards at different times 
a fourth was given to Sindia and another fourth to Holkar for 
maintaining ocdae at the yearly fair. A third quarter is now pai 
as judi to the British Government and one-fourth of the 
revenues goes to the shrine. 

Malegaon village with 418 people and Mahdgaon vil lage with 
446 people on the Godavari six ‘alas north-west of Kopargaon have 
remains of two temples said to be Hemédpanti2 


Ma'ndogan is a large town about twenty miles north of Shri- 
gonda, and joined with Shrigonda by a fair weather road made during 
the 1876-77 famine. The town has many large and handsome houses 
and o good school. The trade is not large, as hills surround the 
town. 


Mandogan has a temple of Lakshmi Néréyan now dedicated to 
Devi. The hall which is twenty-four feet square inside has three 
entrances and nine plain domes resting on four pillars and eight 
pilasters, The pillars are in square octagonal mt round sections ; 
the capitals have various figures with cobras on the pilaster brackets, 
The shrine with a well carved door is on a lower level than the hall 
and has an image of Devi and a five feet high mutilated image of 
Lakshmi Narayan. In front of the temple is a four-pillared pavilion. 
Except string courses of lozenge ornament the outside of the temple 
has not much carving.! 


a ee et a, 


* A local tradition says that the pir drove out a goddess who was living on the 
spot where the shrine now stands and that she took refuge in a cave at Shirdpur 
village two miles west of Madhi. * Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S. 

? Mr. R. E, Candy, CS, * Mr. A. F. Woodburn, CS. 
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Ma‘njarsumba, a small village a mile west of Dongargan and 
eight miles north of Ahmadnagar lies at the foot of the Dongargan hill 
crowned by the fort which overlooks the Vimbhori plain. The hill 
side has cisterns of spring water and the fort srs make a fine 
health resort! The Méiiarecinhe pass is said to be a favourite haunt 
of Valmiki, the author of the Ramiyan and the reputed founder of 
the Mahadev Kolis.* 

Ma‘yegaon is a small village on the Goddvari twelve miles north- 
west of Kopargaon, with in 1831 a population of 547. On the river 
bank a short distance from the village on rent-free land assigned to 
the goddess is an image of Bhavdni of Méhur. A temple is said to 
have existed of which, except the image, a shapeless stone set against 
a mud wall, no trace remains. A yearly fair lasting two days is held 
on the full-moon of Chaitra or March-April. It is attended by 
upwards of 20,000 persons when a number of stalls are raised and 
worth £1000 (Rs. 10,000) are sold. A 4anna laid by every pilgri 
before the goddess goes to the priest.? 

Mehekri village of 1124 people, on the left of the Ahmad- 

agar-Shevgaon road six miles east of Ahmadnagar has near it on a 

ll the tomb of the great Nizimshahi minister Salabatkhin II4 The 
tomb is commonly known as Chand Bibi’s Mahal and is now used as 
a military health resort. The tomb is about 100 feet high and 100 feet 
in diameter, It is an octagonal dome surrounded by a three-sto 
veranda, A road leads up and round the hill side to the courtyard 
of the tomb. The summit of the hill commands a most extensive 
view. To the west lie the barracks and houses of Ahmadnagar with 
the hills of Parner in the back ground; to the north-west the 
fort-crowned hill of Ménjarsumba looks down on the Dongargan 
Happy Valley and the rich plain of Vambhori; to the south-enst 
stretches the Bhitodi lake, and beyond the lake rich fields watered 
by the Bhatodi canal. The hill is rocky and bare of trees, At its 
foot on the Mehekri side is an old Jain temple. 

Mirajgaon, with in 1881 a population of 3480, is a large and 
wealthy market town on the Ahmadnagar-Karmdla road about ten 
miles north-east of Karjat. Mirajgaon has a post office and a school, a 
large and well built market, and some fine temples. The weekly 
market is held on Wedneaday.* 

Miri, with a population of about 2000, is an alienated village on 
the Paithan road twenty miles south of Nevisa and just within the fenite 
of the Neviisa sub-division, Miri has an old temple of Moteshvar 
Mahédey and a shrine of the Hindu-Musalmén saint Kénhoba wh 
chief shrine is at Madhi in Shevgaon.® The Moteshvar temple is 
Square at the base and rises in an octagonal shape to a great height.? 
Tt is said to have been built about 1625 and was repaired by one of 
the proprietors of Miriabout 1690. Kinhoba’s shrine is both a temple 
and a mosque, with a well carved wooden canopy with hanging 





‘Mr. BR. E. Candy, 0. 8. * Mackintosh in Trans, Bom. : 
2 Mr. T. 5. Hamilton, CS, "4 Boa above pp 708-706. ee 
* Mr. BR. E, Candy, C.3, * Sce above Madhi. "Mr. R. E. Candy, €.8. 
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ostrich ¢ No image of the saint is worshipped! A shrine of 
aa ai built in Miri by a Dhangar about 1780. The chief 
worshippers are Dh: ra, and one of the most illustrious devotees 
is Maharaja Holker ia sends many gifts. Miri with two neighbour- 
ing Villages appears from Persian documents to have been first granted 
by Aurangzeb to Ramriivy Narayan Mirikar.* The third Peshwa 
Balaji Bajirdiv (1740-1761) renewed the gift and gave a written grant 
to the Mirikars. In 1644 (4. 1055) a grant of land was to 
ministrants of Kdnhoba’s shrine for repairs and worship. The shrine 
is said to have been built by Alamgir or Aurangzeb at that time. In 
1770 the great grandfather of the present proprietor of Miri built an 
outer hall or sabidimandap to the shrine of oba and in 1820 
his son built a drum-house or nagdrkhdana? 

Neva'sa,' 19° 34’ north latitude and 75° east longitude, with in 
1881 ee aap of 3804, is a sub-divisional head-quarters thirty-five 
are ne are x ee epic the sub-divisional revenue 
and police offices Nevisa’has a sub-judge’s court, a di » and 
a Sunday market. The teceweros established in 1877, In 
1583 it treated nineteen m-patients and 3834 out-patients at a cost 
of £97 2s. (Rs. 971). 

About a quarter of a mile to the west of Nevisa is a stone pillar 
four feet round apparently part of a lost temple. It is called 
Dnyanoba’s pillar from the local story that the famous Marétha poet 
Dnydnoba (1271-15300) leaned against it while composing his commen- 

on the Bhagvadgita at Nevisa, The pillar is buried in the ground 
under a flat roof measuring about thirty-three feet by twenty-six, 
The pillar, which stands about four and a half feet out of the, 
is aipere in the middle and round above and below. The front side 
of - e square bears an inscription in seven lines and two Sanskrit 
Verses, 

In 1290 Dnydneshvar, the great Maritha poet, wrote his com- 
mentary on the Bhagvadgita at Nevdsa which he calls Nivis and 
describes it as a place extending ten miles (five kos) in the Maratha 
country near the Godivari and as the abode of Mahilaya, in the 





‘The saint Kanhoba is said to have come from Paithan to Miri about 1390 to 
reacue the people from the tyranny of king Rali. From Miri Kinhoba went to Madhi 
where is his chief shrine, 

* The Miri family had other villages granted to them in Upper India by the 
ogee The family still maintain possession of a Phadnishi grant in the Pidva 
subdivision of the Tonk State in Rajpotina and have some houses in that part of the 
country, * From materials supplied by the proprietor of Miri. 

*Fpom nirds or residence, A local mdAdtmya derives the name from nidhinds or 
the abode of (the nine) treasures of the god of wealth, The story is that the gods, 
afraid of the demon Tirak who afterwards through Shiv's favour gained a place in 
heaven, asked fora safe home. Vishnu recommended them the country of the Vara 
or the river near the Godavari and with the gods came Kuber the god of wealth 
who lett here his nine treasures. Indian Antiquary, IV, 353, 

*The inscription, which is in some places illegible, runs; ‘Om, salutation to 
Vireshvarniy. (As my) grandfather has formerly granted a sum of six (rupees) to 
Jagadguru (Shiv) to be continued monthly fora continual supply of wick and oil (for 
a light in his temple) so that that sum of six (rupees) should lhe given as long as the 
sin and moon exist. He who ee to his use is wicked, his ancestors will go 
tohell. May the great deity (Mohinirdj) do good." Ind, Ant. IV. 353. 
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kingdom of the Devgiri i Yiday king Ramchandra (1271-1310). His 
commentary bears date 1290. . 

Nighoj, a market town twelve miles west of Parner, with in 1881 
& population of 2552, has a large reservoir with niches which appear 
to represent the outside of a temple of Dravidian style with cornices. 
Its surface plan is the same as the ground plan of a hall or mandap the 
rectangular broken square. Three large staircases take the place of 
the porches, and the pier of the leather water-bucket is in the position of 
the shrine. It looks like a hall or mandap turned upside down. Each 
course of blocks of hewn stone is set a little back from the next 
below and is y imbedded in a hollow cut for it. Mortar is nowhere 
used and a few iron clamps in the steps are probably modern. Ex- 
Ontad Mie le dol ae ee 
On one stone of the well pier are scra 
marked out to be cut deeper; on another are two more and what 
looks like a short broadsword or dagger io bolero 
the marks represent the shears of a tailor who built the well in 

t of a vow to Malai Devi to whom it is sacred The market 


is held on Tuesday. 


Palshi, a market town on a feeder of the Mula twent miles north 
of Parner, with in 1881 a a, ae of 1110, has, between the 
town gate and the river, stones bui t into and lying in front of a small 
rade temple. The temple shows the same scanty ornaments as the 
temple and reservoir at Pérner. The village has a handsome 


temple of Vithoba with a fine domed hall resti arp bes pillars. 
The pi are stiff in outline and the inside of dome is 
dis by ugly painted figures. The shrine or vimdn is graceful 


and has some fine wood-carving.* 

Pa‘rner, 19° north latitude and 74° 30’ east longitude, twenty 
miles south-west of Ahmadnagar, with in 1881 a population 
of 4058 is a sub-division head-quarters with a Sunday market. 
Pérner hasabout fifty moneylenders,chiefly Marwéris with a bad name 


_ for greed and fraud.” In the 1874-75 riots of the husbandmen against 


moneylenders,* the people of Parner were among the first to follow 
the example of Kirdeh, Nemunch, and other villages in Sirar in 


draw water, supply necessaries, or shave them. The watchfulness 
of the police saved Parner from a riot, Pérner has two wells and 
the tomb of a Musalmén saint or Pir which enjoys a grant of land. 
In the tomb enclosure are fine trees and a s mosque and pond. 


Near the usual compli place, at the meeting of two small 


Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C. 8, in Indian Anti » V. 14, ? Ind. V. 14 
* Details of the 1874-75 riots ate given above pp. 318-319. ; 
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preserved being the front porch. Its door strongly resembles the 
inner door of the act Palast temple, but has not the pierced 
flanking panels. The pillars are more in the style of the first 
Belgaum temple. Four large ples with the help of the walls 
and remaining pilasters, support the roof which is composed of nine 
small rough domes. ‘This appears to have been the original plan, 
but the whole roof has been destroyed and restored from a height 
of about nine feet above the ground as appears by the use of mortar 
in the restored part and by the inverted position of the decorations. 
The lower or ancient is of dry stone work in receding imbedded 
courses of very large blocks. The ling is enshrined in a deep pit. 
The whole exterior is covered with a carving representing, in low 
relief, sometimes an arch and sometimes a dome. A few nts 
of the cornice seem to show that the roof was Dravidian in style. 
The Nandi in front of the chief entrance now rests at the bottom 
of a pit lined with modern masonry, and par covered by a rough 
dome built out of the ruined porch and perhaps of a destroyed 
vilion. On this rests a stone representing apparently an inverted 
nch of grapes which the people call a ling but do not worship. 
It was probably a finial of the pavilion or of one of the porches. 
Several slender pillars of a broken square section have been built into 
a small modern temple with a relief in moulded clay, coloured and 
ilt, of Chandikddevi killing the buffalo demon Mahishdsur. 
nder a pipal tree before this temple are several carved fragments 
of sculpture, among which are a huge gurgoyle in the form of a 
monster’s head and a large stone rdnjan or vase the upper and lower 
parts of which have been hewn separately and afterwards fitted 
together. The vase is of the still popular form of an tran 
at both ends and is 4} feet both in height and in e diameter. 
It is very rough and its simple ornamentation does not correspond 
with that of any of the other remains. It may be modern, the 
work of Vaddr stonecutters? A little from the town, to the east 
of the Nagar gate, is an old temple of Nagndéth Mahddey. The 
temple enclosure has a large well or bdaro containing a stone 
inscription dated 1093 (Shak 1015). This well seems to be intended 
for public ase as well as for watering a little garden which is now 
ted for growing temple flowers. The well has steps on two sides, 
and on the top remains of the plaster work made for the bucket 
to draw water from. Outside the Nagar gate are many funeral 
monuments one of which is said to record the death of a demon or 
rakshas. 

Pa'‘thardi about fifteen miles south of Shevgaon, isa large market 
town with in 1872 a population of 7117 and in 1881 of 5123. The 
town lies picturesquely on the side of a steep hill which rises in the 
midst of a barren tract skirted on the north and east by the range 
of hills which pass from Dongargan into the Nizim’s territory. 


+ Compare um Statistical Account p. 540. 

? A lower of a rdnjan similar to the Parner vase lies among the ruins of a 
deserted old temple which lies on the left of the Kanhur road four miles north of 
Parner. The vase was found ina Brahman's stackyard and to its present 
place by a mdmlatdar. 
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The houses are mostly mud built and straggling, broken here and 
there by the dwellings of well-to-do merchants. The weekly 
market is on Wednesday. Want of communication has checked 
the development of Pathardi trade. Towards the Nizém’s territo- 
nies there are no roads, but from Pathardi to Tisgaon, on the main 
road from Ahmadnagar to Sheygaon an unbridged and very fair 
road is newly made. 

The sanitation of Péthardi is bad thouch its position on a hill 
side offers facilities for drainage. The people bathe, wash, and drink 
from a large water-course which flows past the town. About 1852 
Pithardi is described as having upwards of 500 looms, 


Patta Fort, about sixteen miles north-west of Akola lies on a bare 
hill two miles long, half a mile broad, and 4587 feet above the sea. 
aunt sere! none of them fit for laden animals, lead up the hill. 
The hill top has an old building (90° x 30’) covered b e solid 
masonry domes with walls four feet thick. All round t is building 
are ruined huts with remains of walls. On the hill top are two 
large caves and about half-way down the hill two or three smaller 
caves, one of which is a temple, The water-supply of the fort is 
from about twenty rock-cut cisterns, some of them thirty feet by 
fifteen and six to eight feet deep. One large cistern is close to the 
chief building and the rest are in two groups higher up. All the 
cisterns hold excellent water throughout the year. The fort has 
ruins of small fortifications in places and solid cut-stone wall 
abont ten feet high and six feet thick runs across the hill about 
two-thirds of the way along the top towards the north. 


Ekdara fort five miles south of Patta and Aundha four miles to the 
north formed with Patta the Peshwa’s outposts in this direction. 
These two, with Kolang' and Pébar fifteen to twenty-five 
miles west of Akola and Kalidgad twenty-two miles south-west of 
Akola, were blown up and their approaches buildings and cisterns 
destroyed by Captain Mackintosh in 1819-20, The wild rugged 
peaks of these forts form one of the grandest pieces of scenery on 
the Sahyddris, 


capitals is ornamented with well-carved cobras, Of the Lakshmi- 
Naréyan temple the hall or mandap is covered by good domes, of 
Which the centre dome and the shrine dome are carved. Three doors 
lead to the hall or manda with fine pillars. The shrine is ona 
lower level than the hall or mandap and is filled with earth. 
Ontside and inside many elaborate carvings have been wilfully 
broken, The ontside carving consists of pie hants in the lowest 
petal, lagers in the next, and men and womenin succeeding panels. 

fthe Mallikarjun temple only the shrine and two pillars of the 


1 Alang and Kulang had the stairs scarped off and are now inaccessible, 
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hall or mandap remain. The only carvings are broken cobras on 
the pillar capitals. The Rameshvar temple has shrines on three 
sides of the hall or mandap and a door on the fourth side. The 
hall or mandap roof is of one dome resting on four pillars, the spire 
between the pillars and the wall being covered with plain flat stones. 
The shrine opposite the door has a ling on aslightly lower level than 
the hall or mandap floor. 

About 1680 Pedgaon was one of the chief stores and a frontier 
post of the Moghal army and the ruined fortifications which from 
a distance give an imposing appearance to the town were built by 
the Decean Viceroy Khin Jahin who camped here during the 
monsoon of 1672 in pursuit of Shivaji. Another of Khan Jahan’s 
works is a fairly preserved channel or conduit for bringing water 
from the Bhima. The water was raised from the Bhima by an 
elephant mot anda Persian wheel. The mot and a tower for the 
Persian wheel are still fairly preserved. Khan Jahén gave Pedgaon 
the name of Bahddurgad which it has not retained. In 1673 the 
English traveller Fryer notices Pedgaon on the Bhima three days’ 
journey from Junnar, where the ‘fo hals had a large host of 
40,000 horse under Bahddur Khan! 1759, during the conflict 
which followed the treacherous surrender of Ahmadnagar fort to the 
Peshwa, Pedgaon was captured by his cousin Sadashivray and 
remained with the Mardthds till 1818.2 About 1851 Pedgaon is 

iced as a much reduced town with 1900 inhabitants. 


Pimpalvandi, sixteen miles north of Jémkhed, has a temple of 
Ashviling Mah4dev said to be Hemidpanti. A new dome was built 
about 1730 by a Gosdvi whose temple is on a hill above the vi . 
The temple is surrounded by a wall and to the west is a pond with 
walled sides. A yearly fair is held in honour of the temple. Near 
it to the north isa row of small temples of Bali, Mahddev, Bahiroba, 
Bhavani, and Khandoba, all said to be of the same age.! 


Pravara’sangam. See Toxka. 


Punta’mba on the Godavari twelve miles south-east of 
Kopargaon, with in 1881 a population of 5787, is a large market town 
with a station on the Dhond-Manmid railway. The traders are 
Marwéris and Brahmans owning in all about £6000 (Rs. 60,000), 
Puntamba has fourteen modern yee and low flights of steps or 
ghats to the Godévari one built by Ahalydbdi the great temple-buildin 

rincess of Indor (1765-1795) and another by one Shivrim Dumab 

e chief temple is of about the middle of the seventeenth century 
and belongs to Changdev a famous saint said to have had 1400 
disciples. The other temples are of i ti Balaji, Bhadrakdli- 
shankar, Gopilkrishna, Jagadamba, Kalbhairay, Kashivishveshvar, 
Keshavréj, Mahdrudrashankar, Ramchandra, Rimeshvar, and 
Trimbakeshvar.* 

Ra‘ha'‘ta on the Nagar-Manméd road twelve miles south of 
Kopargaon, with in 1872 a population of 2209 and in 1881 of 2989, is 
the chief market town in the Kopargaon subdivision with a travellers’ 





' East India and Persia, 139, 141. * Grant Duff's Mardthds, 306, 
2Mr. A. F. Woodburn, C. 8, ‘ Dr, Burgess’ Lists of Antiquarian Remai , 13, 
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bungalow. Rdhita is the chief centre of the grain trade in Kopar- 

and has several rich merchants. Since the opening of the 
Dhond and Manmaéd line the export route has been diverted from 
Lésalguon on the Peninsula railway in the Nasik district to Chitali 
ten miles to the south-east and Puntdmba ten miles to the north-east 
of Rahdta. A weekly market is held on Thursday. Rahéta had a 
subordinate judge’s court till the Ist of January 1851. The 
Government school is now held in the old court-house, 

Ra‘huri, 19° 23’ north latitude and 74° 42" east longitude, on the 
north bank of the Mula twenty-five miles north of Ahmadnagar, is a 
sub-divisional head-quarters with a railway station and a weekly 
market. The 1872 census showed a population of 4570 and the 
1881 census of 4304. The Nagar-Manmdéd road ieee west of the 
town and a road made in 1879-80 joins it with the railway station 
three miles to the east. Réhuri has independent Marwari traders 
owning about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). The weekly market is held 
on Thursday. Of three Government schools two are for boys and 
one for girls. 

Rajur ten miles west of Akola, with in 1872 a population of 
2075 and in 1881 of 1693, is the third town in the Akola sub-division 
with a weekly market on Monday and Tuesday. Rajur stands on 
a raised plateau reached by a winding hill re, about a mile and 
a quarter from the village of Vita in the Pravara valley. Réjuris 
the capital and head trading town of the surrounding Dang villages 
and the population is chiefly Kolis, Gujarat Vanis, and Maratha 
Shimpis owning about £4000 (Rs. 40,000) and trading on their own 
account. A number of Vanjdris engaged in the Konkan carrying 
trade go and come by the difficult pass at the head of the Prayara 
valley, The town has a Government school, 

Randa Khurd, thirteen miles west of Akola has, on the Pravara, 
a waterfall 200 feet high with a deep pool below full of large fish.! 

Ra‘njangaon Deshmukhi,’ two villages about ten miles 
south-west of Kopargaon on the Sangamner road, have an ancient 
reservoir or fxiro mach like modern reservoirs. The only ornament 
consists in a series of niches which appear to have held images.* 

_ Basin, ten miles south-west of Karjat, with in 1881 a pula- 
tion of 2455, is an old town with a Tuesday market two beatles and 
a well. Of the two temples one dedicated to Kéldeval Mahideyv is 
Hemédpanti and has nine domes to the hall or mandap, one dome to 
the shrine, and one dome to the porch. The pillars are well carved 
with figureson their capitals. In the centre of each dome is a star-like 
carved stone. There are three shrines, the chief shrine o posite the 
door and the other two, one on each side of the hall. A stone 
platform runs round the temple, about the level of the floor. The 
temple dedicated to Devi, with two or threa others, is said to have 
been built by a Vani about 1780, on the site of an old temple. The 


'Mr. A. F. Woodburn, C. 
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brick lamp-pillars and a well attached to the old brick temple still 
remain. One of the lamp-pillars forty-three feet high and twenty- 
two feet round at the top has a shaky stair inside. On the hill 
slopes west of Résin are pretty large ponds with broken dams, 
The local story is that the ponds were favourite Pendhdri camping 
unds and the villagers broke the dams to get rid of the 
endharis.+ 

In a copper-plate of the Western Chilukya king Vija dditya 
dated 700 hd Of the Rashtrakuta king Govind ILI. ted 807 
Rasiyan or Résin appears as the head-quarters of a subdivision or 
bhukti? About 1851 Rasin is noticed as a market town ‘decayed 
but with a considerable population and several well built temples 
and houses, 

Ratangad Fort’ crowns the summit of a hill at the end of the 
Pravara valley to the south-west of Ratanvédi village eighteen miles 
west of Akola. The ascent to the fort a by the left bank of the 
Prayara for about a mile and then winds up through rich brushwood 
on the eastern slopes of the hill. It then reaches a neck or 
khind between the main hill and a detached pinnacle to the north 
which rises almost as high as the hill and stands conspicuous from 
many points of view. Woon the khind a series of very steep ravines 
lead down on the west to the Konkan and the ascent to the fort 

ontinues on the south up a very steep but broken brow to the foot 

_& narrow and steep spur which projects north from the main 
mass of the hill. To avoid the main mass a comparatively level 
reach of road skirting the base of the scarp, climbs to the head of 
the spur,and a turn in the path suddenly reaches the chief 
proach to the fortress. This isup asteep flight of large rock-cut 
steps about six feet wide and two to three feet high rising up a 

orge or cleft inthe scarp. The scarp appears to be about 150 fect 
igh, and the steps, which are cut ont of the rock, at the bottom 
occupy on the northern face. the whole width about half-way up 
where they have been much worn by a torrent which apparently is 
the cause ny the gorge. About thirty feet below the crest of the 
& a rock-cnt doorway with a guard -room partly cut and part! 
built leads within the defences, 6 stairs aie conaraed ies 
distance first in a direct line and afterwards at right angles to the 
original direction. After passing through a second rock-cut gat 
way the road opens out on the plateau. Fragments of the teak 
doors of the gate still lie near the doorways, which are arched and 
have ogeo-shaped vertices and rosette ornaments on the hannches, 
Except at the north and south the platean, from a mile to a 
mile and a half round, is encumb by a worn ridge runnin 
north and south which slopes in many in almost to the edge of 
the scarp. The remains of a breast wall crowning the scarp appear 
in places and about the middle of the west face is agate for the 
ascent from the Konkan. This west pate has a very carefully 
hidden approach in the solid rock so made as to cover a force leaving 





‘Mr. A, F, Woodburn, €.8, ® Indian Antiquary, VIL. 59, 
* Contributed by Mr. J, King GS.” 
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the fort. This gateis now choked by stones washed down from 
the ridge At the south end, a little above the edge of the scarp, 
is a round tower about twenty feet high and fourteen feet in 
diameter, It is entered by an arched doorway about six feet from 
the ground. Not far from the tower is a bastion on the scarp which 
ap to have mounted two guns. On the highest point of the 
ridge are the ruins of an oblong building (20’x 14’) probably part 
of the citadel. The hill has numerous cisterns one of them about 
six feet below the highest point. The best water is from a spring 
on the east face near the Shock the scarp. This is said to be one 
of the sources of the Pravara, and has a small image of Mahddev 
marked with vermilion and worshipped by the people, Good water 
is also found in acarefully hidden underground cistern near the 

About 1763 Ratangad was among the Ahmadnagar forts taken 
wee Koli insurgent Jayji who had joined Raghunathriv. In 1818 
Ratangad was the head-quarters of a district of five mahdls, the 
taraf of R&jur with thirty-six villages and the faraf of Alang with 
twenty-two vil above the Sahyddris and below the Sahyddris 
the pargana of Sokugli with sixty villages, the pargana of Vadi 
with twenty-two villages, and the faraf of Jurusrosi with sixteen 
villages. The forts of Alang and Kulang were subordinate to it. In 
1820 Ratangad was occupied by irregulars under the command of 
Captain Gordon. In the 1824 disturbances of Ramji Bhéngria his 
chief supporter was Govindray formerly commandant of Ratangad. 

Ratanva'di, eighteen miles west of Akola, with in 1881 a pepe: 
lation of 564, lies at the source of the Pravara. The vill a 
small ruined Hemddpanti temple of Ananteshvar of about the 
twelfth century. The temple has a very high dome over the shrine 
hike the dome on the old temple near the Harischandragad caves 
and strikingly like the door of the famous Buddha Gaya temple near 
Benares, In front of the shrine door isa handsome canopy. The 
inside of the shrine looks modern, but the rest of the somiphe inside 
and outside is covered with handsome and elaborate carving.! 


Rehekuri village, six miles north-west of Karjat, has a Hemad- 
panti temple of Kamndth Mahddey with eclve acrid to the hall 
and one to the shrine, Near the door is the bull or Nandi and on 
a detached stone near the Nandi is a cobra. Round the temple is a 
wall capped with large stones. Near the temple is a fine old pond 
with an earthen dam. The pond is very large and though much 
silted holds a good deal of water. 

Sangamner, 19°34’ northlatitude and74°10" east longitude, at the 
meeting of the Mahdlungi and the Pravara, is a municipal town and 4 
subdivisional head-quarters about fifty miles north-west of Ahmad- 
nagar. The 1872 census showed 9978 people, 8214 Hindus and 1764 
Musalmins, The 1881 census showed 8796 or a decrease of 1182 of 
whom 7183 were Hindus, 1603 Musalmé4ns, seven Christians, and 
three Others. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police 
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a dispensary, and markets ou Wednesday and Saturday, the Places: 
Wednesday market being only for the sale of ricé. Sangamner * 
had formerly a paper industry. The municipality tatablishod in «SNe 
1860 had in 1882-83 an income of £588 (Rs. 5880) and an 

expenditure of £615 (Rs.6150). The dispensary was established 

in 1873. In 1883 it treated fifty-one in-patients and 9544 ont- 

patients at a cost of £92 10%. (Rs. 925). To the east of the town is a 

ittle domed tomb of Khwajih Muhammad Sidek who is said to 

have been the teacher of the emperor Alamgir. The tomb bears 

two inscriptions dated 1659 (#.1070),!._ The inscriptions are : 

tater ae Keramat is at the propitious hour, to the 
People a place of ,» where their difficulties are solved. Dimiculties 
become easy to these Nekshbondi Khwajahs; the royal Khwajoh is a turner 
away of calamities by grace and blessing. When he arrived in his wanderings 
and travellings from Bokhara the manifester of the possession of the Vila'yat 
enjoyed glory andpomp. Ea'mel A'rif built thismauscloum inthe auspicious 
Year 1070 of the oxile. 

The second inscription is : 

The Dargah of His Excellency, Khwajah Muhammad Sa'dek aon of His 
Excelloncy Kutaballa Ktab, Syed Muhammad Hokha known as Khwajah 
Behah-al-din Wakshbendison of His Excellency Ima'm Hasan Alsikri Ealhy 
in reality a Shaikh of the religion known as Karkhy is a protection from 
the misfortunes of times by the nobilty of the Khwajah Muhammad Shah. 
Assistance from God and a speedy victory. And do thou bear good tidings 
to true beliovers. 

To the east of the town near the assistant colloctor’s bungalow is an 
old Muhammadan graveyard, one of the headstones in which is a 
' pillar from a Hindu temple. A bath-room or hamdmkhana of the 
old town fort has been turned into a tomb by a saint in whose 
memory a green flag waves and a light burns. Sangamner has a 
mosque with the inscription ‘ Established by Divine favour H.1119? 
that is a.p. 1707-8. A little to the south of Sangamner the Poona- 
Nasik road climbs toa lofty plateau by a difficult - called 
Hanmant Ndik’s Bari. Near the top, on the ridge of a natural 
trap-dyke, a stone pillar covers the remains of a Bhil chief 
nawed Hanmant Naik. Hanmant Ndik made war upon Balaji 
Bajiriv Peshwa. The Mardthds.came from Poona and had a short 
skirmish with the Bhils in which Hanmant was shot in his chest. 
The Bhils buried him here and set up this stone. Tombs of other 
Bhils have been built here at various periods since the Naik’s death. 
The Bhils hold the spot sacred and honour it by a yearly carouse 
anda slain cock. Maréthés believe in the Naik’s power of healing 
broken legs and arms if propitiated by an offering of a model of the 
broken limb made of ASgle marmelos or bel wood. Close by the 
chief tomb are two or three smaller tombs, square platforms 
surmounted by little obelisks about seven feet high, In 1679 
Shivaji was attacked near Sangamner by a Moghal force. Part of 
his troops were thrown into confusion and Siddoji Nimbalkar, one 
of his best officers, was killed. Shivaji led « desperate charge and 
by great personal exertion retrieved the day.2 In a revenue state- 
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ment of about 1790 Sangamner appears as the head of a sarkdr of 
eleven pargands including the greater part of the Nasik district with 
a total revenné of £185,508 (Rs. 18,55,080).1 About 1874 the sub- 
divisional officer of Sangamner was a curious person a sainted or 
dev mimlatdér. He was very modest and unassuming and had 
early distinguished himself by a great respect for human and 
animal suffering. He was held in great veneration by all classes 
of 1 re in the Mahérdshtra except the hill tribes, and pilgrims 
flocked from great distances and by the most toilsome paths to fall 
at the feet of the dev mémlatdar* 

Shevgaon north latitude 19°21’ and east longitude 75°18", forty 
miles north-east of Ahmadnagaris a sabsdhascnal head-quarters, 
with in1881 population of 2948. Shevgaonisa ruined town on a wide 

lain and joined with Paithanand Ahmadnagar by an excellent road. 
it is surrounded by a wall and a water-courseon thenorth. Besides 
the sub-divisional revenue and police offices Shevgaon has Sunday 
market, post office, dispensary, school, and temples, The dispensary 
was established in 1876. In1883 it treated twenty in-patients and 
2038 out-patients at a cost of £32 14s. (Rs. 827). Facing the subdivi- 
sion | office isa very large stone mosque a handsome stone building 
(54 x 36°) raised on a plinth six feet high. The roof which consists 
of vaulted compartments rests on cut-stone pillars with pointed 
arches. The stones forming the front or east vaults, which look like 
very flat domes, are cemented with lead. ‘The back domes are higher 
and bails horizontally apparently of brick. In front of the mosque 
is areservoir with regular built conduits and a large number of 
tombs all out of repair. The mosque was built by public subscription 
about 1610 (a. 1020) and in 1630 (a. 1041) endowed by the emperor 
Shah Jahan (1627-1658) with 480 highis of land* In 1366, the 
rebel Bairdim Khan was defeated bya Bahmani army near Sheygaon.‘ 
Ina revenue statement of about 1790 Shevgaon appears as the 
head of a pargana in the Ahmadnagar sarkir with a revenue of 
Rs. 2,34,225.5 In 1818 great depredation and cruelties were com- 
mitted in Shevgaon by one Dharmaji Pratéprav. About this time 
on account of the fends of Sindia Holkar and the Peshwa among 
whom the neighbouring lands had been divided since 1752 Shevgaon 
Was most wretched with not even fifteen inhabited houses In 1845 
Shevgaon is noticed as a prosperous town with 800 houses? About 
1852 Sheygaon had a population of 3900 of whom 120 were shop- 
keepers traders and moneylenders.§ 


_ Shira’pur, on the Kukdi about fifteen miles west of Parner, with 
in 1881 a population of 410, has some pillars and a small Dravidian 
cornice built into and lying about two small temples. The Kukdi, 





4 The eleven parg-nds were Sangamner Rs, 8,16,637, Ahmadnhad and Patyad 
Re. 2,893,373, Akola Rs. 63446, Belava its. 25,955, Trimbak Rs. 8482, Japherabad or 
Chambar (Chindor) Ks, 2,52,566, Dadori (Dindori) ts, 37,684, Dhada Rs. 12,815, 

eg amar Ra. 23,600, Guishanobad or Nisik fs, 1,067,706, and Varia 
Re. “a tl aring's Mardthds, 28-39, 7 Ind. Ant. V. 8-9, 

or S. Babington, ‘Grant Daffs Mardthds, 95. * Warin ‘a Mardthds, 239. 
* Rev. Rec, 10 of 1545, 81. 7 Rev, Rec, 10 of 148, 81, ® See above p. S22. 
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falling thirty feet over a wall of trap, has a narrow and deep channel 
with pot-holes and honeycombs worn by the stream. The water- 
fall which is called Kund Malvi, has in it a natural figure of a lion 
and is held sacred as are the fish in the pools which are believed 
to grow to the size of men’. Close tothe fall are two small modern 
temples where yearly fairs are held in Chaitra or March-April. 

Sidhtek on the Bhima about twenty miles south-west of Karjat 
and three miles south of Pedgaon, with in 1881 a population of 273, 
has the remains of a temple of Ganpati. 

Sirur, twenty-four miles north of Jimkhed, has a temple of 
Siddheshvar Mahidev. The hall has nine domes and cobra orna- 
ments on the pillar capitals, The shrine is opposite the door and 
has a well carved front and entrance. In front of the door is a 
single dome with a Nandi. To the left of the hall is another shrine. 

Sona i about twelve miles south-west of Nevasa is a large market 
town, with in 1872 a population of 5254 and in 188lof 5483. The 
1872 census showed 4981 Hindus 268 Musalmins and five Christians; 
the 1881 census showed 5044 Hindus, 295 Musalmans, eighty-four 
Christians, and sixty Others. Sondi is surrounded by a rich pla, and. 
is divided by a water-course into the Peth occupied by chante and 
the Kasha occupied by husbandmen. Sondi was formerly the head- 
quarters of a petty division and is described in 1827 as a kasha 
with 313 houses and forty-five shops.? It has an American 
Mission church which was built in 1861. 


Shrigonda, 18° 41' north latitude and 74° 44’ east longitude, 
also called Chimbhirgonda, from Govind a pious Chimbhar, is 
the head-quarters of a sub-division thirty-two miles south of 
Ahmadnagar, with in 1881 a population of 5278. The town lies on 
the Sarasvati a feeder of the Bhima, and, besides the sub-divisional 
revenue and 3 ee 2 offices, has a sub-judge’s court, a Monday 
market, four Hemédpanti temples, and two mansions belonging to 
H. H. Sindia. The Sarasvati ruus dry soon after the rains though 
water can be found by digging inthe sand. The trade of Shrigonda 
is small, but may improve when a good road joins it with the Pimpri 
railway station about three miles to the west. The F872 census 
showed 6175 people of whom 5636 were Hindus and 539 Musalméne. 
The 1881 census showed 5278 or a decrease of 897, of whom 4849 
were Hindus 424 Musalmins and five Christians. 

The four Hemédpanti temples are of Hatkeshvar, Mahilakshmi, 
Rakhumai,and Vithoba. Vithoba’s temple, whichis built of large blocks 
of stone without cement in imbedded courses, has a hall or mandap 
(28° x 21’) of nine domes supported on six pillars. 'Thereis one dome 
over the shrine and one over a portico in front. The capitals of the 
pilasters have cobra heads and other figures are carved on the pillar 

‘eapitals. The door step in front of the temple has an inscription, but 
the steps appear to be modern. Round the door of the shrine are 
two rows of figures, the inner row of women and the outer row of 
monkeys. On each side of the raised block which forms the 
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threshold of the shrine is carved a tices head. Carved blocks stand 
out from the top of the entrance to the. shrine and from the middle 
of the front of the hall. Rakhumii’s temple is near Vithoba’s 
temple and is in the same style but ler. The temple of 
Hatkeshvar is in the same style though plainer, with the same 
number of domes. Cobras are carved on the pillar capitals. he 
front of the hall or mandap is built up with bricks. The temple of 
Mahdlakshmi has the same number of domes. The shrine and 
parts of the hall or mandap have been built up. The temple is not 
used. About 1600 Shrigonda or Chambhérgonda is noticed as the 
residence of Shesho Ndéik Punde the banker of Shivéji’s grand- 
father Méloji! In 1635 Shéhéii was driven from the country about 
Shrigonda.? In 1853 Shnigonds is noticed as a much squented 
market town belonging to Sindia, a large and wealthy place 

Supe on the Poona-Nagar road seven miles south-east of Parner, 
with in 1881 a population of 1007, has some white and black marble 
gods which were brought by a former proprietor of the village as 
the spoils of a Central Indian raid. 

Tahakari, eight miles north-west of Akola, has a ruined 
Heimddpanti temple of Devi. 

Ta Eli, six miles north of Karjat, has a ruined Hemdédpanti temple 
of Khandeshvar Mahédey. The temple stones are said to have been 
used in building the famous fort of Paranda in the Niziim’s territories. 

Telangsi, eleven miles east of Jimkhed, has a Hemddpanti temple 
of Jatashankar and a well or béro. The hall has nine domes and 
a pit-like shrine with a cobra, The pillar cspitals have cobra 
ornaments. The well, not far from the temple, has four stairs 
descending from the middle of the four sides, tween the stairs in 
the wall are niches. The well is broken at one corner, 

Thugaon on the Parner-Akola road two miles east of Akola 
has the remains of a Hemadpanti temple which has been wilfully 
destroyed. 

Tirde village, abont fifteen miles north-west of Akola, with in 1881 
4 populatign of 1042, has in the hills near ita ruined elephant stable. 

Toka and Pravara’sangam are two holy towns, Toka on the 
left. and Pravarézangam on the night hank of the Prayara at its 
ae with the Godévari seven miles north-east of Neviisa. 

© towns are regarded as holy and are chiefly inhabited by 
Bréhmans. Both have sevoral modern temples some of which 
pare destroyed by Nizém Ali in 1761 shortly after the battle of 
Panipat. The chiof temple dedicated to Siddheshvar Mahidev 
appears from a worn-out Deyndgari inscription at the south 
Fate to have been built in 1767 (Samvat 1823) at a cost of £9300 
(Rs. 93,000) by a Bréhman Vishnu Mahddey Gajre. The temple 
is strongly built of black stone and has near it smaller shrines of 

Grant DuiP's Marithis, 4), * Bom. Gov. Sel, CKXIII. 106, 
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Vishnu and Devi. Flights of steps lead from the temple to the river. 
Qn the Mahashivratra in February-March a fair is held which though 
now poorly attended used formerly to last one to two months and to 
be attended by about 50,000 people.' In 1827 Captain Clones 
mentions Pravarisangam as an inam village with 150 houses and 
seventeen shops and ‘loka asa well built Brahman village and a 
post-runner’s station.* 

Va'‘mbhori within 1881 a popalationof 4608 is a large and wealthy 
municipal town three miles east of Khadamba railway station and 


nine miles south-west of Rahuri. A good road ranning over the 


Dongargan pass joins Vambhori with Ahmadnagar and a country 
track running round a spur of the Khospuri hill range joins 
Vambhori with the main road to Paithanand Aurangabad. Vambhori 
is the head-quarters of Marwér Vanis, the seat of a large Mirwiir 
community, and the centre of their exchange and banking business.* 
- Some of the houses are large and well built but the streets are narrow 
crooked and ill aired, The town has a brisk trade in grain and 
salt and a large cart-making industry. The weekly market is held 
on Monday. The Marwéris have built a handsomely furnished 
temple of Balaji. Near Vambhori is a beautiful shady garden which 
forms a favourite camping ground. In 1827 Captain Clunes 
describes Vambhori as a kasha and a place of great traffic in grain 
with 900 houses and 150 shops.‘ 


Vadgaon Darya nine miles north-west of Piirner, with in 1881 Vaveaow Danxa. 


4 population of 252, has, enclosed in a beautiful wild glen, some 
natural caverns under a cliff near a waterfall. The caverns have 
been altered by modern masonry. They have a few coarse sculptures 
on the rock and on detached stones of no architectural interest, 

Yekdare about fifteen miles north-west of Akola, with in 1881 a 
population of 849, has two caves on a hill dedicated to Mahdkili. 

' Mr. T. 5. Hamilton, C. 8. ; Bom. Gor. Sel. CXXIIL (New Series) 12; and local 
information. * Clunes’ Itinerary, 2 


4 Deecan Riots Commission Report, 23, 4 Clunes’ Itinerary, 25. 
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Account Books : 298. 

Acquisition (1818 - 1870) : 421. 

Adil cimgarolcope ance - 1685) :listof, 357 note 2. 

Adula: river, 7 

Agates : 16. 

Age Details: 46- 47. 

Ahmad I. (1490 - 1508) : first Nizim Shuihi king; 
early career; makes Junnar his head-quarters; 
wars with Mahmnd Shah Bahmani IL (1482- 
1515); his success; assumes independence; 
reduces Danda Rajpuri; founds Ahmadnagar 
(1494); his wars with Mahmud Begada 
(1459 - 1511) king of Gujardt ; seizes Danlatabad 
and reduces the chiefs of Baghin and Galna to 
submission; his wars with Yusuf Adil Shah 
(1489-1510) ; death ; character, 356-361, 

: town, siege (1562), 369; (1596) ; 
382-354 ; siege and fall (1509), 386, 357 and note 
1; plundered (1665) by Shivaji, 399 ; Aurangzeb's 
death at (1707), 403; under the Haidarabad 
Nizims (1723-1748), 404; ceded to Sindia 
(1797), 409; taken (1803) by General Wellesley, 
411-412; city details, deacription, walls and gates, 
houses, shops, streets, divisions, population, 
markets, climate, health, drainage, water-supply, 
old water channels, management, scavenging, 
offensive trades, burning and burial grounds, 
roails, medical relief, education, public garden, 
famine (1876-77), trade, imports and exports, 
industries, cantonment, fort, objects, history, 
651-711. 

Ahmad Nizim Shih II. (1504-1595): ninth 
Nizim Shahi king; dissensions; the Moghals 
under Prince Murid appear near Ahmadnagar ; 
Chand Bibi appointed regent; Ahmadnagar 
closely besieged ; Chind Bibi's gallant and heroic 
defence; distress in the Moghal camp; the 
Moghals raise the siege ; treaty with the Moghals ; 
internal disorders quelled by [brahim Adil Shah ; 
Ahmad Shah deposed ; Bahddur Shah proclaimed 
king, 51-335. 

Akola: sub-divisional survey, 495-489; sub-divi- 
siou details, area, aspect, hills, rivers, acil, cli- 
mate, cultivation, irrigution, crops, peuple; | 


| Asvaly 








roads, markets, trade, crafts, survey, changes, — 
587-502; town, temples, 711-712. ‘a 
Alang-Kulang : forts, 4, 732, 736. 


| Ald-ud-din Khilji: Delhi Emperor (1295- 1510), 


352 note 5. 
Alienated villages : 556-557 


A’ndhrabhrityas: Deccan kings (nc, 90a. Di 
Sh), dal, 


| Arangaon: village, temple, 712. = 


Arbitration Courts : 562. 
Area: 1. 
Asad Ehin: Bijapur minister (1512-1549), 302 
Ashok (B.C. 240): edicts of, 351. 
Aspect: 2,3 
Assessed Taxes : 509. 
a: hill, 4 
Attars: Musalman perfamers, 226. 
Andichs: Gujarit Bribmana, 55. 
Aundha : hill-fort, 4, 732. 
Aurangabad : origin of the name, 300.0 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707): Viceroy of the Deccan 
(1650) ; his march towards Ahmadnagar (1684) ;. 
his death (1707), 399-403. 


B. 
Babington : Majors.,49 note L. 


|| Bagbans: Musalmn fruiterers, 229. . 


Bahddurgad : building of the fort of, 400. 

Bahddur Nizam Shah (1596-1599) : tenth Nizim 
Shahi king; Muhammad Khin Chand Bibi's 
friend and adviser appointed minister ; Muham- 
mad Kluin becomes the sole master; a Bijipar 
army sent against Muhammad Khdn blockades — 
Abmadnagar fort for four months; Muhammad 
Khan calls in the aid of the Moghal Commander- 
in-Chief in Berdr; the Moghals advance ; battle 
of Sonpat (1597); Nehang Khan the new minis. 
ter's scheme of seizing Chand Bibi ; the Moghals 
again besiege the fort; murder of Chand Bibi; 
fall of Ahmadnagar (1590), 355-387. 

Bahadur Shah : king of Gujarat (1525-15235), 903- 
oo. 


74 


Bahmanis : Musalmén kings of Kalbarga (1347- 
1490), 353-258, 

Baines: Mr. J. A., 16 note 1. 

Bairdm Khan: Bahmani noble (1366), 354. 

Bajirdv Peshwa (1795-1817) : fight of, 414. 

Bakarkasabs : Musalm4n mutton batchers, 229, 

Balighat : flat elevated country, 5. 


‘Barbosa : Portuguese traveller (1510), 362. 
Barley : food grain, 267. 
Bérutgars : Musalman firework-makers, 227. 

 Basavy : Reviver (1167) of the Lingsyat faith, 82. 
Bassein : treaty of (1802), 410. 


P:: + 177-188, 
't town, 712-713. 
? quarrymen, 93-05, 


Belvandi Kolhdr : village, temple, 713. 
_ Betel-leaf : growing of, 276. 
; 3 grain parchers, 95. 
; roji Naik : Bhil rebel (1857-1859), 418-419. 
Algaon : village, temple, 713. 
t eweepers, 164 - 165, 
Bha : dancing beggars, 188-191. 
- Bhatodi : village, lake, 252-254 ; 713. 
 Bhatydrds : Musalmin cooks, 230. 

et tribe, 191-193; massacre of (1506), 


Bhima : river, 8 

town, 713-714. 

t Musalmin water-carriers, 227. 
Bhois : fishers, 153-157. 
Bhonslds : Maratha family, 388. 389, 
Bhorpis: strolling players, 177-178. 
Bijépur : Malik Ambar’s invasion of ( 1624), 394. 
Births and Deaths: 555 -196, 
Birthplace Details : 46. 
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Shah (1510-1534), with Imad Shah of Berar, and 
with Bahddur Shah of Gujarat (1525-1535) ; 
acknowledges the superiority of Bahadur Shah ; 
hasan interview at Burhdnpur with Bahadur Shah 
who confers on him the title of Shah; his re 
verses fn a war with Bijapur; makes Shia the 
state religion ; again at war with Bijapur ; death, 

character, 361-367. 

Burhan Nizdm II. (1590-1504) : seventh Nizdm 
Shahi king; restores the Shia faith; invades 
the Bijdpur territory, but is repulsed with 
heavy loss ; marches against Revdanda and builds 
Korla fort ; the Portuguese are closely besieged ; 
reverses, 378-380, 

Burke: Mr. C T., 251 note 1, 670, 674, 


C. 

Caesar Frederick : Venetian traveller (1586), 376. 

Canals: 234-258. 

Candy : Mr. R. E., 651 note 1. 

Capitalists : 204-295, 

Carriers : 342-343. 

Cattle Diseases : 583 - 584. 

Census Details: 46-48. 

Cesses : 450-451, 464. 

Chambhars : shoemakers, 1465-168, 

Chand Bibi« daughter of Husain Nizam Shah (1553- 
1565); appointed Regent (1595-1599); her 
gallant and heroic defence of Ahmadnagar fort ; 
forces the Moghala to raise the siege ; 
internal disorders with the help of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah; Nehang Khin's scheme to seize 
Chand Bibi ; Chand Bibi besieged in the fort ; the 
Moghals besiege the fort; her isolated position ; 
her murder ; her character, 352-286, 

Changes: territorial, 434, 435 and notes 1 and 2, 
53) 


Changiz Khan : Ahmadnagar general (1572), 372, 
373. 


Chapman: Mr. F. S., 419. 
Charan Vanjaris :*see Lamans. 
Chichli: village, pond, 714. 
Chincholi: village, 714. 
Chitpavans : see Konkanasths. 
Chitrakathis : picture showmen, 178. 
Cholera : 548, 550, 551, 552, 714. 
Christians : 235 - 29, 
Civil Courts : (1870-1854), 555 - 559, 
Civil Suits : (1835 - 1839), 473 ; (1870 - 1882), 559 - 
560. 


Climate: 12-15. 
Communities : 45-49. 

Condition : of the district (1818), 415-416. 
Cotton : cultivation of, 270-272. 

Coussmaker : Major, 33 note 1, 275 note 1, 280. 


INDEX, 


Cows: 34. 

Crafts : 347 - 250. 

Craftsmen : 02-143; 302. 

Crime: 563 - 5é4, 

Crop Area: 245.246, 

Currency : 299, 

Customg : birth, marriage, and death, 54, 56-57, 61, 
66-67, 60,71, 74, 75-76, 79-82, 84-85, 4, 6- 
O7, 98, 99, 100.103, 104-106, 109, 111, 112, 115, 
117, 120, 122-124, 126-127, 129, 136, 142-143, 
150, 152, 155-157, 166-150, 161, 165, 167 - 168, 
169, 171, 175-177, 190, 185, 190, 192, 193, 202-208, 
209-210, 214, 222.204, 


D. 
Dalals : Musalman brokers, 227, 
Dalhi : wood-ash tillage, 261. 269. 
Diing : hill country, aspect of, 2 
Daniel] : Major H., 22 note 1, “7 note 1, 420. 
Danyal: Akbor's son, takes Ahmadnagar (1500 
56+ 57, 301, “Al 
Darjis: Musalmdn tailors, 227. 
Dasadbai : hill, tomb, 714, 
Daulatabad: siege of (1490), 359-360; fall of 
(1632), 207. 
Daulatriv Sindia (1803) : 410. 
Decean Riots (1875) : 318-210. 
Delhi Governors (1318-1347) : 353. 
Depressed Classes : 163-177. 
Desh : plain country, aspect of, 2, 3. 
Deshasths : Brihmarns, 


strongth, appearance, 
sions, language, houses, food, dress, calling, reli- 
gion, daily life, customs, condition, 50-54. 
Devalgaon : village, well, 714. 
Devdaithan : village, temple, 714. 
Devgiri Yadava : Hindu kings (1170-1910), 352. 
Devrokhas : Brahmans, 54-55, 
Dhagya : hill, 4. 
Dhangars: cowmen, 149-150. 
Dhirar Fort: siege of (1569), 371. 
Dhergaon : village, temple, 714-715. 
Dhoke : village, caves, 715. 
Dhond and Manmad Railway : 330-33). 
Dhora : river, 5. 
Dhorja: village, temples, 716, 
Dhors : tanners, 165-169. 
Dhumya : hill, 4. 
Dilawar Khan: Bijdpur minister (1592), 379. 
Dispensaries: 582. 


Ditan: village, temple, fair, 716. 
Dnyaneshvar: Maratha Brahman poct and mint, | 
(1271 - 1300) 252 ; his pillar at Nevaas, inscription, 

729 and note 4. 
Domestic Animals : 35-39. 
coma village, Happy Valley, fair, 716. 
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| Dravids : Brihmans, 55, 


Dudheshyar: hill, 4. 
Duelling : 361 and note 1. 
Durgidevi Famine (1306-1407) : 355. 


: Early Hindus: revenoe sottlementsunder the, 42 , 


Ekdara : fort, 732, 
Elphinston: Mr. J., 651 note 1, 722 notes 2and 3, 
Exchange Bills: 297-203. 


Fairbank : Reverend 8, B., 29 note |, 41 note 1. 

Faire: 341-342, 

Fallows : 259. 

Family Gods: 50, 62, 68, 72, 73, 75, 76, 89, 91, 
95, 106, 107, 116, 118, 124, 127, 190, 137, M41, 
144, 147, 149, 154, 162, 166, 170, 186, 212, 

Family Stocks: 50, 55, 56, 55, G4. 

Famines : 234-205, 306.397. 

Fatteh Ehin: becomes regent (1626-1632); his 
wars with the Moghala; confined by Murtaza; 
his release ; morders Murtaza; sota an infant on 
the throne and submits to the Moghals ; again 
holds his own against the Moghala; is shut upin 
Daulatabad ; is forced to surrender; entera the 


(loyo. 1611}, 375 and note 1, 376, 
Ferries: 334. 
Field eg: 280-254. 
Field Seasons: 243-244, 


| Field Tools : 246 -245. 


Field Works: 255-259. 
Fishes: 41-45; 


) Forbes: Lieutenant (1530), 417. 
| Forests: 


description, trees, timber, firewood, 
minor produce, guards, staff, sowing, revenue, 
offences, 17-22. 

Fowls: 39. 

Francois Pyrard: French traveller (1601-1608), 
a1. 


G. 


Game Birds: 32-33. 
: the Godavari valley, ceded (1752) to 
the Mardthas, 4M. 
Ganjibhoyra: village, temple, 716. 
Garden: victory of the (1490), 357. 
Garden Crops: 276-277. 
Gaundis: Musalmia bricklayer, 231, 
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Gavandis = masons, 95-97. 

Gavlis: cowkeepers, 150-153. 

Gell: Lieutenant (1847), 418. 

Geology: trap, columnar basalt, nodular basalt, 
basaltic dykes, iron clay, boulders, sheet-rock, 
pot-holes, 9-12, 

Ghadshis : musicians, 144. 

Ghair Mahadis : Musalmins, 231. 

Ghatsari: hill, 4. 

Ghisddis : wandering blacksmiths, 97-99. 

Ghod : river, § -9. 

Ghotan : town, temple, 716. 

Girls’ Schools : 576. 

Godavari : river, 6-7. 

Golaks : see Govardhans, 

Gondhegaon : village, temple, 717, 

Gondhlis : begyars, 178 - 179. 


Govind III : ‘Réahtrakute king (785 -810), 352. 
Graham : Lieutenant (1857 - 1859), 419. 
Grain Advances: 301 - 302. 
Grain Stores : 259. 
Gujarati Brahmans: 55-57. 
Gujarat Jains: traders, 65 - 67. 
Gujarat gone traders, 67-69. 
Gunjala : 5. 
Gurav Pimpri: village, temple, 717. 
HE. ° 
Hafiz Wazir Ali: Mr., 214 note 1. 
Hajams : Musalman barbers, 232. 
Hamilton: Mr. T.8., 1 note 1, 416 notes 1 and 
2, 651 note 1, 71) note 4, 713 note 1, 741 note 1; 
Mr. W. R., 705 note 1. | 
Hanga: river, 9. 
Happy Valley : 716. 
Harish : range, 5-6; 
phenomenon, caves, 717-719, 
Henry: Lieutenant, 418, 
Hereditary officers : 436-437. 
Hight: Mr. G. A., 17 note }, 22 note 1. 
Hill Passes : 332-333. 
i : 244. 
Honya Bhagoji: Koli rebel (1873), 420, 
Horses : 35-36. 


fort, rainbow | 


Hospital : 552. ' 


Houses: 48. 

Howard: Mr. W.S., i6 note 2. 

Husain Nizam Shah (1553-1565): third Nizim 
Shahi king: parties at Ahmadnagar ; Husain be- 
comes master of Parinda fort; carries his arms into 
Khandesh ; Vijayanagar, Bijapur, and Golkonda 
in league against him ; the allies besiege Ahmad- 





| 


INDEX. 


nagar and force Husain to sue for terms ; rebuilds 
fort ; Ahmadnagar again besieged by 
the allies ; Husain’s flight to the Junnar hills ; the 
allies suffer severely from a flood, and raise the 
siege ; the Musalman kings of the Deccan in league 
against Vijayanagar; battle of Talikoti; over- 
throw of Vijayanagar ; Husain’s death, 368-370. 
Husbandmen : 85 - 92, 241-242 ; condition (1$18- 
1884) of, 304-320. 


I. 


Ibrahim Nizim Shah (1594): eighth Nizim 
Shahi king; internal disorders; invades the 
Bijépur country ; is shot in an action, 380-381, 

Imports : 344-345, 683. 

Indian Millet : cropping of, 262-264. 

Indigenous Schools : 575. 

Industries : see Crafts. 

Infirmities : 582 - 583. 

Initiation ceremony : Manbhav, 183. 

Institutions : Nizim Shahi, 388. 

Instruction : schools, staff, cost, progress; pri- 
vate schools ; mission schools; readers and writers ; 
achool details; town schools; village schools; 
newspapers ; libraries, 573 - 581. 

Insurance : 299. 

Interest: rates of, 300-301. 

Investment : 296 - 297. 

Irrigation : 250-258, 

Ismael Nizim Shah (1588-1500): sixth Nizim 
Shahi king; Jamal Khan appointed minister ; 
his rapacity ; Salaébat Khan released from confine- 
ment; he marches towards the capital, but is 
defeated ; Jamal Khan's wars with Bijapur ; his 
defeat and death ; Isméel’s fight and confinement, 
377-378. 


J. 
Jacquemont : French traveller (1832), 306-307. 
Jahangir Khan: Bahmani general (1485), 357. 
Jail outbreak (1821): 416. 
Jails : 566. 


| Jain Shimpis : tailors, 99-103. 


Jais: bastard Brahmans, 57 -58. 

Jalgaon : town, 720, 

Jamal Khan : a military officer (1588), 377 

Jambus : Brahmans, 58. 

Jamkhed: sub-divisicn survey 524-528 ; sub-divi- 
sion details, area, aspect, hills, soil, climate, 
rainfall, cultivation, crops, people, roads, mar- 
kets, trade, crafts, survey, changes, 693.507 ; 
town, 720. 

Javji: Koli chief (1760), 404-406, 

Jawhar : Koli state, 354. 

Jeur : town, 720. 

Thards : Musalman dust-sifters, 232, 


INDEX. 


Jingara: saddle-makers, 103, 

Junnar: made the seat of the Nixim Shahi gov- 
ernment (1607), 292. 

Justice : mode of administering (1915-1884), 558- 
DG. 


E. 

Kacheshvar: temple, story of, 723 and note 4. 

Kahars: palanquin-bearers, 157 -149. 

Kaikddis: basket-makers, 103-106. 

Kaldigars : Musalouin tin-amiths, 225, 

Kalsubdi: range, 3-4. 

Kamathis : labourers, 159-160. 

Kamti : rillage, pond, 721. 

Eanadds: Brihmans, 54. 

Eanjaris : beggars, 179-150. 

Kanjars: Musalmdn poulterera, O32. 

Kanhoba: Musalmaén-Hindn saint, shrine, history, 
726-727. 

Earda: survey, 4-510, 

Karhddas: Bribmans, 55-59. 

Earjat : sub-division details, aren, aspect, hills, 
rivers, water-supply, soil, rainfall, crops, people, 
roads, railways, markets, craita, survey, condi- 
tion, changes, 597 - 602 ; town, temples, 720. 

Kasdre: village, 721. 

Kasdrg: brass-makers, 106, 

Eattais: lesther-workers, 107-109. 

Kavar Sain: Brahman minister of Burhin Nixim 
(1508 - 15.53), 363, 345, 

Kavi Jang: Nizim's commandant of Ahmadnagar 
fort (1759), 404, 

Kayasth Prabhus: writers, 65. 

Ehadgaon: village, pond, 721. 

Ehadki: founded by Malik Ambar (1607), 302, 


Ehandesh Kings (1399-1596) : list of, 259 note 3. | 


Khan Jahan Lodi: Moghal general (1612), 392. 

Khan Khandn: Moghal general (1506-1599), 
353-556, 3-302, 

Eharda: battle of (1795), 406-409; town, fort, 
721 - 7S. 

Ehatiks : butchers, 153. 

Ehatris: Weavers, 109-112. 

Kirkes : battle of (1817), 414. 

Kishwar Khan : Bijdpar general (1569), S71. 

EKokamthan : village, temple, 72. 

Kokangaon: village, temple, 723. 

Eolgaon : town, temple, 723. 

Kolhar: town, fair, 725. 

Kolhatis : tumblers, 150-151. 


Kolis: early tribe, division, houses, food,dress,call- || 


ing, condition, beliefa, costoms, 193-208 ; kings 
(1346), 353-354; risings (1760-1798) 404-408, 
(1828) 416-417 ; corps (1855), 419. 

Komtis: traders, 69-71. 

Konkanasths: Brihmans, 59. 


Kopargaon: sub-division details, area, sepect, 
soil, rivers, water-supply, reinfall, cultivation, 
crops, people, roads, railway, markets, survey, 
changes, 602 - 607 ; town, Raghundthniv Peshwa's 
palaces and cenotaph, temple, 723-724. ' 















| Koregaon : village, temples, 724 
Korhila : old town, 724. He La 
| Korti: sarvey, 515-520, aid 
_ Koshtis : weavers, 112-114. nity 
| Kothal : village, temple, 724-725. 4a 
| Kothulmukunji : village, tomples, 725. Hit 
| Eotul : town, 725. a 

Eukdi: river, 9. 3 
| Eumbhiari: village, temple, 725. bad 
| Kumbhars: potters, 106-107. = 


| Eunjal: hill-fort, 5. 
Kunams: traders, 72-74. - 
EKunbis: husbandmen, $6-89. iil ng 
EKuth Shahi Kings (1512-1687): list of, = 


note 2 
Kyte: Mr. S., 33 note 1, 39 note I. aad 
L J 
Labourers : 153-163, 308. ‘ 
Labour Mortgage : 303-304. + 
Lad Vanis: traders, 71-72. : 
Lakh : canal, 256-257; village, 725. ia 
Lakheris : lac bracelet makers, 114-116. + ad 
Laméans ; carriers, 160-162 ei 
| Land : acquisition (1818-1870), 421; staff (1884), 
"491-423; history: early Hindu, 493; Malik 


Ambar 423-424, the Marathas 424-499, the British 
(IS18-1884), 433 ; (1818-1821) 433-435 5 here- 
ditary officera (1818), 436; village staff (1818) 
437 -439 ; landholders (1818-1823), 499 - 442 ; land 
system (1818), 442-444 srevenne settlement (1S18- 
1822), 444-450; survey (1825-1525) 450; aliena- 
tions (1818-1822) 450; ceases, 450-451; (1818- 1822) 
450.454; (1822-1825), 454-455; (1825-1828) 
455-456; village accounts (1825-1825), 456 5 
revenue system (1828), 456-460; (1829-30), 400- 
471; survey (1538-1848) 471, (1839-1848) 472- 
483 ; revenve (1521-1851), 433 ; hill survey (Akola 
1848}, 453-487 ; plain survey (Akola, Sangamner, 
Riburi, Nevisa, Karda, Ahmadnagar, Rorti- 
Shevgaon, Jamkhed, 1848-1853), 487 - 528 ; survey 
results, 529-538 ; territorial changes, 434, 435 and 
notes 1 and 2, 531 ; revision survey (Sangamner, 
Raburi, Nagar (1850, 1854), 35-547 ; season 
reports (1550- 1883), 47-555; revenue (1850. 
1883}, 545 ; alienated villages, 556 - 557. 4 
| Landholders : 429-442; 473 and note 6, 474, 
Land Revenue (1870-1883) : 567. 

_ Land System : 442. 444. 

_ Language Details: 46- 

Lawless Tribes = 564. 
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a Leb peace 367 note 1. 

: 581. 

- Lingdéyat Burnds: basket makers, 116-113. 
Limpangaon : village, temples, ponds, 725 - 726. 
Limestone : 17. 


Lloyd: Lieutenant (1830), 417. 
Local Funds : 571. 

Locusts : 281-234; 

Lohars: blacksmiths, 118-119. 
Lokhera : river, 8. 

Londris : lime-burners, 119-121, 
Luykin: Captain (1830), 417. 


Mackintosh : Captain (1829), 417. 
Madhi : 


Mahddev Kolis : 2c Kolis. 

| Mahalungi : river, 7-8. 

- Mahmud Begada (1459-1511): king of Gujarat, 
360 


Méhmua Géwin : Bahmani minister (1460-1481), 
355. 


Mairdls: beggars, 154. 
Malhdris: sce Panbharis. 

Malik Ambar : Nizim Shahi general (1599-1628) ; 
divides the Nizim Shahi territory with Midn 
Raju ; the extent of his territory ; keen rivalry 
between Malik Ambar and Min Raju; the 
Moghals invade Malik Ambar’s territory ; battle 
of Nander; Malik Ambar's defeat; the Moghals 
confirm him in the possession of his territory ; 
Malik Ambar defeats some of his deserting offi- 
cers at Ausa ; gains the fort of Paranda and keeps 
Murtaza IT. a state prisoner ; Mian Raju marches 
to relieve Murtaza and appears before Paranda; 
Malik Ambar is helped by the Moghalsand Midn 
Raju is defeated ; the two rivals reconciled: Malik 
Ambar’s scheme of deposing Murtaza ; his regen- 
cy (1607-1626) ; makes Junnar the seat of Mur- 
taza’s government ; founds Khadki afterwards 
called Aurangabad ; defeats the Moghals and 
recovers Ahmadnagar; the Moghal armies from 
Gujarat, Khandesh, and Berir march against him ; 
defeated and deserted by several Maratha chiefs, 
among them Shahaji Bhonsla; his second defeat 
and submission to the Moghals; renews hostili- 
ties, but is again reduced to submission by Shah 
Jabin ; plunders Bedar and marches against 
Bijapur; is again embroiled ina war with the 
Moghals ; his success ; fails to regain Ahmadna- 
gar but occupies the country as far as the fron. 
tiers of the Imperial dominions in the Balaghat ; 
death ; revenue reforms, 390 -395, 423-424. 


Ly ie 
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Malik-i-Maiddn: the famous Bijapur gan, 36 
note 2, 369 note 1. 
Malik Kafor: Ald-ud-din'’s general (1295-1316), 
352 note 5, 
Malis = gardeners, 89-91. 
MaAloji: Shivaji’s grandfather, 389. 
Manbhav : hill, 4. 
Manbhavs : beggars, 181-184. 
Mandogan : town, temple, 727. 
: Messengers, 169-172. : 
Manjarsumba : hill, village, fort, pass, 5, 728. 
Manure: 249. ’ 


glu 
Manydrs: Musalmén bangle-sellers, 233. 
Marithds : revenue system under the, 424-432. 
Maratha Chiefs: under the Nizim Shahis, $88- 
389. 


Materials : for the land chapter, 421 note 1, 

Mayegaon : village, temple, fair, 728. 

Mehdvis : Muhammadan sect, 377 and note 2. 

Mehekri: river, 9; village, Salibatkhan IL's 
(1519-1589) tomb, view, 725, 

Memans : Musalmans, 233. 

Meshri Marwiris : traders, 74-76, 

Mhirs: depressed class, 172-177. 

Midn Manju: Ahmadnagar minister (1594), 380- 
383. 


Mian Raju: Nizim Shahi general (1599 - 1607) ; 
divides the Nizim Shahi country with Malik 
Ambar ; extent of his territory ; their keen rival- 
ry} appears before Parinda; is defeated; his 
flight to Daulatabad ; is helped by Khin Kba- 
nin the Moghal general; he is reconciled with 
Malik Ambar; renewed hostilities between the 
two; he is defeated, taken prisoner, and his 
territory becomes part of Murtaza’s dominions, 
390 - 392. 

Millet : cropping of, 264-265. 

Minerals: 16 -17. 

Mirajgaon : town, 728. 

Mirdn Husain (1588): fifth Nizim Shahi king ; 
his crueltics and tyranny ; his imprisonment ; is 
killed by the minister Mirza Khan ; internal dis- 
order ; the minister's indignity and death, 376- 
377. 

Miri : town, temple, 725-729. 

Mirza Khan: Ahmadnagar minister (1588), 376- 
377. 

Mixed Sowings : 261. 

Mochis: shoemakers, 121-124. 

Moghal Camp : description of a (1684), 401-402. 
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Moghals : Musalmin division, 225-226 ; Ahmad- 
nagar under the (1636 - 1759) 395 -404. 

Momins: Musalman handloom weavers, 233, 

Moneylenders : 299 - 300. 

Montgomery : Major (1857 - 1859), 418. 

Moropant : Shivaji’s general (1671), 399. 

Mothers : the Seven, 715 note 2, 

Mountains: 3-6. 

Movements : 23% - 240. 

Muhammad Khan: Ahmadnagar minister (1596), 
385, 386. 

Mula: river, 3. 

Muyicipalities : 571-572. 

Murdd : Akbar’s son, appears before Ahmadnagar 
(1505); his pacitic measures ; besieges Ahmad- 
nagar fort ; quits the cduntry, 383 - + 385, 

— Kuli Khan: land revenue system of, 


iaeciess Nizim Shah I. (1565-1588) : fourth 
Nizim Shahi king; his minority ; the regency of 
his mother; internal disorders ; his wars with 
Bijdpar ; gains Dharar fort ; kills Kishwar Khan 
the Bijapur general ; fails in an attempt to take 
the Portuguese fort of Revdanda in Koldba; 
marches to Berar and seizes all the chief forts 
including Narndla ; enters Khdndesh and ravages 
the country as far as Burhinpur; his conduct 
towards his general Changiz Khan ; cruelty of his 
minister Sahibkhan; death of Sahibkh4n, and 
Saldbatkhdn appointed minister; revolt of the 
king's brother Burh4n who flies to the cour of 
the Emperor Akbar; Murtaza’s madness; his 
cruelty to his sons attempt to depose him ; his 
unhappy death, 370-376. 

Murtaza Nizdm Shah II (1599-1631): eleventh 
Nizim Shahi king ; Parinda made the new capital; 
Murtaza kept as a prisoner ; division of the Nizim 
Shéhi territories between Malik Ambar and Midn 
R4jo Dakhani ; their keen rivalry ; the Moghals 
attack Malik Ambar’s country but confirm him in 
the possession of his territory; Malik Ambar 
gains Pardnda ; defeat of Mian Raju near Paranda 

and his flight to Daulatabad; spread of Malik 
Ambar’s power ; Junnar made the seat of Murtaza’s 
government ; Mian R4ju’s territory becomes part 
of Martaza's dominions; Malik Ambar founds 
Khadki afterwards called Aurangabad ; defeats 
the Moghals and regains Ahmadnagar ; the Moghal 
armies from Khandesh Berar and Gujarat march 
against Malik Ambar ; Malik Ambar’s defeat and 
desertion by the Maratha chiefs ; Malik Ambar’s 
second defeat and his submission to the Moghals ; 
Malik Ambar regains the lost ground; Shih 
Jahan marchesagainst him ;Malik Ambar defeated 
and. submits to the Moghals; Malik Ambar at 
war with Bijapur and with the Moghals ; Malik 


paramgabese (1626) ; his son F : 
Moghals ; Murtaza throws Fattohkhan into a 
finement and himself manages the state; § - 
phaesls heeais the Sounsctce GHA md 
goes over to the Moghals ; the Emperor Shah — 
Jahin marches against Ahmadnagar; famine 
‘hess. ioe) sraGan as aaa ore 
power; murders Murtaza, sets an infant 
throne and submits to the Moghals, 390-397. 
Musalmins: strength, appearance, ge, 
houses, food, dress, calling, character, religion, : 
customs, divisions, 214-235, 2 ae 
Musicians: 144-145. a | 
N. : 
Nachni: food grain, 267. aw 
Nagar : sub-divisional survey, 510-515, aia i, 
sub-division details, area, sy, eteaandl 
climate, rainfall, water-supply, cult _ ‘ 
ni aggendrts, i 2 bese 
trade, crafts, survey, changes, 608-615. 


Ahmadnagar, 
Nagars : Gujarit Brihmans, 55. 
Niikvaris : Musalman messengers, 228. 
Nalbands : Musalmdn farriers, 228. 
Namdev Shimpis : tailors, 124-127. ile 
on Phadnavis: Poona minister (1774-1800), 

















‘eiskars battle of (1599), 390. 
Nani: river, 8. well! 
Senta Ganesh Deshpande: Rao seaemier* = 


Wehaig Khia Abyssinian minister of 
gar, 382-386. 

Netaji : Shivaji's general (1662), 399. 

Nevasa: survey details 494-504; sub-division 
details, area, aspect, rivers, cliniate; raletlly | 
cultivation, irrigation, crops, people, roads, rail- 
way, markets, crafts, survey, changes, 615-621 5 
town, Dnydnoba’s pillar, 729-730. 

Newspapers : 591. - 

Whavis : barbers, 146-147. = 

Nighoj: village, reservoirs, 730, 4 

Nirdlis: indigo-dyerz, 127 - 128, eal! 

oo Haidarabad ruler (1761-1803), 407- 


Nisim Shiis: Abmadnagar kings 7 


Nisdon-ul-Mulk Bhar: Bahmani minister (148 
1486), 355 and note 9, 356. - oy 








i 


Nuttall : Captain (1857-1959), 419, at é 
fe 
Oo. A 
Occupation Details: 43. “ 


Offences : 565 - 566. 
Oil-seeds : cropping of, 269-270, * 
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pusher 24 - 256. | 
Marwéiris : traders, 76-82. 

Otaris : casters, 128 - 129. 417-418. Koli outlaw (1845-1347), 


Oxen: 33-34, 
Ozanne: Mr. E. C., 241 note 1, 260 note 1, 264 
note 1, 265 note 1, 266 note 1, 269 note 1. 


Palshi : village, temple, 7 

Panbharis : Koli tribe, 193. 

Panchals : craftsmen, 133. 

Pandira : hill, 4, 

Pangals : beggars, 185-186. 

Paranda : fort, Nizim Shahi capital (1599), 390 ; 
siege of (1599), 391. 

Pardeshi Bréhmans : 61 -63. 

Pardeshi Halvais: confectioners, 129-130. 

Parits: washermen, 147-149. 

Parner: sub-division details, area, aspect, soil, 
rainfall, water-supply, cultivation, crops, people, 
roads, railway, markets, crafts, survey, changes, 
621 - 626 ; town, 1874 riots, temples, wells, 730-731. 

Parsis : 239. . 

Patane Prabhus: writers, 65. 

Pathang: Musalmén division, 226. 

Pathardi: town, 731-732. 

Patharji Naik : Bhil rebel (1857-1859), 418, 

Patharvats : see Gavandis, 

Patta: fort, 4; Shivaji’s operations against, 399, 
400 ; fort details, 732. 

Patvegars : Musalmdn tassel-twisters, 228, 

Peddlers : 342. 

Pedgaon : Moghal head-quarters (1673), 400 and 
note 1 ; town, temples, history, 732-733. 

Pemgad : hill-fort, 4. 

Periplus: Greek author of the (a.v. 247), 351. 
Pimpalvandi : village, fair, 733. 

Pinjdérds : Musalman cotton cleaners, 234. 
Plough of Land: 245. 

Police Details : 564 - 565. 

Pola : bull-day, 89. 

Ponies: 36-37. 

Post Offices: 334 - 335. 


Pottinger: Mr. J. C., 27 note 1, 31 note 1, 332 | 


note 1 ; Captain (1821), 415. 
Pratishthdn : old name of Paithan, 351. 
Pravara : river, 7. 

Pravardsangam : see Toka. 

Prices : 322 - 324, 461 note 6, 465 note 4, 476 note 2. 
Ptolemy : Egyptian geographer (a.p. 150), 351. 
Pulses : cropping of, 268-269. 

Puntamba : town, temples, 733. 





Railway: details of, 330-331 ; trade, 345-346. 
Rainfall : 12-14, 588, 594, 599, 603, 600, 617, 
622, 628, 634, 641, 646. M5, 

Rajapur: action at (1751), 404. 2 

Rajputs : hushandmen, 91-92. 

Rajur : hills, 4; town, 734. 

Rakisbon: action at (1763), 406. . 

Rama Kirva:: Kolé outlaw (1830), 417. . 

Rimchandra: Devgiri Yadav king (1271-1310), 
352 and note 5. 

Ramji Bhangria: Koli outlaw, 416-417. 

Ramoshis: early tribe, 209. 

Ram Raja: Vijayanagar king (1542-1565) 366- 
367, 368, 369, 370. 

Randakhurd : village, waterfall, 734, 

Rangrezs : Mosalmin dyers, 229, 

en eee villages, old reservoir, 
34. 


Rashtrakutas : Hindu kings (760 -973), 351. 
Rasin: old town, temples, 734-735. 
Ratajuna: old name of Ratajan, 352. 
Ratangad : hill fort, 3, 735-736. 
Ratanvadi - village, temple, 736. 

Rats: 29-31 ; plague, 280-2S2. 

Raula : hill, 4. 

Ravals : early tribe, 200-221. 

Readers and Writers : 576-577. 
Registration : 569. 


- Rehekuri: village, temple, pond, 739. 


Relief Act : Deccan Ryots'’, 319 - 320, 


Reptiles: 39-41. 
Rest-houses: 334. 


| Results : of Bahmani rule, 357 note 2. 


Revdanda : sieges of, (1570) 371-272, (1592) 379- 
380. 


Revenue: Malik Ambar’s reforms, 305; settle- 
ment, 444-450; system, 456-460; 462, 464, 465, 
472, 474 note 3, 476, 483, 555. 

Rice : cropping of, 267. 

Rivers : 6-9. 


| Roads : 326-330. 
_ Rotation of Crops : 259- 261. 


5. 
Sahadev Joshis : astrologers, 186-187. 
Sahib Khan: Ahmadnagar minister (1576), 372 
ee 3 


INDEX. 


Sahyddri: hill range, 3-6. 

‘Saikalgars : Musalman armourers, OMA. 

Saldbatkhan : Ahmadnagar minister (1519-1589), 
373-376, 377-378, 705-706. 

Salis : weavers, 130-131. 

Saltangars : tanners, 152-153. 

Saltpetre + making of, 350. 

7 ; survey, 457 - 489, 533-540; snb-divi- 

sion details, area, aspect, water-supply, climate, | 

rainfall, cultivation, irrigation, crops, people, 
ronda, railway, markets, crafts, survey, changes, 

632-640 ; town, 736-738. 

 Sansdri Jangams : traders, 52-55. 

-‘Sarasvati : river, 5. ’ 

Sarvajanik Sabha: public association, 581. ) 

Savings Banks : deposits in the, 206+ 297. 

Bchools : 574-581. 

Season Reports: 47-555. 

Sericulture : 277 - 250. 

Servants : 145-149. 

Shaihaji Bhonsla: deserts 
$93 ; becomes regent (1632) ; manages the Ahmad- | 
nagar country ; submits to Shih Jahan and enters | 
the Bijapur service (1636), BOT - B08, 

Shah Jahin: Emperor (1627-1653), 

against Malik Ambar, 303-34, 396, #98. 
Shah Ramzdin Mahi Savir : see Kanhoba. 

Shah Tahir: a distinguished Shia minister of 

ar (1520-149), 304-365, #67. 

| Shabu: Shivaji's grandson (1708-1749), 403. 

Shaikhs : Musalmin division, 226. 

Shalivdhan : founder of the Shak ora (a.D. 73), 
a1. 

Sheep and Goats : 37-39. 

Shenvis : Brahmans, 63-64. 

Shepherds : 149-153. 

Shevgaon : survey, fO0- 524; sub-division details, | 
area, aspect, water-supply, climate, 
cultivation, irrigation, crop, people, roads, rail- 
way, markets, crafts, survey, changes, (40-645 ; 
town, 735. 


| 






 Shirdpur: village, waterfall, 739. 
Shivaji: incursions of (1650-1650), 309 - 400. | 
 Sholapur: city, siege of (1524), 362; (1549), oOT ; 
(1504), 350, 

| Shopkeepers : 442. 

Shrimalis : Gujarkt Brahmans, 65. 

: sub-division details, area, aspect, 
water, soil, climate, rainfall, cultivation, crops, 
people, roads, railway, markets, survey, changes, 
€45-650; town, temple, 739-740. 

Sidhtek : village, Ganpati’s temple, 759. 


madaniam, $67 note 1. 







 Sondi: town, 739. i 
| Sondrs: goldsmiths, 133-137. b 


Malik Ambar (1621), | 


; 





rainfall, 
Shia: state religion (1537), 365. | 


| Telig: oil-pressera, 


Simao Peres: » Portuguese convert to Muham- | 
| Tirguls: 


751 


| Sina: river, 9 " 


Sinclair: Mr. W. F., 42% 

Sirur: village, temple, 73% 

Slavery : 320-s21. 

Smith: English general (1817), 414-416, 

Snakes: sce Reptiles. 

Sohail Khin: Bijapur general (1595-1599), 355, 
Boils: 242 - 243. 


Sonpat: battle of (1597), 356. 
Soothsaying : 5, Gl, G4, 66, 90, 96, 140. 
Souter: Sir Frank, 419. 

Staff: (1834), 421-425. 

Stock: 245. 

Sub-Divisions : 1, 587 - 650. 

Sugarcane : cultivation of, 273-274. 

Supe: village, 740. 

Surnames : i, 65, 59, 62, 64, 69, 71, 73, 74, 76, 
86,57, 89, 93, 95, 97, 103, 106, 107, 110, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 119, 121, 124, 127, 128, 130, 122, . 
134, 157, 139, 140, 141, 144, 148, 147, 149, 151, 
Lt, 158, 159, 160, 162, 165, 168, 170, 172, 184, 
159, 191, 209, 211, 

Survey : (1825-1828), 450; (1839-1848), 471; bill 
survey (Akola 1845), 483-456 ; plain survey (1545- 
1858), 497-528 ; survey results, 529-538 ; revision. 
survey, 538-547. 

Sutara : carpenters, 197-140, 234. 


| Syeds: Musalman division, 226, 


T. 


Tagar : old city, 351. 
Tahakari: village, temple, 740. 


| Takdras : Musalmin stonemasons, 234. 
| Takdrig: hand-mill makers, 187. 


Taki: village, temple, 740. 
Talikoti: battle of (1565), 370. 
Tambats: copperamiths, 139-140. 
Tambolis : Musalmn betel-leaf sellers, 235. 
Tava: hill, 4. 
Taylor : Reverend J,, 235 note 1, 
Telangsi : village, temple, 740. 
Telegraph Office : 355. 
140-141. 
Temperature : 14-15, 
Territories : extent of Malik Ambar's (1599), 390, 
Thakurs: early tribe, 212. “an 
Thatcher : Lieutenant (1557), 415. 
Thugaon : village, temple, 740. 
: 248-240, * 
Tirde : village, 740. 
Tirgars : Musolman arrow-makers, 229, 
1 Brihbmans, (4, 













“. ip: 550, 

de: detnils (ap, 247 - 1884), 235 - 333 ; centres, 
-340; Abmadnagar city, 693-687, 
se Suen 











Witcheraft : 56, 61, 64, 20, 96, 200-201, roe 
| Woodburn : Mr. A. F., 241 note 1, 319 note J, 6 
note I, 702 note 1. 713 note 3, 714 notes 3 and 
76 note 3, 717 note 1, 720 notes 1 and 2 
Writers : 64-65, in Vp “oo 
| ae 
Y. nn! 
Yekdare : village, caves, 741. + Aaa 
| Yusuf Adil Shah : first Bijapur king (1480-1510), 
307 note 2, 360, oe y 




















